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PREFACE 

This  is  another  in  a  series  of  analytical  studies  undertaken  by  demographers 
in  the  Population  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  A  distinguishing  feature  of 
these  occasional  publications  is  that  they  include  broad  speculative  analysis  and 
illustrative  hypotheses  by  the  authors  as  an  aid  in  understanding  the  statistics 
and  in  assessing  their  potential  impact  on  public  policy.  The  scope  of  these 
studies  is  usually  broader  than  that  of  annual  census  reports  on  population 
subjects  but  less  complete  than  book-length  monographs. 

Previous  publications  in  the  Bureau’s  analytical  series  include:  Some  Recent 
Changes  in  American  Families,  by  Paul  C.  Click  (1975);  The  Geographical 
Mobility  of  Americans:  An  International  Comparison,  by  Larry  H.  Long  and 
Celia  G.  Boertlein  (1976);  Marrying,  Divorcing,  and  Living  Together  in  the  U.S. 
Today,  by  Paul  C.  Glick  and  Arthur  J.  Norton  (1977,  published  by  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.);  Racial  Succession  in  Indi¬ 
vidual  Housing  Units,  by  Larry  H.  Long  and  Daphne  Spain  (1978),  and 
Interregional  Migration  of  the  Poor:  Some  Recent  Changes,  by  Larry  H.  Long 
(1978).  Additional  studies  are  in  preparation. 

The  authors  are  both  members  of  the  Population  Analysis  Staff  of  the 
Bureau’s  Population  Division.  Larry  Long  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
|  sociology  from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  in  1969.  He  joined  the  Census 
*  Bureau  in  1970,  after  spending  1969-70  at  the  Population  Studies  Center,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Kristin  Hansen  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  political 
science  from  Arizona  State  University  in  1968  and  has  been  with  the  Census 
Bureau  since  then.  They  have  collaborated  on  earlier  studies  of  interregional 
migration,  including  “Trends  in  Return  Migration  to  the  South”(Demography, 
Vol.  12,  November  1975),  “Interdivisional  Primary,  Return,  and  Repeat 
Migration”  (Review  of  Public  Data  Use,  Vol.  5,  March  1977),  and  “Selectivity 
of  Black  Return  Migration  to  the  South,”  (Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  42,  Fall 

1977). 

Rudolph  Florjancic  did  the  computer  programming.  The  authors  would  also 
like  to  express  appreciation  to  John  Long,  Diana  DeAre,  and  Arnie  Goldstein 
for  their  useful  comments  on  earlier  versions  of  this  and  other  manuscripts  in 
the  Demographic  Analysis  series. 
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REASONS  FOR  INTERSTATE  MIGRATION 
JOBS,  RETIREMENT,  CLIMATE,  AND 
OTHER  INFLUENCES 

Why  people  move  is  a  recurring  question  that  has  become  ot  special  interest 
in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  some  unexpected  changes  in  major  migration 
patterns  in  this  decade.  In  particular,  the  strong  net  inmigration  being 
experienced  by  the  southern  region  and  the  surge  in  population  growth  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas  in  every  major  region  of  the  country  have  raised 
questions  about  whether  the  motivations  for  migration  have  been  changing  in 
recent  years.  Clearly,  large  numbers  of  persons  are  currently  moving  to  areas 
where  per  capita  income  is  relatively  low  by  national  standards,  where  the 
climate  is  mild,  or  where  recreational  or  retirement  facilities  are  present. 

These  movements  seem  not  to  be  fully  explained  by  previous  theories  of  the 
determinants  of  migration.  In  the  past,  migration  was  often  looked  upon  as  the 
product  of  alternative  economic  “pushes”  at  places  of  origin  and  “pulls  at 
places  of  destination.  Low  income  or  high  unemployment  at  places  of  origin 
were  thought  to  be  the  major  determinants  of  outmigration,  with  high  income 
or  low  unemployment  being  major  attracting  forces  for  migrants  or  potential 
migrants.  But  these  and  related  economic  indicators  have  become  somewhat 
less  reliable  guides  to  population  growth  (see  especially  Beale,  1975).  In  this 
I  context,  there  is  renewed  interest  in  the  reasons— especially  the  noneconomic 
reasons-for  migration.  The  changed  migration  patterns  could  be  resulting 
partly  from  different  values  that  economically  active  migrants  place  on 
alternative  locations  and  individuals  trading  income-earning  opportunities  for 
amenities  in  choosing  places  to  live.  Changes  in  migration  patterns  may  also  be 
significantly  influenced  by  retirees  and  persons  with  pension  income  who  have 
considerable  freedom  of  choice  in  residential  location. 

One  way  of  identifying  the  economic  and  noneconomic  reasons  for  moving 
is  simply  to  ask  people  why  they  moved.  Thus  approach  was  adopted  in 
nationwide  surveys  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1946  and  1963  (see 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1947;  1966).  More  recently,  questions  included  as 
part  of  the  Annual  Housing  Surveys,  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau,  have 
sought  to  ascertain  the  main  reason  for  moving  for  household  heads  who 
changed  residence  in  the  12  months  preceding  the  survey.  Using  this  data 
source,  the  present  study  provides  an  initial  analysis  of  the  reported  reasons 
underlying  interstate  and  interregional  migration  that  took  place  between 
August  1973  and  December  1976. 

Analysis  of  these  data  is  subject  to  the  usual  limitations  survey  research, 
especially  the  ability  of  individuals  to  articulate  the  reasons  for  their  behavior. 
Some  other  limitations  are  also  present;  for  instance,  only  the  “main  reason 
for  migrating  was  recorded.  But  for  studying  reasons  for  moving,  the  recent 
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Annual  Housing  Surveys  offer  many  unique  opportunities  not  present  in  any 
other  data  source.  For  one  thing,  the  Annual  Housing  Surveys  identified  some 
reasons  for  moving-notably,  “retirement”  and  “wanted  change  of  climate”- 
not  reported  separately  in  the  earlier  Census  Bureau  surveys.  Secondly,  the 
large  size  of  the  Annual  Housing  Surveys  and  the  ability  to  augment  their  size 
by  cumulating  successive  annual  samples  allow  more  extensive  investigation  of 
how  reasons  for  moving  vary  according  to  individual  characteristics  (especially, 
migrants’  educational  level  and  earnings).  Finally,  the  data  allow  the  first 
opportunity  to  disaggregate  migrants  to  and  from  individual  major  regions  of 
the  country  according  to  reasons  for  moving. 

Limited  to  the  “main”  reason  for  moving  and  focusing  on  interstate  and 
interregional  migrants,  the  remainder  of  this  study  addresses  five  related  sets  of 
questions. 

•  Can  most  interstate  moves  be  attributed  to  economic  considerations, 
like  job  transfers  and  the  search  for  employment?  Or  do  noneconomic 
motives  now  rival  the  search  for  economic  opportunity  in  accounting 
for  interstate  migration? 

•  How  important  is  climate  as  a  reason  for  moving?  Is  it  more  important 
for  young  persons  than  for  older  persons?  Do  the  college  educated  give 
greater  significance  to  climate  than  other  persons  making  interstate 
moves? 

•  How  many  interstate  migrants  are  persons  moving  as  result  of  /h 
retirement?  What  are  the  age,  household  type,  and  income  of  the  V 
typical  retiree  who  relocates  to  another  State? 

•  In  view  of  the  accelerated  net  inmigration  to  the  South  in  the  1970’s, 
would  the  region  still  have  net  inmigration  if  we  examined  only 
persons  moving  for  strictly  job-related  reasons?  Or,  perhaps  more 
simply,  how  many  persons  are  moving  to  the  South  because  of 
climate,  in  order  to  retire,  or  for  some  other  reason  that  is  not  directly 
job-related? 

•  Are  people  now  more  willing  to  move  because  of  personal  preferences 
(for  climate,  amenities,  etc.)?  If  so,  what  are  some  of  the  possible 
implications  for  public  policies  aimed  at  guiding  or  re-directing 
economic  growth  and  population  distribution? 

Source  of  Data 

Data  on  reasons  for  moving  can  be  notoriously  subjective,  so  it  is  important 
to  specify  the  circumstances  under  which  the  data  were  collected  and 
processed.  We  used  data  from  the  1974,  1975,  and  1976  Annual  Housing 
Surveys  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau  under  an  agreement  with  tire 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Each  of  these  three  national 
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surveys  was  based  on  interviews  of  occupants  of  62,000  to  64,000  housing 
units  throughout  the  country.  Each  of  the  surveys  had  the  same  question  on 
reasons  for  moving,  and  the  three  surveys  were  pooled  m  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  interstate  migrants  available  for  analysis.  The  surveys  were  taken  in 
the  fall  of  each  year  (August  through  October  in  1974  and  October  through 
December  in  1975  and  1976). 


For  household  heads  who  moved  in  the  12  months  preceding  each  of  the 
surveys,  information  was  obtained  on  the  location  of  the  previous  residence 
and  the  reason  for  the  move.  The  questions  on  place  of  previous  residence  and 
the  reason  for  the  move  are  reproduced  as  figure  1. 


Without  being  given  a  flashcard,  the  respondent  was  asked  to  state  the 
reason  for  the  move.  The  interviewer  was  instructed  to  write  each  reason  on 
lines  provided  on  the  questionnaire,  and  then  to  ascertain  from  the  respondent 
the  “main”  reason  for  the  move.  The  “main”  reason  was  indicated  by  checking 
one  of  30  predetermined  reasons  (in  addition  to  “other”)  printed  on  the 
questionnaire  (see  figure  1). 

The  30  reasons  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  many  persons  could  be 
expected  to  cite  more  than  one  in  answering  the  question.  For  exf™Ple’  * 
person  who,  when  asked  the  reason  for  having  moved,  answered,  When  1 
retired  from  the  Air  Force,  I  moved  to  Arizona  because  the  weather  was 
warm”  would  be  citing  three  of  the  30  reasons:  retirement  (reason  number  3), 
leaving  the  Armed  Forces  (reason  number  2),  and  desire  for  a  better  climate 
(reason  number  30).  Or  consider  a  person  who  said,  “When  I  graduated  from 
college,  I  moved  back  to  my  parents’  home  while  looking  for  a  job.  Such  a 
person' could  be  considered  as  having  given  two  of  the  30  reasons:  namely, 
reason  number  12  (“Moved  to  be  closer  to  relatives”)  and  reason  number  4 
(“new  job  or  looking  for  work”).  Interviewers  were  instructed  to  accept 
whatever  the  respondent  said  was  the  main  reason  for  having  moved. 


At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  way  of  tabulating  how  many  respondents 
gave  more  than  one  reason  or  how  respondents  chose  among  the  reasons  given 
in  deciding  upon  the  “main”  reason.  The  1963  survey  of  reasons  for  moving 
did  accept  multiple  reasons,  and  of  male  intercounty  movers  18  to  64  years  of 
age,  about  15  percent  cited  more  than  one  reason  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1966,  p.  5).  Hence,  a  sizeable  minority  of  intercounty  movers  in  the  earlier 
survey  cited  more  than  one  reason  for  moving,  but  of  those  who  cited  more 
than  one  reason,  most  gave  only  two  reasons.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  in  the  1963  survey  multiple  reasons  were  more  likely  to  be  given  by 
intercounty  movers  than  by  intracounty  movers,  suggesting  that  longdistance 
migration  is  a  more  complex  process  that  can  involve  a  balancing  of  competing 
concerns. 


Note  also  that  data  on  migration  and  reasons  for  migration  in  the  Annual 
Housing  Surveys  are  for  the  household  “head,’  as  defined  in  the  traditional 
manner  employed  by  the  Census  Bureau  (see,  for  example,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
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Figure  1.  Facsimile  of  Question  on  Reason  for  Moving:  Annual  Housing  Surveys 
of  1974,  1975,  and  1976 


Section  1 1 1C  -  OCCUPIED  UNITS  (Include  URE)  -  Continued 

|  1  URE  household  (See  item  7.  page  /) 

-  Skip  to  10 5.  page  31 

CHECK 

(See  Check  Item  A(3),  page  14) 

ITEM  Q 

[T~l  Head  moved  here  during  the  last  12  months  -  Ask  83 

|  1  Head  has  lived  here  12  months  or  longer  -  Skip  to  102a,  page  30 

83.  What  was  th 

address  of  .  .  .’s  (head) 

Address  (Number  and  street) 

previous  residence?  I 

l 

l 

1 

1 

1 

City  or  town 

l 

1 

l 

l 

County  State  ZIP  code 

l 

OR 

!© 

i  Q  Outside  the  United  States  -  Skip  to  102a, 

1 

1  1  1  1  1  Poge3° 

84.  What  is  the  main  reason  .  .  .  (head)  moved 

EMPLOYMENT 

from  his  previous  residence?  |U78) 

i  Q  Job  transfer 

(Write  all  reasons  mentioned  below,  and  then 

2  Q  Entered  or  left  U.S.  Armed  Forces 

mark  the  main  reason.)  i 

3  Q  Retirement 

I 

4  Q  New  job  or  looking  for  work 

i 

5  Q  Commuting  reasons 

I 

6  Q  To  attend  school 

I 

i 

7  □  Other 

1 

FAMILY 

-  1© 

a  □  Needed  larger  house  or  apartment 

9  Q  Widowed 

1 

io  □  Separated 

i 

1 1  □  Divorced 

-  , 

12  Q  Moved  to  be  closer  to  relatives 

l 

I 

i  3  □  Newly  married 

i 

14  □  Family  increased 

i 

i  s  □  Fami  ly  decreased 

± 

16  Q  Wanted  to  establish  own  household 

I 

17  □  Other 

I 

OTHER 

© 

18  Q  Neighborhood  overcrowded 

19  Q  Change  in  racial  or  ethnic  composition 

i 

of  neighborhood 

i 

20  Q  Wanted  better  neighborhood 

21  □  Wanted  to  own  residence 

I 

22  □  Lower  rent  or  less  expensive  house 

l 

23  □  Wanted  better  house 

i 

24  Q  Displaced  by  urban  renewal,  highway 

construction,  or  other  public  activity 

i 

25  □  Displaced  by  private  action 

i 

26  □  Schools 

l 

27  Q  Wanted  to  rent  residence 

I 

28  Q  Wanted  residence  with  more  conveniences 

l 

29  □  Natural  disaster 

I 

30  □  Wanted  change  of  climate 

I 

I 

l 

31  □  Other 
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Census  1978b,  Appendix  page  19).  In  husband-wife  couples,  the  husband  was 
considered  the  “head”  of  the  family  for  purposes  of  data  coUection  and 
tabulation,  but  automatic  designation  of  the  husband  as  the  household  head  is 
being  discontinued,  and  in  the  future  the  expression  household  head  will 
appear  neither  on  questionnaires  nor  in  publications.  We  use  the  word  head 
only  because  the  data  were  collected  in  terms  of  the  individual  designated  as 

the  “head”  (see  figure  1). 

Detailed  Reasons  for  Migrating 

Counterbalancing  some  of  the  shortcomings  identified  above,  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  new  surveys  is  the  detailed  list  of  reasons  for  moving. 
The  30  reasons  are  much  more  extensive  than  has  been  available  in  the  pas  . 
Table  1  gives  the  percent  of  household  heads  and  the  number  of  persons  in 
those  households  moving  for  each  of  the  30  reasons. 

The  data  confirm  previous  conclusions  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1966) 
that  most  commonly  expressed  reasons  for  interstate  migration  are  job 
transfers  and  the  taking  of  a  new  job  or  looking  for  work.  As  a  reason  for 
moving,  job  transfers  accounted  for  23.8  percent  of  interstate  migration  of 
household  heads  and  27.6  percent  of  total  interstate  migrants.  This  reason 
appears  to  be  somewhat  more  important  for  total  interstate  migrants  than  for 
household  heads,  because  the  data  for  total  interstate  migrants  were  obtained 
by  applying  the  reason  for  moving  given  by  the  household  head  to  all  persons 
.  in  that  household.  Household  heads  giving  “job  transfer  as  the  reason  for 
I  moving  have  slightly  larger  households  on  the  average  than  all  interstate 
migrants,  so  “job  transfers”  account  for  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  persons 
than  of  households  moving  between  States.  More  will  be  said  later  about  other 
characteristics  of  households  moving  for  the  various  reasons. 

Among  household  heads,  the  taking  of  new  jobs  or  looking  for  work  (reason 
number  4)  is  about  as  important  as  job  transfers,  accounting  for  23.6  percent 
of  interstate  moves.  Together  these  two  strictly  job-related  reasons  account  for 
slightly  more  than  47  percent  of  the  interstate  migration  of  households  and  51 
peTcent  of  interstate  migration  of  total  persons.  In  interpreting  these  results, 
one  can  either  stress  that  these  two  job-related  reasons  strongly  predominate 
over  other  reasons  for  interstate  migration,  or,  alternatively,  one  can  emphasize 
that  they  account  for  less  than  a  majority  of  households  moving  between 
States  and  barely  a  majority  (51  percent)  of  total  interstate  migrants. 

We  are  inclined  to  emphasize  the  latter  aspect,  pointing  out  that  many 
factors  other  than  employment  considerations  influence  the  decision  to  move 
or  stay.  Even  taking  a  more  liberal  definition  of  what  is  an  employment-related 
reason  for  moving  by  including  reasons  l(job  transfer),  2  (entered  or  left  U.S. 
Armed  Forces),  4  (new  job  or  looking  for  work),  and  7  (other  employment 
reason),  one  still  can  account  for  just  under  55  percent  of  the  interstate 
migration  of  households  and  59  percent  of  interstate  migration  of  persons 
Hence,  attempts  to  explain  or  predict  interstate  migration  solely  on  the  basis  ot 
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Table  1 .  Detailed  Reasons  for  Moving  Given  by  Household  Heads  Moving 
Between  States  in  the  12  Months  Preceding  the  1974,  1975,  and 
1976  Annual  Housing  Surveys,  According  to  Number  of  House¬ 
holds  and  Total  Persons 


Detailed  reason  for  move 

Percent  distribution 

Households 

Persons 

EMPLOYMENT 

Job  transfer 

23.8 

27.6 

Entered  or  left  U.S.  Armed  Forces 

4.8 

4.9 

Retirement 

3.4 

3.0 

New  job  or  looking  for  work 

23.6 

23.4 

Commuting  reasons 

1.0 

0.9 

To  attend  school 

5.4 

3.9 

Other 

2.4 

2.6 

FAMILY 

Needed  larger  house  or  apartment 

0.8 

1.1 

Widowed 

0.7 

0.3 

Separated 

1.2 

1.2 

Divorced 

1.0 

0.8 

Moved  to  be  closer  to  relatives 

7.5 

7.1 

Newly  married 

1.6 

1.4 

Family  increased 

0.1 

0.1 

Family  decreased 

0.1 

0.1 

Wanted  to  establish  own  household 

1.6 

1.2 

Other 

2.7 

2.8 

OTHER 

Neighborhood  overcrowded 

0.4 

0.4 

Change  in  racial  or  ethnic  composition 

of  neighborhood 

0.2 

0.1 

Wanted  better  neighborhood 

1.1 

1.2 

Wanted  to  own  residence 

0.9 

1.0 

Lower  rent  or  less  expensive  house 

0.8 

0.8 

Wanted  a  better  house 

0.3 

0.4 

Displaced  by  urban  renewal,  highway 

construction,  or  other  public  activity 

0.1 

0.1 

Displaced  by  private  action 

0.3 

0.4 

Schools 

1.0 

0.9 

Wanted  to  rent  residence 

0.2 

0.1 

Wanted  residence  with  more  conveniences 

0.2 

0.1 

Natural  disaster 

0.1 

0.1 

Wanted  change  of  climate 

5.1 

4.8 

Other 

5.5 

5.4 

Not  reported 

2.1 

1.7 

Interstate  migrants  (thousands) 

5,843 

16,332 
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economic  variables  may  fail  to  account  for  the  movements  of  a  sizeable 
proportion  of  the  population.  Furthermore,  as  discussed  in  a  later  section,  an 
important  minority  of  both  workers  and  nonworkers  moving  between  States 
receive  income  from  transfer  payments  (notably  retirement  benefits)  which 
may  considerably  enhance  their  locational  freedom  and  reduce  the  necessity  to 
choose  jobs  entirely  on  the  basis  of  wage  rates. 

Besides  job  transfers  (reason  number  1)  and  taking  a  new  job  or  looking  for 
work  (reason  number  4),  what  other  factors  help  account  for  interstate 
migration?  According  to  table  1,  the  third  most  important  reason  for  interstate 
migration  of  household  heads  is  “moved  to  be  closer  to  relatives  (reason 
number  12).  Seven  and  one-half  percent  of  all  household  heads  moving 
between  States  in  the  study  period  cited  this  factor  as  the  main  reason  for 
their  move.  This  reason  probably  reflects  a  great  heterogeneity  of  motivations, 
for  it  could  include  recent  college  graduates  who  move  back  to  their  parents 
home  town,  recently  divorced  or  separated  persons  who  move  to  be  near 
relatives,  and  elderly  persons  who  move  in  order  to  live  near  their  grown 
children.  Note,  however,  that  the  amount  of  interstate  migration  for  such 
reasons  is  understated  in  the  survey  because  only  household  heads  were  asked 
about  migration  and  reasons  for  moving.  For  example,  a  widow  who  moves  in 
with  her  grown  daughter  would  ordinarily  not  be  considered  a  household  head 
and  tli  ere  fore  would  not  be  asked  about  mobility  status  in  the  Annual  Housing 
Surveys-  only  if  the  hypothetical  widow  maintained  a  household  independent 
of  that  of  her  daughter  would  she  be  asked  the  questions  on  mobility  status.  As 
shown  in  later  sections,  the  reason  “moved  to  be  closer  to  relatives  is 
especially  important  among  households  headed  by  women,  heads  over  55,  and 
heads  with  less  than  a  high  school  education. 


Aside  from  the  most  frequently  cited  reasons  for  moving-job  transfers,  new 
jobs  or  looking  for  work,  and  moves  to  be  closer  to  relatives-three  reasons 
each  account  for  about  five  percent  of  household  heads  moving  between 
States.  These  are  “entered  or  left  U.S.  Armed  Forces  (4.8  percent),  to 
attend  school”  (5.4  percent),  and  “wanted  change  of  climate”  (5.1  percent). 
The  role  of  the  military  and  student  migration  is  understated  in  these  statistics 
because  persons  in  group  quarters,  like  military  barracks  and  college  dormi¬ 
tories,  are  not  covered  in  the  survey.  Still,  private  households  headed  by 
military  personnel  or  college  students  represented  about  1  out  of  every  10 
households  moving  between  States  during  the  study  period. 


In  about  1  out  of  every  20  households  moving  between  States,  the  desire  for 
a  change  of  climate  was  the  main  reason  for  moving.  The  desire  for  a 
climate  change  is  somewhat  more  commonly  expressed  as  the  main  reason  tor 
interstate  migration  than  retirement;  climate  was  cited  by  5.1  percent  ot  all 
households  moving  between  States,  compared  with  the  3.4  percent  ot 
households  moving  as  a  result  of  retirement.  Of  the  30  reasons  for  interstate 
migration  of  household  heads,  climate  is  certainly  among  the  six  most 
important.  This  seems  like  a  rather  prominent  role  for  a  reason  that  was  not 
recorded  (at  least  not  tabulated)  in  the  earlier  Census  Bureau  survey  of  reasons 
for  moving  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1966). 
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This  somewhat  unanticipated  role  played  by  climate  as  a  “main”  reason  for 
interstate  migration  certainly  merits  fuller  investigation,  and  the  next  two 
sections  examine  the  role  of  climate  and  the  other  reasons  for  moving  in 
accounting  for  the  migration  of  persons  of  different  ages,  different  earnings 
levels,  and  different  educational  attainments. 

Variability  by  Age 

Many  of  the  reasons  for  moving  examined  in  the  preceding  section  are 
probably  highly  related  to  a  person’s  age,  so  in  order  to  get  a  better  picture  of 
why  people  move,  it  is  important  to  give  the  question  greater  focus  by  asking, 
“Why  do  young  persons  move?”  and  “Why  do  older  persons  move?” 

How  some  reasons  for  moving  vary  with  age  is  obvious:  retirement  is  a 
phenomenon  of  older  persons  (even  though  the  average  age  of  retirement  has 
been  falling),  and  moves  to  look  for  work  or  to  change  jobs  tend  to  be 
characteristic  of  persons  just  entering  the  labor  force.  But  the  variability  of 
other  reasons  for  moving  with  age  is  less  obvious.  Especially  intriguing  is  the 
question  of  whether  climate  currently  plays  a  more  important  role  in  the 
migration  of  the  young  than  the  old. 

On  the  one  hand,  one  might  expect  climate  to  play  a  more  prominent  role 
in  the  locational  decisions  of  young  persons  than  of  older  persons.  If  there  have 
been  changes  in  personal  values-less  emphasis  on  the  work  ethic  and  more 
emphasis  on  life  styles  and  “doing  one’s  own  thing”  where  the  weather  is 
nice— one  might  expect  such  value  shifts  to  be  more  characteristic  of  the  young  / 
than  the  old.  Furthermore,  fewer  family  obligations  may  give  the  young  more  ' 
freedom  to  move  wherever  they  please,  without  worrying  about  finding  a  job 
that  can  support  dependent  family  members  as  well  as  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  financial  sacrifices  are  required  in  order  to  give 
priority  to  considerations  of  climate  in  migration  decisions,  then  middle-aged 
persons  may  be  in  a  better  position  than  the  young  to  make  a  trade-off 
between  income  and  amenities.  Middle-aged  household  heads  typically  have 
been  in  the  labor  force  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  had  more  opportunity 
than  younger  persons  to  accumulate  assets  (savings  accounts,  stocks,  etc.)  that 
can  provide  supplementary  income  to  wages.  Hence,  middle-aged  persons 
seeking  a  career  change  may  be  more  able  than  the  young  to  accept  wage  cuts 
in  order  to  live  where  the  weather  is  nice. 

Table  2  provides  a  perspective  on  these  c  jmpeting  hypotheses  by 
disaggregating  reasons  for  moving  according  to  broad  age  groups,  sex,  and 
employment  status  of  household  heads.  In  this  and  subsequent  tables,  the  most 
commonly  cited  reasons  for  moving  are  shown  separately,  as  in  table  1 ,  but  we 
grouped  reasons  9,  10,  11,  and  13  through  17  into  a  category  labeled  “other 
family  reason.”  Reasons  5,  8,  18  through  29,  and  31  were  grouped  as  “all  other 
reasons.” 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


As  the  table  shows,  climate  is  less  often  cited  by  the  young  as  the  main 
reason  for  interstate  migration.  The  percent  of  interstate  migrant  household 
heads  citing  climate  as  the  main  reason  for  moving  rises  from  3.2  percent  of 
ages  20  to  34,  to  5.8  percent  of  ages  35  to  54,  and  then  to  12.1  percent  at  ages 
55  and  over.  The  same  progression  with  age  is  evident  when  considering  on  y 
household  heads  who  were  employed  in  the  week  preceding  the  survey.  As 
shown  in  the  bottom  part  of  the  table,  the  percent  ot  workers  who  cited 
climate  as  the  main  reason  for  moving  rises  from  2.6  percent  at  ages  20  to  34 
to  5.8  percent  at  ages  55  and  over. 

In  making  these  comparisons  across  age  groups,  one  should  bear  in  mind 
that  interstate  migration  is  most  common  among  the  young,  with  the  peak  rate 
among  all  persons  occurring  at  age  23  (see  Long,  1973b).  Since  interstate 
migration  is  concentrated  among  the  young,  the  number  of  young  inters  a  e 
migrants  moving  because  of  climate  exceeds  the  number  of  older  interstate 
migrants  seeking  a  climate  change.  The  3.2  percent  of  household  heads  20to 
34  years  old  moving  between  States  because  of  climate  represented  107,000 
interstate  migrants,  whereas  the  12.1  percent  of  interstate  migrants  over  55 
moving  for  this  reason  represented  only  89,000  interstate  migrants.  Tims,  he 
number  of  young  persons  migrating  because  of  climate  is  greater  than  tie 
number  of  old  persons  migrating  for  this  reason,  even  though  older  migrants 
are  more  likely  to  cite  climate  as  the  reason  for  moving. 

To  get  a  complete  perspective  on  the  relationship  between  age  and 
migration  to  seek  a  climate  change,  one  needs  to  relate  the  number  of 
climate-seeking  interstate  migrants  not  only  to  the  total  number  of  interstate 
migrants  (as  is  done  in  table  2),  but  also  to  the  total  population  in  he 
respective  age  groups.  In  creating  the  latter  measure,  one  is  asking,  What  is  the 
probability  that  an  individual  picked  at  random  from  the  total  household  heads 
of  a  given  age  group  will  move  to  seek  a  change  of  climate.  The  results 
indicate  that  in  a  year’s  time  about  5  in  1,000  household  heads  20  to  34  years 
old  will  move  between  States  and  report  the  desire  for  a  change  of  climate  as 
the  main  reason  for  moving;  at  ages  35  to  54,  about  4  in  1,000  will  do  so;  and 
at  ages  55  and  over  the  ratio  is  about  3  in  1,000.  Differences  among  age  groups 
in  this  respect  are  small  and  diffcult  to  measure  precisely  even  by  cumulatmg 
samples  as  we  have  done,  but  the  results  unmistakably  show  that  older  persons 
are  not  more  likely  than  the  young  to  undertake  an  interstate  move  in  order  to 
seek  a  climate  change,  even  though  older  persons  who  have  moved  between 
States  are  more  likely  than  the  young  to  report  climate  as  the  reason  for  having 
moved.  This  seeming  paradox  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  for  almost  all  of  the 
specified  potential  reasons  for  moving,  older  persons  are  less  likely  to 
undertake  interstate  migration  than  the  young. 

The  importance  of  climate  as  the  “main”  reason  for  moving  is  clearly 
overshadowed  by  economic  reasons  for  moving,  at  least  at  ages  under  55.  The 
three  economic  reasons  shown  in  the  table  account  for  50  to  60  percent  of 
interstate  moves  of  household  heads  under  55  years  old.  As  expected,  “new  job 
or  looking  for  work”  appears  to  be  more  common  at  ages  under  35  than  at  ages 
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35  to  54  Job  transfers  are  the  most  common  reason  for  interstate  migration 
among  household  heads  35  to  54  years  old.  In  a  general  way,  the  data  lend 
support  to  the  notion,  expressed  by  Lansing  and  Mueller  (1966)  and  others, 
that  the  migration  of  the  young  is  governed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
search  for  employment,  whereas  the  migration  of  middle-aged  workers  often 
represents  a  search  for  better  employment. 

Among  heads  over  55,  moves  to  be  closer  to  relatives  or  to  retire  are  the 
most  commonly  cited  “main”  reasons  for  moving  between  States.  Even  among 
employed  persons  in  this  age  category,  the  employment-related  reasons  for 
moving  play  a  less  prominent  role  than  among  younger  interstate  migrants. 
About  47  percent  of  employed  household  heads  55  years  and  over  moving 
between  States  gave  one  of  the  three  employment-related  reasons,  compared 
with  62  percent  of  employed  heads  20  to  34  years  old,  and  68  percent  at  ages 
35  to  54.  The  decline  in  the  significance  of  employment-related  reasons  at  the 
oldest  age  group  is  evident  even  when  we  limit  consideration  to  employed  male 
household  heads.  Clearly,  older  workers  who  move  between  States  assign 
greater  significance  to  various  noneconomic  considerations  than  do  younger 
workers. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  fact  that  5  percent  of  interstate  migrant 
household  heads  who  were  55  or  over  and  employed  gave  “retirement”  as  the 
reason  for  the  move.  This  seeming  anomaly  of  being  both  retired  and  working 
suggests  to  us  an  important  mixing  of  the  two  activities.  Apparently  many 
persons  retire  from  one  job  (and  draw  retirement  benefits)  only  to  enter  a  new 
line  of  work.  In  the  survey,  many  of  these  persons  seem  to  have  reported  an  C 
employment  reason  rather  than  retirement  as  the  “main”  reason  for  their 
move,  and  indeed,  either  answer  would  have  been  correct.  By  supplementing 
retirement  benefits  with  earnings  from  paid  employment,  such  individuals  may 
have  considerable  freedom  as  to  where  to  live,  and  we  will  have  more  to  say 
later  about  implications  for  population  redistribution 

A  final  point  to  note  from  table  2  is  that  at  every  age  female  household 
heads— even  employed  female  household  heads— are  less  likely  than  male  heads 
to  cite  an  employment  reason  for  moving.  Among  employed  household  heads 
between  20  and  34  years  of  age,  the  three  economic  reasons  were  cited  by  66 
percent  of  men  and  42  percent  of  women;  somewhat  larger  differences  exist  at 
ages  35  to  54.  In  general,  women  workers  who  head  households  are  less  likely 
than  men  to  report  job  transfers  and  more  likely  to  report  various  family 
reasons  for  moving. 

Education  and  Earnings 

In  investigating  why  people  move,  we  first  refined  the  question  by  asking 
whether  young  persons  (who  predominate  among  interstate  migrants)  move  for 
different  reasons  than  older  persons.  An  additional  refinement  of  the  question 
can  be  obtained  by  asking  whether  the  college-educated  move  for  different 
reasons  than  persons  with  limited  educational  attainments,  or  whether  the 
economically  well-off  move  for  different  reasons  than  the  poor. 
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Some  differences  between  persons  at  the  educational  and  economic 
extremes  as  to  reasons  for  moving  are  obvious.  But  others  are  less  clear, 
especially  as  regards  various  noneconomic  reasons  for  moving.  As  betore, 
climate-though  not  dominating  among  the  “main”  reasons  for  moving-may 
indicate  the  importance  assigned  to  various  amenities,  like  recreational  facilities 
and  the  use  of  leisure  time,  by  persons  of  different  social  statuses.  Being  able  to 
say  that  climate  was  the  main  reason  for  moving  may  even  indicate  the  range  o 
choices  available  to  persons  who  move  between  States.  For  example,  the 
well-educated  may  have  more  employment  opportunities  than  persons  with  less 
education,  and  as  a  result  the  well-educated  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  pick 
jobs  that  fit  in  with  climatic  preferences.  Hence,  the  well-educated  may 
be  more  likely  than  persons  with  less  formal  education  to  report  that  climate 
was  the  reason  for  accepting  one  job  rather  than  another. 

To  examine  these  possibilities,  we  tabulated  reasons  for  moving  according  to 
educational  level  of  interstate  migrants  in  table  3,  and  according  to  annual 
earnings  in  table  4.  Both  tables  incorporate  controls  for  sex  and  are  restricted 
to  persons  20  to  54  years  old-ages  where  labor  force  participation  rates  are 
typically  high  (although  the  tables  show  data  separately  for  all  household  heads 
as  well  as  those  who  worked  in  the  week  preceding  the  survey). 

The  expectation  that  well-educated  interstate  migrants  would  be  more  likely 
to  cite  climate  than  the  poorly-educated  is  not  supported.  Among  male 
interstate  migrants,  the  percent  citing  climate  as  the  reason  for  moving  fell 
from  5.7  percent  of  those  with  less  than  a  high  school  education  (i.e.,  less  than 
12  years  of  school  completed)  to  1.9  percent  of  those  with  16  or  more  years  of 
school  (usually  implying  the  completion  of  a  college  degree).  Even  when  we 
limit  consideration  to  employed  male  interstate  migrants,  the  percent  reporting 
climate  as  the  reason  for  moving  is  much  lower  among  those  with  a  college 
education  than  among  those  with  less  education.  Among  women  the 
relationship  between  educational  level  and  likelihood  of  citing  climate  as  the 
reason  for  interstate  migration  is  erratic,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  idea  that  the  percent  citing  climate  is  highest  among  those  with  the  highest 
educational  level 

Before  dismissing  the  scenario  sketched  above,  however,  one  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  likelihood  of  moving  between  States  is  directly  related  to 
educational  level  (Long,  1973a).  As  a  result,  the  college-educated  are  greatly 
overrepresented  among  interstate  migrants.  At  the  20-to-54  age  range,  the  -.1 
percent  of  total  college  graduates  (both  sexes)  who  cited  climate  as  the  reason 
for  moving  represents  38,000  households  moving  between  States  for  this 
reason— nearly  equal  to  the  number  (40,000)  of  households  with  heads  of  less 
than  a  high  school  education  moving  between  States  to  seek  a  climate  change. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  visualize  these  relationships  is  to  inquire  about  the 
possibility  that  a  household  will  move  between  States  for  a  given  reason 
(climate,  in  this  case).  Among  all  household  heads  20  to  54  years  old  with  less 
than  a  high  school  education  (data  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  197  ), 
about  4  in  1,000  will  move  between  States  in  a  year’s  time  and  cite  climate  as 
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Table  3.  Educational  Level  and  Reasons  for  Moving  Given  by  Household  Heads  20  to  54  Years  Old  Moving  Between  States  in 


Table  4.  Earnings  in  Last  12  Months  and  Reasons  for  Moving  Given  by  Household  Heads  20  to  54  Years  Old  Moving  Between 
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the  main  reason  for  the  move.  Nearly  the  same  proportion— 3  in  1 ,000— of 
household  heads  who  are  college  graduates  will  move  between  States  in  a  year 
and  cite  climate  as  the  main  reason  for  moving.  These  two  proportions  are  not 
measurably  different,  and  we  conclude  that  the  desire  for  a  change  of  climate  is 
about  as  likely  to  induce  interstate  migration  among  high  school  dropouts  as 
among  college  graduates  in  the  20-to-54  age  range. 

To  summarize:  the  probability  of  undertaking  interstate  migration  in  order 
to  obtain  a  better  climate  does  not  appear  to  be  strongly  related  to  an 
individual’s  educational  level,  but  interstate  migrants  with  low  levels  of 
educational  attainment  are  more  likely  than  the  highly  educated  to  report 
climate  as  the  reason  for  having  moved.  This  seeming  paradox  simply  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  highly  educated  are  much  more  likely  to  move  between 
States,  usually  for  some  economic  reason.  From  table  3,  observe  that  job 
transfers  were  cited  by  nearly  37  percent  of  male  college  graduates  moving 
between  States,  compared  with  only  1  2  percent  for  men  with  less  than  a  high 
school  education.  Rather  clearly,  their  employment  in  jobs  that  permit  (or 
require)  job  transfers  is  a  major  factor  accounting  for  the  higher  interstate 
migration  rates  of  college  graduates. 

But  the  interplay  between  educational  level  and  the  role  of  noneconomic 
factors  like  climate  can  be  very  complex.  Many  college  graduates  may  reject 
job  transfers  to  places  where  the  weather  is  bad  or  where  their  favorite  leisure 
activity  cannot  easily  be  pursued,  only  to  accept  a  later  transfer  to  a  place 
where  the  climate  is  mild  and  then  to  report  “job  transfer”  as  the  reason  for 
moving.  Furthermore,  because  they  move  between  States  more  frequently, 
college  graduates  may  sometimes  be  willing  to  accept  a  job  in  a  place  they  do 
not  like,  with  the  expectation  that  a  better  (or  equally  good)  job  will  shortly 
come  along  in  a  location  offering  a  better  climate.  Persons  with  only  a  high 
school  education  expect  far  fewer  lifetime  moves  (see  Long,  1973a)  and  may 
not  have  such  options. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  high  incomes  among  the 
highly-educated  may  reduce  the  need  to  migrate  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
attractions  of  particular  locations.  For  example,  high-income  persons  who  like 
to  ski  may  be  able  to  afford  week-end  airplane  trips  to  Colorado  without 
having  to  live  in  Colorado.  And  being  able  to  afford  a  condominium  in  Florida 
may  reduce  the  need  to  migrate  to  Florida  in  order  to  enjoy  warm  weather. 
Second  homes  in  other  locations— along  rivers,  at  the  beach,  in  the  mountains— 
may  allow  part-year  residences  where  recreational  facilities  are  present  and  may 
reduce  the  need  to  migrate  to  such  places  on  a  permanent  basis.  Extensive 
recreational  developments  built  around  second  homes  owned  by  the  well-to-do 
probably  tend  to  generate  employment  opportunities  in  construction  and 
service  industries,  and  these  jobs— many  of  which  are  not  high-paying— may 
facilitate  the  movement  of  lower-income  persons  to  such  developments.  Hence, 
some  recreational  developments  could  conceivably  reduce  the  need  of  the 
well-to-do  to  migrate  to  amenity -rich  locations  while  encouraging  the  migration 
of  persons  of  more  modest  economic  means  to  such  areas. 
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This  general  perspective  is  perhaps  supported  by  noting  the  infrequency 
with  which  persons  of  high  earnings  cite  noneconomic  reasons  for  moving  (see 
table  4).  Only  0.7  percent  of  men  with  annual  earnings  in  excess  of  $25,000 
cited  climate  as  the  reason  for  moving  between  States.  Family  reasons  were 
also  cited  infrequently  among  persons  at  this  earnings  level.  Fully  64  percent  of 
men  who  had  earnings  over  $25,000  and  who  moved  between  States  reported 
that  a  job  transfer  was  the  reason  for  moving. 

The  resulting  sketch  of  who  moves  and  why  is  one  that  emphasizes  the 
overall  higher  migration  rates  of  well-educated  persons.  Such  individuals 
overwhelmingly  report  job-related  reasons  (especially  job  transfers)  as  the  main 
reason  for  moving,  although  for  many,  noneconomic  factors  may  play  an 
important  but  unmeasured  role  in  influencing  the  timing  of  the  move  and  the 
choice  of  destination.  Persons  with  low  levels  of  education  or  earnings  are  more 
likely  to  report  noneconomic  reasons,  especially  family  considerations  but  also 
climate,  in  explaining  why  they  moved 

Retirees 

In  order  to  statistically  portray  the  different  types  of  interstate  migrants,  we 
decided  to  present  summary  characteristics  of  households  moving  for  each  of 
the  major  reasons.  This  approach  can  be  a  graphic  way  of  contrasting  the  age, 
income,  and  composition  of  the  typical  household  moving  to  seek  a  change  of 
climate,  because  job  transfer,  etc.  The  last  change  we  made  in  designing  the 
tabulation  for  this  purpose  was  to  add  a  line  to  show  the  proportion  of 
interstate  migrant  households  receiving  pension  income.  This  last-minute 
change  produced  what  turned  out  to  be  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
tabulation  shown  as  table  5. 

Fully  20  percent  of  households  moving  between  States  were  found  to  be 
receiving  pension  income.  In  this  case,  “pension  income  means  that  at  least 
one  person  in  the  household  reported  income  in  the  preceding  12  months  from 
at  least  one  of  three  sources  indicated  on  the  questionnaire:  social  security  or 
Railroad  Retirement  payments,  government  employee  pensions,  or  private 
pensions  or  annuities.  The  questionnaire  had  separate  lines  for  9  other  types  of 
income  for  each  household  member  (for  a  fascimile  of  the  1976  questionnaire, 
see  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1978b,  Appendix  pages  38  and  39). 


Of  course,  not  all  persons  receiving  such  income  are  retirees,  because  social 
security  sometimes  goes  to  the  children  of  decedents.  But  most  persons  with 
these  types  of  income  are  retirees,  and  almost  all  have  enhanced  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  where  to  live.  The  20  percent  of  households  with  income  of  this 
type  represents  in  excess  of  3,000,000  interstate  migrants  during  the  3-year 
period  of  study.  Clearly,  the  migration  of  so  many  persons  can  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  population  redistribution. 

The  20  percent  of  households  moving  between  States  that  have  pension 
income  contrasts  sharply  with  the  3.0  percent  of  households  reporting 
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Table  5.  Summar 
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“retirement”  as  the  reason  for  moving  (refer  back  to  table  1).  Thus,  the  data 
on  reasons  for  moving  substantially  understate  the  number  of  retirees  among 
interstate  migrants.  Among  interstate  migrants,  the  number  of  households  with 
retirement  income  may  be  six  times  as  large  as  the  number  of  households  that 
reported  retirement  as  the  reason  for  moving. 

One  reason  for  the  “understatement”  of  retirement  as  a  reason  for  moving 
can  be  found  by  looking  at  the  employment  status  of  household  heads  for 
whom  retirement  was  cited  as  the  reason  for  moving.  In  table  5  observe  that 
nearly  12  percent  of  “retired”  household  heads  who  moved  between  States 
were  working  in  the  week  preceding  the  survey.  More  of  the  non-working 
retirees  are  likely  to  become  employed  at  a  later  date,  after  they  have  had  more 
time  to  look  for  work  in  the  area  of  destination. 

Another  indicator  of  the  mixing  of  retirement  and  working  can  be  found  by 
noting  that  pension  income  was  reported  by  nearly  8  percent  of  household 
heads  giving  “job  transfer”  as  the  reason  for  moving,  and  nearly  1 1  percent  of 
heads  who  moved  to  take  a  new  job  or  look  for  work  reported  pension  income. 
These  data  suggest  to  us  that  many  persons  who  leave  a  job  and  draw 
retirement  benefits  use  the  occasion  to  enter  a  newline  of  work.  Such  persons 
may  look  upon  the  transition  not  as  retirement,  but  as  an  opportunity  for  a 
career  change,  and  when  they  move,  many  report  an  employment  reason  rather 
than  retirement. 

Because  they  do  not  need  to  rely  on  a  job  for  complete  economic  support, 
retirees  who  want  to  supplement  their  pension  benefits  by  working  have  more 
options  as  to  where  to  live  than  other  workers.  Many  persons  with  pension 
income  may  be  willing  to  work  part-time  or  to  rely  on  seasonal  employment, 
and  many  are  willing  to  forego  various  fringe  benefits  (like  generous  retirement 
plans)  that  would  be  an  important  consideration  for  younger  workers.  In 
general,  persons  with  pension  income  do  not  have  to  look  for  jobs  that  pay 
enough  to  support  a  family  because  they  do  not  need  to  support  a  family 
through  current  earnings.  The  potential  impact  of  households  with  what  we 
defined  as  pension  income  can  be  gauged  by  recalling  that  more  than 
3,000,000  of  the  16,332,000  interstate  migrants  during  the  study  period 
belonged  to  households  that  had  some  income  from  pensions. 

Many  of  these  persons  can  give  a  high  priority  to  climate  or  amenities  in 
choosing  where  to  move.  From  table  5,  observe  that  fully  39  percent  of 
persons  citing  climate  as  the  main  reason  for  their  move  also  reported  income 
from  pensions.  About  9  percent  of  persons  moving  for  one  of  the  three 
employment  reasons  reported  income  from  pensions  and,  presumably,  were  in 
a  better  position  than  others  moving  for  employment  reasons  to  emphasize 
noneconomic  considerations  in  making  their  migration  decision. 

Most  of  those  who  said  that  retirement  was  the  reason  for  moving  had 
pension  income.  It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  because  of  pensions  and 
sources  of  income  other  than  earnings,  persons  reporting  retirement  as  the 


main  reason  for  moving  have  a  total  household  income  equal  to  (or  slightly 
greater  than)  the  average  for  all  households  moving  between  States.  Note  from 
table  5  that  of  all  households  moving  between  States  the  median  annual 
household  income  (in  1976  dollars)  was  $1 1,460,  compared  with  SI  1,899  for 
retirees.  But  the  median  annual  earnings  of  heads  reporting  retirement  as  the 
reason  for  moving  was  only  $983,  suggesting  that  most  of  the  difference  was 
due  to  pension  income.  This  total  income  level  is  not  very  much  different  from 
that  for  all  families  and  unrelated  individuals  in  1976  (see  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1978,  p.  2).  Thus,  households  reporting  retirement  as  the  reason  for 
interstate  migration  are  by  no  means  a  low-income  group,  on  the  average,  even 
though  many  undoubtedly  are  moving  to  areas  where  living  costs  are  low  and 
where  a  fixed  income  can  be  stretched. 

The  “typical”  household  reporting  retirement  as  the  reason  for  moving 
between  States  seems  to  consist  of  a  husband-wife  couple  in  which  the  husband 
is  around  61  years  old,  and  more  often  than  not,  the  interstate  move  is  to  a 
nonmetropolitan  destination  Over  54  percent  of  all  interstate  migrant 
households  moving  to  retire  went  to  a  nonmetropolitan  location,  possibly 
because  of  lower  living  costs  or  the  presence  of  recreation  or  other  amenities. 
Among  all  interstate  migrant  households,  only  33  percent  went  to  a 
nonmetropolitan  destination,  and  even  among  persons  reporting  climate  as  the 
reason  for  moving,  only  31  percent  went  to  a  nonmetropolitan  location, 
□early,  retirement  households  moving  between  States  have  a  strong  preference 
for  nonmetropolitan  residence 

Table  5  is  also  useful  for  sketching  “profiles”  of  other  groups  of  interstate  I5! 
migrants  For  example,  household  heads  who  said  climate  was  the  main  reason  "■* 
for  having  moved  tend  to  be  older  than  average  (42  years  old  versus  33  for  all 
household  heads  moving  between  States),  to  have  low  levels  of  education  and 
earnings,  and  to  report  not  having  had  a  job  in  the  week  before  the  survey.  This 
picture  generally  corresponds  with  the  conclusion  from  tables  3  and  4  that 
persons  of  low  socioeconomic  status  were  more  likely  than  high-status  migrants 
to  report  climate  as  the  main  reason  for  moving. 

Of  the  major  migrant  groups,  households  reporting  job  transfers  tend  to  be 
of  the  highest  socioeconomic  status.  Their  high  median  household  income 
($16,527  versus  $11,460  for  all  households  moving  between  States)  results 
largely  from  the  head’s  high  earnings.  Most  transferees  are  married  and  living 
with  their  spouse,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  82  percent  of  transferred 
households  were  husband-wife  couples.  Transferees  have  a  high  level  of 
educational  attainment  and  usually  move  to  or  between  metropolitan  areas. 

Regional  Flows 

The  surveys  also  permit  investigation  of  why  people  report  moving  to  or 
from  the  major  regions  of  the  country.  Interest  in  this  type  of  question  has 
been  growing  considerably  as  the  volume  of  net  inmigration  to  the  southern 
region  has  increased  greatly  in  the  1970’s,  while  the  northern  regions  have 
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registered  decreased  attractiveness  both  to  residents  and  to  migrants.  Data  on 
reasons  for  moving  allow  one  way  of  identifying  the  types  of  migrants  going  o 
and  leaving  the  various  regions  of  the  country.  Why  people  said  they  moved  to 
or  from  each  of  the  four  major  regions  during  the  study  period  is  reported  in 
table  6.  The  four  regions  are  defined  according  to  common  practice  used  by 
the  Census  Bureau,  with  the  South  extending  roughly  from  Delaware  to  Texas. 
Many  Bureau  publications  include  maps  of  the  four  major  regions  (e.g  ,  U.b. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1978b,  p.  vii) 

Some  of  the  most  striking  regional  migration  changes  have  involved  the 
South— historically  a  low-income  region-shifting  from  net  outmigration  in  re 
1950’s  to  moderate  net  inmigration  in  the  1960’s  and  then  to  substantia  ne 
inmigration  in  the  1970’s  (for  a  chart  of  the  South  s  net  migration  from  1880 
to  1975,  see  Long,  1978)  Tire  growing  volume  of  net  inmigration  to  the  South 
has  gradually  encompassed  more  and  more  population  groups,  and  the  region 
now8has  net  inmigration  of  young  and  old  persons  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1978a),  of  Blacks  and  Whites  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1978d),  and  of  poor 
as  well  as  nonpoor  persons  (Long,  1978). 


Many  unanswered  questions  have  revolved  aroung  speculation  concerning 
the  number  of  persons  moving  to  the  region  to  retire  or  because  of  climate. 
Many  retirees  may  move  to  the  Sough  to  established  retirement  communities  m 
Florida  or  simplv  to  nonmetropolitan  areas  where  low  living  costs  can  help 
stretch  a  pension.  Also,  because  of  heavy  outmigration  in  earlier  decades,  there 
are  many  southern-bom  persons  living  in  other  regions  and  nearing  retiremen 
age  Many  may  want  to  go  home  and  return  to  communities  lett  long  ago.  1  ie 
representation  of  retirees  and  climate-seekers  among  migrants  to  the  South  has 
not  been  previously  established. 

During  the  1973-76  study  period,  both  groups  contributed  to  the  South’s 
net  inmigration.  During  the  period,  about  134,000  persons  moving  to  the 
South  were  in  households  where  the  head  reported  retirement  as  the  reason  tor 
moving,  and  another  275,000  inmigrants  were  in  households  where  the  head 
said  that  the  main  reason  for  moving  was  to  seek  a  better  climate.  These  two 
groups  represented  4.1  percent  and  8.5  percent,  respectively,  of  all  migrants  to 
the  South  during  the  study  period.  Of  course,  the  South  had  net  inmigration  o 
both  groups,  but  what  is  more  interesting  is  that  the  number  of  retirees  and 
climate-seekers  going  to  the  South  appears  to  exceed  the  number  moving  to  the 
West  for  these  reasons.  In  other  words,  for  these  two  groups  of  migrants,  the 
South  appears  to  be  more  attractive  than  the  West. 

For  the  Northeast  and  North  Central  regions,  climate  and  retirement  help 
account  for  outmigration.  For  about  1 1  percent  of  the  persons  leaving  the 
Northeast  and  nearly  10  percent  of  the  persons  leaving  the  North  Central 
region,  the  desire  for  a  change  of  climate  was  the  main  reason  for  moving.  For 
both  regions,  an  additional  4  percent  of  outmigrants  were  retirees. 
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Persons  Moving  to  and  from  Each  Region  in  the  12  Months  Preceding  the  1974,  1975,  and  1976  Annual  Housing 
Surveys,  According  to  Reason  for  Moving  Given  by  the  Household  Head  —  Continued 

(Numbers  in  thousands) 


But  for  every  region,  the  most  commonly  cited  reasons  for  moving  were 
either  (1)  a  job  transfer  or  (2)  a  new  job  or  the  search  for  employment. 
Together,  these  two  reasons  accounted  for  46  to  55  percent  of  in-  or 
outmigrants  for  the  four  regions.  These  two  reasons  were  least  commonly  cited 
by  migrants  from  the  Northeast  or  North  Central  regions  or  to  the  South  or 
West,  reflecting  the  fact  that  in  these  migration  streams  various  noneconomic 
factors  (climate,  retirement,  etc.)  assumed  a  more  important  role  than  in  other 
regional  streams. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  South  and  West  have  net  inmigration  and 
the  Northeast  and  North  Central  regions  have  net  outmigration  for  most  of  the 
reasons  for  moving  shown  in  the  table.  Some  exceptions  exist,  but,  generally, 
the  South  and  West  have  net  inmigration  of  persons  moving  for  economic 
reasons,  in  addition  to  having  net  inmigration  among  persons  moving  in  order 
to  retire,  to  seek  a  climate  change,  or  to  be  closer  to  relatives.  In  contrast,  the 
Northeast  and  North  Central  regions  have  net  outmigration  of  persons  moving 
for  each  of  these  reasons.  These  data  underscore  the  broad  base  of  migration 
gains  being  experienced  by  the  South  and  West  and  the  losses  being 
experienced  by  the  northern  regions. 

Have  Reasons  for  Moving  Changed? 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Census  Bureau  on  three  occasions  has  asked 
national  samples  of  the  population  to  report  the  reason  or  reasons  for  having 
changed  residence  in  the  preceeding  12  months.  Such  inquiries  were  included 
in  Current  Population  Surveys  in  1946  and  1963  and  in  Annual  Housing 
Surveys  taken  since  1973.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  data  from  these 
sources  constitute  the  only  nationwide  statistics  on  self-reported  reasons  for 
moving. 

On  all  three  occasions,  the  tabulated  results  of  the  surveys  revealed  that  job 
transfers  and  moves  to  look  for  work  or  to  take  a  new.  job  were  the  most 
commonly  cited  reasons  for  long-distance  migration,  although  moves  to  be  near 
relatives  were  also  frequently  mentioned.  Apart  from  this  rather  vague 
generalization,  we  do  not  think  that  the  three  data  sources  provide  a  basis  for 
inferring  either  change  or  stability  in  self-reported  reasons  for  moving.  This 
frustrating  lack  of  comparability  derives  primarily  from  the  fact  that  the  1946 
and  1963  surveys  used  open-ended  questions  and  accepted  more  than  one 
reason  for  moving,  whereas  the  1973-76  surveys  used  30  pre-listed  reasons  and 
recorded  only  the  respondent’s  identification  of  the  “main”  reason.  Shryock 
(1969)  gives  some  examples  of  diverse  practices  that  have  prevented  other 
comparisons  of  studies  of  reasons  for  moving. 

The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  reasons  or  motivations  for 
migration  have  been  changing,  with  greater  emphasis  nowadays  being  given  to 
noneconomic  factors  and  quality-of-life  considerations  (for  some  examples,  see 
Zelinsky,  1974;  Beale,  1975;  and  Svart,  1976).  Some  demographic  trends  in 
the  general  population— like  the  aging  of  the  baby  boom  children  into  the 
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young-adult  ages  where  migration  propensity  is  greatest,  the  growing  pro¬ 
portion  of  families  supported  by  women,  and  a  rising  level  of  education-would 
be  expected  to  affect  the  composition  of  interstate  migrants  and,  by  inference, 
the  reasons  for  moving.  For  example,  a  rising  level  of  education  and  a  growing 
concentration  of  population  at  the  20  to  30  year  old  age  group  (the  baby 
boom  cohorts)  would  tend,  other  things  being  equal,  to  raise  the  number  of 
job-related  reasons  for  long-distance  migration,  because  being  young  and  having 
a  high  level  of  education  were  found  in  previous  sections  to  be  positively 
associated  with  the  likelihood  of  citing  a  job-related  reason  as  the  main  reason 
for  moving  between  States.  A  growing  proportion  of  interstate  migrant 
households  supported  solely  by  women  would  tend  to  offset  this  effect  to 
some  extent. 

But  apart  from  these  broad  demographic  trends,  there  are  other  changes 
which,  although  they  may  not  be  changing  the  “main”  or  “primary”  reason  for 
moving,  probably  allow  individuals  to  give  greater  weight  to  secondary  (mostly 
noneconomic)  factors  in  the  decision  to  move  or  the  choice  of  destination.  One 
such  group  is  retirees,  for  those  with  pensions  large  enough  to  provide 
complete  economic  support  can  live  almost  anywhere  they  want  to.  Even  more 
numerous  may  be  individuals  who  draw  retirement  benefits  at  an  early  age  but 
because  of  preference  or  necessity  mix  retirement  with  paid  employment 
(whether  full-time,  part-time,  or  part-year).  Such  individuals  are  typically  not 
well  identified  in  surveys,  but  their  number  is  surely  growing,  and  they  show  a 
pronounced  preference  for  Southern  and  nonmetropolitan  destinations. 

Their  numbers  are  likely  to  increase  simply  because  the  ratio  of  retirement 
benefits  to  pre-retirement  income  is  rising  in  the  United  States  (see 
Hannes-Olsen,  1978),  meaning  that  the  financial  sacrifice  associated  with 
retirement  is  falling,  and  implying  that  more  persons  will  choose  some  form  of 
retirement  or  semi-retirement  over  full-time  employment.  One  implication  is 
that  econometric  models  of  migration  may  have  less  and  less  success  in 
forecasting  population  flows  on  the  basis  of  economic  variables.  Retirees  and 
part-time  workers  probably  constitute  a  rising  proportion  of  migrants  who  are 
not  looking  for  a  full-time  job  that  maximizes  earnings  (an  important  focus  of 
many  past  attempts  to  model  migration  flows). 

Their  effect  on  population  distribution  and  redistribution  may  be  greater 
than  their  numbers  alone  would  imply,  for  the  movements  of  retirees, 
semi-retirees,  and  part-time  workers  create  employment  for  others  who  are 
seeking  to  maximize  earnings.  Taking  into  account  these  multiplier  effects  in 
%making  regional  population  projections  will  require  further  research  and 
evaluation  of  alternative  simulation  models. 

Some  Policy  Considerations 

As  to  the  last  of  the  five  major  questions  posed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
study,  we  have  already  suggested  that  a  rising  proportion  of  movers  and 
potential  movers  are  freer  to  give  enhanced  importance  to  personal  preferences 
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in  choosing  where  to  live.  Retirees,  whose  numbers  have  been  increasing  as  the 
average  age  at  retirement  has  fallen,  certainly  are  included  in  this  group,  and 
their  migration  patterns  currently  show  a  pronounced  preference  for  non¬ 
metropolitan  locations  or  areas  with  scenic  or  recreational  attributes. 

But  others,  too,  may  be  more  able  now  than  in  the  past  to  assign  high 
priority  to  environmental  qualities  in  deciding  where  to  live.  For  example, 
smaller  families  (the  product  of  falling  fertility)  and  the  rise  of  single-person 
and  non-family  households  may  allow  greater  freedom  of  movement,  because 
large  family  size  and  the  presence  of  school-age  children  impeded  migraton  in 
the  past  (Long,  1972).  Furthermore,  although  working  wives  may  sometimes 
reduce  the  readiness  of  their  husbands  to  accept  job  transfers  (Long,  1973),  in 
other  cases  working  wives  may  give  their  husbands  greater  opportunities  to 
choose  jobs  according  to  criteria  other  than  earnings  maximization,  as  was 
often  the  case  in  the  past  when  the  husband’s  job  had  to  support  a  dependent 
wife  and  children.  Some  two-earner  households  may  choose  to  live  in  the  most 
attractive  location  where  at  least  one  acceptable  job  can  be  found,  with  the 
working  spouse’s  earnings  used  to  support  the  job  search  of  the  other  spouse. 

Enhanced  locational  freedom  implies  a  rise  in  the  degree  to  which  jobs 
follow  people,  as  opposed  to  the  somewhat  more  traditional  process  whereby 
the  creation  of  jobs  more  clearly  preceded  the  movements  of  individuals.  But 
beyond  this  implication,  which  is  reflected  in  the  growing  service  sector,  there 
are  two  other  implications  which  may  be  especially  relevant  to  policy  making: 

•  Jobs  alone  may  not  be  enough  to  attract  inmigrants  and  insure  growth. 
A  location  that  is  environmentally  unattractive  may  have  difficulty 
attracting  new  residents  in  spite  of  job-creation  programs. 

•  The  preservation  of  amenities  in  the  process  of  economic  growth  may 
become  more  important  in  sustaining  economic  growth  in  individual 
localities.  That  is,  a  meshing  of  economic  growth  and  the  goals  of 
environmental  preservation  may  become  not  only  useful  but  necessary 
in  retaining  population  and  attracting  new  residents  to  an  area. 


Regarding  the  first  point,  growth-center  strategies  may  have  to  take  into 
account  many  more  factors  than  in  the  past,  including  opportunities  for 
recreation  and  individuals’  locational  preferences.  Past  growth-center  strategies 
have  stressed  the  role  of  economic  factors  in  accounting  for  growth  and  reasons 
for  moving,  and  they  have  generally  sought  to  direct  migration  away  from  the 
largest  metropolitan  centers  and  toward  medium-sized  places.  Future  growth- 
center  policies  might  increase  their  effectiveness  by  combining  job-creation 
programs  with  programs  that  develop  or  enhance  recreational  opportunities. 
The  most  successful  programs  may  be  those  that  can  mix  moderate  industrial 
growth  with  employment  spin-offs  from  nearby  recreational  areas. 
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If  environmental  amenities  have  become  more  important  in  influencing 
where  people  live,  then  preservation  of  locational  attractiveness  may  be  of 
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greater  significance  in  retaining  population  and  even  preserving  growth. 
Unregulated  strip  mining  or  overdevelopment  of  land  in  scenic  areas  are  two 
obvious  examples  of  projects  that  might  create  jobs  in  the  short  run  but  impair 
the  long-term  attractiveness  of  an  area  as  a  growth  center.  The  prospect  of 
continued  growth  in  leisure  time,  greater  locational  freedom  for  larger  numbers 
of  persons,  and  a  preference  for  dispersed  living  patterns  suggests  greater 
emphasis  on  quality-of-life  concerns  in  reasons  for  staying  as  well  as  reasons  for 
moving.  In  this  context,  the  preservation  of  environmental  qualities  that 
initially  attract  new  residents  may  become  part  of  a  strategy  to  sustain 
moderate  growth. 
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As  part  of  its  continuing  effort  to  measure  and  report  on  the  quality  of  census  data,  particularly  the  cover¬ 
age  of  major  segments  of  the  population,  the  Census  Bureau  initiated  a  study  to  consider  the  possibilities 
of  measuring  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census,  at  least  at  the  national  level. 
Such  a  study  would  complement  a  previous  study  which  presented  measures  of  the  coverage  of  the  White 
and  the  Black  populations  of  the  United  States  in  the  1970  census.  It  was  recognized  early  that  a  study 
of  the  kind  contemplated  would  necessarily  be  exploratory  in  nature  since  the  lack  of  comprehensive  data 
on  the  Hispanic  population  and  the  use  of  various  census  concepts  to  identify  the  Hispanic  population 
would  hamper  the  efforts  to  arrive  at  adequate  measures  of  coverage,  if  not  preclude  that  possibility  al¬ 
together.  In  spite  of  the  evident  difficulties,  the  Census  Bureau  undertook  to  review  the  problems  and 
possible  methods  of  evaluating  the  census  count  of  the  Hispanic  population  and  to  apply  such  methods  as 
seemed  feasible. 

This  report  represents  the  results  of  this  effort.  It  reflects  also  the  Census  Bureau's  interest  in  filling  the 
request  of  the  Census  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Spanish-Origin  Population  for  the  1980  Census  and  in 
filling  the  requirements  of  Public  Law  94-311  (a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Congress  relating  to  publication 
of  statistics  for  the  Spanish-origin  population),  to  explore  various  methods  which  could  be  used  to  produce 
adequate  estimates  of  the  census  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population. 

This  report  applies  the  method  of  demographic  analysis  to  evaluate  the  general  quality  of  the  data  on 
the  Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census,  as  well  as  to  measure  the  coverage  of  specific  age-sex  groups. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  methods  employed  in  developing  the  various  estimates,  including  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  data  and  the  assumptions  incorporated  into  the  methods,  is  given. 
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Introduction  and  Summary 


INTRODUCTION 

Much  interest  has  been  expressed  in  an  estimate  of  the 
coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  of  the  United  States  in 
the  1970  census,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  its  value  in 
measuring  the  coverage  of  the  population  in  specific  areas.1 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  had  considered  the  feasibility  of 
developing  an  estimate  of  the  completeness  of  coverage  of 
the  Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census  in  connection 
with  its  studies  of  the  coverage  of  the  White  and  Black 
populations  in  that  census.  Estimates  of  coverage  were 
prepared  and  published  for  the  total,  White,  and  Black 
populations  (with  age  and  sex  detail),2  but  an  estimate  of  the 
coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  could  not  be  prepared  at 
the  same  time  because  of  the  lack  of  appropriate  data  and  an 
acceptable  methodology.  This  difficulty  was  complicated  by 
the  lack  of  a  consistent  and  definitive  identifier  for  the 
Hispanic  population.  In  this  report,  these  obstacles  to  the 
estimation  of  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the 
1970  census  are  explored  more  fully  and  possible  strategies 
for  overcoming  the  obstacles  are  discussed. 

Any  estimate  of  "coverage”  (net  census  error)  for  a 
particular  subgroup  of  the  total  population,  such  as  the 
Hispanic  population,  may  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  two 
components:  net  coverage  error  and  net  classification  error. 
With  reference  to  the  Hispanic  population,  net  coverage  error 
is  the  excess  of  persons  of  Spanish  ancestry  omitted  from  the 
census  over  persons  of  Spanish  ancestry  counted  twice  or 
erroneously  included  in  the  census.  Net  classification  error  is 
the  balance  of  persons  erroneously  classified  as  of  non- 
Spanish  ancestry  and  persons  erroneously  classified  as  of 
Spanish  ancestry.  Determining  the  combined  error  or  the 
separate  components  for  the  Hispanic  population  is  a  major 
problem.  In  the  1970  census,  which  relied  largely  on 
self-administered  questionnaires  and  self-identification  of 

1  The  term  "Hispanic"  is  employed  here  as  a  general  term  for  the 
population  of  Spanish  background  or  ancestry,  and  is  used  variously 
to  encompass  any  of  the  several  specific  concepts  which  have  been 
used  to  identify  this  group  on  the  basis  of  specific  questions  or 
measures  and  which  are  quantitatively  represented  in  Bureau  of  the 
Census  tabulations.  The  term  does  not,  therefore,  have  any  specific 
statistical  or  numerical  connotation. 

2U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing:  Evaluation  and  Research  Program,  PHC(E)-4,  Estimates  of 
Coverage  of  Population  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Age:  Demographic 
Analysis,  1974. 


ethnic  affiliation,  the  measurement  of  classification  error  is 
especially  problematic.  Such  errors  may  arise  from  a  number 
of  sources.  They  may  result  from  misinterpretation  of  the 
question  on  ethnic  affiliation  on  the  part  of  the  respondent 
or  enumerator,  misreporting  of  ethnic  affiliation  by  the 
respondent  (e.g.,  born  in  Cuba,  but  reporting  "not 
Hispanic"),  or  processing  errors.  They  may  also  be  associated 
with  inconsistent  application  of  the  various  definitions  of  the 
Hispanic  population  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  or 
enumerator  or  variability  in  response  to  the  same  identifier. 

The  estimation  of  net  census  error  rates  for  any  popula¬ 
tion  group  requires  adequate  data  for  the  construction  of  an 
"expected"  population,  with  which  the  census  figures  can  be 
compared,  or  reinterview  or  administrative  records  covering 
all  or  most  of  the  population,  with  which  the  census  records 
can  be  matched.  Most  of  the  data  available  on  the  Hispanic 
population  come  from  the  decennial  censuses  or  the  Current 
Population  Survey  (CPS),  the  Census  Bureau's  continuing 
national  sample  of  the  population.  A  small  part  of  the  data 
comes  from  State  and  local  sources;  these  data  are  generally 
limited  to  the  corresponding  geographic  areas  and  to  recent 
years.  Administrative  record  data  in  which  members  of  the 
Hispanic  population  are  identified  are  rare.  Where  they  exist, 
restricted  geographic  coverage  and  population  coverage  limit 
their  utility  for  evaluating  census  data. 

Evaluation  of  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  in 
1970  is  complicated  in  particular  by  the  fact  that  there  may 
have  been  a  substantial  (but  unknown)  number  of  illegal 
residents  of  Hispanic  origin  in  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
Accordingly,  some  of  the  "findings”  presented  here  regarding 
the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  and,  in  particular,  of 
the  population  of  Mexican  origin  must  be  qualified  by  the 
fact  that  no  direct  allowance  was  made  in  the  analysis  for 
illegal  immigration  prior  to  1970. 

This  report  includes  (1)  a  discussion  of  the  principal 
methods  that  can  be  used  to  evaluate  population  coverage  in 
the  1970  census  and  the  general  advantages  and  limitations 
of  each  for  the  evaluation  of  the  coveraqe  of  the  Hispanic 
population,  (2)  a  survey  of  the  census  data  available  on  the 
Hispanic  population  to  be  evaluated,  (3)  a  discussion  of  the 
implications  of  the  alternative  definitions  of  the  Hispanic 
population  in  the  census  for  coverage  evaluation,  (4)  a  survey 
of  the  demographic  and  administrative  record  data  available 
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on  the  Hispanic  population  useful  for  evaluating  coverage, 
(5)  a  description  of  the  specific  procedures  of  demographic 
analysis  employed  here  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  1970 
census  data  on  the  Hispanic  population  and  a  discussion  of 
the  illustrative  results,  and  (6)  consideration  of  possible 
alternative  approaches  and  possibilities  for  1980  and  beyond. 

SUMMARY 

The  methods  available  for  estimating  the  coverage  of  a 
population  group  such  as  the  Hispanic  population  may  be 
grouped  under  three  general  categories:  case-by-case  match¬ 
ing  (employing  reinterview  surveys  or  record  checks), 
demographic  methods,  and  statistical  methods.  The  possible 
application  of  these  methods  is  explored  in  this  report.  The 
applicability  of  these  methods  to  the  Hispanic  population  is 
dependent  on  the  availability  of  appropriate  data  from 
census  and  other  sources.  Our  present  belief  is  that,  of  the 
methods  discussed,  a  national  reinterview  survey  designed  for 
the  specific  purpose  at  hand,  supplemented  by  a  check 
against  administrative  records,  could  possibly  provide  the 
most  satisfactory  direct  information  on  the  coverage  of  the 
Hispanic  population.  Such  a  survey  was  not  conducted 
following  the  1970  census,  however,  partly  because  funding 
was  not  available  for  such  an  activity  at  that  time.  Other 
survey  data  and  demographic  analysis  provide  the  basis  for 
the  present  exploratory  efforts  to  measure  coverage  of  the 
Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census. 

Attempts  to  measure  net  census  error  in  1970  for  the 
Hispanic  population  were  severely  limited  by  two  problems: 
the  variability  of  response  to  the  several  classifiers  or 
identifiers  and  the  paucity  of  appropriate  data.  A  central 
problem  is  the  inability  of  the  census  data  to  reflect  a  clear, 
unambiguous,  and  objective  definition  of  exactly  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Hispanic  population.  The  Census  Bureau  has 
tried  several  different  ways  of  identifying  the  Hispanic 
population  in  past  censuses,  but  each  identifier  presents 
serious  problems  for  use  in  measuring  the  national  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Hispanic  population.  In  1970,  four  different 
identifiers  of  the  Hispanic  population  were  used:  Spanish 
origin  or  descent,  Spanish  surname  (five  States  only),  Spanish 
mother  tongue,  and  Spanish  birth  or  parentage.  These 
identifiers  were  then  used  to  define  six  different  populations: 
Spanish  origin  or  descent,  Spanish  surname  (five  States  only), 
Spanish  language,  Spanish  heritage,  Spanish  language  or 
surname,  and  Spanish  birth  or  parentage.  The  primary 
difficulty  with  most  of  these  identifiers  and  classifiers  is  the 
amount  of  variation  in  response  associated  with  them.  It  is 
possible,  in  fact,  that  the  differences  between  the  counts  of 
the  Hispanic  population  according  to  the  various  identifiers 
and  classifiers  are  larger  than  the  coverage  error  of  the 
Hispanic  population.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  studies  show 
a  substantial  amount  of  variability  in  individual  responses 
over  time.  The  implications  of  these  definitional  problems 
for  the  estimation  of  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  in 
1970  are  explored  in  this  report. 


The  evaluation  of  census  data  by  demographic  techniques 
requires  data  from  sources  other  than  the  census.  The  usual 
non-census  sources— vital  registration,  immigration  records, 
and  administrative  records—  provide  only  limited  data  on  the 
Hispanic  population.  The  data  that  are  available  are  either 
incomplete  or  are  of  unknown  completeness  in  terms  of 
either  population  coverage  or  geographic  coverage  or  do  not 
adequately  identify  the  Hispanic  population.  As  a  result, 
they  may  not  be  compatible  with  any  identifier  from  the 
census  or  may  require  major  supplementation  (as,  for 
example,  for  illegal  immigration  or  understatement  of 
emigration).  The  lack  of  satisfactory  national  data  on  the 
Hispanic  population  from  independent  sources  means  that 
the  analyses  to  the  coverage  of  census  data  which  can  be 
made  by  conventional  demographic  techniques  are  mainly 
checks  on  the  internal  consistency  of  the  census  data  and 
provide  only  rough  general  indications  of  errors  rather  than 
specific  estimates  of  coverage. 

Among  the  techniques  providing  general  indications  of 
error  which  have  been  applied  to  the  census  data  on  the 
Hispanic  population  for  1970  are  the  measurement  of  age 
heaping,  use  of  indexes  of  age-sex  composition,  and  the 
analysis  of  census  survival  ratios,  death  rates,  and  sex  ratios. 
As  a  result  of  applying  these  techniques  no  gross  errors  were 
found  in  the  data. 

Some  of  the  standard  demographic  techniques  for 
measuring  coverage,  such  as  the  use  of  survivors  of  births  as 
the  expected  population  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  age 
distribution,  were  not  applicable  to  the  Hispanic  population. 
Applying  these  techniques  would  have  required  making 
unsupportable  assumptions  of  such  broad  scope  that  the 
resulting  estimates  of  coverage  would  be  conjectural  at  best. 
One  approach,  intercensal  cohort  analysis,  did  yield  rough 
estimates  of  the  change  in  coverage  of  three  selected  Hispanic 
subgroups  between  the  1960  and  1970  censuses,  along  with 
some  illustrative  estimates  of  net  census  error  for  1970. 
Primarily  on  the  basis  of  these  calculations,  some  general 
observations  relating  to  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  popu¬ 
lation  in  1970  can  be  made.  The  coverage  of  Hispanic  males 
in  1970  was  substantially  worse  than  the  coverage  of 
Hispanic  females  and  coverage  of  young  adults  was  sub¬ 
stantially  worse  than  the  coverage  of  other  age  groups.  The 
population  of  Cuban  birth  showed  an  overall  undercoverage 
of  about  3  to  4  percent  in  1970.  Unlike  the  White  and  Black 
populations,  coverage  of  the  Puerto  Rican  population  and 
the  second-generation  Mexican-American  population  appears 
to  have  improved  substantially  between  the  1960  and  1970 
censuses.  The  estimates  suggest  roughly  a  5-percent  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage 
and  a  6-percent  improvement  for  the  native  population  of 
Mexican  parentage  (excluding  age  cohorts  born  during  the 
decade,  i.e.,  under  10  years  of  age  in  1970).  Coverage  of 
these  three  subgroups  of  the  Hispanic  population,  taken  as  a 
group,  appears  to  have  improved  by  about  5  percent  between 
1960  and  1970.  However,  the  three  groups,  constitute  less 
than  two-fifths  of  the  reported  population  of  Spanish  origin 
in  1970. 
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Although  intercensal  cohort  analysis  provided  indications 
of  the  1960-70  changes  in  coverage,  the  lack  of  coverage 
estimates  for  the  1960  census  and  of  comprehensive  vital 
statistics  and  immigration  data  for  the  Hispanic  population 
for  the  1960-70  period  precluded  the  calculation  of  defini¬ 
tive  estimates  of  the  absolute  level  of  coverage  of  the 
Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census.  These  difficulties 
limited  the  development  of  coverage  estimates  in  1970  to 
ones  which  could  be  designated  as  illustrative  at  best. 

The  results  of  demographic  analysis  suggest  a  tentative 
hypothesis  regarding  the  relative  coverage  levels  of  the 
Hispanic,  White,  and  Black  populations,  that  is,  that  the 
coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census  was 
intermediate  between  the  coverage  of  Whites  and  the 
coverage  of  Blacks.  The  general  indications  of  errors,  such  as 
those  provided  by  indexes  of  age  heaping,  age  ratios,  and  sex 
ratios,  are  consistent  with  this  hypothesis.  It  is  further 
supported  by  intercensal  cohort  analyses  which  yielded 
intermediate  coverage  estimates  for  three  selected  subgroups 
of  the  Hispanic  population  (foreign-born  Cubans,  Puerto 
Ricans,  natives  of  Mexican  parentage)  in  1970  for  a  wide 
range  of  assumptions  as  to  the  coverage  rates  for  these 
subgroups  in  the  1960  census.  This  type  of  analysis  could  not 
be  carried  out  for  the  foreign-born  population  of  Mexican 


origin  and,  hence,  any  "finding"  regarding  the  coverage  of 
the  Hispanic  population  based  on  calculations  for  the  three 
subgroups  fails  to  incorporate  the  effect  of  the  possibly 
differential  coverage  of  several  numerous  foreign-born  sub¬ 
groups,  which  may  have  included  a  substantial  number  of 
persons  illegally  resident  in  the  United  States. 

The  possibilities  and  prospects  for  estimating  the  coverage 
of  the  Hispanic  population  in  1980  are  also  considered. 
Successful  application  of  demographic  techniques  to  this 
problem  will  mainly  require  the  development  of  sources  of 
data  on  the  Hispanic  population  other  than  the  census.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  expand  the  range  of  Hispanic  data,  e.g., 
vital  statistics,  but  these  will  be  of  little  utility  for  1980. 
Resolution  of  the  problem  of  the  subjectivity  of  the 
identifier  and  the  inconsistency  in  the  identification  of 
Hispanic  persons  would  also  aid  greatly  in  developing 
adequate  coverage  estimates,  but  the  prospects  here  are  for 
only  limited  improvement.  Case-by-case  match  studies,  such 
as  a  Census/Post-Enumeration  Survey/Social  Security  Match 
Study,  are  being  planned  for  1980  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  If  such  studies  are  successfully  carried  out,  then  the 
prospects  for  estimating  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  1980  census  should  be  considerably  better  than 
they  were  for  the  1970  census. 


Methods  of  Coverage  Evaluation 


A  variety  of  methods  have  been  devised  to  evaluate  census 
data.  The  Census  Bureau  has  used  many  of  these  methods  to 
measure  the  coverage  of  the  population  in  recent  censuses. 
These  methods  are  enumerated  and  briefly  described  here, 
with  some  indication  of  the  issues  and  problems  in  applying 
them  to  the  evaluation  of  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic 
population  in  the  1970  census.  These  methods  may  be 
classified  as  (1)  case-by-case  matching,  employing  data  from 
either  (a)  a  reinterview  survey  or  (b)  records;  (2)  demo¬ 
graphic  methods,  employing  either  (a)  demographic  analysis 
or  (b)  comparison  with  aggregated  data  from  administrative 
records;  or  (3)  "statistical"  methods,  involving  either  (a) 
synthetic  methods  or  (b)  correlation  estimation  methods.  ' 

CASE-BY-CASE  MATCHING 
Reinterview  Survey 

A  reinterview  survey  consists  of  reenumerating  a  probability 
sample  of  households  and  matching  the  individuals  in  them 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  with  the  census,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  coverage  of  the  population  represented  by  the 
households  in  the  census  (or  the  accuracy  of  the  reporting  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  matched  persons).  Two  major 
limitations  of  the  reinterview  method  are  its  requirement  of 
perfect  or  nearly  perfect  matching  and  the  tendency  for 
coverage  errors  in  the  reinterview  to  be  correlated  with 
coverage  errors  in  the  census  (i.e.,  the  chance  of  being 
excluded  from  the  census  is  associated  with  the  chance  of 
being  excluded  from  the  reinterview).  The  first  limitation 
tends  to  result  in  an  overstatement  of  the  omission  rate,  the 
second  in  an  understatement.  These  limitations  affect  the  use 
of  this  method  for  evaluation  of  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic 
population  as  well  as  the  total  population.  The  tendency  of 
reinterview  studies  to  suffer  from  correlation  bias,  in 
particular,  sharply  limits  their  utility  for  the  direct  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population. 

A  principal  advantage  of  the  reinterview  procedure  is  that 
the  coverage  of  the  reinterview  survey  does  not  have  to  be 
complete  to  establish  the  true  level  of  undercoverage  in  the 


3  For  a  fuller  explanation,  with  illustrative  applications,  see  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No. 
56,  "Coverage  of  Population  in  the  1970  Census  and  Some  Implica¬ 
tions  for  Public  Programs,"  August  1975,  especially  pp.  1-13;  and 
Series  P-23,  No.  65,  "Developmental  Estimates  of  the  Coverage  of  the 
Population  of  States  in  the  1970  Census:  Demographic  Analysis", 
December  1977,  especially  pp.  1-9 


census.4  Another  advantage  is  its  ability  to  measure  the 
components  of  net  census  error  (that  is,  to  distinguish 
coverage  error  from  reporting  or  classification  error)  if  the 
appropriate  match  studies  are  carried  out.  Because  of  the 
different  concepts  employed  in  the  census  to  count  the 
Hispanic  population,  the  capability  of  the  reinterview  pro¬ 
cedure  to  measure  the  principal  components  of  error  is 
especially  useful.  The  in-depth  probes  generally  included  in 
the  reinterview,  such  as  alternative  and  detailed  forms  for 
questions,  provide  valuable  information  relating  to  group 
definition. 

Shifts  in  identification  of  individuals  as  Hispanic  over  time 
with  the  same  identifier,  differences  in  identification  of 
individuals  as  Hispanic  with  different  identifiers  for  the  same 
date,  and  differences  in  the  identification  of  individuals  as 
Hispanic  in  synchronous  surveys,  such  as  a  census  and  a 
reinterview  sample  survey,  with  the  same  identifier  can  be 
measured  and  analyzed  by  use  of  a  sample  reinterview 
survey.  The  Census  Bureau  has  conducted  a  number  of 
studies  using  techniques  similar  to  the  reinterview  method 
that  were  designed  to  measure  such  shifts  and  differences. 
The  specific  studies  are  discussed  in  later  sections  of  this 
report. 

Record  Checks 

A  record  check  consists  of  matching  a  list  of  names,  either  a 
sample  drawn  from  a  set  of  records  or  the  complete  set, 
against  the  census  being  evaluated.  The  principal  advantage 
of  the  record-check  method  over  the  reinterview  method  is 
that  omissions  from  the  record  file  are  less  likely  to  be 
correlated  with  omissions  from  the  census.  As  with  the 
reinterview  method,  completeness  of  the  list  is  not  a 
necessary  condition  for  its  use  in  evaluating  coverage  in  the 
census;  the  two  collection  systems  need  only  be  independent, 
that  is,  the  chance  of  inclusion  in  each  of  the  two  systems 
should  not  be  correlated.  Moreover,  these  methods  do  not 
require  use  of  other  external  data  such  as  migration  data  and, 
hence,  they  can  be  employed  effectively  to  measure  coverage 
for  geographic  areas  within  the  United  States. 

In  practice  the  limitations  of  the  record-check  method  are 
the  same  as  for  the  reinterview  method.  The  matching 
problem  remains  and,  in  spite  of  the  greater  likelihood  of 


4  See  Eli  S.  Marks,  William  Seltzer,  and  Karol  J.  Krotki,  Population 
Growth  Estimation,  The  Population  Council,  New  York,  1974,  esp. 

Chapter  2. 
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independence  between  the  census  and  the  record  file,  the 
two  sets  of  records  will  not  be  completely  independent. 
While  the  record  is  accessible  at  any  time  for  matching  of 
individuals,  the  form  and  content  of  the  record  file  must  be 
accepted  as  given;  as  a  result  the  matching  procedure  is 
rendered  more  difficult.  Furthermore,  because  the  analysis 
depends  on  the  content  of  the  record  files,  the  record-check 
method  tends  to  provide  less  information  on  the  components 
of  net  census  error. 

The  most  serious  problem  in  the  application  of  the 
record-check  method  for  evaluating  the  national  or  regional 
coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census  is  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  set  of  records,  other  than  the  census, 
which  is  national  or  regional  in  scope  and  in  which  the 
Hispanic  population  is  identified.  This  situation  precludes  the 
direct  application  of  the  record-check  technique  to  the 
measurement  of  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  for 
1970. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  METHODS 

Aggregated  Data  From  Administrative  Records 

Estimates  of  net  census  errors  can  sometimes  be  obtained  by 
comparing  census  data  with  aggregated  data  from  adminis¬ 
trative  records  such  as  Social  Security  records  of  covered 
workers,  Medicare  records,  or  school  enrollment  records.  The 
administrative  record  file  must  be  complete  or  must  be 
adjusted  for  incompleteness,  and  further  adjusted  for 
differences  in  scope  and  definition  from  the  census.  This 
method  can  provide  estimates  only  for  particular  age- 
sex  segments  of  the  population  and  for  the  net  census 
error,  not  the  (coverage  and  classification)  components  of 
error.  The  major  shortcoming  of  this  method  for  the 
estimation  of  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  is, 
again,  the  lack  of  a  set  of  administrative  records  identifying 
the  Hispanic  population  with  which  the  census  can  be 
compared. 

Demographic  Analysis 

The  method  of  demographic  analysis  consists  essentially  of 
the  development,  by  various  demographic  techniques,  of 
expected  values  for  the  population  in  the  census  categories  to 
be  evaluated  and  the  comparison  of  these  expected  values 
with  the  actual  census  counts.  The  expected  values  are 
derived  by  combining  data  essentially  independent  of  the 
census  being  evaluated,  such  as  birth,  death,  and  immigration 
statistics  and  data  from  other  censuses,  and  employing  such 
techniques  or  devices  as  life  tables,  intercensal  cohort 
analysis,  expected  sex  ratios,  and  population  models. 


Demographic  analysis  can  provide  an  estimate  of  net 
coverage  error  for  the  entire  population  (for  which  there  is 
no  classification  error)  and  estimates  of  net  census  error, 
which  combine  both  coverage  and  reporting  error,  for 
specific  groups  in  the  population,  such  as  age,  sex,  and  race 
groups.  The  principal  limitation  of  demographic  analysis  for 
estimating  census  coverage  is  that  the  expected  population 
developed  by  this  method  is  directly  affected  by  errors  in  the 
basic  demographic  data  and  the  methodological  assumptions 
employed. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  data  on  the  Hispanic  population 
from  independent  sources  for  the  entire  country  or  for  a 
particular  region  or  regions,  the  possible  application  of 
demographic  analysis  to  the  estimation  of  the  coverage  of  the 
Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census  is  severely  limited. 
Rough  indications  of  the  overall  quality  of  the  data  for  the 
Hispanic  population  can  be  secured,  however.  The 
demographic  techniques  employed  do  not  provide  actual 
estimates  of  coverage  error;  rather,  they  give  indications  of 
internal  inconsistencies  in  the  census  data  that  can  be  used  to 
suggest  the  occurrence  of  coverage  and  reporting  problems, 
particularly  in  certain  age-sex  groups.  One  technique,  inter¬ 
censal  cohort  analysis,  is  also  used  to  derive  some  rough 
estimates  of  bicensal  relative  coverage  error  in  the  1970  and 
1960  censuses  for  several  subgroups  of  the  Hispanic 
population. 

STATISTICAL  METHODS 

Another  possible  approach  to  the  estimation  of  the  coverage 
of  the  Hispanic  population  for  subnational  areas  in  the  1970 
census  involves  the  application  of  "statistical”  methods. 
There  are  many  variations  of  these  methods  but  the  primary 
variations  are  the  synthetic  and  correlation-estimation 
methods.  The  standard  version  of  the  synthetic  method 
involves  the  application  of  rates  or  proportions,  for  specific 
segments  of  the  population  (e.g.,  socioeconomic  or  residence 
categories),  relating  to  some  characteristic  of  the  population 
(e.g.,  coverage)  at  a  given  geographic  level  (e.g.,  the  United 
States),  to  the  population  at  some  subordinate  level  (e.g.. 
States).  For  example,  synthetic  coverage  estimates  for  States 
could  be  derived  by  applying  national  coverage  rates  for 
income  classes  to  State  populations  disaggregated  by  income. 
Synthetic  estimation  could  be  applied  to  the  Hispanic 
population  if  detailed  coverage  estimates  for  demographic 
and  socioeconomic  segments  of  the  national  Hispanic  popu¬ 
lation,  or  even  of  the  national  total  population,  were 
available.  This  requirement  cannot  be  met  for  1970.  The 
correlation-estimation  method  requires  detailed  estimates  of 
coverage  for  at  least  a  sample  of  geographic  subdivisions  of 
the  United  States  and  hence  cannot  be  applied  in  1970. 


Alternative  Definitions  of  the  Hispanic  Population  and  Implications 

for  Coverage  Evaluation 


ALTERNATIVE  DEFINITIONS  IN  CENSUS 
DATA 

Recent  censuses  have  provided  some  data  on  the  Hispanic 
population.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  used  a  number  of 
different  bases  to  identify  the  Hispanic  population  or  some 
of  its  subgroups  in  decennial  censuses.  The  various  identi¬ 
fiers  include: 

a.  Country  of  birth  and  country  of  birth  of  parents  (1880 
to  1970) 

1.  Mexico,  Cuba,  Central  or  South  America,  other  (1880 

to  1970) 

2.  Puerto  Rico  (1950,  1960,  1970) 

b.  Mexican  "race"  (1930  only) 

c.  Spanish  surname  in  five  Southwestern  States  (1950,  1960, 
1970) 

d.  Spanish  mother  tongue  (1940  and  1970) 

e.  Spanish  origin,  by  type:  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban, 
Central  or  South  American,  other  (1970) 

By  combining  the  four  identifiers  employed  in  1970,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  defined  six  different  Hispanic  popula¬ 
tions  either  regionally  or  nationally:  Spanish  origin  or 
descent,  Spanish  surname  (five  States  only),  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage,  Spanish  heritage,  Spanish  surname  (five  States  only) 
or  language,  and  Spanish  birth  or  parentage. 

Problems  of  comparability,  coverage,  and  insufficient 
scope  limit  the  utility  of  these  data  in  evaluating  the  1970 
census.* * * * 5  Each  of  these  identifiers  presents  special  problems 
in  the  precision  with  which  the  Hispanic  group  is  defined, 
the  degree  of  applicability  of  the  identifier  to  the  Hispanic 
population,  the  difficulty  of  constructing  an  expected  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  utility  of  the  identifier  for  estimating 
coverage.6 

sU.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Data  on  the  Spanish  Ancestry 

Population  Available  from  the  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Hous¬ 

ing,"  Data  Access  Descriptions,  DAD  No.  41,  May  1975,  and  Persons 

of  Spanish  Ancestry,  Supplementary  Report  PC(S1)-30,  1970  Census 

of  Population,  February  1973. 

6  Jose  Hernandez,  Leo  Estrada,  and  David  Alvlrez,  "Census  Data 
and  the  Problem  of  Conceptually  Defining  the  Mexican-American 
Population,"  Social  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  53(4),  March  1973, 

pp.  671-687. 


Country  of  Birth  or  Parentage 

The  questions  on  place  of  birth  of  each  individual  and  coun¬ 
try  of  birth  of  parents  have  provided  the  only  consistent 
method  of  identifying  foreign  stock  from  Spanish-speaking 
countries  in  successive  censuses.  These  questions  are  cur¬ 
rently  of  limited  utility  in  identifying  members  of  the 
Hispanic  population,  however,  because  there  are  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  of  Spanish  (particularly  Mexican)  origin  who 
are  third-or-higher-generation  residents  of  the  United  States. 
In  some  areas  of  the  Southwest,  particularly  New  Mexico, 
this  problem  is  especially  acute  because  there  are  many 
people  of  Spanish  origin  with  a  distinctive  Mexican  culture 
whose  ancestors  have  lived  in  the  same  area  for  centuries. 

For  some  of  the  other  Spanish-origin  subpopulations,  in 
particular  the  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican  populations,  most 
individuals  are  first-or-second-generation  residents,  so  that 
data  on  country  of  birth  and  country  of  birth  of  parents 
should  cover  almost  all  persons  of  this  background.  For  these 
groups  very  rough  coverage  estimates  might  be  obtained  by 
demographic  analysis  using  immigration  statistics  classified 
by  country  of  origin  for  the  last  few  decades  from  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  and  estimates 
of  births  and  deaths  to  this  group  for  this  period.  (See  the 
subsequent  section,  "Intercensal  Cohort  Analysis.")  The  relia¬ 
bility  of  these  coverage  estimates  would  still  be  in  question, 
however,  because  vital  statistics  are  not  available  according 
to  country  of  birth  or  country  of  birth  of  parents.  Place  of 
birth  of  parents  is  recorded  on  the  birth  certificate,  and 
place  of  birth  is  recorded  on  the  death  certificate,  but  this 
information  is  not  tabulated  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics. 

The  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  in 
1970  as  well  as  in  1960  and  1950  may  be  identified  by  the 
questions  on  place  of  birth  and  place  of  birth  of  parents.  In 
these  censuses,  these  classifiers  identified  practically  all  of 
the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  origin  because  even  in  1970 
this  population  still  consisted  mainly  of  first  or  second 
generation  residents  in  the  United  States.  (Less  than  10 
percent  of  the  second  generation  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the 
United  States  was  over  30  years  of  age  in  1970.) 
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Mexican  "Race” 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  tried  to  identify  all  persons  of 
Mexican  origin,  regardless  of  generation,  in  the  1930  census 
by  including  a  category  "Mexican"  in  the  question  on  race. 
The  classification  of  Mexican  as  a  race  was  markedly  un¬ 
popular,  particularly  with  the  Mexican  Government,  and  was 
not  attempted  again. 

Spanish  Surname 

In  1950,  1960,  and  1970,  the  Census  Bureau  attempted  to 
identify  Mexican-Americans  in  five  Southwestern  States  (i.e., 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas) 
through  the  use  of  a  list  of  Spanish  surnames.  The  list  used 
in  1970  was  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  after 
periodic  revisions  of  a  list  originally  compiled  in  the  1930's 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  The  identi¬ 
fication  of  Mexican-Americans  through  surnames  makes 
possible  the  inclusion  of  persons  beyond  the  first  two  genera¬ 
tions  in  any  tabulation  of  the  group. 

This  identification  technique,  as  it  has  been  applied,  has 
major  shortcomings.  Many  of  the  "Spanish"  surnames  on  the 
list  are  apparently  common  among  persons  of  Italian,  Portu¬ 
guese,  or  similar  origins.  For  this  reason,  the  Census  Bureau 
confined  the  tabulations  based  on  the  list  to  the  five  South¬ 
western  States  where  most  of  the  Mexican-American  popu¬ 
lation  lives  and  where  there  are  few  other  persons  of  Latin, 
non-Hispanic  origins  (unlike  the  situation  in  other  parts  of 
the  country).  Even  in  this  area  the  correspondence  between 
the  population  with  Spanish  surnames  and  the  population 
of  Mexican  ethnicity  is  not  always  very  close.  In  the  five 
Southwestern  States,  only  about  74  percent  of  the  Spanish- 
origin  population  is  of  Mexican  origin  and  81  percent  of 
the  Spanish-surname  population  is  of  Spanish  origin.7  In 
many  parts  of  these  States,  however,  the  problem  is  less 
pronounced.  In  research  encoding  the  city  directory  of 
Waco,  Texas,  according  to  the  Bureau's  list  of  surnames, 
only  4  percent  of  the  Spanish-surname  population  could 
not  trace  their  ancestry  to  Mexico.8  On  the  other  hand,  as 
migration  into  the  Southwest  by  persons  from  Spanish¬ 
speaking  countries  other  than  Mexico  increases,  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  Spanish  surnames  will  identify  Mexican-Americans 
only  will  decrease. 

A  further  difficulty  with  the  Spanish-surname  classifica¬ 
tion  is  that  women  who  marry  men  with  non-Spanish  sur¬ 
names  are  lost  to  the  Hispanic  population,  as  are  their 
children.  About  15  percent  of  Mexican-American  women 
marry  non-Mexican-American  men  so  that  the  potential  loss 
to  the  Spanish  surname  population  is  substantial.  At  least 
part,  if  not  all,  of  this  loss  is  offset  by  marriages  of  Anglo 
women  to  Mexican-American  men,  however. 


7U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Technical  Paper  No.  38,  Comparison 
of  Persons  of  Spanish  Surname  and  Persons  of  Spanish  Origin  in  the 
United  States,  1975. 

R  Raymond  H.  C.  Teske,  Jr.  and  Bardin  H.  Nelson,  "Fertility  and 
Related  Demographic  Variables  among  Middle-Class  Mexican- 
Americans:  A  Descriptive  Analysis,”  unpublished  paper  presented  at 
the  1975  meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Social  Science  Association, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  March  1975. 


The  geographic  restriction  to  the  Southwest  places  severe 
limitations  on  the  use  of  the  concept  of  a  Spanish-surname 
population  for  estimating  coverage  in  the  Southwest  by  the 
usual  demographic  methods.  The  population  is  not  closed 
(i.e.,  is  subject  to  migration)  and  there  is  no  reliable  way  of 
measuring  the  migration  of  this  population  to  and  from  the 
area.  Migrants  from  the  five  Southwestern  States  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  and  to  foreign  countries  are  lost  to 
the  Spanish  surname  population  in  later  censuses  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  number  of  such  migrants  are  likely  to  be  very 
rough  at  best. 


Spanish  Language 

Spanish  mother  tongue  was  used  as  the  principal  basis  for 
measuring  the  Spanish-language  population  in  1970  but  the 
Spanish-language  population  included  many  persons  in 
addition  to  those  of  Spanish  mother  tongue.  The  Spanish- 
language  population  was  comprised  of  persons  of  Spanish 
mother  tongue  and  all  other  persons  in  families  in  which  the 
head  or  wife  reported  Spanish  as  his  or  her  mother  tongue. 
The  1970  census  question  on  mother  tongue  was  asked  of 
all  persons  in  the  15-percent  sample;  mother  tongue  refers 
to  the  language  spoken  in  the  person's  home  when  he  or 
she  was  a  child. 

Problems  of  consistency  in  definition  and  scope  of  the 
identifier  complicate  the  evaluation  of  the  coverage  of  the 
Hispanic  population  based  on  the  Spanish-language  identifier. 
The  Spanish-language  population  is  not  a  closed  population 
and  it  is  not  clearly  equivalent  to  the  population  which 
considers  itself,  or  is  considered  by  the  general  population, 
to  be  the  Hispanic  population.  Persons  may  gain  Spanish- 
language  affiliation  by  marriage  and  lose  it  by  separation 
or  divorce.  The  children  of  persons  of  Spanish  mother 
tongue  do  not  necessarily  fall  into  the  Spanish-language 
population  when  they  became  adults.  The  phenomenon  of 
shifting  identification  may  have  been  increasing  over  time 
as  more  of  the  Spanish-language  population  has  assimilated 
culturally. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Hispanic  population  cannot  be 
adequately  defined  by  a  single  characteristic  such  as  language. 
For  example,  it  is  possible  that  many  persons  who  consider 
themselves  Hispanic  may  not  have  spoken  the  Spanish 
language  at  home  as  a  child.  As  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
Spanish-origin  population  has  become  third  or  higher  genera¬ 
tion  residents  and  as  more  and  more  Hispanic  families  have 
moved  out  of  ethnic  enclaves,  more  Hispanic  children  may 
have  been  reared  speaking  English.  As  a  result,  the  Spanish- 
language  identifier  becomes  less  successful  in  identifying  the 
Hispanic  population.  One  final  difficulty  with  this  identifier 
is  that  it  does  not  differentiate  among  the  various  Hispanic 
subpopulations. 

Reliable  estimation  of  the  Spanish-language  population 
by  demographic  analysis  is  not  now  possible.  In  addition  to 
the  problem  of  measuring  change  due  to  shifts  in  identifica¬ 
tion,  there  is  the  problem  of  measuring  the  births,  deaths, 
and  immigration  for  this  group. 
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Spanish  Heritage 

The  Spanish-heritage  population,  defined  only  for  the  1970 
census,  is  an  unduplicated  combination  of  populations 
identified  by  three  of  the  criteria  discussed  above,  primarily 
Spanish  language.  Specifically,  it  consists  of  the  population 
identified  by : 

1.  Spanish  surname  or  Spanish  language  in  the  five  South¬ 
western  States  (Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Texas); 

2.  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  (New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania) ;  and 

3.  Spanish  language  in  the  remaining  42  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

These  data  have  the  advantage  of  being  national  in  scope. 
However,  except  for  the  Puerto  Rican  population  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  various  Hispanic  subpopulations 
are  not  distinguished  in  the  figures. 

Attempting  to  evaluate  the  Spanish-heritage  figures  by 
developing  an  independent  estimate  of  the  expected  popu¬ 
lation  of  Spanish  heritage  would  be  an  almost  impossible 
task.  The  population  is  a  loosely  concocted  mixture  rather 
than  a  compound  of  even  consistency.  Children  of  members 
of  the  Spanish-heritage  population  may  not  be  members 
of  this  population  group.  Furthermore,  individuals  may 
move  in  and  out  of  the  population  as  they  change  their 
residences  within  the  United  States.  For  example,  persons 
of  Puerto  Rican  parentage  with  a  Spanish  surname  but  not 
of  Spanish  mother  tongue  would  leave  the  Spanish-heritage 
population  if  they  moved  from  New  York  to  Kansas  but 
would  reenter  it  if  they  then  moved  to  California.  Their 
children  would  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  Spanish- 
heritage  population  (through  Spanish  surname)  until  the 
families  arrived  in  California.  Given  problems  such  as  these 
and  the  others  noted,  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  1970  census  count  of  the  Spanish-heritage  popu¬ 
lation  by  demographic  methods  in  spite  of  the  relatively 
objective  nature  of  the  definition. 

Spanish  Origin 

The  limitations  in  the  use  of  Spanish  surnames  in  the  South¬ 
west,  Spanish  country  of  birth  and  Spanish  country  of  birth 
of  parents,  Spanish  language,  and  Spanish  heritage  to  identify 
the  Hispanic  population  led  the  Census  Bureau  to  try 
another  method  of  identifying  this  group  in  the  1970  census, 
namely,  use  of  a  specific  question  on  Spanish  origin  or 
descent.  In  November  1969,  a  supplement  was  appended  to 
the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  which  asked  for  a 
person's  origin  or  descent  (by  self-identification)  as  Hispanic 
(several  categories)  or  non-Hispanic.  Specifically,  respondents 
were  asked  if  they  were  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban, 
Central  or  South  American,  or  other  Spanish  origin  or 
descent. 

This  practice  has  been  continued,  although  the  various 
sets  of  data  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  the  form  of 


the  question,  the  classificatory  system  and  practices,  and  the 
sample  design  have  varied.  The  same  question  was  asked  in 
the  1970  census  on  the  5-percent  sample  questionnaire.  For 
the  March  1971  and  March  1972  Current  Population  Surveys, 
the  question  on  origin  or  descent  was  expanded  to  include 
ethnic  groups  other  than  Spanish,  and  the  category  "Mexican 
(Mexicano)."  These  changes  in  nomenclature  probably  had 
only  small  effects  on  the  figures  for  the  Mexican-American 
population  as  identified.  More  importantly,  the  method  of 
assigning  children  under  14  to  the  Spanish-origin  category 
was  changed  in  1973  so  that  children  in  households  where 
the  wife  (but  not  the  head)  was  of  Spanish  origin  were  classi¬ 
fied  as  Spanish.  This  change  added  about  300,000  children 
to  the  Spanish-origin  category  between  1972  and  1973. 

Two  major  advantages  of  the  question  on  Spanish  origin 
as  an  identifier  of  the  Hispanic  population  are  its  ability  to 
identify  various  subpopulations  and  its  ability  to  cover  third 
and  higher  generation  residents  of  Spanish  descent.  The 
primary  limitation  of  the  Spanish-origin  question,  particu¬ 
larly  for  coverage  evaluation,  stems  from  the  self-designation 
feature  of  the  question.  An  individual's  conception  of  him¬ 
self  or  herself  as  of  Spanish  origin  or  non-Spanish  origin  may 
vary  over  time.9  Because  of  this  variability  of  self-identifica¬ 
tion,  the  definition  of  exactly  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Spanish-origin  population  is  unclear  and  often  ambiguous. 
This  fuzziness  of  group  boundaries  would  make  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  an  independent  estimate  of  an  expected  population 
difficult  under  the  best  circumstances  but  the  problem  is 
complicated  by  the  lack  of  adequate  data  corresponding  to 
this  identifier.  These  issues  are  particularly  relevant  for  1980 
and  later  years  since  a  question  on  Spanish  origin  or  descent 
is  to  be  included  on  the  100-percent  questionnaire  for  the 
1980  census  and  self-designated  Spanish  origin  or  descent 
will  be  the  primary  means  for  identifying  members  of  the 
Hispanic  population. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  DEFINI¬ 
TIONS  FOR  COVERAGE  EVALUATION 

Differences  in  Census  Counts 

The  figures  for  the  Hispanic  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1970  vary  considerably  for  the  four  identifiers  (or  classi¬ 
fiers)  applicable  at  the  national  level,  from  a  low  of 
9,073,000  for  the  population  of  Spanish  origin  or  descent 
to  10,115,000  for  the  Spanish-language  and/or  surname 
population.  The  second  figure  exceeds  the  first  by  11.5 
percent  (table  1).  For  the  five  Southwestern  States,  the  area 
with  the  greatest  concentration  of  Hispanic  population,  the 
relative  excess  of  the  highest  figure  over  the  lowest  figure 
based  on  the  various  identifiers  is  even  greater,  about  30 
percent.  The  figures  range  from  4,668,000  for  the  Spanish- 


9  Several  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  bear  on 
this  point.  They  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  next  section  of 
this  report. 

A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  found  among  American  Indians; 
see  Jeffrey  S.  Passel,  "Provisional  Evaluation  of  the  1970  Census 
Count  of  American  Indians,"  Demography  13  (1),  August  1976, 
pp.  397-409. 
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Table  1.  Hispanic  Population  According  to  Various  Identifiers,  for  the  United  States  and  Selected  Areas 

Within  the  United  States:  April  1, 1970 


Middle 

Identifier 

Southwestern 

Remainder  of 

Atlantic 

United  States 

States *  1 

United  States 

States2 

Florida 

NUMBER 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

origin  3 . .  . . . 

surname4 . . 

language5 . 

heritage6 . 

language  or  surname7 . . . 
birth  or  parentage3.... 

9,072,602 

(x) 

9,589,216 

9,294,509 

10,114,878 

5,241,892 

5,008,556 

4,667,975 

5,662,700 

6,188,362 

6,188,362 

2,321,642 

4,064,046 

(x) 

3,926,516 

3,106,147 

3,926,516 

2,920,250 

1,749,363 

(x) 

1,873,051 

1,052,682 

1,873,051 

1,738,802 

405,036 

(x) 

451,382 

451,382 

451,382 

336,961 

PERCENT 

OF  SPANISH  ORIGIN9 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

origin  .  . . .  . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

surname, rT.t. .......... 

(X) 

105.7 

93.2 

(X) 

(x) 

(X) 

1  aneuaere  5  .  . . 

113.1 

96.6 

107.1 

111.4 

her i tage  6  .............. 

102.4 

123.6 

76.4 

60.2 

111.4 

language  or  surname.... 
birth  or  parentage . 

111.5 

57.8 

123.6 

46.4 

96.6 

71.9 

107.1 

99.4 

111.4 

83.2 

X  Not  applicable. 


Arizona,  Calif ornia,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

2New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

3U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  1970,  Subject  Reports,  PC(2)-lC,  Persons  of 
Spanish  Origin,  1973,  table  1. 

4U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  1970,  Subject  Reports,  PC(2)-lD,  Personsjof 
Spanish  Surname.  1973,  table  1. 

5This  group  consists  of  all  persons  of  Spanish  mother  tongue  and  all  other  persons  in  families  in 
which  the  head  or  wife  reported  Spanish  as  his  or  her  mother  tongue.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Census  of  Population:  1970,  Supplementary  Report,  PC(Sl)-30,  Persons  of  Spanish  Ancestry,  1973, 
table  3. 

6This  group  consists  of  persons  of  Spanish  language  or  surname  in  the  5  Southwestern  States, 
persons  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  in  the  3  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  persons  of  Spanish 
language  in  the  remaining  42  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census 
of  Population:  1970,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  PC(1)-C,  1972,  table  85  (United 
States)  and  table  49  (States). 

7  Ibid. ,  table  86  (United  States)  and  table  49  (States). 

80p.  cit.  ,  PC(Sl)-30,  table  5.  .inn', 

^Figures  represent  ratio  of  specified  population  to  Spanish-origin  population  (per 


surname  population  to  6,188,000  for  the  Spanish-heritage 
population.  This  difference  cannot  be  attributed  to  sampling 
variability  since  it  is  considerably  greater  than  its  95-percent 
confidence  interval;  it  represents,  therefore,  a  real  variation 
in  the  size  of  the  Hispanic  population  according  to  various 
identifiers. 

The  large  differences  between  the  counts  of  the  Hispanic 
population  according  to  different  identifiers  have  serious 
implications  for  estimating  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic 
population  in  the  1970  census.  If  the  undercoverage  rate  of 
the  Hispanic  population  in  1970  was  similar  to  that  of  Whites 
or  Blacks,  it  would  fall  in  the  range  of  2  to  10  percent.  The 
differences  among  the  various  counts  of  the  Hispanic  popula¬ 
tion  are  generally  of  this  magnitude  or  larger.  Thus,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  measure  the  undercoverage  of  the  Hispanic 
population  in  the  1970  census,  we  are  trying  to  estimate 
quantities  which  are  smaller  than  the  differences  which  can 
be  attributed  to  definitional  variation  and,  as  will  be  seen 
next,  to  response  variability  for  a  particular  definition. 


Consistency  of  Response 

Some  evidence  is  available  suggesting  that  individuals'  re¬ 
sponses  as  Hispanic  or  non-Hispanic  vary  considerably  from 
time  to  time.  Five  studies  provide  evidence  on  the  reliability 
and  consistency  of  answers  to  the  Spanish-origin  question: 
(1)  1970  Content  Reinterview  Survey;10  (2)  CPS  match 
studies  for  March  1971,  1972,  and  1973;1 1  (3)  special  census 
of  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  November  1974 ;' 2  (4)  Spanish 
origin-Spanish  surname  cross-classifications  from  the  March 
1971  CPS;1 3  and  (5)  the  National  Content  Test  of  1976. 14 


10  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing:  Evaluation  and  Research  Program  PHC(E)-9,  Accuracy  of 
Data  for  Selected  Population  Characteristics  as  Measured  by  Reinter¬ 
views,  1974. 

1  'U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Technical  Paper  No.  31,  Consis¬ 

tency  of  Reporting  of  Ethnic  Origin  in  the  Current  Population  Survey, 

1974. 

1 2  Unpublished  tabulations  and  records. 

1  3  U.S  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Technical  Paper  No.  38,  op.  cit. 

1 4  Unpublished  tabulations  and  records. 


Table  2.  Consistency  of  Responses  to  the  Spanish-Origin  Question  as  Measured  by  Reinterview 
Studies  and  the  Current  Population  Survey,  by  Type  of  Spanish  Origin:  1970  to  1976 


(Base  of  percent  is  the  population  in  the  reinterview  or  in  the  second-named  survey.  Nonresponses  and  responses 

of  "don't  know"  have  been  eliminated  from  the  calculations) 


Study  and  measure 

All 

Spanish 

origins 

Mexican 

origin 

Puerto 

Rican 

origin 

Cuban 

origin 

Central 

or  South 

American 

origin 

Other 

Spanish 

origin 

White 

Black 

Amer¬ 

ican 

Indian 

PERCENT  SAME  CATEGORY 

1970  Content  Reinterview  Study1.... 

75.9 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

399. 5 

399 . 1 

(NA) 

1971-1972  March  CPS  Match..... . 

94.6 

91.3 

95.0 

94.6 

71.3 

40.9 

(NA) 

96.2 

(NA) 

1972-1973  March  CPS  Match..... . 

90.9 

86.1 

92.1 

83.3 

73.0 

46.6 

(NA) 

96.9 

(NA) 

1974  Gallup,  N.M.  Reinterview . 

89.2 

74.1 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

45.9 

(NA) 

97.9 

91.7 

1976  NCT  Reinterview . 

93.9 

96.1 

93.9 

(B) 

(B) 

4.6 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

PERCENT  NET  DIFFERENCE2 

1970  Content  Reinterview  Study1.... 

+  7.9 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

3+0 .3 

3-0 . 7 

(NA) 

1971-72  March  CPS  Match . 

-3.4 

+0.6 

+2.9 

-10.1 

-48.  3 

-16.7 

(NA) 

+  2.1 

(NA) 

1972-73  March  CPS  Match . 

+  3.3 

+  5.7 

-2.2 

+  2.0 

-2.5 

+  5.9 

(NA) 

+  0.2 

(NA) 

1974  Gallup,  N.M.  Reinterview . 

+  6.0 

+  15.0 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

-50.9 

(NA) 

-2.1 

-3.0 

1976  NCT  Reinterview..... . 

-4.6 

-48.8 

-23.5 

(B) 

(B) 

+83.4 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

PERCENT  NON-SPANISH  ORIGIN  4 

1970  Content  Reinterview  Study1.... 

24.1 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

1971-72  March  CPS  Match . . . 

5.4 

2.7 

1.3 

2.0 

9.2 

24.2 

(X) 

(x) 

(X) 

1972-73  March  CPS  Match... . 

9.1 

4.4 

4.4 

2.5 

18.0 

30. 3 

(X) 

(X) 

(x) 

1974  Gallup,  N.M.  Reinterview . 

10.8 

11.0 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

9.3 

(x) 

(X) 

(X) 

1976  NCT  Reinterview . 

6.1 

3.6 

4.1 

(B) 

(B) 

8.6 

(X) 

(x) 

(X) 

B  Base  of  percent  less  than  40  persons.  NA  Not  available.  X  Not  applicable. 

'The  question  in  the  reinterview  differed  considerably  from  the  census  question.  Results  may  not  be  comparable 
with  others  shown. 

2A  plus  sign  (+)  indicates  a  net  shift  into  the  category  in  the  reinterview  phase;  a  minus  sign  -)  indicates  a 
net  shift  out  of  the  category. 

'From  1970  CPS-Census  Match  Study. 

4These  figures  represent  the  proportion  of  a  Hispanic  subgroup,  as  identified  in  the  second  survey  or  interview, 
that  was  identified  as  non-Hispanic  in  the  first  survey  or  interview.  Most  persons  reporting  different  origins 
in  the  two  interviews  reported  a  Hispanic  origin  in  both  interviews . 

Sources:  Content  Reinterview  Study — U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population  and  Housing:  1970,  Evalu¬ 

ation  and  Research  Program  PHC(E)-10,  Accuracy  of  Data  for  Selected  Population  Characteristics  as  Measured  by 
Reinterviews,  1974,  tables  A,  D,  and  1. 

CPS  Longitudinal  Match  Studies — U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Technical  Paper  No.  31, 

Reporting  of  Ethnic  Origin  in  the  Current  Population  Survey,  1974,  tables  D  and  K. 

Gallup  and  NCT  Reinterviews--Unpublished  tabulations. 


Consistency  of  Response:  1970  Content  Reinterview 
Survey 

The  Content  Reinterview  Survey  taken  following  the  1970 
census  included  the  question,  "Where  did  your  father's  (or 
mother's)  ancestors  come  from?"  An  individual  was  then 
classified  as  being  of  Spanish  origin  or  descent  if  any  of 
his  or  her  ancestors  came  from  a  Spanish-speaking  country. 
This  classification  differs  somewhat  from  the  1970  census 
classification  because  it  includes  as  Spanish  some  people 
who  may  think  of  themselves  as  primarily  of  some  origin 
or  descent  other  than  Spanish. 

The  likelihood  of  reporting  Spanish  origin  in  the  census 
declined  with  the  distance  of  the  relationship  between  the 
respondents  and  their  immigrant  forebears.  Of  the  popula¬ 


tion  born  in  "Hispanic"  countries  (according  to  the  reinter¬ 
view),  99  percent  reported  being  of  Spanish  origin  in  the 
census.  For  the  second  generation  (at  least  one  parent  from 
a  Hispanic  country),  about  83  percent  reported  being  of 
Spanish  origin  in  the  census;  for  the  third  generation,  73 
percent;  for  fourth  generation,  44  percent;  and  for  those 
whose  Spanish  ancestry  is  further  removed  than  great- 
grandparents,  only  6  percent  reported  being  of  Spanish 
origin  in  the  census.  For  persons  reporting  Spanish  origin 
on  both  sides  of  the  family  in  the  reinterview,  97  percent 
reported  Spanish  origin  in  the  census,  whereas  only  21 
percent  with  Spanish  origin  on  one  side  reported  themselves 
to  be  of  Spanish  origin  in  the  census.1 5 

1  5  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Evaluation  and  Research  Program 

PHC(E)-9,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5-8  and  table  1 . 


These  data  clearly  indicate  that  the  relatively  objective 
criterion  of  having  an  ancestor,  albeit  distant,  from  a 
Hispanic  country  does  not  correspond  to  the  psychosocial 
criteria  applied  by  respondents  to  determine  their  own 
origin  or  descent. 

Overall,  only  76  percent  of  the  persons  reporting  an¬ 
cestors  from  Hispanic  countries  in  the  Content  Reinterview 
Survey  reported  any  type  of  Spanish  origin  in  the  census. 
The  consistency  of  reporting  varied  considerably  according 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  respondent.  Those  with  Spanish 
surnames  reported  Spanish  origin  more  consistently  than 
those  without  Spanish  surnames.  Respondents  who  were 
foreign-born  reported  Spanish  origin  more  consistently  than 
those  who  were  native.  Persons  living  in  the  Southwest 
reported  Spanish  origin  more  consistently  than  those  in 
other  areas. 

Consistency  of  Response:  CPS  Longitudinal  Match 
Studies 

Because  of  the  design  of  the  Current  Population  Survey,  it  is 
possible  to  match  approximately  half  of  the  sample  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  from  one  year  to  the  next.  Such  longi¬ 
tudinal  match  studies  were  carried  out  between  the  March 
1971,  1972,  and  1973  CPS  samples.  The  consistency  of  re¬ 
porting  Spanish  origin  in  the  March  1971— March  1972  and 
in  the  March  1972-March  1973  match  studies  is  summarized 
in  table  2.' h 

These  studies  indicate  that  persons  of  Mexican,  Puerto 
Rican,  and  Cuban  origins  report  their  origin  more  con¬ 
sistently  than  persons  of  Central  or  South  American  and 
Other  Spanish  origins.'  7  Although  the  populations  of 
Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Cuban  origin  fall  in  the  range 
called  highly  consistent  in  the  report  (80  to  95  percent 
reporting  the  same  category  in  both  years),  from  the  point 
of  view  of  measuring  the  coverage  of  a  group  even  a  5- 
percent  inconsistency  is  disturbingly  and  intolerably  large. 
In  fact,  the  95.0-percent  consistency  reported  for  the  Puerto 
Rican  origin  group  in  the  March  1971— March  1972  match 
study  could  be  substantially  larger  or  smaller  because  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  90.4  percent  to  99.6 
percent.  The  high  consistency  in  reporting  of  Puerto  Rican 
and  Cuban  origins  is  related  to  the  recency  of  immigration; 
the  vast  majority  of  these  persons  are  first-  or  second- 
generation  Americans. 

For  each  of  the  various  Spanish-origin  populations,  a 
large  percentage  of  those  who  reported  a  different  origin 
on  the  second  interview  remained  within  the  Spanish-origin 
population.  Many  of  these  individuals  chose  the  "Other 
Spanish"  category  on  one  occasion  (giving  a  local  or  na¬ 
tionalistic  designation  such  as  Hispano  or  Borinqueno)  and 
a  specific  origin  group  on  the  other.  Of  those  who  incorrectly 


’''Nonresponses  and  responses  of  "don't  know"  in  either  of  the 
matched  surveys  have  been  eliminated  from  the  calculations.  In¬ 
cluding  such  responses  would,  in  general,  reduce  the  percentage  in 
the  same  category,  increase  the  percent  net  difference,  and  increase 
the  percent  of  non-Spanish  origin. 

17  Because  of  sampling  variability,  other  differences  between 
groups  may  not  be  significant,  however. 


reported  the  Spanish-origin  group,  many  non  Hispanic 
persons  had  misinterpreted  the  phrase  "Central  or  South 
American  origin"  to  mean  central  or  southern  United  States. 
This  problem  also  affected  the  1970  census  reports  and  in 
addition  to  distorting  the  data  on  Central  or  South  American 
origin,  renders  the  data  for  all  Hispanic  origins  combined 
less  satisfactory  for  estimating  the  coverage  of  the  group.* 1  * 
For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  appears  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  estimating  the  total  size  of  the  Spanish-origin 
population,  reporting  of  origin  is  relatively  cons  is  ten'  over 
time,  as  is  reporting  of  the  major  subgroups,  Mexican,  Puerto 
Rican,  and  Cuban.  However,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
measuring  the  coverage  of  these  groups,  the  amount  of  in 
consistency  is  excessive.  Furthermore,  self-identification 
of  Spanish  origin  is  not  very  consistent  over  time  when 
specific  geographic  areas  are  considered. 

Consistency  of  Response:  Special  Census  of  Gallup, 
New  Mexico 

In  conjunction  with  the  November  1(>74  special  census  of 
Gallup,  New  Mexico,  the  Census  Bureau  conducted  an 
experiment  to  check  the  consistency  of  reporting  of  Spanish 
origin.  The  census  questionnaire,  which  was  mailed  out, 
requested  the  respondent  to  indicate  origin  or  descent  This 
mailing  was  followed  up  with  an  interview  in  which  flash- 
cards  were  used  to  solicit  a  reply  to  the  question  on  origin 
or  descent.  The  results  comparing  the  reports  on  origin  or 
descent  are  summarized  in  table  2. 

The  level  of  overall  consistency  for  Gallup  is  similar  to 
the  results  of  the  other  studies.  About  80  percent  of  the 
persons  calling  themselves  Spanish  in  the  census  did  so  again 
in  the  reinterview.  However,  the  consistency  of  the  Mexican- 
origin  response  was  quite  low— only  74  percent  gave  the  same 
response.  Most  of  the  inconsistent  responses  involved  changes 
from  "Mexican"  to  "Other  Spanish,"  or  vice  versa.  These 
shifts  illustrate  some  of  the  problems  in  attempting  to 
identify  a  socially  defined  group  in  a  self-enumeration 
census. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  members  of  the  Spanish-origin 
population  in  New  Mexico  often  refer  to  themselves  as 
Hispano  or  Spanish,  and  not  as  Mexican,  because  they  are 
descended  from  the  original  Spanish  settlers  of  the  area 
rather  than  from  immigrants  from  Mexico.  However,  the 
culture  of  the  New  Mexican  Hispanos  is  sufficiently  similar 
to  that  of  most  Mexican-Americans  that  the  two  groups 
can  be  combined  for  most  practical  purposes. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  used  a  number  of  alternative 
formats  for  the  Spanish-origin  question  in  order  to  identify 
the  Hispanic  population.  Some  of  the  formats  included  as 
response  categories  such  terms  as  "Mexican-American," 
"Chicano,"  and  "Hispano,"  either  as  separate  categories  or 
grouped  with  "Mexican"  origin.  Including  various  designa¬ 
tions  for  the  Mexican-origin  population  and  tabulating  them 

'"The  persistence  of  this  problem  in  tests  for  the  1980  census 
has  ied  to  the  elimination  of  the  "Central  or  South  American  cate¬ 
gory  from  the  listed  responses  to  the  Spanish-origin  question. 

1  *  See  footnote  16  regarding  treatment  of  nonresponses 
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together  mcreases  greatly  the  consistency  of  response  for  this 
population.  Such  categories  might  result  in  some  slight 
confusion  and  in  the  erroneous  inclusion  of  some  persons  of 
Portuguese  or  Brazilian  origin  as  Spanish.  However,  the  costs 
are  likely  to  be  small  and  are  greatly  outweighed  by  the 
benefits  of  a  more  consistently  defined  population. 

The  Gallup  study  highlights  another  facet  of  the  problem 
of  defining  the  population  of  Spanish  origin  or  descent.  In 
certain  areas,  the  terms  used  by  the  respondents  to  define 
their  own  group  membership  differ  from  the  more  general 
terms  used  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  other  public  agencies. 
This  problem  is  especially  prevalent  in  areas  with  large 
concentrations  of  Hispanic  population,  such  as  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  California,  and  New  York.  To  the  extent  that  the 
distinctive  local  terms  are  not  recognized  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  reliability  of  the  data  on  the  Spanish-origin 
population  is  lessened  and  the  difficulty  of  defining  a  com¬ 
parable  expected  population  for  coverage  estimation  is 
increased. 

Consistency  of  Response:  Spanish  Origin-Spanish 
Surname  Cross-tabulations 

Cross  tabulations  of  the  subjectively  defined  Spanish-origin 
population  and  the  objectively  defined  Spanish-surname 
population  provide  valuable  information  on  the  reliability 
of  both  identifiers  for  delineating  the  Hispanic  population 
of  the  United  States.  Such  a  study  was  carried  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  March  1971  Current  Population  Survey.20 
The  Spanish  surnames  were  encoded  with  the  list  used  for 
the  1970  census;  Spanish  origin  or  descent  was  tabulated 


20U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Technical  Paper  No.  38,  Com¬ 
parison  of  Persons  of  Spanish  Surname  and  Persons  of  Spanish  Origin 
in  the  United  States,  1975. 


from  responses  to  a  question  on  origin  or  descent  which 
contained  13  categories,  5  of  which  were  Spanish.2 1 

This  report  concludes  that  "identification  by  Spanish 
surname  appears  to  provide  a  fair  approximation  of  the 
Spanish-origin  population  in  the  five  Southwestern  States 
of  the  United  States,  but  not  in  the  States  outside  this 
area."22  This  relationship  can  be  seen  in  the  data  presented 
in  tables  3  and  4.  In  the  five  Southwestern  States,  81  percent 
of  the  population  with  Spanish  surnames  identified  them¬ 
selves  as  being  of  Spanish  origin  but,  outside  these  States, 
only  46  percent  did  so.  Likewise,  of  the  population  which 
identified  itself  as  of  Spanish  origin,  74  percent  had  Spanish 
surnames  in  the  five  Southwestern  States,  but  only  about  61 
percent  did  in  the  remainder  of  the  United  States.  In  general, 
the  Spanish-surname  and  Spanish-origin  identifiers  cor¬ 
respond  better  for  the  Mexican-origin  population  than  for 
any  of  the  other  Spanish  subgroups.  The  same  report  also 
concludes  that,  in  spite  of  the  possible  losses  and  gains  for 
the  Spanish-surname  population  through  the  marriage  of 
women,  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  sexes 
in  the  percent  with  Spanish  surnames  who  report  Spanish 
origin  or  vice  versa. 

These  findings  have  important  implications  for  estimating 
the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census. 
Self-declared  Spanish  origin  or  descent  is  the  best  measure 
we  now  have  for  measuring  the  Hispanic  population.  How¬ 
ever,  nationally,  the  Spanish-surname  population,  as 
measured  by  the  present  list  of  Spanish  surnames,  does  not 
approximate  the  Hispanic  population  as  defined  by  Spanish 
origin  or  descent.  In  fact,  about  11  percent  of  the  "Spanish- 


2 1  "Mexicano,  Chicano,"  "Puerto  Rican,"  "Cuban,"  "Central  or 
So.  Amer.,"  and  "Other  Spanish." 

22U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Technical  Paper  No.  38,  op.  cit., 

P.2. 


Table  3.  Proportion  of  Persons  of  Spanish  Origin  With  Spanish  Surnames,  and  Proportion  of  Persons 
With  Spanish  Surnames  of  Spanish  Origin,  for  the  United  States  and  the  Five  Southwestern 
States:  March  1971 


(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Origin  and  surname 

United  States 

Five  Southwestern 
States 1 

Remainder  of 

United  States 

Persons  of  Spanish  origin .............. 

8,957 

5,345 

3,612 

Percent 

Of  Spanish  surname ................. 

68.3 

73.6 

60.5 

Not  of  Spanish  surname ............. 

31.7 

26.4 

39.5 

Persons  of  Spanish  surname ............. 

9,575 

4,850 

4,725 

Percent 

Of  Spanish  origin .................. 

63.9 

81.1 

46.2 

Not  of  Spanish  origin.............. 

36.1 

18.9 

53.8 

1Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Technical  Paper  No.  38,  Comparison  of  Persons  of  Spanish 
Surname  and  Persons  of  Spanish  Origin  in  the  United  States,  1975,  table  A,  p.  3. 


surname"  population  outside  of  the  five  Southwestern 
States  is  actually  of  Italian  origin.23  Yet  the  only  identifier 
for  which  it  might  be  possible  to  get  birth  and  death  data 
for  1970  and  earlier  years  is  Spanish  surname.  Thus,  there 
is  a  distinct  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  type  of 
data  that  can  be  made  available  and  the  population  for  which 
coverage  is  to  be  measured.24  Limiting  coverage  estimates 
to  geographic  areas  for  which  Spanish-surname,  the  identifier 
available  in  the  census  and  in  non-census  sources,  corre¬ 
sponds  more  closely  to  the  Hispanic  population  requires 
another  type  of  data  which  is  not  available  —  information 
on  migration  within  the  United  States  of  persons  with 
Spanish  surnames. 


2  3  Ibid.,  table  9. 

2  4  Current  research  at  the  Census  Bureau  suggests  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  develop  a  list  of  Spanish  surnames  which  would  provide 
better  correspondence  with  the  Spanish-origin  identifier  and  which 
could  be  applied  throughout  the  United  States.  See  the  section, 
"Plans  for  1980"  for  further  discussion. 


Consistency  of  Response:  National  Content  3  est 

The  National  Content  Test  (NCT)  of  July  1976  provided 
another  observation  on  the  consistency  of  reporting  of 
Spanish  origin.  This  survey  covered  two  panels  of  retired 
CPS  households  (each  of  about  14,000  households).  The 
question  on  Spanish  origin  listed  seven  categories  of  Spanish 
origin:  "Mexican  or  Mexicano,"  "Mexican-American," 

"Chicano,"  "Puerto  Rican,”  "Cuban,"  "Central  or  South 
American  (Spanish),"  "Other  Spanish,"  or  No,  none  of 
these."  In  September  1976,  detailed  reinterviews  were 
conducted  with  about  2,300  households  from  each  sample. 
Respondents  in  the  reinterview  phase  were  asked  a  series  of 
questions  about  the  ethnicity  of  parents  and  ancestors  and, 
finally,  a  question  regarding  ethnic  self-perception. 

The  results  of  this  reinterview  study,  shown  in  table  2, 
are  generally  consistent  with  the  others  previously  dis¬ 
cussed.25  The  reporting  of  all  Spanish  origins,  Mexican 

2  5  See  footnote  1 6  regarding  treatment  of  nonresponses. 


Table  4.  Proportion  of  Persons  of  Spanish  Origin  With  Spanish  Surnames,  by  Type  of  Spanish  Origin, 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Five  Southwestern  States:  March  1971 


(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Area  and  type  of  Spanish  origin 

Spanish  surname 

Total  persons 

Number 

Percent 

UNITED  STATES 

Total,  Spanish  origin. . .... ..... . 

8,957 

6,117 

68.3 

5,023 

3,793 

75.5 

Puerto  Rican. 

1,450 

913 

63 .0 

626 

410 

65.5 

Central  or  South  American ............. . 

501 

238 

47  .5 

Other  Spanish .......................... 

1,356 

764 

56.3 

FIVE  SOUTHWESTERN  STATES1 

Total ,  Spanish  origin . . 

5,345 

3,933 

73.6 

Mexican ................................ 

4,358 

3,324 

76.3 

Other  Spanish2 . . 

987 

609 

61.7 

REMAINDER  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Total,  Spanish  origin............ 

3,612 

2,184 

60.5 

Mexican  ©•©©©•©©o©oo©©ooooooooo«©®©©©©©* 

665 

469 

70.5 

Puerto  Rican ©•©•©©©©•ooo©®©ooo©o©©©©«©* 

1,407 

898 

63.8 

Cuban  oo»«#««oo©€oeco«#»#»»»*«»«««««oo«« 

561 

384 

68 .4 

Central  or  South  American .............. 

406 

181 

44  ©o 

Other  Spanish .......................... 

573 

252 

44.0 

1Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

2Includes  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  Central  or  South  American,  and  Other  Spanish  origin. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Technical  Paper  No.  38,  Comparison  of  Persons  of _ Spnrvish 

Surname  and  Persons  of  Spanish  Origin  in  the  United  States,  1975,  table  1,  p.  13. 
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origin,  and  Puerto  Rican  origin  was  reasonably  consistent. 
Over  90  percent  of  persons  reporting  one  of  these  origins  in 
the  NCT  reported  the  same  category  in  the  reinterview.  For 
Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican  origins,  the  net  shifts  into  these 
categories  were  extremely  large  (49  and  23  percent,  re¬ 
spectively).  Much  of  this  change  was  the  result  of  shifts  of 
individuals  who  identified  themselves  as  "Other  Spanish" 
in  the  original  interview  into  specific  origin  categories  in  the 
reinterview  (net  shift  of  83  percent).  The  net  shifts  in  the 
National  Content  Test  appear  to  be  much  larger  than  for 
some  of  the  other  tests.  These  large  shifts  can  probably  be 
attributed  not  only  to  the  previously  discussed  tendency 
to  use  local  or  nationalistic  designations,  but  also  to  the 
probing  nature  of  the  NCT  reinterview. 

The  National  Content  Test  offers  further  evidence  that 
self-designation  as  Spanish  is  subject  to  great  response 
variability.  The  shift  between  specific  categories  for  indi¬ 
viduals  designating  themselves  as  Spanish  illustrates  further 
the  difficulty  of  developing  a  set  of  categories  for  the 
Hispanic  population  which  can  provide  unambiguous  identi¬ 
fication  of  individuals  as  members  of  specific  Hispanic 
groups. 

RELATION  TO  MEASUREMENT  OF  COVERAGE 

Among  other  ways,  the  Census  Bureau  has  been  measuring 
ethnicity  on  the  basis  of  self-identification  of  individuals 
with  a  group  having  a  common  heritage.  In  1970,  individuals 
were  asked,  "What  is  your  origin  or  descent?"  to  determine 
Hispanic  ethnicity  and  were  classified  as  Hispanic  if  they 
reported  themselves  as  belonging  to  a  particular  Hispanic 
subgroup.  First  or  second  generation  residents  of  the  United 
States  can  be  considered  to  be  of  a  particular  origin  or 
descent  whether  they  designate  themselves  as  such  or  not. 
However,  individuals  of  perhaps  the  third  or  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  should  be  counted  as  of  a  particular  origin  or  descent 
only  if  they  consider  themselves  to  be  of  that  origin  or 
descent. 

The  Hispanic  population  of  the  United  States,  as  defined 
collectively  by  its  members  through  responses  to  questions 
on  origin  or  descent,  does  not  correspond  to  demographic 
notions  of  a  population.  The  offspring  of  the  Hispanic 
population  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  Hispanic 
population  depending  on  a  number  of  factors,  including 
external  circumstances.  Membership  in  the  Hispanic  popu¬ 
lation  may  change  from  time  to  time  either  as  a  result  of 
change  in  self-identification  or  as  a  result  of  artificial  factors 
(e.g.,  responses  for  other  household  members  including 
children)  which  are  not  closely  measurable. 

The  demograpmc  methods  used  to  estimate  coverage  are 
generally  based  on  the  assumptions  that  the  offspring  of 
members  of  a  population  wili  also  be  members  of  that  popu¬ 
lation  and  that  an  individual  enters  a  population  by  birth  or 
immigration  and  leaves  by  death  or  emigration.26  These  as¬ 


2  6  The  methods  can  also  be  applied  to  populations  where  none 
of  the  offspring  are  members  and  net  immigration  is  inapplicable 
or  nonexistent,  or  where  the  population  is  subject  to  change  on  the 
basis  of  measurable  socioeconomic  categories  such  as  marriage  or 
divorce. 


sumptions  are  obviously  not  valid  for  the  population  defined 
by  the  Spanish-origin  question  in  the  1970  census.  Thus, 
conventional  demographic  techniques  are  unlikely  to  give 
reliable  coverage  estimates  for  this  population. 

Estimation  of  the  net  census  error  of  the  Hispanic  popula¬ 
tion  as  defined  by  origin  or  descent  must  take  into  account 
both  omission  of  persons  and  errors  in  classification.  When 
self-designation  is  the  basis  of  defining  membership  in  the 
Hispanic  population,  the  notion  of  misclassification  of  adult 
respondents  is,  in  a  strict  sense,  not  applicable  since  persons 
are  of  Spanish  origin  if  they  call  themselves  Spanish  and, 
conversely,  are  not  Spanish  if  they  do  not  call  themselves 
Spanish.  Misclassification  can  perhaps  be  deemed  to  occur 
for  those  persons  who  would  classify  themselves  differently 
if  they  responded  personally  to  the  question,  the  question 
was  varied  slightly,  or  the  survey  was  repeated  under  similar 
conditions.2  7  If  sufficient  data  were  available  to  develop 
estimates  of  net  census  error  and  its  components  for  the 
Hispanic  population,  say  from  demographic  analysis  and  a 
post-enumeration  survey,  it  is  probable,  as  suggested  by 
the  results  of  the  match  studies  and  consistency  tests  dis¬ 
cussed,  that  a  large  part  of  the  estimated  net  census  error 
would  consist  of  misclassifications  of  the  types  noted  in 
addition  to  coverage  error. 

The  overall  impression  given  by  the  consistency  tests  is 
that  the  Hispanic  population  is  a  socially  defined  group  of 
persons  whose  self-identification  with  the  Hispanic  popula¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  with  a  given  Hispanic  subgroup,  may 
vary  over  time  and  between  different  records,  even  without 
variation  in  the  form  of  the  question.  Thus,  even  if  birth 
and  death  data  could  be  obtained  for  the  Spanish-origin 
population,  the  possible  inconsistency  in  self-designation  as 
Spanish  between  vital  statistics  and  census  data  could 
seriously  prejudice  the  quality  of  any  estimates  of  coverage 
error  obtained  by  demographic  analysis.  The  component  of 
the  difference  between  an  expected  figure  and  a  census 
figure  attributable  to  changing  or  inconsistent  self-identifica¬ 
tion  could  be  as  large  as  the  component  attributable  to 
coverage  error.  Changes  or  inconsistencies  in  self-identifica¬ 
tion,  however,  are  not  properly  viewed  as  census-taking 
errors;  rather  such  changes  or  differences  reflect  the  changing 
views  of  individuals  regarding  their  relation  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  as  well  as  changing  sociocultural  conditions. 

In  sum,  each  of  the  various  identifiers  the  Census  Bureau 
has  used  to  measure  the  size  of  the  Hispanic  population 
presents  problems  in  evaluating  census  coverage  for  that 
group.  In  part,  these  problems  are  definitional  in  character. 
Lack  of  a  precise  definition  of  the  Hispanic  population  is  an 
evident  obstacle  to  any  attempt  at  deriving  coverage  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  group  by  means  of  demographic  analysis. 
The  same  problem  applies  to  reinterview  and  record  studies, 
but  in  much  less  degree. 


2  7Misclassification  can,  of  course,  also  occur  as  a  result  of  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  question  on  the  part  of  respondents  or  enu¬ 
merators,  errors  in  recording  responses,  failure  to  follow  the  rules 
for  assigning  ethnicity  to  minors,  and  processing  errors. 


Applications  of  Coverage  Evaluation  Methods 


Evaluation  of  the  census  count  for  the  total  population  or 
an  age-sex  category  by  the  method  of  demographic  analysis 
requires  an  estimate  of  the  true  total  population  or  the  true 
population  in  the  age-sex  category.  Such  an  estimate  is  or¬ 
dinarily  obtained  by  use  of  data  independent  of  the  census 
under  study.  In  attempting  to  measure  the  coverage  of  the 
Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census,  a  number  of  demo¬ 
graphic  techniques  were  applied  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  The  results  of  these  efforts  are  described  in  detail 
following  a  review  of  the  data  useful  in  evaluating  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Hispanic  population. 

DATA  ON  THE  HISPANIC  POPULATION  USE¬ 
FUL  IN  COVERAGE  EVALUATION 

An  adequate  evaluation  of  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic 
population  in  the  United  States  in  the  1970  census  requires 
a  set  or  sets  of  data  essentially  independent  of  the  census 
itself,  national  in  scope,  nearly  or  wholly  complete  in 
coverage,  and  corresponding  in  concept  to  at  least  one  of  the 
identifiers  of  the  Hispanic  population  used  in  the  1970 
census. 

Census  Data 

Data  on  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census  can  be 
obtained  for  any  one  of  the  six  population  groups  previously 
enumerated:  Spanish  country  of  birth  or  parentage,  Spanish 
surname,  Spanish  language,  Spanish  heritage,  Spanish 
language  or  surname,  and  Spanish  origin.  For  comparison 
with  an  independently  developed  estimate  of  the  true  popu¬ 
lation  or  for  estimation  of  parameters  or  components  used 
in  deriving  these  estimates,  the  choice  of  census  data  is 
determined  almost  solely  by  the  nature  of  the  non-census 
data  on  which  the  estimate  is  based. 

Non-Census  Data 

Data  which  can  be  considered  for  use  in  evaluating  1970 
census  data,  particularly  by  demographic  methods,  can  be 
obtained  from  vital  records,  immigration  records,  previous 
census  records.  Social  Security  records,  and  other  admini¬ 
strative  records. 

Non-Census  Data:  Vital  Statistics 

Vital  statistics  tabulations  for  the  Hispanic  population  are 
not  now  available  on  the  basis  of  any  Hispanic  identifier 


from  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS),  the 
Federal  agency  which  compiles  vital  statistics.  The  standard 
birth  and  death  certificates  promulgated  by  the  National 
Center,  however,  do  contain  information  which  could  be 
used  to  identify  a  part  of  the  Hispanic  population  according 
to  two  of  the  identifiers  noted  earlier.  First,  the  names 
(including  maiden  name  of  mother  on  birth  certificates) 
could  be  coded  according  to  a  list  of  Spanish  surnames  for 
the  five  Southwestern  States.  The  development  of  vital 
statistics  useful  for  measuring  coverage  of  the  Hispanic 
population  would  require  coding  surnames  on  birth  and 
death  certificates  for  a  substantial  period  prior  to  1970, 
perhaps  25  to  35  years. 

Coding  surnames  on  birth  and  death  certificates  for  such 
a  period,  even  if  done  on  a  sample  basis,  is  an  enormous 
undertaking  and  usable  data  might  still  not  be  obtained. 
Information  regarding  the  completeness  of  registration  of 
Spanish-surname  births  or  births  according  to  some  other 
Hispanic  identifier  for  the  period  is  required  for  preparing 
component  estimates  ( i  .e . ,  estimates  employing  birth, 
death,  and  migration  data  directly).  Such  information  does 
not  exist  and  cannot  be  accurately  developed.  Furthermore, 
vital  statistics  for  the  Spanish-surname  population  of  only 
five  States  are  of  limited  utility  for  demographic  analysis 
in  the  absence  of  data  on  internal  migration  for  the  Hispanic 
population. 

Another  possibility  for  developing  vital  statistics  for  the 
Hispanic  population,  in  this  case  national  data,  is  to  code 
the  responses  to  the  place-of-birth  question  on  the  death 
certificate  and  the  place-of-birth -of-parents  question  on  the 
birth  certificate.  Such  a  procedure  could  be  used  to  identify 
deaths  of  first-generation  residents  and  births  of  second- 
generation  residents  of  Hispanic  origin.  Third-and-higher- 
generation  births  and  second-and-higher-generation  decedents 
could  not  be  identified  on  this  basis.  Again,  as  with 
Spanish-surname  data,  these  data  would  be  needed  for  a 
substantial  period  of  years  prior  to  the  1970  census  if  they 
are  to  be  useful  for  evaluating  census  coverage  in  1970. 
Such  tabulations  are  not  currently  available. 

Some  States  and  localities  which  have  concentrations  of 
Hispanic  population  provide  vital  statistics  data  for  the 
Hispanic  population  according  to  surname,  country  of  origin, 
or  special  ethnic  identifiers.  Three  States,  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Texas,  code  births  and  deaths  according  to 
Spanish  surname.  Arizona'  has  tabulated  births  and  deaths 
for  the  Spanish-surname  population  since  1969  and  Texas 
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has  done  so  since  1970.  California  codes  its  vital  records 
according  to  Spanish  surname  but  does  not  tabulate  the  data. 
New  Mexico  has  tabulated  births  and  deaths  according  to 
ethnic  group  since  1960,  using  a  classification  system  which 
distinguishes  Anglo,  Spanish,  and  Mexican.  New  York  State 
tabulates  births  and  deaths  of  Puerto  Ricans,  regardless  of 
place  of  birth.  Some  cities  and  counties  also  provide  tabu 
lations  of  vital  statistics  for  the  Hispanic  population: 
Dallas  for  Mexican-Americans  (based  on  surnames).  New 
York  City  for  Puerto  Ricans,  Los  Angeles  county  and  San 
Antonio  for  the  Spanish-surname  population,  etc.  The  data 
for  the  various  States  and  cities  are  not  all  comparable, 
however.  Coding  practices  and  the  lists  of  Spanish  surnames 
employed  vary  considerably  from  place  to  place.  The  quality 
of  the  coding  also  varies  and  standards  are  often  lower  than 
acceptable  for  use  with  corresponding  census  data. 

The  utility  of  these  vital  statistics  for  States  and  cities  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population 
in  1970  is  limited.  The  data  are  not  adequate  to  develop  an 
expected  population  even  for  the  specified  areas  because  of 
the  short  time  span  covered  and  the  lack  of  corresponding 
data  on  migration.  However,  various  demographic  measures 
that  can  provide  general  indications  of  the  overall  quality 
of  the  data  on  the  Hispanic  population,  such  as  life  table 
measures,  can  be  calculated  from  the  data  for  some  of  these 
areas. 

Vital  statistics  tabulated  for  Puerto  Rico  are  another 
useful  type  of  demographic  information.  Birth  and  death 
rates  are  available  for  several  decades  and  life  tables  have 
been  compiled  periodically  since  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  These  data  can  serve  as  bench  marks  against  which 
various  data  and  measures  for  the  Puerto  Rican  population 
and  other  Hispanic  groups  in  the  United  States  can  be 
compared. 

Non-Census  Data.  Immigration  Data 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  provides 
information  on  the  number  of  alien  immigrants  admitted  to 
the  United  States  classified  by  age,  sex,  country  of  birth, 
and  State  (or  city)  of  intended  residence,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  administrative  categories.  These  data  are  available  at  least 
for  several  decades  and  countries  of  Spanish  language  can  be 
identified.  This  type  of  data  would  be  useful  for  deriving  an 
expected  national  Hispanic  population  if  comparable  data  on 
alien  emigration,  citizen  arrivals,  citizen  departures,  and 
births  and  deaths  were  available.  These  data  are  lacking  in 
general  and  cannot  be  estimated  closely  enough  for  use  in 
deriving  definitive  measures  of  census  coverage  for  the 
Hispanic  population  in  1970.  However,  illustrative  estimates 
based  on  the  available  immigration  data  are  presented  in  a 
subsequent  section  for  the  population  of  Cuban  birth. 
Production  of  these  coverage  estimates  did  require  a  number 
of  unsupported  assumptions  regarding  survival  rates,  age 
and  sex  structure,  and  emigration  because  of  the  lack  of 
suitable  data. 

Data  on  arrivals  and  departures  are  available  for  Puerto 
Rico  for  each  month  since  January  1959  from  the  Puerto 


Rico  Planning  Board.  Prior  to  1970  most  such  movement 
was  destined  for  or  originated  in  New  York.  Combined  with 
birth  and  death  statistics  for  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York 
City  and  State,  these  data  constitute  the  best  set  of 
demographic  data  on  any  of  the  Spanish  sub-populations 
independent  of  the  census.  Because  these  data  apply  only 
to  a  local  area,  however,  information  on  internal  migration 
of  the  U.S.  Puerto  Rican  population  (i.e.,  net  in-migration  or 
out-migration  for  New  York)  is  also  required  to  develop  an 
estimate  of  the  expected  Puerto  Rican  population  for  this 
area  in  1970.  Such  data  are  not  available  from  sources  other 
than  the  census,  and  the  census  data  pertain  only  to  the 
1965-70  period  as  a  whole  or  represent  "lifetime”  migration. 
The  data  on  Puerto  Rican  passenger  traffic  and  census  data 
on  1965-70  migration  to  and  from  Puerto  Rico  have  been 
used  to  estimate  coverage  of  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican 
birth  or  parentage  for  the  entire  United  States  in  1970. 
(See  the  section,  "Intercensal  cohort  analysis.")  The  lack  of 
satisfactory  survival  rates  and  particularly  of  satisfactory  data 
on  the  age  and  sex  structure  of  the  migrants  necessitated 
making  a  number  of  unsupported  and  untestable  assumptions 
which  render  any  coverage  estimates  for  the  Puerto  Rican 
population  illustrative  rather  than  definitive. 

The  measurement  of  the  net  immigration  of  the  Hispanic 
population  is  rendered  especially  difficult  by  the  possibility 
of  a  substantial  illegal  immigration  of  persons  of  Hispanic 
origin  for  which  there  are  no  reliable  data  or  estimates.28 
The  presence  in  the  United  States  in  1970  of  many  illegal 
residents  of  Hispanic  origin  who  entered  in  the  several  years 
just  prior  to  the  1970  census  is  widely  assumed.29  However, 
their  number  is  not  known  and  may  be  unknowable,  except 
in  impractically  broad  limits.  The  available  material,  both 
analytic  and  conjectural,  supports  the  view  that  the  number 
of  illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States  in  1970  was  substantially 
smaller  than  in  recent  years. 

The  possibly  large  numbers  of  illegal  aliens  of  Hispanic 
origin  in  the  country  in  1970  and  the  difficulties  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  size  of  this  segment  of  the  Hispanic  population 
present  serious  obstacles  to  the  development  of  reliable 
estimates  of  coverage  for  the  Hispanic  population  in  1970. 
This  issue  will  remain  for  1980.  (See  the  section,  "Prospects 
for  Development  of  Data"  for  further  discussion  of  illegal 
aliens.) 

Non-Census  Data:  Administrative  Record  Data 

There  are  a  few  other  types  of  data  which  could  prove 
useful  in  estimating  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population. 
Some  States  and  localities  compile  data  on  school  enrollment 
for  the  Spanish-surname  population.  Use  of  these  data  re¬ 
quires  considerable  caution  because  of  variations  in  Spanish- 
surname  lists,  coding  practices,  and  coding  quality,  as  men¬ 
tioned  earlier. 


'  Charles  B.  Keely,  "Counting  the  Uncountable:  Estimates  of 
Undocumented  Aliens  in  the  United  States,"  Population  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Review,  Volume  3,  No.  4,  December  1977,  pp.  473-482. 

‘‘'Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Illegal  Aliens,  Preliminary 
Report,  December  1976. 
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Spanish  ancestry  is  not  identified  in  any  way  in  the  Social 
Security,  Medicare,  or  Internal  Revenue  Service  records,  but 
it  might  be  possible  to  code  a  sample  of  the  records  for  the 
Southwestern  States  in  1970  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau's  Spanish-surname  list.  These  data  could  then  be  used 
in  the  aggregate  or,  more  effectively,  in  a  (case-by-case) 
match  study,  to  evaluate  the  coverage  of  the  Spanish-surname 
population  in  the  Southwestern  States.  The  required  coding 
has  not  been  done  and  would  be  extremely  expensive  to 
carry  out  at  this  time.  Such  a  match  study  could  establish 
whether  an  individual  was  included  in  the  census,  but  it 
could  not  establish  whether  he  or  she  was  included  in  the 
Spanish-surname  count.  The  limited  geographic  applicability 
of  this  identifier  in  its  present  form  would  still  make  addi¬ 
tional  information  for  other  States  necessary. 

None  of  the  various  non-census  data  which  are  available 
meet  the  criteria  set  forth  earlier  for  use  in  evaluation  of  the 
coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population:  independence  from  the 
census,  national  scope,  complete  or  measurable  coverage, 
and  agreement  with  a  census  identifier  of  the  Hispanic  popu¬ 
lation.  Thus,  definitive  estimates  of  coverage  for  the  Hispanic 
population  in  1970  are  precluded.  However,  with  appropriate 
demographic  analysis  almost  all  of  the  data  can  provide  some 
information  regarding  coverage. 

GENERAL  INDICATORS  OF  ERRORS  IN  AGE 
AND  SEX  DATA 

The  general  overall  quality  of  1970  census  data  on  the 
Hispanic  population  can  be  evaluated  through  the  use  of 
certain  limited  techniques  of  demographic  analysis  even  if 
precise  estimates  of  coverage  cannot  be  prepared.  The  tech¬ 


niques  that  have  been  applied  include  an  examination  of  the 
internal  consistency  of  the  data,  mainly  with  regard  to  age 
and  sex  reporting.  The  results  of  this  type  of  analysis  es¬ 
sentially  indicate  general  patterns  and  types  of  errors  in  the 
data,  but  they  are  sometimes  useful  in  identifying  specific 
age-sex  groups  which  are  strongly  affected  by  coverage  and 
reporting  errors. 

Heaping  Indexes 

Myers'  heaping  index  is  used  to  measure  "age  heaping,"  or 
the  tendency  of  respondents  to  report  ages  with  certain 
terminal  digits  (e.g.,  zeros,  fives)  at  the  expense  of  others.3 u 
The  method  also  provides  rough  minimal  indications  of  the 
proportion  of  the  population  misreporting  on  each  terminal 
digit.  Measures  of  heaping  are  considered  here  because  high 
levels  of  misreporting  in  single  ages  are  usually  associated 
with  high  levels  of  misreporting  of  age  groups  and  of  omis¬ 
sions.  The  indexes  and  proportions  are  shown  in  table  5 
for  the  Spanish-origin  population  in  1970,  along  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  total.  White,  and  Black  popu¬ 
lations. 

Myers'  index  for  the  Spanish-origin  population  in  1970 
(0.6)  is  very  low.  This  value  is  about  the  same  as  the  value 
for  the  White  population  in  1970  (0.5)  and  well  below  the 
figure  for  the  Black  population  (1.5).  Myers'  index  and  the 
proportions  misreporting  on  each  terminal  digit  indicate 
little  or  no  digital  preference  in  reporting  ages  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish-origin  population  in  1970.  In  fact,  the  results 

30U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Demography,  2  vols.  by  Henry  S.  Shyrock,  Jacob  S.  Siegel,  and 
Associates,  third  printing,  1975,  esp.  Vol.  1 ,  p.  207 . 


Table  5.  Percent  of  Blended  Population  With  Ages  Ending  in  Each  Terminal  Digit  0  to  9  and  Myers’ 
Summary  Index  of  Heaping,  for  the  Spanish-Origin,  White,  and  Black  Populations  of  the  United 
States:  1970 


(Percentages  were  obtained  by  Myers’  blended  method,  using  ages  10  to  79,  and  should  be  compared 

with  expected  values  of  10 .0) 


Terminal  digit 

Spanish-origin  population 

Total 

White 

Black 

Total 

Male 

Female 

population 

population 

population 

0 . 

10.1 

10.0 

10.2 

10.0 

10.0 

10.6 

1 . 

9.6 

9.5 

9.7 

9.7 

9.7 

9.5 

2 . 

10.0 

9.9 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

9.8 

3 . 

9.9 

9.9 

9.8 

10.0 

10.0 

9.6 

4 . . 

10.0 

9.9 

10.0 

9.8 

9.8 

9.9 

5 . 

10.2 

10.3 

10.1 

10.0 

10.0 

10.2 

6. . . . . 

10.0 

10.1 

9.9 

10.0 

10.0 

9.9 

7 . . . 

10.2 

10.2 

10.2 

10.3 

10.3 

10.3 

8 . . . 

9.9 

10.1 

9.8 

10.1 

10.1 

9.8 

9  ,  .  . . 

10.1 

10.0 

10.2 

10.1 

10.0 

10.3 

Summary  index1. 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

1.5 

1Summary  index  is  one-half  the  sum  of  the  absolute  values  of  deviations  from  the  expected 
value  of  10.0;  i.e.,  summary  index  =  ViSb-lO.O  J. 
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for  the  Spanish-origin  population  are  within  the  range  of 
error  of  the  measurement  device  and  are  consistent  with  no 
heaping  at  all. 

Age  Ratios 

More  directly  relevant  to  the  measurement  of  coverage  is 
the  quality  of  data  for  age  groups.  One  method  of  assessing 
the  reporting  and  coverage  of  grouped  data  on  age  is  to 
calculate  so-called  age  ratios  and  an  accompanying  summary 
index.31  Substantial  deviations  of  the  age  ratios  from  100.0 
point  to  age  groups  which  may  be  overreported  or  under¬ 
reported  at  the  expense  of  adjacent  groups  and/or  which 
may  be  underenumerated.  The  age  ratios  shown  in  table  6 
for  the  Hispanic  population  in  1970,  defined  in  terms  of 
Spanish  origin  and  Spanish  surname,  identify  some  age 


3 1  An  age  ratio  is  defined  here  as  ^  ,  p  ~  p  ~  p  j  x  uu> 

5  a-5  5  a  5  a+5 

that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  population  in  an  age  group  to  one-third  of  the 
population  in  the  three  age  groups  centered  on  the  numerator  popu¬ 
lation,  expressed  per  100. 


groups  that  appear  to  have  coverage  problems.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  age  ratios  for  the  White  and  Black  populations  in 
1970,  corrected  for  net  census  undercounts,  are  shown  in 
the  table  for  comparison. 

The  5-9  age  group  shows  ratios  greater  than  105  for  both 
Hispanic  populations  reported  in  table  6.  These  figures  may 
indicate  greater  undercoverage  of  the  0-4  and  10-14  age 
groups  than  the  5-9  age  group.  The  very  low  ratios  for  males 
aged  20-24  suggest  possibly  large  net  undercounts  in  this 
age  group.  The  low  ratios  for  ages  50-54,  coupled  with  the 
relatively  high  ratios  for  ages  45-49  and  ages  55-59,  suggest 
substantial  age  misreporting  in  this  age  range,  if  not  also 
differences  in  coverage  from  age  group  to  age  group.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  high  ratios  for  ages  65-69,  when  considered  in 
combination  with  the  much  lower  ratios  for  the  adjacent 
age  groups,  suggest  substantial  misreporting  into  the  65-69 
age  group  at  the  expense  of  the  adjacent  age  groups.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  firm  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  deviant 
age  ratios  because  of  the  distorting  effect  of  past  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  numbers  of  births  and  of  migration  flows  into  and 
out  of  the  country.  Even  the  White  population  corrected 


Table  6.  Age  Ratios  and  Age-Accuracy  Indexes  for  the  Spanish-Origin,  Spanish-Surname,  White 
(Corrected),  and  Black  (Corrected)  Populations  of  the  United  States,  by  Sex:  1970 

3P 

(An  age  ratio  is  defined  as  - - - — - -  X  100) 

P  c  +P  +P  c 
a-5  a  a+5 


Age  (years) 

Spanish-origin 

population 

Spanish-surname 

population1 

White  population 
(Corrected ) 

Black  population 
(Corrected) 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

5  to  9 . 

105.4 

105.2 

105.1 

105.4 

104.0 

104.0 

103.8 

103.6 

10  to  14 . 

102.5 

101.7 

103.6 

102.6 

103.8 

103.5 

104.0 

103.7 

15  to  19 . 

101.4 

99.1 

104.3 

102.2 

102.2 

100.4 

102.6 

101.4 

20  to  24 . 

94.4 

99.8 

91.7 

98.2 

98.6 

102.7 

94.8 

98.5 

25  to  29 . . . 

98.6 

97.3 

98.2 

95.7 

100.1 

98.4 

99.0 

97.4 

30  to  34 . . 

99.2 

100.1 

97.1 

97.6 

94.7 

94.9 

95.8 

96.2 

35  to  39... . 

99.5 

99.5 

99.2 

99.2 

96.7 

96.1 

99.1 

98.6 

40  to  44 . . 

103.7 

102.7 

104.0 

104.1 

101.9 

101.5 

102.0 

101.7 

45  to  49  ............ . 

102.6 

101.7 

105.2 

102.5 

103.9 

104.1 

102.4 

102.2 

50  to  54 ............ . 

92.7 

92.7 

91.4 

93.3 

99.9 

99.6 

97.9 

98.0 

55  to  5^900000000000* 

99.8 

101.8 

99.0 

100.7 

101.2 

100.6 

102.7 

102.7 

60  to  ooocooooooooo 

97.4 

97.6 

99.3 

97.6 

102.4 

102.9 

101.2 

102.4 

65  to  69  *00000*000000 

105.3 

103.5 

104.9 

106.2 

97.3 

97.1 

95.5 

94.1 

70  to  74  ............ . 

93.2 

94.2 

94.8 

92.2 

98.4 

100.9 

98.4 

101.0 

75  to  79 . . 

95.8 

95.7 

91.2 

96.2 

101.6 

103.9 

98.2 

101.9 

Deviations  from  100, 

Irrespective  of  sign 

Sum  of  deviations.... 

50.3 

40.8 

65.2 

53.7 

35.4 

38.4 

40.1 

37.8 

Mean  deviation. . . 

3.4 

2.7 

4.3 

3.6 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7 

2.5 

1Five  Southwestern  States  only. 
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for  net  census  errors  shows  great  irregularities  in  the  age 
ratios  and  these  irregularities  may  be  taken  as  true  reflections 
of  the  age  patterns  of  this  population. 

Age- Sex  Accuracy  Indexes 

Age  ratios  such  as  those  just  described  can  be  combined  with 
one  another  over  the  entire  age  range  and  with  sex  ratios  in 
various  ways  to  obtain  summary  measures  of  errors  in 
census  data  on  age  and  sex.  These  can  then  be  used  to  assess 
the  general  quality  of  the  data.  Three  such  indexes,  Das 
Gupta's  age-sex  accuracy  index,* * 3"  a  simple  age-accuracy 
index,33  and  the  United  Nations'  age-sex  accuracy  index33 
are  shown  in  table  7  for  a  variety  of  population  groups. 

Caution  should  be  observed  in  interpreting  these  indexes. 
They  are  all  based  on  assumptions  of  smooth  age  structures 

32  Aiit  Das  Gupta,  "Accuracy  Index  of  Census  Age  Distributions 
Proceedings  of  the  World  Population  Conference,  1954  (Rome), 

Vol  IV,  United  Nations,  N.Y.,  1955,  pp.  63-74. 

3  3  The  Methods  and  Materials  of  Demography,  op.  cit.,  esp.  Vol. 
1,  pp.  222-223. 


and  small,  regular  changes  in  sex  composition  over  the  age- 
span.  The  first  assumption  does  not  apply  very  well  to  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  af 
fected  by  sharp  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  births  over  the 
last  several  decades.  Populations  affected  by  substantial  im¬ 
migration  or  emigration,  such  as  the  population  of  Cuban 
origin  in  1970  or  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or 
parentage  in  1960,  are  especially  unsuitable  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  age-sex  indexes.  The  native  Hispanic  popu¬ 
lation  of  foreign  parentage  meets  the  assumptions  of  the 
indexes  better  than  the  total  Hispanic  population  (i.e.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  foreign  born).  At  best,  the  measures  identify  the 
levels  and  variations  in  errors  in  census  age-sex  data  only 
roughly. 

The  summary  indexes  of  errors  in  age-sex  composition 
suggest  that  the  1970  census  data  for  various  Hispanic  popu¬ 
lations  are  generally  somewhat  less  accurate  than  the  1970 
census  data  for  Whites  and  Blacks  (table  7).  Das  Gupta  s 
index  for  the  Spanish-origin  population  in  1970  (2.1)  is 
larger  than  those  for  the  White  population  (0.6)  or  the 


Table  7.  Summary  Measures  of  Errors  in  Age  and  Sex  Data  for  Selected  Hispanic,  White, 
and  Black  Populations  of  the  United  States:  1970  and  1960 


Population 

Das  Gupta's 
Grouped  Age-Sex 
Accuracy  Index1 

Age-Accuracy 

Index 

United  Nations 
Age-Sex  Accuracy 
Index2 

Spanish  origin,  1970. . . . 

2.1 

3.0 

18.7 

4.1 

4.3 

23.3 

Spanish  surname3 

1070  . . . .  •  » 

3.0 

4.0 

21.8 

i  qao  . 

3.4 

4.2 

21.1 

Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage 

1  Q70  . . <,o»ooeo*o 

2.7 

3.3 

22.2 

1  960  o  oo.o.  .  .  «  »  • . . . ®  .  • 

6.2 

4.9 

29.8 

White,  1970 

0.6 

2.2 

16.0 

0.7 

in 

CM 

17.4 

Black,  1970 

0.6 

3.2 

17.0 

0.8 

2.6 

17  .6 

1Das  Gupta  suggests  describing  census  data  as  "accurate,’  inaccurate,  or  highj.v 
depending  on  whether  the  index  is  under  5,  5  to  15,  or  over  15.  „ 

2The  United  Nations  describes  census  data  as  accurate,  inaccurate,  or  nl" 1  > 
depending  on  whether  the  index  is  under  20,  20  to  40,  or  over  40, 

3Five  Southwestern  States  only. 


inaccurate" 

inaccurate" 


References:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  The  Methods  and  Materials  of  Demography ,  by  H.S. 

Shryock,  J.S.  Siegel,  and  Associates,  Third  Printing  (rev.),  1975,  pp.  21S-2_J. 

Ajit  Das  Gupta,  "Accuracy  Index  of  Census  Age  Distributions , "Proceedings  of  the 
World  Population  Conference,  1954  (Rome),  United  Nations,  Vol.  IV,  1955,  pp.  63-74. 
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Black  population  (0.6).  However,  the  value  is  still  quite  low 
and  falls  well  within  the  range  considered  by  Das  Gupta  to 
be  "accurate.''  The  index  values  for  the  Spanish-surname 
population  and  the  Puerto  Rican  population  in  1970  are 
somewhat  higher,  but  are  still  in  the  "accurate"  range.  The 
Spanish-surname  population  shows  about  the  same  level  of 
accuracy  in  the  1960  census  as  in  the  1970  census.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parent¬ 
age  shows  substantial  improvement  between  the  two  cen¬ 
suses.  In  1960,  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or 
parentage  was  largely  of  Puerto  Rican  birth,  i.e.,  it  consisted 
mainly  of  immigrants.  The  large  proportion  of  immigrants 
affected  the  age-sex  structure  sufficiently  to  produce  a 
relatively  large  value  for  the  summary  measure.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  measure  is  not  wholly  indicative  of  re¬ 
porting  or  coverage  errors.  The  factor  of  immigration  prob¬ 
ably  also  accounts  for  the  larger  index  value  for  the  Mexican- 
origin  population  in  1970. 

The  age-accuracy  index  shows  a  general  pattern  similar  to 
Das  Gupta's  index.  The  indexes  for  the  Spanish-origin  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  Black  population  in  1970  (3.0  and  3.2,  re¬ 
spectively)  are  about  the  same  and  relatively  small  (table  7). 
This  measure  suggests  less  irregularity  in  the  reporting  and 
coverage  of  Spanish-origin  females  (2.7)  than  males  (3.4); 
furthermore,  the  index  for  Spanish-origin  females  is  about 
the  same  as  that  for  the  White  female  and  Black  female 
populations  corrected  for  net  census  errors.  (See  table  6.) 
The  United  Nations'  age-sex  accuracy  index  is  slightly  higher 
for  the  Spanish-origin  population  (19)  than  for  Whites  (16) 
or  Blacks  (17)  in  1970.  However,  all  three  values  are  below 
20  and  thus  fall  in  the  "accurate"  range.  The  United  Nations' 
index  values  for  the  other  Hispanic  populations  reported  in 
table  7  are  at  or  just  above  20,  with  the  exception  of  the 
much  higher  value  for  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth 
or  oarentage  in  1960  (30).  Again,  heavy  recent  immigration 
and  annual  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  births  probably 
account  for  the  relatively  high  level  of  these  indexes. 

These  rough  measures  of  error  generally  indicate  that  the 
data  for  the  various  Hispanic  populations  in  1970  are  of 
fairly  good  quality.  No  gross  irregularities  in  reporting  or 
coverage  of  age  groups  are  apparent  in  any  of  the  popula¬ 
tions.  The  measures  of  errors  in  age  data  do,  however,  point 
to  a  few  age-sex  groups  in  the  Hispanic  population  that  may 
have  substantially  larger  coverage  or  reporting  errors  than  the 
rest,  in  particular,  males  aged  20-24  and  the  age  groups  50-54 
and  65  69. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  one  can  draw  any  clear  inferences 
from  these  figures  regarding  the  relative  accuracy  of  census 
data  for  Hispanics,  Whites,  or  Blacks.  In  fact,  these  figures 
are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  estimates  of  relative  coverage 
error  for  Whites  and  Blacks  derived  by  direct  demographic 
analysis. 

Census  Survival  Ratios 

Analysis  of  so-called  national  census  survival  ratios  may  be 
helpful  in  revealing  errors  in  census  age  data.  Census  survival 
ratios  for  a  population  group  measure  jointly  the  effects  of 


both  mortality  during  an  intercensal  period  and  shifts  in 
net  census  errors  for  age  cohorts  in  the  two  censuses.  As 
such,  census  survival  ratios  should  be  calculated  for  popu¬ 
lations  not  subject  to  immigration  or  emigration  during  the 
intercensal  period  or  should  be  adjusted  to  exclude  net  im¬ 
migration  (or  to  include  net  emigration)  during  the  period. 
The  computation  of  census  survival  ratios  for  a  population 
requires,  at  a  minimum,  data  distributed  by  age  for  the 
population  from  two  censuses.  For  the  1960  and  1970 
censuses,  the  required  age  data  are  available  for  the  Spanish- 
surname  population  of  the  five  Southwestern  States,  the 
population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage,  and  the  first 
and  second  generations  of  Mexican  stock.34 

Adequate  census  survival  ratios  cannot  be  computed  even 
for  all  of  these  population  groups  because  of  the  lack  of 
appropriate  data  on  net  immigration  (or  net  internal  migra¬ 
tion  for  the  Spanish-surname  population.)  The  native  popu¬ 
lation  of  Mexican  parentage  can  be  treated  as  an  approxi¬ 
mately  closed  population  (i.e.,  unaffected  by  international 
migration);  hence,  satisfactory  census  survival  ratios  can  be 
computed  for  it.  For  the  native  population  of  Puerto  Rican 
parentage,  adjustments  for  net  immigration  can  be  made; 
hence,  satisfactory  census  survival  ratios  can  be  calculated 
for  this  group,  too.  Appropriate  data  for  making  migration 
adjustments  for  the  Spanish-surname  population  and  for  the 
population  of  Mexican  birth  are  not  available. 

The  census  survival  ratios  shown  in  table  8  reflect  cover¬ 
age  and  age-reporting  errors  in  combination,  for  age  cohorts 
in  the  1960  and  1970  censuses.  If  both  of  these  censuses 
were  free  of  coverage  or  age-reporting  errors,  the  census 
survival  ratios  would  represent  mortality  only.  They  would 
then  exhibit  a  characteristic  pattern  similar  to  that  shown 
by  life  table  survival  rates;  i.e.,  all  rates  would  fall  below 
1.00,  the  rates  would  show  a  smooth  decline  with  increasing 
age,  and  the  male-female  ratios  of  the  rates  would  be  less 
than  1.00  and  shift  downward  generally  with  increasing  age. 
(See  table  8  for  an  example  based  on  the  1965  U.S.  life 
tables  for  Whites  and  Black-and-other-races.)  Deviations 
from  the  "expected"  pattern,  represented  by  an  unweighted 
average  of  the  survival  rates  from  the  White  and  Black-and- 
other-races  life  tables,  may  be  taken  as  suggestive  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  data. 

Table  8  shows  the  deviations  of  the  census  survival  ratios 
for  the  native  populations  of  Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican 
parentage  from  the  average  life  table  survival  rates.  The 
national  census  survival  ratios  for  the  White  and  Black 
populations  provide  a  further  basis  for  comparison  and 
analysis  of  the  census  survival  ratios  for  the  Hispanic  popu¬ 
lations.  Because  of  the  assumptions  relating  to  migration 
made  in  the  computation  of  the  census  survival  ratios, 
differences  between  the  ratios  for  the  Hispanic  populations 
and  those  for  the  U.S.  life  table  populations  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  with  caution,  however. 


3  4  Tabulations  by  age  and  sex  are  not  available  from  the  1960 
census  for  the  first  and  second  generations  of  other  Hispanic  popu¬ 
lations. 
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Table  8  Deviation  of  Census  Survival  Ratios  for  Selected  Hispanic,  White,  and  Black  Populations  from 

Life  Table  Survival  Rates,  by  Sex:  1960  to  1970 

(Differences  computed  from  unrounded  figures) 


Sex  and  age  (years) 


In  1960 


In  1970 


MALE 


0  to  4 .  10  to  14. 

5  to  9 .  15  to  19. 

10  to  14 .  20  to  24. 

15  to  19 .  25  to  29. 

20  to  24 .  30  to  34. 

25  to  29 .  35  to  39. 

30  to  34 .  40  to  44. 


35  to  39 .  40  to  44. . . . 

40  to  44 .  50  to  54 - 

45  to  49 .  55  to  59.... 

50  to  54 .  60  to  64 - 

55  to  59 .  65  to  69 - 

60  to  64 .  70  to  74 - 

65  and  over .  75  and  over. 

FEMALE 


0  to  4 .  10  to  14. 

5  to  9 .  15  to  19. 

10  to  14 .  20  to  24. 

15  to  19 .  25  to  29. 

20  to  24 .  30  to  34 

25  to  29 .  35  to  39. 

30  to  34 .  40  to  44. 


35  to  39 .  45  to  49 - 

40  to  44 .  50  to  54 - 

45  to  49 .  55  to  59 - 

50  to  54 .  60  to  64 - 

55  to  59 .  65  to  69. . . . 

60  to  64 .  70  to  74 - 

65  and  over .  75  and  over. 


Census  survival  ratios1 

Puerto 

Rican 

Native 

Life  table 

Native  of 

birth 

of  Puerto 

survival 

Mexican 

or  par- 

Rican 

rates , 

parentage 

entage 

parentage2 

White 

Black 

19653 

1.225 

1.004 

1.029 

1.002 

1.021 

.992 

1.175 

.993 

1.016 

1.005 

.999 

.992 

.970 

.835 

1.083 

.987 

.912 

.985 

.931 

1.271 

1.192 

.973 

.894 

.978 

1.084 

1.173 

.982 

.984 

.958 

.973 

1.024 

1.054 

1.113 

.980 

.955 

.966 

.974 

.967 

.980 

.972 

.939 

.953 

.976 

.904 

.959 

.948 

.892 

.933 

.897 

.954 

.797 

.933 

.884 

.902 

.884 

.901 

1.034 

.885 

.829 

.857 

.857 

.925 

.934 

.845 

.819 

.797 

.841 

.826 

.928 

.750 

.777 

.714 

.820 

.752 

(B) 

.675 

.699 

.613 

.503 

.615 

(B) 

.389 

.379 

.390 

1.239 

.969 

1.012 

.997 

1.015 

.994 

1.179 

.942 

.998 

1.007 

1.004 

.996 

.993 

.846 

1.062 

.998 

.970 

.994 

.942 

1.280 

1.340 

.989 

.994 

.990 

1.095 

1.272 

1.254 

.996 

1.028 

.986 

1.060 

1.110 

1.072 

.994 

1.009 

.980 

.970 

1.004 

.959 

.989 

.970 

.970 

.960 

1.019 

.954 

.968 

.914 

.957 

.949 

1.038 

1.029 

.964 

.910 

.939 

.949 

.982 

1.179 

.939 

.871 

.912 

.897 

1.110 

1.068 

.936 

.902 

.873 

.842 

1.001 

1.108 

.891 

.928 

.815 

.968 

.839 

(B) 

.837 

.808 

.743 

.684 

.684 

(B) 

.509 

.466 

.461 

Deviation  from  life  table  survival  rate 


Native  of 
Mexican 
parentage4 


+  .232 
+  .183 
-.016 
-.047 
+  .111 
+  .058 
+  .020 

+.043 
-.005 
+  .027 
+  .059 
+  .128 
+  .  206 
+  .113 


Puerto 

Rican 

Native  of 

birth 

Puerto 

or  par- 

Rican 

entage4 

parentage4 

White5 

+  .012 

+  .037 

+  .008 

+  .001 

+  .024 

+  .011 

-.150 

+  .098 

-.001 

+  .293 

+  .214 

-.011 

+  .200 

+  .009 

+  .000 

+  .088 

+  .147 

-.002 

+.014 

+.027 

-.002 

-.029 

+.026 

-.010 

+  .052 

-.105 

+  .002 

+  .044 

+  .  177 

-.004 

+  .128 

+  .137 

+  .014 

+  .113 

+  .214 

-.004 

+  .139 

(B) 

+  .016 

+  .225 

(B) 

+  .016 

-.025 

+  .018 

+  .001 

-.054 

+  .002 

+  .010 

-.148 

+  .069 

+  .003 

+  .  290 

+  .349 

-.005 

+  .286 

+  .268 

+  .004 

+  .130 

+  .092 

+  .004 

+.034 

-.011 

+.004 

+  .062 

-.003 

-.008 

+  .099 

+  .090 

+  .002 

+  .070 

+  .266 

-.005 

+  .237 

+  .194 

+  .017 

+  .186 

+  .294 

+  .015 

+  .096 

(B) 

+  .029 

+  .223 

(B) 

+  .059 

+  .031 
+  .007 
-.071 
-.078 
-.004 
+.004 
+.006 

-.017 
+  .010 
+  .004 
+  .056 
+  .105 
+  .132 
-.028 


+  .023 
+  .009 
-.022 
+  .007 
+  .048 
+  .039 
+.014 

-.024 
-.006 
-.010 
+  .074 
+  .174 
+  .129 
-.006 


B  Base  less  than  500. 

P—ge  in  I960  and  1970  Ucl^  persons  enumerated  in  Puerto  Kico 

and  born  in  the  United  States. 

3 Average  of  White  and  Black-and-other-races  survival  rates. 

‘Standard  Is  average  of  White  and  Black-and-other-races  survival  rates  for  1965  (column  6). 

Standard  is  1965  U.S.  White  life  table  survival  rates  (not  shown). 

‘Standard  is  1965  U.S.  Black-and-other-races  life  table  survival  rates  (not  shown). 

Source  of  life  tables:  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  Sta_tes^ 


1965,  Vol .  II  -  Mortality,  Part  A,  1967, 


5-4. 


Census  Survival  Ratios:  Native  Population  of  Mexi¬ 
can  Parentage 

The  census  survival  ratios  for  the  native  population  of  Mexi¬ 
can  parentage  show  patterns  roughly  similar  to  those  of 
Whites  and  Blacks  but  the  ratios  for  the  Hispanic  group  are 
more  extreme  and  irregular.  The  census  survival  ratios  for 
both  male  and  female  natives  of  Mexican  parentage  for  ages 
10-14  and  15-19  in  1970  are  much  larger  than  1.00.  These 
figures  can  be  explained  by  better  coverage  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  at  ages  10-19  in  1970  than  at  ages  0-9  in  1960.  This 
pattern  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  an  increased  tendency 
for  persons  born  in  Mexico  to  misreport  their  place  of  birth 
as  the  United  States. 

The  census  survival  ratios  for  native  males  and  females  of 
Mexican  parentage  are  well  below  1 .00  at  ages  25-29  in  1970, 
much  greater  than  1.00  at  ages  30-34  in  1970,  and  relatively 
close  to  1.00  at  ages  20-24.  This  pattern  of  census  survival 


ratios  suggests  lower  coverage  rates  for  ages  25-29  than  foi 
the  surrounding  ages  in  the  1970  census.  I  he  particulaily 
high  census  survival  ratios  for  ages  30  to  39  in  1970  indicate 
that  coverage  errors  for  ages  20  to  29  in  1960  may  have  been 
especially  serious.  Furthermore,  the  substantially  lower 
census  survival  ratios  for  Black  males  ages  20  to  29  in  1970 
compared  to  the  census  survival  ratios  for  the  Mexican- 
parentage  group  could  indicate  that  census  coverage  was 
worse  for  Black  males  in  these  ages  in  1970  than  for 
Mexican-American  males. 

Other  notable  differences  occur  at  the  older  ages.  The 
census  survival  ratio  for  native  females  of  Mexican  parentage 
aged  65-69  in  1970  is  too  low  and  the  ratio  for  ages  70-74 
in  1970  is  much  too  high,  in  comparison  with  the  White 
female  life  table  survival  rates  for  1965  and  the  ratios  for 
both  White  females  and  Black  females  at  these  ages  in  1970. 
This  pattern  is  indicative  of  some  age  misreporting— either 
a  preference  for  ages  70-74  at  the  expense  of  ages  65-69 
in  1970,  or  a  preference  for  ages  55-59  at  the  expense  of 
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ages  60-64  in  I960.35  Age  misreporting  is  also  possibly 
indicated  for  native  males  of  Mexican  parentage  aged  45-54 
in  1970;  the  census  survival  ratio  for  males  aged  45-49  ap¬ 
pears  slightly  high  and  the  ratio  for  males  ages  50-54  appears 
slightly  low.  The  other  census  survival  ratios  are  similar  to 
those  for  the  White  population. 

The  census  survival  ratios  for  the  native  population  of 
Mexican  parentage  virtually  all  exceed  those  of  the  standard 
(table  8).  The  exceptions  occur  in  age  groups  adjacent  to 
others  which  exceed  the  standard  by  an  exceptionally  large 
amount,  suggesting  age  misreporting  for  these  groups.  One 
possible  explanation  for  the  general  excess  in  the  ratios  is 
that  mortality  for  the  Mexican  parentage  population  was 
lower  during  the  1960's  than  in  the  standard  population. 
Another,  more  likely,  possibility  is  that  coverage  improved 
over  the  decade  more  for  persons  of  Mexican  parentage  than 
for  the  total  population  (approximately  0.3  percent  for 
persons  over  10  in  1970).  Other  evidence  supporting  this 
contention  is  presented  in  the  subsequent  section,  "Inter- 
censal  cohort  analysis." 


Census  Survival  Ratios:  Native  Population  of  Puerto 

Rican  Parentage 

The  derivation  of  the  census  survival  ratios  displayed  in 
table  8  for  the  native  population  of  Puerto  Rican  parentage 
required  a  large  adjustment  for  migration.  This  adjustment 
was  made,  in  effect,  by  combining  the  population  residing 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  reporting  the  United  States  as  place  of 
birth  with  the  native  population  of  Puerto  Rican  parentage 
residing  in  the  United  States  in  both  1960  and  1970.  In  each 
year  the  overseas  group  was  about  18  percent  as  large  as  the 
resident  group.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  migration  ad¬ 
justment,  the  survival  ratios  for  the  native  population  of 
Puerto  Rican  parentage  are  even  more  problematic  than  the 
census  survival  ratios  for  the  Mexican-parentage  population. 
Deficiencies  in  the  adjustment  procedure  could  easily  ac¬ 
count  for  much  of  the  deviations  from  the  expected  patterns. 
Errors  in  reporting  place  of  birth  in  the  census  could  also  be 
responsible  for  some  of  the  deviations.  Hence,  any  inferences 
regarding  the  net  census  errors  for  the  population  of  Puerto 
Rican  parentage  based  on  the  census  survival  ratios  in  table 
8  are  to  be  interpreted  merely  as  reasonable  possibilities. 

The  high  census  survival  ratios  for  males  of  Puerto  Rican 
parentage  aged  20-29  and  35-39  in  1970  could  indicate 
coverage  errors  in  the  1960  census  at  ages  10-19  and  25-29. 
Similarly,  the  large  ratios  for  males  aged  60-69  in  1970 

3sAge  misrepor*  3  of  both  types  is  likely  to  have  occurred. 
Heaping  indexes  computed  for  other  populations  show  a  preference 
for  ages  ending  in  the  digit  nine  in  1960  because  the  question  on  age 
asked  only  for  year  of  birth.  An  unusual  concentration  at  age  59, 
corresponding  to  year  of  birth  1900  was  further  noted.  For  1970, 
the  more  usual  form  of  age  heaping  on  zeros  and  fives  was  again 
found  as  the  question  format  included  both  age  and  year  of  birth. 
Age  heaping  in  recent  U.S.  censuses  has  been  more  pronounced  at 
the  older  ages  so  that  the  pattern  of  age  misreoorting  hypothesized 
is  consistent  with  the  pattern  of  survival  ratios  noted.  (See  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  1970,  Volume  1,  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  1,  United  States  Summary— 
Section  2,  1973,  p.  App-13.) 


could  indicate  relatively  large  coverage  errors  in  1960  or 
considerable  age  misreporting  in  both  censuses.  Age  mis¬ 
reporting  would  seem  to  be  more  definitely  responsible 
for  the  low  census  survival  ratio  at  ages  50-54  in  1970  in 
combination  with  the  excessive  value  at  ages  55-59.  For 
females  of  Puerto  Rican  parentage  the  ratios  are  too  large 
relative  to  those  for  Whites  and  Blacks  at  ages  20-39  (es¬ 
pecially  ages  25-34)  and  at  ages  50-69.  The  remaining  ratios 
for  both  sexes  are  similar  to  the  expected  patterns. 

Taken  at  face  value,  the  1960-70  census  survival  rates  for 
the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  parentage  give  an  indication 
of  some  serious  coverage  problems  for  this  population  in  the 
1970  or  1960  censuses.  As  was  the  case  for  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  of  Mexican  parentage,  virtually  all  the  ratios  for  the 
population  of  Puerto  Rican  parentage  exceed  those  for  the 
standard  population.  As  before,  this  fact  could  indicate 
coverage  improvements  from  1960  to  1970  in  excess  of  those 
found  in  the  standard  population  (0.3  percent).36  Again,  it 
should  be  stressed  that,  because  the  adjustment  for  migration 
is  only  approximate,  these  and  other  indications,  by  them¬ 
selves,  cannot  be  treated  as  definite  signs  of  serious  errors  in 
the  data  or  of  the  absence  of  serious  errors. 

Census  Survival  Ratios:  Population  of  Puerto  Rican 
Birth  or  Parentage 

If  we  consider  the  entire  Puerto  Rican  population  of  the 
United  States,  both  persons  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  and 
persons  of  Puerto  Rican  parentage,  another  possibility  for 
adjusting  census  survival  ratios  for  migration  is  to  exclude 
survivors  of  net  migration  during  the  intercensal  period  from 
the  figures  for  the  second  census.  The  monthly  figures  on  net 
arrivals  and  departures  between  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  can  be  used  to  adjust  the  census  survival  ratios  for  the 
migration  component.  These  data  themselves  required  a 
substantial  amount  of  adjustment  for  errors  and  allocations 
for  unknown  characteristics.  Unfortunately,  the  magnitudes 
of  some  of  the  adjustments  are  sufficiently  great  that  the 
general  patterns  and  levels  of  the  ratios  shown  in  table  8 
could  be  almost  solely  attributable  to  the  adjustments  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  to  mortality  or  changes  in  census  cover¬ 
age.37  Nonetheless,  we  shall  examine  these  census  survival 
ratios  for  what  indications  of  coverage  errors  they  can 
provide. 

The  census  survival  ratios  for  both  sexes  at  ages  25-39 
in  1970  are  much  too  large  relative  to  those  for  the  standard 
population  and  the  other  populations  shown  in  table  8. 
These  large  values  are  partially  complemented  by  ratios 
which  are  too  small  in  the  preceding  age  group  20-24. 
This  pattern  is  suggestive  of  either  age  misreporting  in  one 
or  both  censuses  or,  more  likely,  errors  in  the  procedures  for 
allocating  net  migration  to  age  and  sex  groups.  Census 
survival  ratios  for  Puerto  Rican  females  aged  10-19  in  1970 


36See  the  section,  "Intercensal  cohort  analysis",  for  further 
evidence  supporting  this  assertion. 

37The  adjustments  and  the  rationale  for  making  the  particular 
adjustments  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  subsequent  section  "Inter¬ 
censal  cohort  analysis:  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage." 
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are  somewhat  lower  than  those  for  any  population  group 
shown  in  table  8.  Better  coverage  of  ages  0-9  in  the  1960 
census  than  ages  10-19  in  1970  is  not  a  very  appealing  or 
likely  explanation  as  young  children  tend  to  be  among  the 
age  groups  with  the  worst  coverage  and  teenagers  among 
those  with  the  best.  However,  overstatement  of  the  mortality 
of  these  cohorts  between  1960  and  1970  or  errors  in  the 
procedures  for  allocating  migration  offer  a  better  explanation 
for  the  observed  pattern. 

At  ages  over  50  for  males  and  over  30  for  females  in  1970, 
the  census  survival  ratios  for  the  Puerto  Rican  birth  or 
parentage  population  all  exceed  those  for  the  standard  popu¬ 
lation.  Furthermore,  at  ages  over  60  for  both  sexes  the 
amount  of  the  excess  is  large.  As  was  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  sections,  this  pattern  of  excess  census  survival  rates 
is  indicative  of  coverage  improvements  from  1960  to  1970 
greater  than  0.3  percent,38  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  adjust¬ 
ments  for  intercensal  net  migration  are  accurate  or  at  least 
approximately  correct. 

Age-Specific  Death  Rates  and  Life  Expectation 

Analysis  of  age-specific  death  rates  and  life  table  functions 
computed  from  these  deaths  rates  for  Hispanic  populations 

38  Further  discussion,  including  more  detailed  evidence  can  be 
found  in  the  subsequent  section  entitled  "Intercensal  cohort  analysis: 
population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage." 


can  provide  some  evidence  of  coverage  and  reporting  errors 
in  the  census  data  for  specific  age  groups  as  well  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  overall  quality  of  the  census  data.  Mortality 
data  for  Hispanic  populations  are  not  widely  available.  The 
Texas  State  Department  of  Health  provides  tabulations  of 
deaths  classified  by  age  for  the  Spanish-surname  (and  White 
non-Spanish-surname)  population  which  can  be  used  with 
the  corresponding  census  data  to  compute  age-specific  death 
rates  for  the  Spanish-surname  (and  White  non-Spanish- 
surname)  population  of  Texas.  Age-specific  death  rates 
were  computed  with  deaths  of  Spanish-surname  persons 
(and  White  non-Spanish-surname  persons)  for  1970  as 
numerators  and  data  for  the  Spanish-surname  (and  White 
non-Spanish-surname)  population  of  Texas  taken  from  the 
1970  census  as  denominators.3 9  These  rates  are  shown  in 
table  9,  along  with  age-specific  death  rates  for  the  White 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1970  and  death  rates 
from  one  of  the  Coale-Demeny  model  life  tables,  specifically 
West  model  life  table,  level  22. 40 


39The  tabulations  of  deaths  were  available  only  in  10-year  age 
groups  above  age  15:  accordingly,  the  deaths  were  subdivided  into 
5-year  groups  by  means  of  Newton's  method  (The  Methods  and 
Materials  of  Demography,  op.  cit.,  pp.  222-223).  The  population 
data  were  taken  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of 
Population,  Subject  Reports  PC(2)-1D,  Persons  of  Spanish  Surname, 
1973. 

40  Ansley  J.  Coale,  and  Paul  Demeny,  Regional  Model  Life  Tables 
and  Stable  Populations,  Princeton  University  Press,  1966. 


Table  9.  Age-Specific  and  Age-Adjusted  Death  Rates  for  the  Spanish-Surname  Population  of  Texas,  1970, 

and  Other  Selected  Populations,  by  Sex 


(Rates  per  1,000  population) 


Age  (years) 


Texas,  1970 


Spanish 
surname 
(e0=s67 .2) 


White, 
non-Spanish 
surname 
(e0=68 . 1) 


United  States,  1970 


White 

(e0=68.1) 


Black  and 
other 
races 
(en=61 .3) 


West  model 
life  table 
(Level  22) 

(eft=68 .6) 


Female 


Texas,  1970 


Spanish 

surname 

(e0=73.4) 


White, 
non -Spanish 
surname 
(e0=76 .5) 


United  States,  1970 


White 
(e0=75 .7 ) 


Black  and 
other 
races 
(e0=69 .4) 


West  model 
life  table 
(Level  22) 
(e0=72.5> 


Less  than  1. 

1-4 . 

5-9 . 

10-14 . 

15-19 . 


20-24. 

25-29. 

30-34. 

35-39. 

40-44. 

45-49. 

50-54. 

55-59. 

60-64. 

65-69. 


70-74 . 

75-79 . 

80-84 . 

85  and  over. 


Age-adjusted  death  rate1 


31.3 

1.4 
0.6 
0.5 
2.1 

3.4 

3.1 

3.4 

3.5 

4.1 

5.6 
10.5 
16.0 
22.8 

34.3 

55.1 
84.0 

109.6 

157.9 

11.7 


22.3 

1.0 

0.5 

0.6 

1.5 

1.9 

1.4 
2.0 
2.7 

4.4 

7.3 

11.6 

17.8 
25.1 

38.9 

56.6 

82.7 
125.9 
179.1 

12.0 


21.1 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

1.5 

2.0 

1.7 
1.9 

2.6 

4.2 

6.8 
11.0 
17.7 
27.1 
40.5 

58.3 

86.9 

126.1 

185.5 


12.3 


40.2 
1.4 
0.6 
0.7 
2.2 

4.2 

4.6 

5.6 

7.2 

10.2 

14.0 

19.4 

26.4 
35.3 

47.6 

65.6 
84.8 

98.6 
114.1 

15.2 


31.6 
1.5 
0.7 
0.6 
1.1 

1.5 

1.5 

1.7 

2.2 

3.2 

5.2 

8.3 

13.6 

21.6 

34.3 

55.0 

88.0 

180.6 


11.9 


{ 


25.8 

1.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

1.3 

2.1 

2.7 

3.8 

6.8 

9.5 

14.5 
24.2 

42.0 

66.5 
92.4 

126.2 


8.3 


15.9 

0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

1.1 

1.5 

2.2 

3.5 
5.3 
7.2 

10.8 

17.1 

27.2 
49.4 

79.2 
160.1 

6.7 


16.2 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

1.5 

2.3 

3.7 

5.6 

8.3 

12.2 

19.2 

31.3 
53.5 
88.7 

159.8 

7.2 


31.7 

1.2 

0.5 

0.4 

0.8 

1.4 

1.9 

2.5 
4.0 

5.9 

8.3 

11.5 

16.1 

22.2 

31.3 


44.9 

57.8 

74 

102 


in 


9.9 


23.1 

1.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.3 

1.7 
2.5 

3.8 

5.8 

8.9 

14.3 

24.4 

42.3 

72.7 

162.0 


9.4 


1 Standard  population  is  1970  United  States  total  White  population. 

Sources:  Texas,  Spanish  surname  population:  Computed  from  death  statistics  supplied  hy  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Health^andiPopul  Characterlstlcs _ 


1970, 


Subject  Reports  PC(2)-1D,  Persons  of  Spanish  Surname,  1973,  and  General  Populatio 


U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population: 

PC (1)-B45 ,  Texas,  1971,  table  20. 

United  States:  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 

1970,  1974,  tables  1-8. 

~~  Model  Life  Table:  Ansley  J .  Coale  and  Paul  Demeny,  Regional  Model  Life  Tables  and  Stable  Populations,  Princeton  University  Press.  1966. 


National  Center  for 


Health  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  11  -  Mortality.  Part  A, 
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With  few  exceptions  the  age-specific  death  rates  for  the  The  existence  of  problems  with  population  data  can 

male  and  female  Spanish-surname  populations  of  Texas  in  also  possibly  be  inferred  from  the  corresponding  life  tables, 
1970  are  similar  (in  level  and  overall  pattern)  to  1970  death  which  summarize  the  mortality  experience  implicit  in  the 

rates  foi  the  White,  non  Spanish-surname  population  of  age-specific  death  rates  for  a  population.  Life  tables  for  the 

Texas  and  the  White  population  of  the  United  States,  and  Spanish-surname  and  White  non-Spanish-surname  popula¬ 
te  rates  from  the  West  model  life  table,  level  22.  Not  all  of  tions  of  Texas  were  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  age- 

the  differences  should  be  taken  as  indicative  of  coverage  specific  death  rates  shown  in  table  9  by  means  of  Greville's 

errors.  The  higher  infant  death  rate  for  the  Spanish-surname  short-cut  method.41  Measures  of  expectation  of  life  at 

population  of  Texas  than  for  the  other  populations  pre-  birth,  age  20,  and  age  65,  taken  from  these  and  selected 

sumably  reflects  real  differences  between  the  infant  mortality  other  life  tables,  are  shown  in  table  10. 

of  the  Spanish  surname  population  of  Texas  and  the  other  The  life  tables  for  the  Spanish-surname  population  of 

populations.  The  relatively  low  level  of  the  death  rates  for  Texas  in  1970  imply  that  the  mortality  experience  of  this 

Spanish-surname  males  aged  80-84  and  Spanish-surname  population  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  total  White 

persons  of  both  sexes  at  ages  85  and  over  supports  the  population  and  the  White  non-Spanish-surname  population 
hypothesis  that  many  elderly  Mexican-Americans  (par-  of  Texas  in  1970  and  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  Black- 

ticularly  those  horn  in  Mexico)  with  chronic  diseases  of  and  other-races  population  of  Texas  in  1970.  For  example, 

later  life  return  to  Mexico  to  spend  their  last  years  "at  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  in  1970  is  70.2  years  for 

home."  On  the  other  hand,  the  relatively  low  level  of  the  the  Spanish-surname  population,  71.7  years  for  the  (total) 

rates  may  be  an  artifact  since  they  are  subject  to  large  White  population,  and  65.5  years  for  the  Black-and-other- 

random  fluctuations  as  a  result  of  the  small  size  of  the  races  population.  At  age  20  similar  relationships  appear, 

population  involved  but  at  age  65  the  groups  differ  less. 

The  abnormally  high  death  rates  for  Spanish-surname  The  differences  in  life  expectation  between  Spanish- 

males  in  the  age  range  15  to  39  may  result  from  the  greater  surname  males  and  White  non-Spanish-surname  males  of 
incidence  of  violent  and  accidental  deaths  in  this  population.  Texas  are  all  quite  small:  -0.9  year  at  birth,  -0.1  year  at  age 

Another  plausible  explanation  is  that  these  ages  suffered  20,  and  +0.6  year  at  age  65  (table  10).  Indeed,  if  some  ir- 

large  undercounts  in  the  1970  census  which  made  the  de-  regularities  in  the  age-specific  death  rates  for  Spanish- 

nominator  of  the  death  rate  smaller  than  the  true  value  and  surname  males  at  ages  15  to  34  are  removed,  the  deficit  at 

the  rate  larger.  In  contrast,  the  death  rates  at  these  and  most  birth  disappears  and  the  Spanish-surname  males  have  an 

other  ages  for  the  female  Spanish-surname  population  of  expectation  of  life  at  age  20  which  is  0.6  year  higher  than 

Texas  diffei  only  slightly  from  those  of  the  other  three 

populations  and  do  not  suggest  the  presence  of  serious  -The  Metho7s  and  Materials  of  Demography,  op.  cit.,  PP.444- 

coverage  errors  among  females.  445. 

Table  10  Expectation  of  Life  at  Birth,  Age  20,  and  Age  65  for  the  Spanish-Surname  Population  of  Texas, 

1970,  and  Selected  Other  Populations,  1970  and  1969-71 


Population  and  year 

At  birth 

At  age  20 

At  age  65 

Total 

Male 

Female 

To  t  a  1 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Ma  le 

Female 

TEXAS,  1969-71 

Spanish  surname  1 . . 

70.  2 

67.2 

73.4 

53.2 

50.4 

56.0 

15.3 

14. 1 

16.4 

Spanish  surname  (adjusted)1  2 . 

70.5 

68.  1 

73.4 

53.3 

51.1 

56.0 

15.3 

14.1 

1  o.  4 

White,  non-Spanish  surname1.. . 

72.2 

68. 1 

76.5 

54.3 

50.5 

58.3 

15.8 

13.5 

17.9 

Whi te . 

71 .  7 

67.8 

75.9 

54.0 

50.4 

57.8 

15.5 

13.3 

17.5 

Ill  ack-and-other-  races . 

65.5 

61.7 

69.5 

48.  7 

45.2 

52.3 

14.9 

13.3 

16.  5 

UNITED  STATES,  1969-1971 

All  races . 

70.  7 

67.0 

74.  6 

53.0 

49.5 

56.  6 

15.0 

13.0 

16.8 

Wh  i  te . . 

71.6 

67.9 

75.5 

53.7 

50.2 

57.2 

15.1 

13.0 

16.9 

B lack-and-ot he  r- races . 

65.0 

61.0 

69.0 

48. 1 

44.4 

51.8 

14.5 

12.9 

16.0 

‘1970  only. 

2 Age -spec if ic  death  rates  for  ages  15-34  (males)  and  35-39  (females)  were  smoothed  graphically. 

Source  :  United  States:  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  United 
States  Lite  fables  :  1 969- 7 1 .  1975. 

Texas,  White  and  Black-and-Other-Races :  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  National  Center  for  Health 
Statist  ies,  State  Life  TabLj:  1 969-71,  1977. 

Texas,  Spanish-surname  population:  Computed- from  death  statistics  supplied  by  the  Texas  State 
Department  oj  Health  and  population  data  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  1970,  Sub¬ 
ject  Reports  PC(2)-lD,  Persons  of  Spanish  Surname,  1973. 
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for  White  non-Spanish-surname  males.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  deficits  for  females  are  not  negligible  at  any  age:  3.1 
years  at  birth,  2.3  years  at  age  20,  and  1.5  years  at  age  65. 
Such  differences  are  probably  not  caused  primarily  by 
coverage  errors;  they  probably  reflect  real  deficits  in  life 
expectancy  for  the  most  part. 

Life  tables  are  available  for  various  "Hispanic”  countries 
and  regions,  such  as  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico.  However,  the 
mortality  experience  depicted  in  these  tables  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  Spanish -surname  population  of  Texas. 
Life  expectation  at  birth  in  1970  for  Mexico  was  61.4 
years,42  well  below  that  computed  for  the  Spanish-surname 
population  of  Texas  for  the  same  year.  For  Puerto  Rico, 
life  expectation  at  birth  in  the  1969-71  life  table  was  72.0 
years,  but  the  distribution  of  deaths  by  cause  of  death  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  very  different  from  the  distribution  of  deaths 
for  the  U.S.  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth.43  Thus,  the 
mortality  level  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  United 
States,  as  summarized  in  the  life  tables  for  Texas,  appears 
to  be  more  similar  to  the  mortality  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  population  than  to  the  mortality  level  in  various  Hispanic 
countries  of  origin. 

If  we  can  assume  that  the  deaths  and  the  population  used 
to  compute  the  age-specific  death  rates  represent  a  common 
population  and  if  we  can  assume  that  the  deaths  are  rather 
completely  registered,  then  these  death  rates  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  life  expectancy  figures  provide  little  or  no 
support  to  the  view  that  the  Hispanic  population  of  Texas 
is  greatly  underenumerated.  Any  substantial  underenumera¬ 
tion  would  result  in  excessively  high  death  rates  and  ex¬ 
cessively  low  life  expectancy  values  in  comparison  with  the 
true  values.  However,  the  life  expectancy  figures  are  already 
unexpectedly  high,  in  view  of  the  relative  socioeconomic 
positions  of  Mexican-Americans  and  Anglos  in  Texas.  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  should  be 
higher.  A  uniform  reduction  of  10  percent  in  the  death 
rates  of  the  Spanish-surname  population  of  Texas,  cor¬ 
responding  to  a  uniform  adjustment  of  the  population  by 
10  percent,  for  example,  would  increase  life  expectation 
at  birth  from  70.2  years  to  about  71.9  years,  bringing  it 
to  about  the  level  for  the  (total)  White  population  of  Texas 
in  1970. 

Sex  Ratio  Analysis 

A  very  powerful  method  of  analyzing  census  figures  for 
coverage  and  reporting  errors  is  the  comparison  of  observed 
sex  ratios  (males  per  100  females)  for  age  groups  with 
"expected”  sex  ratios  or  sex  ratios  with  known  charac¬ 
teristics.  A  rough  set  of  expected  sex  ratios  for  the  Hispanic 

4  2  United  Nations,  Demographic  Yearbook,  1973,  New  York, 
1974,  pp.  344  and  84.  Life  expectancies  by  sex  were  averaged,  using 
the  total  population  of  each  sex  as  weights. 

43The  life  table  was  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Demographic 
Registry  and  Vital  Statistics,  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Health. 
Cause-of-death  statistics  for  Puerto  Rico  were  taken  from:  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Volume  I,  1970.  The  distribution  of  deaths  by  cause  for  the  U.S 
population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  is  represented  by  statistics  for 
New  York  City  which  apply  to  the  city's  population  of  Puerto  Rican 
birth.  The  data  were  supplied  by  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Vital  Statistics. 


population  is  displayed  in  figure  1.  Also  shown  in  figure  1 
are  observed  sex  ratios  for  the  Spanish-origin  population  and 
observed  and  expected  sex  ratios  for  the  White  and  Black- 
and-other-races  populations  in  1970. 

The  expected  sex  ratios  were  obtained  by  applying  1.05, 
the  assumed  sex  ratio  of  births,  to  the  sex  ratios  of  the 
survival  rates  from  the  life  table  for  the  Spanish-surname 
population  of  Texas  in  1970;  that  is,  the  male  survival  rates 
were  divided  by  the  female  survival  rates  and  then  adjusted 
upward  for  the  assumed  sex  ratio  of  births.  Because  the 
mortality  level  represented  in  this  life  table  is  lower  than  the 
actual  mortality  of  older  cohorts  (since  it  reflects  only  mor¬ 
tality  in  1970),  the  survival  rates  are  probably  biased  upward. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  bias  is  at  least  partially  offset  by  a 
downward  bias  attributable  to  the  smaller  gap  between  the 
actual  male  and  female  mortality  in  the  past.  The  assumed 
sex  ratio  of  births  was  selected  after  an  examination  of  sex 
ratios  of  births  for  various  populations  in  Latin  America 
and  selected  Hispanic  populations  in  the  United  States,  such 
as  the  Spanish-surname  population  of  Texas  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  population  of  New  York  City. 

The  overall  shape  of  the  curve  of  actual  sex  ratios  for  age 
groups  for  the  Spanish-origin  population  in  1970  differs  only 
moderately  from  that  of  the  expected  sex  ratios  based  on  the 
life  table.  At  ages  0  to  14,  there  appears  to  be  a  small  deficit 
of  the  actual  sex  ratios  relative  to  the  expected  sex  ratios, 
implying  a  small  relative  deficit  of  males  compared  with 
females.  However,  comparison  of  sets  of  sex  ratios  in  the 
age  range  15  to  39  suggests  that  there  is  a  pronounced  rela¬ 
tive  deficit  of  males  over  this  age  range,  with  the  sex  ratios 
at  ages  25  to  34  being  almost  15  points  lower  than  the  ex¬ 
pected  values.  Over  the  age  range  40  to  59,  the  shape  of  the 
curve  of  observed  sex  ratios  is  similar  to  the  curve  of  ex¬ 
pected  sex  ratios,  but  the  observed  levels  are  a  few  points 
lower.  This  difference  may  also  indicate  a  larger  undercount 
of  males  than  females.  However,  the  level  of  the  expected 
curve  may  be  in  error  for  various  other  reasons.  The  assumed 
sex  ratio  of  births  may  be  too  high;  the  male-female  differ¬ 
ences  in  survival  rates  actually  experienced  in  these  and 
younger  ages  may  have  been  greater  than  shown  by  the  life 
tables  used  to  compute  the  expected  sex  ratios;  or  the  sex 
balance  of  net  immigration  may  have  been  more  "female" 
than  "male”  in  these  and  younger  ages. 

At  ages  over  65,  the  sex  ratios  observed  for  the  Spanish- 
origin  population  are  slightly  greater  than  the  expected 
values.  This  difference  could  indicate  relatively  better  cover¬ 
age  of  Spanish-origin  males  than  females  at  the  older  ages. 
Another  possibility,  however,  is  greater  emigration  of  women 
at  these  ages.  There  may  have  been  substantial  emigration 
to  Mexico  on  the  part  of  older  persons  who  have  chronic 
illnesses  and  who  go  to  Mexico  in  order  to  spend  their 
remaining  months  or  years  among  friends  and  relatives  "at 
home."  The  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  is  suggested  by 
an  examination  of  the  distribution  of  deaths  by  cause  among 
Mexican-Americans  in  the  United  States.  A  disproportionate 
share  of  deaths  at  the  older  ages  among  Mexican-Americans 
in  Southwestern  United  States  results  from  violence  and 
acute  causes;  there  are  relatively  few  deaths  from  chronic 
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FIGURE  1. 

Observed  and  Expected  Sex  Ratios  for  the 
White,  Black-and-Other-Race,  and  Spanish- 
Origin  Populations,  by  Age:  1970 
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American  forces 
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Note:  Points  are  plotted  at  center  of  each  5-year  age  interval;  last  point  (age  80)  denotes  75  years  and  over. 
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causes  (e.g.,  the  so-called  degenerative  diseases).44  To  the 
extent  that  such  migration  is  selective  of  women  and  that 
deaths  due  to  violence  and  acute  causes  are  more  prevalent 
among  males,  the  observed  sex  ratios  of  death  rates  at  the 
older  ages  will  tend  to  be  elevated.  The  hypothesis  that  such 
return  migration  or  some  similar  phenomenon  frequently 
occurs  is  supported  also  by  the  fact  that,  among  the  various 
Spanish-origin  populations,  only  the  Mexican-origin  group 
exhibits  very  high  sex  ratios  at  the  older  ages  (figure  2). 

The  sex  ratios  of  the  populations  classified  by  the  major 
Hispanic  identifiers  in  1970  all  give  roughly  the  same  indi¬ 
cations.  The  curves  of  the  sex  ratios  for  the  Spanish-heritage, 
Spanish-language,  and  Spanish-surname  populations  are 
virtually  identical  (figure  3).  These  curves  have  the  same 
general  form  as  the  curve  for  the  Spanish-origin  population, 

4  4  Benjamin  S.  Bradshaw  and  Edwin  Fonner,  Jr.,  'The  Mortality 
of  Spanish  Surnamed  Persons  in  Texas:  1969-71,"  in  Frank  D_Bean 
and  W.  Parker  Frisbie  (eds.).  The  Demography  of  Racial  and  Ethnic 
Groups,  Academic  Press,  forthcoming. 

FIGURE  2. 

Sex  Ratios  for  the  Spanish-Origin  Population, 
by  Type  of  Spanish  Origin  and  Age:  1970 


although  at  ages  over  25  the  Spanish-origin  population  has 
somewhat  lower  sex  ratios.  This  difference  may  be  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  greater  tendency  for  adult  females  to  designate 
themselves  as  being  of  Spanish  origin.  Another  possible 
explanation  for  the  higher  sex  ratios  in  populations  identified 
wholly  or  partly  by  surname  is  the  previously  mentioned 
loss  of  women  from  the  Spanish-surname  population  through 
marriage. 

The  implications  of  these  sex  ratios  for  estimating  cover¬ 
age  are  the  same  for  the  various  identifiers.  At  ages  under  20, 
the  various  Hispanic  populations  have  sex  ratios  in  1970 
roughly  similar  to  the  expected  sex  ratios.  One  exception  is 
the  sex  ratio  of  the  1970  Mexican-origin  population  under  5 
years  of  age;  the  figure  is  less  than  100  and  suggests  a  larger 
undercount  of  males  relative  to  the  undercount  of  females 
at  these  ages. 

The  sex  ratios  of  the  various  Hispanic  populations  in  1970 
imply  a  substantial  undercount  of  young  adult  males  regard¬ 
less  of  which  Hispanic  identifier  is  used.  They  indicate  large 

- - —  Spanish  origin 

- Mexican  origin 

. -  Puerto  Rican  origin 

- Cuban  origin 


Note:  Points  are  plotted  at  center  of  each  5-year  age  interval. 
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FIGURE  3. 

Sex  Ratios  for  Various  Hispanic  Populations, 
by  Age:  1970  and  1960 
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1  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  only. 
NOTE:  Points  are  plotted  at  center  of  each  5-year  age  interval. 


deficits  of  males  relative  to  females  in  the  age  groups  20  to 
39.  For  example,  the  sex  ratio  of  the  Spanish-origin  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  90  for  this  age  range  with  the  value  for  the  age 
group  25-29  being  only  78.  Coverage  rates  for  males  aged 
25  to  34  years  in  both  the  White  and  Black  populations  for 
1970  are  also  relatively  low  (table  11). 

The  level  of  the  sex  ratios  of  the  Hispanic  populations 
in  the  age  range  40  to  59  appears  to  be  slightly  low.  Excep¬ 
tions  to  this  pattern  occur  for  the  age  group  4549,  especially 
among  the  Mexican-origin  and  Spanish-surname  populations; 
for  these  groups  the  sex  ratio  in  each  case  is  about  101 .  This 
higher  sex  ratio  may  be  the  indirect  result  of  the  "bracero” 
program  of  the  1950's.  In  this  program  Mexican  laborers 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  on  a  temporary  basis. 
Since  most  of  the  laborers  were  male  and  many  remained  in 
the  United  States,  the  population  sex  ratio  may  have  been 
significantly  raised. 


Another  basis  for  analyzing  sex  ratios  of  the  Hispanic 
population  in  1970  is  comparison  with  sex  ratios  of  groups 
whose  coverage  levels  are  known  reasonably  well  such  as  the 
White  and  Black  populations  of  the  United  States.  The  sex 
ratios  of  the  Spanish-origin  population  fall  between  those  of 
the  White  and  the  Black-and-other-races  populations  at  ages 
under  40.  In  the  age  range  40  to  59,  the  sex  ratios  of  the 
Spanish-origin  population  continue  to  exceed  those  of  the 
Black-and-other-races  population,  being  roughly  equal  to 
those  of  the  White  population.  At  ages  over  60  the  sex  ratios 
of  the  Spanish-origin  population  are  substantially  greater 
than  those  of  either  the  White  or  the  Black-and-other-races 
population. 

Analysis  of  the  sex  ratios  for  the  various  H  ispanic  popula¬ 
tions  in  1970  suggests  the  following  tendencies  in  census 
coverage.  Males  appear  to  be  covered  less  well  than  females. 
There  appear  to  be  substantial  undercounts  at  the  young 
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Table  11  Preferred  Estimates  of  the  Percents  of  Net  Undercount  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States, 

by  Sex,  Race,  and  Broad  Age  Group:  1970  and  1960 

(Base  of  percentages  is  corrected  population.  Minus  sign  (-)  indicates  a  net  overcount) 


Year  and  age  (years) 


1970 


All  ages. 


Under  5 . 

5  to  9 . . . .  o . 
10  to  14. . .  „ 
15  to  19 ...  . 
20  to  24.... 
25  to  34.... 
35  to  44. . o . 
45  to  54. . „ . 
55  to  64. . „ „ 
65  and  over. 


1960 


All  ages. 


Under  5 . 

5  to  9 . 

10  to  14. .  . . 
15  to  19 ... . 
20  to  24.... 
25  to  34. . . . 
35  to  44. . . . 
45  to  54. . . . 
55  to  64. . . . 
65  and  over. 


Both  sexes 


White 


1.9 

2.1 

2.3 
1.0 
0.9 
1.8 

3.4 

2.0 

1.4 
1.1 
1.8 


2.0 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0 

3.2 

3.4 

2.3 

1.0 

2.5 
1.1 
2.2 


Black 


7.7 

10.  1 

7.3 

3.2 

3.7 
8.5 

12.5 

10.7 

8.7 

8.0 

1.2 


8.0 

5.8 
4.7 
4.4 

10.9 

13.9 
12.5 

7.6 

9.9 
10.1 
-1.0 


Male 


Whi  te 


2.5 

2.3 

2.4 

1.1 

1.3 

2.5 

4.3 

3.6 

2.7 
2.2 
1.2 


2.4 

1.9 

2.4 

2.5 
3.8 
4.3 

3.6 
2.2 
2.5 
0.5 
0.0 


Black 


9.9 

10.4 
7.7 
3.5 
4.3 

12.1 

18.5 
17.7 
12.4 

9.2 

-3.1 


9.7 

6.  6 
5.1 
5.0 

12.3 

18.4 

18.5 

11.5 

11.0 

8.5 

-5.8 


Female 


White 


1.4 

2.0 

2.2 

0.9 

0.5 

1.1 

2.4 
0.5 
0.  1 
1.9 
2.2 


1.6 

1.1 

1.5 

1.5 

2.4 

2.4 

1.0 

-0.2 

2.4 
1.7 

3.5 


Black 


5.5 

9.8 

6.9 

2.8 

3.2 

5.2 
6.7 
4.0 

5.3 
7.0 
4.2 


6.3 

5.1 

4.2 
3.9 
9.6 
9.  5 
6.  5 

3.8 
9.0 

11.6 

2.8 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population  and  Housing:  1970,  Evaluation  and  Re- 

search  Program  PHC(E)-4,  Estimates  of  Coverage  of  Population  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Agej - Demographic  Ana _y 

sis,  1974,  table  6,  p.  31. 


adult  ages,  with  especially  large  undercounts  for  males  in 
their  20's  and  30's.  Comparison  of  sex  ratios  for  the  various 
Hispanic  populations  in  1970  with  those  for  Whites  and 
Blacks  further  suggests  that  levels  of  undercoverage  for  the 
Hispanic  populations  are  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
White  and  Black  populations  (see  table  1 1). 

SPECIFIC  MEASURES  OF  NET  ERRORS  IN 
AGE-SEX  DATA 

The  demographic  techniques  which  have  been  used  to  derive 
specific  measures  of  net  errors  in  age-sex  data  from  censuses 
include  construction  of  an  expected  population  from  vital 
statistics  and  immigration  data,  comparative  analysis  of  data 
from  a  series  of  previous  censuses  and  reconstruction  of 
the  population  for  the  date  of  the  last  census  (e.g.,  the  Coale- 
Zelnik  and  Coale-Rives  methods),45  intercensal  cohort 

45Ansley  J.  Coale  and  Melvin  Zelnik,  New  Estimates  of  Fertility 
and  Population  in  the  United  States,  Princeton  University  Press,  1963. 

Ansley  J.  Coale  and  Norfleet  W.  Rives,  Jr.,  "Statistical  Recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Black  Population  of  the  United  States,  1880-1970: 
Estimates  of  True  Numbers  by  Age  and  Sex,  Birth  Rates,  and  Total 
Fertility ,"  Population  Index,  January  1973. 


analysis,  and  comparison  with  aggregate  data  from  admini¬ 
strative  records.  Application  of  such  techniques  to  the  His¬ 
panic  population  in  1970  is  not  possible  or,  at  the  least,  is 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  appropriate  data,  the 
limited  comparability  of  the  available  data,  and/or  their 
restricted  temporal  and  geographic  scope.  Some  examples 
of  attempts  to  estimate  census  coverage  and  reporting  of 
specific  age  groups  for  the  Hispanic  population  by  demo¬ 
graphic  techniques,  particularly  intercensal  cohort  analysis, 
are  presented  in  this  part  of  the  report. 

Comparison  with  Expected  Population 

Construction  of  an  expected  population  from  vital  statistics 
makes  use  of  a  form  of  the  population  component  estimating 
equation 

p1970  =  B1970-(a+1)_D  +M 
a  a  a 

That  is,  the  expected  population  aged  a  in  1970  is  equal  to 
the  births  a  to  a+1  years  earlier  minus  the  deaths  that  have 
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occurred  to  the  birth  cohort  between  the  date  of  birth  and 
the  census  date  plus  net  migration  of  this  birth  cohort. 

As  has  been  noted,  practically  none  of  these  data  exist 
for  the  Hispanic  population  for  the  entire  country  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  of  the  identifiers.  Only  very  limited  data  on  His¬ 
panic  births  exist— births  to  persons  of  Spanish  surname  for 
about  five  States,  Puerto  Rican  births  for  one  State  (New 
York),  and  corresponding  data  for  selected  cities  (e.g.,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Antonio,  New  York  City)— and  even  these 
data  do  not  go  back  very  far  in  time.46  For  deaths,  the 
situation  is  similar.  Only  a  limited  amount  of  data  on  the 
international  and  internal  migration  of  the  Hispanic  popula¬ 
tion  exists  even  though  migration  is  an  important  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  growth  of  the  Hispanic  population.  Since  adequate 
data  of  this  kind  are  not  available,  the  construction  of  an 
expected  population  and  the  estimation  of  coverage  errors 
for  the  Hispanic  population  in  1970  by  applying  this  par¬ 
ticular  demographic  technique  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

Intercensal  Cohort  Analysis:  General  Considerations 

Intercensal  cohort  analysis  uses  the  component  estimating 
equation  to  follow  a  cohort  from  one  census  to  another 

pi 970  _  p1 960  n  1960-70  ,..1960-70  -  in 

Ha  -la-10'L)a  +Ma  -a^'u 

Here  the  components  o'*  960-70  ancj  ^  1960-70  refer  tQ  t^e 

data  for  the  intercensal  period  for  the  cohort  age  a-10  in 
1960  and  a  in  1970.  Comparison  of  the  expected  population 

a  1 97Q 

in  a  given  age  group  in  1970, Pg  ,  with  the  census  count 

for  1970  in  the  age  group  yields  a  measure  of  "bicensal  rela¬ 
tive  error/'  i.e.,  a  measure  of  the  net  error  in  the  1970  count 
relative  to  the  net  error  in  the  1960  census  count  for  the 
same  age  cohort.  This  measure,  calculated  by  dividing  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  census  count  and  the  expected  popula¬ 
tion  by  the  expected  population,  can  be  interpreted  loosely 
as  the  number  of  percentage  points  by  which  the  "coverage" 
of  a  cohort  improved  or  worsened  relative  to  its  "coverage" 
in  the  previous  census.4  7 

In  order  to  derive  a  measure  of  absolute  error  in  the  1970 
census  count  by  means  of  intercensal  cohort  analysis,  it  is 

necessary  to  correct  the  1960  population  count,  for 

net  census  error.  Since  definitive  estimates  of  the  coverage 

46  In  1978  about  18  States  started  to  collect  birth  statistics  identi¬ 
fying  births  of  the  Spanish-origin  population.  See  the  subsequent  sec¬ 
tion,  "Prospects  for  Measuring  the  Coverage  of  the  Hispanic  Popula¬ 
tion." 

4  7  Bicensal  relative  error  algebraically  represents  the  change  in  the 
amount  of  undercount  between  the  two  censuses  divided  by  the 
excess  of  the  1970  true  population  (unknown)  over  the  amount  of 
undercount  in  1960  (also  unknown).  As  such,  the  bicensal  relative 
error  is  an  upper  limit  to  the  percentage  point  change  in  net  census 
error  for  an  age  cohort  under  most  conditions.  Another  similar  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  bicensal  relative  error  is  that  it  represents  the 
percent  net  "coverage"  error  in  the  second  census  on  the  assumption 
that  the  first  census  is  a  perfect  count.  If  the  amount  of  intercensal 
change  exceeds  the  amount  of  undercount  in  the  earlier  census,  as 
it  will  for  most  populations  and  for  age  cohorts  subject  toin-migra- 
tion,  then  the  bicensal  relative  error  will  be  greater  than  the  change 
in  undercount  rates. 


of  the  1960  census  are  not  available  for  any  of  the  Hispanic 
populations,  the  results  of  intercensal  cohort  analysis  for 
these  populations  are  limited  to  bicensal  relative  errors  or 
illustrative  calculations  based  on  assumed  levels  of  coverage 
for  1960.  Furthermore,  the  limited  data  available  on  the 
mortality  and  migration  of  the  Hispanic  population  for  the 
1960-70  intercensal  period  make  any  results  subject  to  pos¬ 
sibly  serious  errors. 

The  lack  of  historical  comparability  and  the  limited  geo¬ 
graphic  scope  of  the  data  also  preclude  a  meaningful  applica¬ 
tion  of  intercensal  cohort  analysis  on  a  national  scale  to  the 
estimation  of  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population.  Data 
are  not  available  for  the  entire  country  according  to  any 
general  Hispanic  identifier  for  the  last  two  censuses.  As 
previously  noted,  only  two  of  the  Hispanic  identifiers  em¬ 
ployed  in  1970  were  used  in  the  previous  census— Spanish 
surname  (in  five  Southwestern  States)  and  birth  or  parentage 
in  a  country  of  Spanish  language  (Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Mexico, 
etc.).  However,  intercensal  cohort  analysis  is  not  feasible  for 
the  Spanish-surname  population.  Counts  of  the  Spanish- 
surname  population  in  the  1 960  and  1 970  censuses  were  pro¬ 
duced  only  for  the  five  Southwestern  States.  This  geographic 
restriction,  combined  with  a  lack  of  data  on  the  migration 
of  persons  of  Spanish  surname  to  and  from  the  five  States, 
prevents  any  possibility  of  deriving  adequate  coverage  esti¬ 
mates  for  this  population.  In  fact,  intercensal  cohort  analysis 
frvr  the  Spanish-surname  population  would  probably  produce 
better  estimates  of  intercensal  net  migration  than  of  coverage. 

Intercensal  cohort  analysis  can  be  meaningfully  applied  to 
certain  populations  of  Hispanic  birth  or  parentage  for 
cohorts  alive  in  1960  (i.e.,  aged  10  years  and  over  in  1970). 
At  best,  such  an  analysis  can  tell  us  only  about  the  relative 
consistency  of  coverage  and  reporting  in  the  two  censuses  for 
the  restricted  population  groups  involved.  The  estimates 
would  be  affected  by  any  errors  in  the  allowances  for  inter¬ 
censal  mortality  and  net  migration.  In  applying  intercensal 
cohort  analysis  when  there  is  no  need  to  allow  for  net 
migration  or  when  satisfactory  data  on  net  migration  are 
available,  relatively  more  accurate  estimates  of  coverage  and 
reporting  errors  may  be  derived.  Accordingly,  illustrative 
estimates  of  the  coverage  of  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican 
birth  or  parentage,  the  population  of  Cuban  birth,  and  the 
native  population  of  Mexican  parentage  will  be  presented. 
The  specific  circumstances  that  permit  the  preparation  of 
these  estimates  are  discussed  in  subsequent  sections. 

Intercensal  Cohort  Analysis:  Population  of  Puerto 
Rican  Birth  or  Parentage 

Data  on  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage 
in  the  United  States  are  available  for  each  of  the  components 
in  the  intercensal  estimating  equation.  Detailed  tabulations 
for  sex  and  age  categories  are  available  from  both  the  1960 
and  1970  censuses  for  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth 
or  parentage.48  Life  tables  applicable  to  various  time  periods 

48U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  1970,  Subject 
Reports,  PC(2)-1  E,  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States,  1973, and  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  1960,  Subject  Reports, 
PC(2)-1D.  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States,  1963. 
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in  the  decade  have  been  developed  for  the  population  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  were  assumed  to  apply  to  the  United  States 
population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  for  measuring 
the  mortality  component  of  the  population.49  Estimates 
of  net  migration,  usually  the  most  elusive  component,  were 
developed  from  the  monthly  totals  of  passenger  traffic  enter¬ 
ing  and  leaving  Puerto  Rico  compiled  by  the  Puerto  Rico 
Planning  Board.  Estimates  of  the  corresponding  age-sex 
distribution  of  net  migration  are  more  problematical  than 
other  elements  of  the  intercensal  cohort  analysis  but  can  be 
derived  from  several  small  surveys  conducted  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  from  the  1960  and  1970  censuses  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Subsequent  sections  describe  the 
specific  procedures  and  assumptions  employed  to  produce 
estimates  of  bicensal  relative  coverage  of  the  population  of 
Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage. 

A  basic  step  in  deriving  the  expected  population  of  Puerto 
Rican  birth  or  parentage  in  1970  is  to  calculate  the  survivors 
in  1970  of  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage 
in  the  United  States  in  1960.  To  determine  the  size  of  this 
population  for  each  age-sex  group  in  1970,  5-year  (age- 
interval)  life  table  survival  rates  from  the  Puerto  Rican  life 
tables  for  1959-61  and  1967-69  were  applied  to  the  enumer¬ 
ated  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  in  1960. 
(See  table  12.)  The  levels  of  life  expectation  at  birth  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  life  tables-67.1  years  and  68.2  years  for  males 
in  1959-61  and  1967-69,  and  71.9  years  and  73.8  years  for 
females  in  1959-61  and  1967-69,  respectively-are  similar  to 
the  levels  in  the  life  tables  for  the  Spanish-surname  popula¬ 
tion  of  Texas  and  the  Puerto  Rican  population  of  New  York 
City.  Thus,  it  was  deemed  appropriate  to  apply  the  Puerto 
Rican  life  tables  to  Puerto  Ricans  residing  in  the  United 
States. 

The  migration  component  for  the  intercensal  period  was 
not  derived  in  such  a  straightforward  manner.  The  Puerto 
Rico  Planning  Board  supplies  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
with  monthly  totals  of  arrivals  and  departures  by  air  and 
water  for  Puerto  Rico.  These  figures  are  adjusted  slightly 
to  remove  seasonal  fluctuations  and  the  difference  between 
them  gives  the  net  migration  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United 
States.  However,  information  on  the  age  and  sex  distribution 
of  the  migrants  is  not  available  from  the  same  source.  The 
age  and  sex  distribution  of  migrants  to  Puerto  Rico  was 
derived  from  the  Labor  Force  Survey  conducted  by  the 
Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board  covering  the  years  1965 
through  1967.  The  age  and  sex  distribution  of  migrants  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States  came  from  the  Health  Sur¬ 
vey  (a  subsample  of  the  Labor  Force  Survey)  for  the  years 
1963  and  1965  through  1967.  These  two  age-sex  distribu¬ 
tions  were  combined  to  give  a  distribution  for  "net  migrants" 
which  was  assumed  to  apply  to  each  year  of  the  decade. 

The  annual  net  migration  figures  for  the  1960-1970 
decade  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States  were  recom¬ 
piled  into  age  cohorts  for  the  two  periods  April  1,  1960  to 
March  31,  1965  and  April  1,  1965  to  March  31,  1970.  The 

4  9  Life  tables  for  1959-61,  1967-69,  and  1969-71,  for  each  sex, 
were  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Demographic  Registry  and  Vital 
Statistics,  Department  of  Health,  Puerto  Rico. 


migrants  for  the  first  half  of  the  decade  were  "survived" 
to  April  1,  1970,  the  census  date,  by  applying  2y2-year 
survival  rates  from  the  1959-61  Puerto  Rican  life  tables  and 
then  5-year  survival  rates  from  the  1967-69  Puerto  Rican 
life  tables.  For  migrants  entering  in  1965-70,  2’/2-year  survival 
rates  from  the  1967-69  life  tables  were  used.  The  resulting 
estimates  of  surviving  migrants  were  added  to  survivors  of 
the  1960  census  population  to  derive  the  expected  popula¬ 
tion  in  1970.  Comparison  of  this  expected  population  with 
the  1970  census  counts  of  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican 
birth  or  parentage  then  gives  a  measure  of  the  improvement 
or  deterioration  in  census  coverage  since  1960  for  each 
cohort.  The  results  are  shown  in  table  12. 

Intercensal  cohort  analysis  indicates  a  slight  improvement, 
0.9  percent  at  most,  in  the  coverage  of  the  population  of 
Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  between  the  1960  and  1970 
censuses.  Although  the  estimate  of  coverage  for  the  total 
population  is  plausible,  many  of  the  estimates  for  specific 
age  and  sex  groups  are  clearly  implausible  and  the  possibility 
of  errors  in  the  estimation  procedure  is  indicated.  The 
coverage  rates  for  each  sex,  a  6.2  percent  decline  in  coverage 
for  males  and  an  8.7  percent  improvement  for  females, 
taken  separately,  are  each  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 
However,  there  is  no  good  explanation  why  the  coverage 
of  one  sex  would  improve  so  dramatically  while  the  other 
is  experiencing  an  almost  equally  dramatic  decline. 

The  results  in  table  12  indicate  that  the  coverage  of  the 
total  cohort  aged  20-29  in  1970  (10-19  in  1960)  was  24 
percent  worse,  and  the  male  cohort  34  percent  worse,  in 
1970.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  coverage  decreased  by 
such  a  tremendous  percentage  even  for  this  age  cohort, 
which  usually  has  greater  decreases  in  coverage  than  other 
age  cohorts.  (See  table  11  for  coverage  rates  in  1970  and 
1960  for  Whites  and  Blacks.)  For  females  over  age  30  and 
males  over  age  40  in  1970  coverage  seems  to  have  improved 
between  1960  and  1970.  However,  the  magnitudes  of  the 
improvements,  from  25  to  99  percent  for  males  and  28  to  94 
percent  for  females,  are  much  too  large  to  be  plausible.  Cov¬ 
erage  of  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  in 
the  1960  census  could  not  have  been  so  poor  as  to  leave 
room  for  improvements  of  this  magnitude. 

The  pattern  of  large  relative  overcounts  in  some  age-sex 
groups  and  large  relative  undercounts  in  others,  combined 
with  a  plausible  coverage  level  for  the  total  population,  in¬ 
dicates  the  possibility  of  misallocation  of  one  or  more 
components  by  age  and  sex.  The  most  likely  source  of  this 
type  of  error  is  the  age-sex  distribution  of  the  net  migrants. 
Although  the  total  number  of  migrants  was  determined  from 
a  complete  count  of  traffic  to  and  from  Puerto  Rico,  the  age 
and  sex  distribution  of  these  migrants  was  determined  from 
small  sample  surveys  covering  only  a  part  of  the  decade. 
Consequently,  for  re-estimation  of  the  coverage  of  Puerto 
Ricans,  the  total  number  of  migrants  for  each  half  of  the 
decade,  approximately  46,000  from  1960  to  1965  and 
112,000  from  1965  to  1970,  was  accepted  as  accurate,  but 
the  age-sex  distribution  of  the  migrants  derived  from  the 
Puerto  Rican  sample  surveys  was  rejected  as  unsatisfactory 
and  an  alternative  source  was  investigated. 
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Table  12.  Estimates  of  Bicensal  Relative  Error  for  the  Population  of  Puerto  Rican  Birth  or  Parentage, 
Using  Sample  Survey  Data  for  the  Age-Sex  Distribution  of  Migrants,  by  Sex:  1960-1970 

 (Populations  in  thousands.  Percentages  and  totals  computed  from  unrounded  figures) 


1  Males  adjusted  to  include  Armed  Forces  overseas. 


Age  (years)  and  sex 

Census 

population, 

I960* 1 

(1) 

Survivors 
of  1960 
census,  19702 

(2) 

Net  move¬ 
ment  from 
Puerto  Rico, 
1960-1970 3 

(3) 

Survivors 

of  net  move¬ 
ment  from 
[>uerto  Rico, 
1970’  * 

(4) 

Expected 

population, 

1970 

(2)+(4)= 

(5) 

Census 
popu 1  at  ion, 
1970 1 

( 6) 

Percent 
relative  error5 

[(6)  -  (5  )]  -f  (5  )= 

(7) 

In  1960 

In  1970 

4*6* 

TOTAL 

893.0 

859.0 

+141.3 

+  146. 2 

1,005. 1 

1,014.2 

*0.9 

Under  10 . 

to  19... 

255. 1 
165.9 

180.5 
143.3 

100.5 
47.6 

252.4 

164.2 
176.9 

138.3 

+  66.0 
+174.2 
-0. 1 
-37.6 

318.5 

10  to  19 . 

to  29. . . 

♦-66.3 

308.2 

-3.2 

20  to  29 . 

to  39... 

338.  5 

257.8 

-23.8 

30  to  39 . 

40  to  54 . 

to  49 . 

-38.6 

1  /  6 .  y 
100.  6 

194.9 

128.2 

+  10.2 
*27.4 

33.9 

52.8 

91.4 

+  73.  1 

-16.0 

17.9 

33.8 

*88.6 

MALE 

446.9 

427.7 

+  97.4 

525.  1 

492.6 

-6.2 

Under  10 . 

to  19 . 

129.2 

81.7 
91.0 

73.7 
50.5 

20.8 

127.7 

80.6 

+  32.6 
+107.2 
+9.4 

160.3 

156.6 

10  to  19 . 

to  29. . . 

-2.3 

20  to  29 . 

to  39. . . 

187.8 

123.0 

-34.5 

30  to  39 . 

to  49. . . 

98.0 

94.0 

-4.1 

40  to  54 . 

-20.6 

50.0 

62.2 

+  24.6 

55  and  over . 

14.5 

-24.  3 

21.6 

43.0 

*99.2 

-6.  9 

7 . 6 

13.8 

*81.7 

FEMALE 

All  ages . 

446.2 

431.2 

+48.8 

480.0 

521.6 

+ 8.7 

Under  10 . 

to  19 . 

125.9 

84.3 

89.5 

69.7 
50.0 

26.8 

+  33.5 
+  67.0 

158.2 

151.6 

10  to  19 . 

to  29. . . 

-4.2 

-10.6 

20  to  29 . 

to  39 . 

88.3 

+  67.3 

150.7 

134.8 

30  to  39 . 

-9.  5 
-17.  1 
-16.0 
-9. 1 

78.8 

100.8 

*27.9 

40  to  54 . 

55  and  over . 

to  64 . 

47.3 

19.4 

-16.7 

50.  7 
31.2 

66.0 

48.4 

+  30.3 
+  55.1 

10.  3 

20.0 

+  93.6 

^Derived  with  1959-61  and  1967-69  life  tables  for  Puerto  Rico  (by  sex). 

Plus  S1B"  denotes  net  movement  into  the  United  States;  a  minus  sign  denotes  net  movement  into  Puerto  Kico 
^Derived  from  1960-65  and  1965-70  migration  figures  and  1959-61  and  1967-69  life  tables  for  Puerto  Rico  (by  sex) 
A  plus  sign  denotes  a  relative  net  overcount  in  the  1970  census  as  compared  with  the  1960  census ; 

Base  of  percent  is  expected  population.. 

Sources:  See  text. 

Basic  sources  of  information  on  migration  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  are  the  replies  to  the 
questions  on  place  of  birth  and  residence  5  years  ago  in  the 
1960  and  1970  censuses  of  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Data  on  residence  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1965  from  the 
1970  census  for  age-sex  groups  15  years  and  over  of  the 
population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  and  parentage  were  ad¬ 
justed  to  include  a  proportion  of  persons  who  had  moved 
but  did  not  report  their  residence.50  These  data,  given  only 
in  broad  age  groups,  were  subdivided  into  5-year  groups  on 
the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  corresponding  age-sex 
groups  for  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage 
residing  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  To  esti¬ 
mate  migrants  from  Puerto  Rico  from  1965  to  1970  at  ages 
under  15,  the  proportion  of  each  Puerto  Rican  birth  cohort 
migrating  to  the  United  States  in  a  5-year  period  was  first 
calculated  by  combining  the  population  residing  in  the 
United  States  but  born  in  Puerto  Rico  with  the  population 
residing  and  born  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  shown  by  the  1960 
and  1970  censuses.  Successive  differences  in  lifetime  propor¬ 
tions  migrating  for  age  cohorts  in  the  two  censuses  then  gave 
an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  birth  cohort  migrating 


minus  sign  denotes  a  relative  net  undercount. 


to  the  United  States  from  1965  to  1970.  The  result  of  apply¬ 
ing  these  procedures  was  a  complete  age-sex  distribution  of 
migrants  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States  during  the 
1965-70  period. 

The  procedure  for  estimating  migration  from  the  United 
States  to  Puerto  Rico  was  similar.  Data  for  5-year  age-sex 
groups  over  age  15  on  residence  in  the  United  States  in  1965 
from  the  1970  census  for  Puerto  Rico  were  adjusted  pro 
rata  to  include  a  proportion  of  those  who  had  moved  but 
failed  to  report  their  residence  in  1965.51  For  ages  under 
15,  the  calculation  paralleled  that  for  migrants  from  Puerto 
Rico  except  that  the  cohorts  born  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  sum  of  persons  of  Puerto  Rican  parentage  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  in  1970  and  persons  born  in  the 
United  States  and  residing  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1970.  These 
procedures  yielded  a  complete  age-sex  distribution  of  persons 
migrating  from  the  United  States  to  Puerto  Rico  during  the 
1 965-70  period. 

The  differences  between  the  age-sex  distribution  of  mi¬ 
grants  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  age-sex  distribution  of  mi¬ 
grants  to  Puerto  Rico  from  1965  to  1970  yielded  a  distri¬ 
bution  by  age  and  sex  for  net  migration  to  the  United 


Repo0ruSpC(2r)eiF°pthe,CeDSUS'  CenSUS  °f  PoPulati°":  1970,  Subject 
Reports,  PC(2)-1E,  Puerto  R.cans  in  the  United  States,  1973,  table  5, 


5 1  U.S. Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  1970,  Volume 

1,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  53,  Puerto  Rico,  PC(1)- 


53,  1973,  table  1 1 3,  p.  53-623. 
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States  from  Puerto  Rico.  This  age-sex  distribution  was  then 
assumed  to  apply  both  to  net  migrants  for  the  1965-70 
period  in  cohorts  aged  5  years  and  over  in  1970  and  for  the 
1960-65  period  in  cohorts  aged  10  years  and  over  in  1970. 
The  distribution  was  adjusted  by  the  plus-minus  proportion¬ 
ate  adjustment  method52  for  each  5-year  period  to  the  pre¬ 
viously  established  totals  derived  from  the  Puerto  Rico  Plan¬ 
ning  Board  data.  The  net  migrants  in  each  5-year  period  were 
then  "survived”  to  1970  by  use  of  the  same  life  tables  as 
in  the  previous  estimate  and  then  added  to  survivors  of 
the  1960  census  counts,  to  yield  the  estimates  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  shown 
in  table  13. 5  3 

The  coverage  estimates  for  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican 
birth  or  parentage  in  the  1970  census  relative  to  the  1960 
census  which  result  from  use  of  the  revised  migration  esti¬ 
mates  are  clearly  much  more  plausible  than  those  originally 
derived.  These  estimates  indicate  an  improvement  in  cover¬ 
age  of  4.9  percent  for  the  total  population  10  years  and  over 
in  1970  (3.9  percent  for  males  and  5.8  percent  for  females). 


52  The  Methods  and  Materials  of  Demography,  op.  cit.,  pp.  70b-6 
s  3  Discrepancies  in  the  migration  totals  shown  in  tables  12  and  13 
are  the  result  of  differences  in  the  number  of  migrants  allocated  to 
the  cohorts  born  between  1960  and  1970. 


The  largest  improvements  are  for  the  male  and  female 
cohorts  aged  30-39  in  1970  (20-29  in  1960),  16  percent  for 
males  and  22  percent  for  females.  The  ages  20-29  are  usually 
among  the  most  poorly  covered  (table  11),  so  that  this 
amount  of  improvement  is  consistent  with  an  overall  im¬ 
provement  in  coverage  and  the  improvement  attributable  to 
the  aging  of  the  cohort.  Other  large  improvements  in  cover 
age  occurred  for  the  male  cohorts  aged  65  and  over  in  1970 
and  female  cohorts  aged  50  and  over  in  1970.  These  large 
coverage  increases  relative  to  the  1960  census  are  consistent 
with  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  analysis  of  census  sur 
vival  ratios  regarding  the  existence  of  possibly  large  coverage 
errors  in  1960  in  these  cohorts.  Relative  coverage  errors  in 
the  other  cohorts  are  generally  small  and  appear  plausible. 

Again,  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  coverage  estimates  for 
the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  shown  in 
table  13  represent  bicensal  relative  errors,  i.e.,  changes  in 
levels  of  census  coverage  between  1 960  and  1970.  In  order  to 
derive  measures  of  the  absolute  level  of  census  coverage  in 
1970  for  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage 
using  intercensal  cohort  analysis,  estimates  ot  coverage  in  the 
1960  census  are  required.  Since  such  estimates  are  not  avail 
able,  definitive  estimates  of  coverage  for  the  population  of 
Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  in  1970  cannot  be  developed. 


Table  13  Estimates  of  Bicensal  Relative  Error  for  the  Population  of  Puerto  Rican  Birth  or  Parentage, 

Using  Census  Data  on  Migration,  by  Sex:  1960-1970 

(Populations  in  thousands.  Percentages  and  totals  computed  from  unrounded  figures) 


Age  (years)  and  sex 

Census 

population, 

I9601 

(1) 

Survivors  of 
1960  census, 
19702 

(2) 

Adjusted  net 
migration 
from  Puerto 
Rico,  1960 
to  19703  4 
(3) 

Surviving  net 
migrants 
from  Puerto 
Rico,  19704  5 

(9) 

Expected 

population, 

19701 

(3) 

In  1960 

In  1970 

TOTAL 

893.0 

859.0 

>107.7 

+108.3 

967.  3 

10  to  19 . 

255.1 

252.4 

+  58.8 

+  58.6 

311.1 

249.6 

164.0 

126.9 

85.8 

29.9 

20  to  29 . 

165.9 

164.2 

+85.7 

+85.  3 

30  to  39 . 

180.5 

176.9 

-13.1 

-13.0 

143.3 

138.3 

-11.6 

-11.3 

100.5 

93.1 

-7.6 

-7.3 

47.6 

33.9 

-4.6 

-4. 1 

MALE 

446.9 

427.7 

+46.  3 

+46.5 

474.2 

Under  10 . 

10  to  19 . 

20  to  29 . 

129.2 

81.7 

127.7 

80.6 

+  27.7 
+  39. 1 

+  27.5 
+  38.8 

155.2 

119.4 

81.4 

63.5 
41.9 
12.8 

30  to  39 . 

91.0 

88.6 

-7.3 

-7.3 

73.7 

70.5 

-7.1 

-7.0 

50.5 

45.9 

-4.2 

-4.0 

20.8 

14.5 

-1.8 

-1.  7 

FEMALE 

446.2 

431.2 

+  61.5 

+  61.8 

493. 1 

10  to  19 . 

125.9 

124.8 

+  31.2 

+  31.1 
+46.5 

155.9 

130.2 

82.6 

63.4 

44.0 

17.0 

20  to  29 . 

84.3 

83.7 

+46.7 

30  to  39 . 

89.5 

88.3 

-5.7 

-5.  7 

69.7 

67.8 

-4.4 

-4.4 

50.0 

47.3 

-3.9 

-3.  3 

55  and  over . 

65  and  over. . . 

26.8 

19.4 

-2.8 

-2.4 

1Males  adjusted  to 
2Derived  with  1959 
3Age  distribution 

include  Armed  Forces 
-61  and  1967-69  life  tz 
of  net  migrants  to  Puei 

>verseas. 

ibles  for 
^to  Rico, 

Puerto 

1965-7C 

Rico. 

I,  as  estimated  from  1970  census 

adjusted  to  total  net  migration 

Census 
population , 

1 970 1 

(6) 


1,014.2 

308.2 

237.8 

194.9 

128.2 
91.4 
33.8 


Percent 
relative  error6 

(( 6 )  —  < 5  )]  ^(5)= 

(7) 


*4.9 

-0.9 
*  3.  3 
>18.8 
+  1.0 
*6.3 
+  13. 1 


492.6 

136.6 
123.0 

94.0 

62.2 

43.0 

13.8 


321.6 

131.6 

134.8 

100.8 
66.0 
48.4 
20.0 


+  3.9 

+0.9 
+  3.0 
♦  15.5 
-2.  1 
+  2.6 
+  7.4 


>5.8 

-2.8 

>22.1 
+4.2 
>10.  1 
+17.3 


traffic  for  1960-65  and  1965-70.  .  „  t  Bi.n 

‘A  plus  sign  denotes  net  movement  into  the  United  States;  a  minus  sign  denotes  net  movement  into  Puerto 

’Derived  from  1960-65  and  1965-70  net  migration  figures  and  1959-61  and  1967-69  Puerto  Rican  life  ta  '  es  (  y  '•  relative  net  undercount. 

6A  plus  sign  denotes  a  relative  net  overcount  in  the  1970  census  as  compared  with  the  1960  censu  , 

Base  of  percent  is  expected  population. 


Sources:  See  text. 
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FIGURE  4. 

Percent  Net  Undercount  in  1970  for  Various  Subgroups 
of  the  Hispanic  Population  as  a  Function  of  the 
Assumed  Ratio  of  Undercount  Rates  for  the  Subgroup 
in  1960  to  Undercount  Rates  for  the  Black-and-Other- Races 
Population  in  1960 

Percent  Undercount  of  Hispanic  Subgroup  in  1970 
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Note:  A  plus  sign  denotes  a  net  overcount. 
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Illustrative  estimates  of  census  coverage  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  in  1970  can  be 
developed,  however,  by  correcting  the  1960  census  counts 
for  this  population  with  an  assumed  set  of  coverage  rates. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  arbitrarily  assumed  that  the  coverage 
rates  for  the  population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage 
in  1960  were  the  same  (for  age  and  sex  categories)  as  those 
for  the  Black-and-other-races  population  in  I960.54  With 
this  assumption  (which  implies  an  overall  undercount  of  9.0 
percent  in  1960),  the  undercount  of  the  population  of 
Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  in  1970  would  be  3.7  per¬ 
cent.  This  analysis  can  be  carried  further  to  determine  the 
sensitivity  of  the  1970  undercount  rates  to  various  assump¬ 
tions  regarding  the  1960  undercount  rates.  Figure  4  shows 
the  1970  undercount  rates  for  the  population  of  Puerto 
Rican  birth  or  parentage  which  would  result  if  various 
multiples  of  the  1960  undercount  rates  (for  age  and  sex 
categories)  for  the  Black-and-other-races  population  are 
assumed  to  apply  to  the  1960  population  of  Puerto  Rican 
birth  or  parentage.  An  undercount  greater  than  0.78  times 
that  of  Blacks-and-other-races  in  1960,  or  7.1  percent,  would 
result  in  a  greater  undercount  of  the  population  of  Puerto 
Rican  birth  or  parentage  in  1970  than  that  of  Whites  in  1970 
(1.9  percent).  An  undercount  of  less  than  1.42  times  that  of 
Blacks-and-other-races  in  1960,  12.9  percent,  would  yield  an 


S4U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Estimates  of  Coverage  of  Popu¬ 
lation  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Age:  Demographic  Analysis,  PHC(E)-4, 
op.  cit.,  table  5,  set  D. 


undercount  in  1970  of  less  than  the  7.7  percent  undercount 
of  Blacks.  Thus,  for  a  fairly  wide  range  of  assumed  under¬ 
count  rates  in  1960,  the  undercount  rate  for  the  population 
of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  in  1970  would  be  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  rates  for  Whites  and  Blacks  in  1970. 

Intercensal  Cohort  Analysis:  Foreign-born  Cuban 

Population 

The  availability  of  1960  census  data  on  the  population  of 
Cuban  birth  and  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  data  on  immigration  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba 
between  1960  and  1970  suggests  the  possibility  of  calcu¬ 
lating  some  rough  estimates  of  net  census  errors  for  the 
population  of  Cuban  birth  in  1970.  This  group  accounted 
for  over  80  percent  of  the  population  of  Cuban  origin  in  the 
United  States  in  1970,  so  that  the  estimates  can  be  thought 
of  as  applying  approximately  to  the  entire  Cuban  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  large 
volume  of  immigration  from  Cuba  during  the  1960's,  only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  1970  population  of  Cuban  birth  lived 
in  the  United  States  in  1960.  Because  most  of  the  estimated 
population  is  based  on  data  on  immigration  during  the 
decade,  the  component  of  the  bicensal  relative  coverage 
error  arising  from  error  in  the  1960  census  data  is  small. 

To  estimate  the  expected  population  of  foreign-born 
Cubans  in  1970,  we  first  estimate  the  segment  that  is  the 
survivors  of  the  foreign-born  Cubans  enumerated  in  1960. 
The  1960  census  provides  only  the  total  number  of  foreign- 


Table  14.  Immigrants  of  Cuban  Birth,  by  Type  of  Admission,  for  Each  Year,  1959-60  to  1969-70 


Year 

(Ending  June  30 
of  year  shown) 

Immigrants 

admitted1 

(1) 

Parolees 
(refugees ) 
admitted 
(2) 

Parolees 

adjusting 

status 

(3) 

Total 

entrants 

(4) 

Total , 

1960-70. . 

o 

265,052 

310,517 

2 140 ,582 

3439, 746 

1960 . 

8,283 

(X) 

(X) 

8,283 

1961 _ .... 

14,287 

3,900 

(X) 

18,187 

1962 . 

16,254 

58,630 

(X) 

74,884 

1963 . 

10,587 

34,537 

(X) 

45,124 

1964 . 

15,808 

5,390 

(X) 

21,198 

1965  . . . 

19,760 

2,322 

(X) 

22,082 

1966 . . .  . 

17,355 

32,542 

(X) 

49,897 

1967........ 

33,321 

44,963 

25,752 

52,532 

1968. . . 

99,312 

45,136 

91,520 

52,928 

1969. . ...... 

13,751 

41,751 

6,343 

49,159 

1970 . 

16,334 

41,346 

12,208 

45,472 

X  Not  applicable. 

includes  parolees  adjusting  status  after  1967. 

Cumulative  total  through  June  30,  1970  as  published  in  1970  Annual  Report  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  page  9.  Annual  figures  shown  add  to  135,823. 

3Sum  of  annual  figures  shown. 

Sources:  Columns  (l)-(3) — United  States  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Annual 

Report,  1960  through  1970,  especially  table  9. 

Column  (4) — See  text  for  description  of  derivation  procedure. 
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born  Cubans  of  each  sex  without  any  age  detail.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  survivors  of  this  group  for  each  sex  in  1970,  the 
1960  census  totals  for  males  and  females  were  distributed 
by  age  according  to  the  age  distribution  of  persons  born 
in  Puerto  Rico  shown  by  the  1960  census  and  then  "aged” 
to  1970  with  survival  rates  from  the  1959-61  life  table  for 
the  White  population  of  Florida.55  The  resulting  totals  of 
37,400  males  and  37,900  females  were  then  redistributed 
by  age  according  to  the  1970  census  age  distribution  of 
foreign-born  Cubans  who  entered  the  United  States  prior 
to  1960.  The  effect  of  errors  in  the  assumptions  underlying 
these  calculations  would  be  small  because,  as  noted  earlier, 
most  foreign-born  Cubans  in  the  United  States  in  1970 
entered  after  1960.  However,  the  likely  effect  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  increase  very  slightly  the  level  of  the  estimated 
net  undercounts.  Cuban  immigrants  tend  to  be  older  than 
Puerto  Rican  immigrants  so  that,  if  the  true  age  distribu¬ 
tion  in  1960  were  known,  fewer  survivors  in  1970  would 
have  been  estimated  from  the  1960  population. 

The  remaining  foreign-born  Cubans  in  the  United  States 
in  1970  represent  survivors  of  three  categories  of  Cuban 
arrivals  between  1960  and  1970:  immigrants  with  perma¬ 
nent  status,  parolees  (refugees)  with  nonpermanent  status, 
and  parolees  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  a 
minimum  of  2  years  and  whose  nonpermanent  status  was 
subsequently  adjusted  to  permanent  status  under  the  1966 
Cuban  Refugee  Act.  (See  table  14  for  data  on  immigrants.) 
Data  for  each  group  had  to  be  treated  differently  to  arrive 
at  age  distributions  for  them  because  of  the  different  amount 
of  information  available  for  each  group.  INS  Annual  Reports 
provide  age  distributions  in  10-year  groups  for  each  sex  for 
immigrants  with  permanent  status;  these  data  were  then 
subdivided  into  5-year  groups  by  polynomial  (cubic)  inter¬ 
polation.  For  parolees  (refugees),  or  immigrants  with  non¬ 
permanent  status,  the  INS  reports  provide  only  total  annual 
figures  for  1961  to  1970.  Parolees  who  entered  between 
1960  and  1966  were  assumed  to  have  the  same  age  and  sex 
distribution  as  immigrants  with  permanent  status  who 
entered  during  the  same  year.  Parolees  who  entered  between 
1967  and  1970  were  distributed  by  age  and  sex  according 
to  the  age-sex  distribution  of  parolees  who  had  registered 
with  Cuban  refugee  centers  in  Florida  in  the  late  1960's. 

The  remaining  group  of  foreign-born  Cubans,  parolees 
who  have  been  accepted  for  permanent  residence,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  age  and  sex  data  on  permanent  immigrants  for 
the  years  1967  through  1970  tabulated  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  Only  the  total  number  of  persons 
whose  status  was  adjusted,  according  to  year  of  arrival,  is 
available.  Since  these  refugees  have  been  included  in  the  age 
and  sex  data  for  permanent  migrants  in  the  year  of  adjust¬ 
ment  of  status  and  since  they  should  be  added  in  the  year  of 
arrival,  they  must  be  excluded  from  the  INS  age-sex  data 
to  avoid  double  counting.  The  parolees  whose  status  was 
adjusted  were  assumed  to  have  the  same  age  and  sex  distri¬ 
bution  in  each  year  as  the  permanent  Cuban  immigrants.  The 


5  5  The  majority  of  Cubans  in  the  United  States  in  1960  were 
hite  and  lived  in  Florida.  Many  were  probably  long-time  residents 
of  the  United  States.  See  the  next  footnote  also. 


number  of  Cuban  immigrants  for  each  age-sex  group  in 
each  year  between  1960  and  1970  was  finally  arrived  at  by 
adding  the  estimates  for  parolees  with  nonpermanent  status 
for  age-sex  groups  to  the  statistics  for  immigrants  with 
permanent  status  and  subtracting  the  estimates  of  parolees 
whose  status  was  adjusted. 

The  expected  number  of  survivors  in  1970  of  Cuban  im¬ 
migrants  arriving  between  1960  and  1970  was  approximated 
by  applying  life  table  survival  rates  to  the  annual  data  on 
immigrants.  The  life  tables  used  were  those  for  the  Spanish- 
surname  population  of  Texas  in  1970  previously  described.5  6 
The  survivors  in  1970  were  then  recombined  into  conven¬ 
tional  5-year  age  groups.  Some  Cubans  (immigrants  and 
parolees)  enter  the  greater  United  States  through  Puerto 
Rico  and  a  small  number  of  these  remain  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  latter  persons  must  be  excluded  from  the  foreign-born 
Cuban  population  in  the  United  States  in  1970.  The  number 
of  foreign-born  Cubans  who  remained  in  Puerto  Rico  was 
assumed  to  be  the  number  of  aliens  registering  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  in  1970  (20, 665). 5 7 
Since  no  other  information  is  available  on  these  persons, 
it  was  arbitrarily  assumed  that  one-quarter  of  them  entered 
the  greater  United  States  during  the  1960-65  period  and  the 
remainder  entered  during  the  1965-70  period.  These  persons 
were  then  assigned  to  age  and  sex  groups  in  proportion  to 
all  Cuban  immigrants  arriving  during  the  appropriate  time 
period.  The  expected  foreign-born  Cuban  population  then 
consisted  of  the  survivors  of  foreign-born  Cubans  enumerated 
in  1960  plus  the  survivors  of  Cuban  immigrants  arriving 
between  1960  and  1970  less  the  number  of  aliens  from  Cuba 
registering  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
in  1970  in  Puerto  Rico  (table  15).  It  was  assumed  that  there 
was  no  emigration  of  foreign-born  Cubans. 

Comparison  of  the  expected  number  of  foreign-born 
Cubans  with  the  census  figures  appears  to  imply  an  esti¬ 
mated  net  undercount  of  about  3  percent  for  both  sexes, 
about  4  percent  for  males,  and  about  3  percent  for  females. 
These  figures  must  be  treated  as  rough  approximations  at 
best.  Moreover,  because  of  the  many  broad  assumptions 
employed  in  estimating  the  expected  age  and  sex  distri¬ 
butions,  the  estimates  of  net  undercounts  according  to  age, 
sex,  and  period  of  immigration  cannot  be  treated  as  even 
approximate  indications  of  the  extent  of  error  for  these 
categories. 

Several  anomalous  results  in  this  set  of  estimates  of  the 
coverage  of  Cubans  in  the  1970  census  point  to  specific 

S6The  life  tables  for  the  Spanish-surname  population  of  Texas  in 
1970  were  the  only  recent  life  tables  available  representing  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  Hispanic  population  in  the  United  States.  Since  most 
of  the  Cuban  immigrants  are  young  or  middle-aged  adults  and  since 
survival  rates  for  these  age  groups  are  high,  the  results  are  practically 
insensitive  to  any  reasonable  choice  of  survival  rates.  Expectation  of 
life  at  birth  for  alternative  choices  of  life  tables  are: 

Male  Female 


Texas,  Spanish-surname,  1970-71 .  68.1  73.4 

Florida,  White,  1959-61  .  67.9  75.7 

Florida,  White,  1969-71  .  68.2  76.4 

Puerto  Rico,  1959-61 .  67.1  71.9 

Puerto  Rico,  1969-71 .  69.0  75.2 


S7U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  1970  Annual 
Report,  Table  35,  p.  105.  The  assumed  figure  includes  81  aliens  of 
Cuban  origin  registering  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
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Table  15.  Illustrative  Estimates  of  the  Percents  of  Net  Census  Error  for  the  Population  of  Cuban  Birth,  by  Sex 

and  Age  and  by  Sex  and  Year  of  Entry  into  the  United  States:  1970 

(Population  in  thousands.  Base  of  percent  is  expected  population.  A  plus  sign  denotes  a  net  overcount  in  the  census;  a  minus  sign 
denotes  a  net  undercount.  Numbers  rounded  independently.  Percentages  computed  from  unrounded  figures) 


Age  and  year  of  immigration 

Total 

Ma  le 

Female 

Census 

Expected 

Percent 

net 

error 

Census 

Expected 

Percent 

net 

error 

Census 

Expected 

Percent 

net 

error 

AGE 

All  ages,  total . 

446.0 

459.4 

-2.9 

208.7 

2,18.4 

-4.4 

237.3 

241.1 

-1.6 

Less  than  15  years . 

76.4 

74.9 

+2.0 

38.6 

38.5 

+0.3 

37.8 

36.4 

+3.7 

15  to  34  years . 

135.8 

135.3 

+0.4 

62.2 

64.3 

-3.3 

73.6 

71.0 

+3.7 

35  to  54  years . 

157.7 

173.7 

-9.3 

76.1 

83.3 

-8.6 

81.5 

90.4 

-9.8 

55  to  64  years . 

43.8 

44.5 

-1.6 

19.0 

19.7 

-3.8 

24.8 

24.8 

+0.2 

65  years  and  over . 

32.3 

30.9 

+4.3 

12.7 

12.5 

+1.9 

19.5 

18.4 

+6.0 

YEAR  OF  IMMIGRATION 

Prior  to  1960 . 

74.1 

75.3 

-1.6 

35.9 

37.4 

-4.2 

38.2 

37.9 

+0.9 

I960  to  1964 . 

167.9 

161.8 

+3.8 

81.7 

83.1 

-1.7 

86.2 

78.7 

+9.5 

1965  to  1970 . 

204.0 

222.3 

-8.2 

91.1 

97.8 

-6.9 

112.9 

124.4 

-9.3 

Source  of  census  figures:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  1970,  Subject  Reports,  PC(2)-1A,  National  Origin 
and  Language,  1973,  table  17,  p.  462.  Census  figures  have  been  adjusted  pro  rata  by  age  for  year  of  entry  not  reported. 


types  of  errors  in  the  adjustment  procedures.  According  to 
the  estimates,  children  under  15  years  of  age  were  over¬ 
counted.  In  the  light  of  our  experience  that  pre-teenage 
children  are  usually  undercounted,  often  substantially,  the 
results  suggest  that  too  few  parolees  were  allocated  to  this 
age  group  or  too  many  "adjusted"  parolees  were  removed 
from  it.58  A  further  difficulty  with  the  estimation  procedure 
is  apparent  in  the  much  larger  undercounts  for  ages  35  to  54 
than  for  ages  15  to  34;  from  our  experience  with  other 
populations,  we  would  expect  the  relative  levels  of  coverage 
for  these  two  groups  to  be  reversed  or  at  least  more  similar. 
Again,  this  result  suggests  that  too  few  parolees  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  younger  adult  ages  (for  the  1960-66  period, 
especially)  at  the  expense  of  the  middle  age  groups  or, 
alternatively,  too  many  parolees  were  assigned  to  the 
younger  age  group  for  the  1967-70  period. 

Irregularities  in  the  estimates  for  the  various  periods  of  ar¬ 
rival  suggest  further  difficulties  with  the  estimation  procedure. 
The  estimated  undercounts  "in  1970"  for  foreign-born 
Cubans  who  arrived  prior  to  1960  represent  bicensal  relative 
net  undercounts.  Thus,  the  apparent  slight  overcount  for 
females  of  about  1  percent  for  this  group  implies  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  coverage  for  the  group.  For  the  group  arriving  in 
the  1960-65  period,  the  estimates  are  clearly  implausible. 
The  10-percent  overcount  for  females  coupled  with  a  2- 
percent  undercount  for  males  for  this  period  suggests  some 
possible  misallocation  by  sex  and/or  by  time  period  in 
estimating  the  expected  population.  This  interpretation 
is  presumably  supported  by  the  large  apparent  undercount 
for  each  sex  in  the  1965-70  period,  in  spite  of  the  arbitrary 
assignment  of  most  Cubans  residing  in  Puerto  Rico  to  this 
period  and  their  exclusion  from  the  expected  number.  Some 


5  *  More  detailed  calculations  show  that  most  of  the  shortage  in  the 
expected  population  is  in  the  age  group  5-9  and  that  there  is  a  slight 
excess  in  ages  0-4. 


of  the  immigrants  assigned  to  the  1965-70  period  should 
presumably  have  been  assigned  to  the  earlier  period. 

The  estimates  of  census  coverage  in  1970  for  foreign- 
born  Cubans  shown  in  table  15  can  be  improved  by  correct¬ 
ing  the  1960  census  counts  for  coverage  errors.  However, 
since  coverage  estimates  for  this  population  are  not  available 
for  1960,  it  was  arbitrarily  assumed  for  illustrative  purposes 
that  the  1960  undercount  rates  (for  age  and  sex  categories) 
for  the  Black-and-other-races  population  also  applied  to  the 
foreign-born  Cuban  population.  With  this  assumption  (im¬ 
plying  an  undercount  of  9.7  percent  in  1960),  the  resulting 
estimated  overall  undercount  rate  of  foreign-born  Cubans 
in  1970  would  be  about  4.6  percent,  or  6.7  percent  for 
males  and  2.7  percent  for  females.  Unlike  the  population 
of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage,  the  estimated  under¬ 
count  for  foreign-born  Cubans  in  1970  is  not  very  sensitive 
to  the  assumed  coverage  rates  in  1960.  If  the  1960  rates 
are  assumed  to  be  twice  those  for  Blacks-and-other  races 
(or  20.3  percent),  the  estimated  overall  undercount  rate  in 
1970  for  foreign-born  Cubans  would  increase  to  only  6.8 
percent  (figure  4).  This  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  assumed 
1960  coverage  rates  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
about  five-sixths  of  the  foreign-born  Cuban  population  in 
1970  entered  the  United  States  after  1960. 

It  is  useful  to  stress  a  few  points  about  these  calculations. 
The  reliability  of  coverage  estimates  depends  strongly  on  the 
reliability  of  the  data  and  assumptions  on  which  the  esti¬ 
mates  are  based.  Since  the  estimates  of  coverage  for  foreign- 
born  Cubans  in  the  1970  census  derived  by  analytic  tech¬ 
niques  are  based  largely  on  rather  inadequate  data  and 
untested  assumptions,  they  are  only  rough  estimates  at  best. 
Consequently,  the  estimates,  particularly  those  for  age-sex 
categories,  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution.  This  exer¬ 
cise  may  be  viewed  as  illustrative  of  some  of  the  problems 
in  estimating  census  coverage  from  deficient  and  limited 
data. 
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Intercensal  Cohort  Analysis:  Native  Population  of 
Mexican  Parentage 

Data  on  the  native  population  of  Mexican  parentage  from 
both  the  1960  and  1970  censuses  can  be  employed  to 
prepare  estimates  of  bicensal  relative  coverage  error  for  this 
group  by  means  of  intercensal  cohort  analysis.  If  the  1960 
census  counts  are  not  corrected  for  underenumeration  and  if 
the  survivors  in  1970  of  the  1960  population  account  for  all 
of  the  expected  1970  population  (that  is,  if  the  expected 
population  relates  only  to  ages  10  and  over  in  1970),  the 
differences  between  the  expected  and  census  populations  in 
1970  represent  the  differences  between  the  errors  in  the 
1970  counts  and  the  errors  in  the  1960  counts  for  the 
cohorts  already  born  by  1960  (that  is,  the  bicensal  relative 
error)  rather  than  net  undercounts  in  1970  as  such. 

Problems  in  dealing  with  immigration,  such  as  those 
encountered  in  the  analysis  of  data  on  Cubans  and  Puerto 
Ricans,  are  avoided,  or  at  least  reduced,  by  restricting  the 
analysis  to  natives.  Since  the  net  movement  of  natives  into  or 
out  of  the  country  between  1960  and  1970  was  probably 
quite  small,  the  net  migration  component  was  ignored  in  the 
present  calculations.  Mainly  for  this  reason,  intercensal 
cohort  analysis  is  much  simpler  for  natives  of  Mexican 
parentage  than  for  the  foreign-born  Cuban  population  or  the 
population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage. 

The  1960  census  counts  of  natives  of  Mexican  parentage 
were  published  only  in  broad  age  groups  for  each  sex.  They 
were  first  subdivided  into  5-year  age  groups  on  the  basis  of 
the  age  distribution  of  the  White  Spanish-surname  population 


of  Mexican  parentage  residing  in  the  five  Southwestern  States 
in  1960.  The  expected  population  in  1970  was  then  derived 
by  applying  10-year  (time  interval)  survival  rates  from  the 
life  table  for  the  Spanish-surname  population  of  Texas  in 
1970  to  the  1960  census  population.  Finally,  the  expected 
population  in  1970  was  compared  with  the  1970  census 
counts.  As  previously  stated,  no  allowance  was  made  for 
civilian  immigration  or  emigration  during  the  decade.  Both 
the  1960  and  1970  populations  were  adjusted  to  include 
male  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  overseas. 

One  possible  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  intercensal 
cohort  analysis  for  the  native  population  of  Mexican  parent¬ 
age  is  that  coverage  of  this  group  improved  between  the  two 
censuses  by  about  6  percent  for  each  sex  (table  16).  Much  of 
this  apparent  improvement  in  coverage  occurred  in  only  a 
few  cohorts.  Coverage  of  the  cohorts  aged  10—19  and  over 
70  in  1970  (aged  0—9  and  over  60  in  1960)  appears  to  have 
improved  by  over  20  percent  between  1960  and  1970.  These 
apparent  coverage  gains  are  so  large  that  they  cast  doubt  on 
the  validity  of  the  basic  data.  One  likely  source  of  error  in 
the  figures  is  misreporting  of  nativity  by  respondents  for 
themselves  and  members  of  their  households;  e.g.,  in  1970, 
some  persons  born  in  Mexico  who  entered  the  country 
illegally  may  have  reported  a  place  of  birth  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  legitimate  their  illegal  presence  in  the 
United  States  or  to  bolster  claims  to  American  citizenship. 
Other  potential  sources  of  error  are  possible  bias  on  the  part 
of  the  Census  Bureau  in  allocating  nativity  for  persons  who 
did  not  report  place  of  birth  and  the  omission  of  an 
allowance  for  net  migration  during  the  1960-70  decade. 


Table  16.  Estimates  of  Bicensal  Relative  Error  for  the  Native  Population  of  Mexican  Parentage, 

by  Sex:  1960-1970 


(Population  in  thousands) 


Male 

Female 

Percent 

Percent 

Age  (years) 

Census  1 , 

Expected 

relative 

Census  1 , 

Expected 

Census  1 , 

relative 

I960 

population, 2 

error 3 

1960 

population, 2 

19  70 

error 3 

1970 

U3)-(2)1t(2)= 

1970 

U7)-(6)]+<6)= 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

In  1960 

In  1970 

All  ages . 

and  over . 

582.9 

558.0 

593.1 

+6.3 

581.3 

564.9 

601.9 

+6.5 

0  to  4 . 

to 

14 . 

72.4 

71.8 

88  6 

+23.5 

69.5 

69.0 

86.1 

+24.8 

5  to  9 . 

to 

19 . 

64.8 

64 .4 

76.2 

+18.3 

63.8 

63.5 

75.2 

+18.4 

10  to  14 . 

to 

24 . 

64.3 

63.6 

62.3 

-2.0 

62.4 

62.0 

62.0 

-0.1 

15  to  19 . 

to 

29 . 

58.1 

57.2 

54.1 

-5.3 

58.9 

58.4 

55.5 

-5.0 

20  to  24 . 

to 

34 . 

53.4 

52.2 

57.9 

+11.0 

53.5 

52.9 

58.6 

+  10.7 

25  to  29 . 

to 

39 . 

61.3 

59.5 

62.8 

+5.5 

61.7 

60.9 

65.4 

+7.5 

30  to  34 . 

to 

44 . 

68.4 

66.0 

66.6 

+0.8 

70.4 

69.0 

68.2 

-1.1 

35  to  39 . 

..  45 

to 

49 . 

51.4 

49.2 

50.2 

+1.9 

54.2 

52.7 

52.0 

-1.4 

40  to  44 . 

to 

54 . 

31.7 

29.8 

28.5 

-4.4 

32.5 

31.2 

30.9 

-1.0 

45  to  49 . . . . 

to 

59 . 

20.9 

18.9 

18.5 

-1.9 

20.1 

18.8 

19.1 

+1.4 

50  to  54 . 

to 

64 . 

13.2 

11.2 

11.3 

+0.6 

12.6 

11.4 

11.3 

-0.9 

55  to  59 . 

to 

69 . 

9.0 

7.1 

7.6 

+6.5 

8.7 

7.5 

7.3 

-1.8 

60  to  64 . 

to 

74 . 

5.1 

3.6 

4.2 

+  17.4 

4.9 

3.8 

4.7 

+25.1 

65  and  over . 

and  over ........ 

8.8 

3.6 

4.4 

+  23.1 

8.3 

3.9 

5.6 

+46.4 

1 Adjusted  to  include  Armed  Forces  overseas. 

2Derived  by  applying  life  table  survival  rates  for  1970  Spanish-surname  population  of  Texas  to  1960  census  counts. 

Percentages  computed  from  unrounded  figures.  Base  of  percent  is  expected  population.  A  plus  sign  denotes  a  relative  net  overcount  in 
the  1970  census  as  compared  with  the  1960  census;  a  minus  sign  denotes  a  relative  net  undercount. 

Source  of  census  figures:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  1970,  Subject  Reports,  PC(2)-1A,  National  Origin  and  Language, 
1973,  table  10,  p.  70.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  I960,  Subject  Reports,  PC(2)-1A,  Nativity  and  Parentage,  1963, 
table  9,  p.  32. 
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The  patterns  of  the  relative  coverage  errors  for  the  cohorts 
aged  20  to  69  in  1970  (10  to  59  in  1960)  are  indicative  of 
certain  types  of  coverage  problems  in  the  censuses  even 
though  the  magnitude  of  the  absolute  coverage  errors  in 
1970  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  relative  overcount  of  males 
at  ages  65-69  in  1970  suggests  possible  age  missstatement  in 
1970  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  had  not  actually  turned 
65.  The  relative  undercounts  at  ages  20  to  29  for  both  sexes, 
coupled  with  large  relative  overcounts  at  ages  30  to  39, 
suggest  that  the  cohorts  aged  20  to  29  in  1970  (as  well  as  the 
cohorts  aged  20  to  29  in  1960)  had  worse  coverage  than  the 
adjacent  age  groups.  For  the  remaining  cohorts  (males  aged 
40  to  64  in  1970,  except  50  to  54;  females  aged  40  to  69) 
the  relative  coverage  errors  are  quite  small,  possibly  smaller 
than  the  sampling  error  of  the  census  data;  this  pattern 
indicates  stability  in  census  coverage  over  time. 

As  previously  noted,  to  derive  absolute  measures  of 
coverage  error  for  the  native  population  of  Mexican  parent¬ 
age  by  intercensal  cohort  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  1960  census  counts  for  coverage  errors.  No  direct 
measures  of  census  coverage  in  1960  are  available  for  this 
population  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  definitive 
coverage  estimates  for  it  in  1970.  However,  illustrative 
estimates  of  coverage  error  in  1970  can  be  derived  by 
assuming  the  level  of  coverage  errors  for  1960.  If  it  is 
assumed,  for  example,  that  coverage  rates  by  age  and  sex  for 
the  native  population  of  Mexican  parentage  in  1960  were  the 
same  as  the  rates  for  Black -and-other-races  population  in 
1960  (implying  an  overall  undercount  rate  of  9.2  percent), 
then  the  overall  net  underenumeration  for  natives  of  Mexican 
parentage  in  1970  (aged  10  years  and  over)  would  be  3.4 
percent. 

The  sensitivity  of  this  result  to  varying  assumptions  for 
1960  can  be  tested  by  assuming  that  various  multiples  of  the 
Black-and-other-races  coverage  rates  in  1960  apply  to  the 
1960  native  population  of  Mexican  parentage.  According  to 
figure  4,  the  1970  undercount  rate  for  natives  of  Mexican 
parentage  would  exceed  that  for  Whites  (1.9  percent)  if  the 
1960  undercount  rates  were  greater  than  0.84  times  those  of 
the  Black-and-other-races  population  in  1960,  or  7.7  percent 
overall.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  1960  undercount  rates  for 
natives  of  Mexican  parentage  were  less  than  1.41  times  those 
of  the  Black-and-other-races  population,  or  12.9  percent 
overall,  then  the  undercount  rate  for  natives  of  Mexican 
parentage  in  1970  would  be  less  than  7.7  percent,  the 
undercount  rate  for  Blacks  in  1970.  Thus,  for  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  assumed  coverage  rates  in  1 960,  the  undercount  for 
natives  of  Mexican  parentage  falls  between  that  for  Whites 
and  that  for  Blacks. 

These  illustrative  estimates  are  subject  to  the  several  types 
of  errors  discussed  earlier  as  well  as  the  possibility  that  the 
pattern  and  level  of  coverage  rates  in  1960  for  natives  of 
Mexican  parentage  differed  considerably  from  those  of  the 
Black-and-other-races  population.  Perhaps  the  only 
definitive  statement  that  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  this 
analysis  is  that  the  coverage  of  natives  of  Mexican  parentage 
probably  improved  by  about  6  percent  between  1960  and 
1970. 


Stable  Population  Models 

Stable  population  models  have  been  widely  used  in  the 
evaluation  of  census  data.  Stable  population  models  are 
theoretical,  unchanging  age  distributions  which  result  from 
and  correspond  to  specific  rates  of  population  growth  and 
specific  schedules  of  fertility  and  mortality.  Given  the  rate  of 
growth  of  a  population  and  its  mortality  level,  for  example, 
it  is  possible  to  specify  its  age  distribution  under  certain 
conditions.  The  stable  population  model  assumes  unchanging 
fertility  and  mortality  and  the  absence  of  net  immigration 
over  a  long  period.  Under  these  circumstances  the  stable  age 
distribution  corresponding  to  the  observed  growth  rate  and 
the  observed  fertility  and  mortality  rates  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  true  age  distribution  for  purposes  of  evaluating 
the  enumerated  age  distribution.  The  Hispanic  population 
does  not  conform  to  this  model,  however,  viewed  from  any 
aspect,  now  or  in  the  past.  Another  type  of  population 
model,  the  quasi-stable  model,  assumes  constant  fertility, 
slowly  declining  mortality,  and  the  absence  of  net  immigra¬ 
tion;  this  model  also  does  not  fit  the  case  of  the  Hispanic 
population. 

These  model  age  distributions  essentially  correct  for  errors 
of  age  reporting;  they  correct  for  coverage  errors  to  only  a 
minimal  extent.  This  inference  follows  from  the  fact  that 
stable  population  analysis  does  not  in  itself  provide  for  an 
alternative  total  for  a  population,  only  for  an  alternative  age 
distribution.  Coverage  estimates  made  for  specific  age-sex 
groups,  using  these  or  similar  models,  are  likely  to  be  very 
much  in  error. 

Comparison  With  Aggregate  Administrative  Record 
Data 

Another  possibility  for  obtaining  coverage  estimates  for  the 
Hispanic  population  involves  comparing  counts  from  a  set  or 
sets  of  administrative  records  according  to  one  of  the 
identifiers  with  counts  from  the  census.  The  records  must  be 
complete  or  must  be  adjusted  for  incomplete  coverage,  and 
the  Hispanic  identifier  must  be  the  same  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  records  as  for  the  census.  A  further  requirement  is 
that  the  records  be  national  in  scope  or,  if  restricted  to  a 
particular  geographic  area,  contain  valid  addresses  as  of  the 
census  day.  We  have  not  been  able  to  identify  any  such  sets 
of  administrative  records  for  use  in  estimating  the  coverage 
of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census. 

The  Hispanic  identifier  which  could  prove  to  be  most  useful 
for  exploiting  administrative  records  is  Spanish  surname.  It  is 
a  quite  objective  criterion,  compared  with  Spanish  origin  and 
similar  subjective  criteria.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  Spanish 
surname  does  not  require  that  persons  identify  themselves  as 
Hispanic  upon  entry  into  the  record  system;  that  is,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  agency  which  created  the  record  system  to 
have  included  identification  of  individuals  as  Hispanic  in  its 
original  objectives.  The  major  drawback  of  the  Spanish- 
surname  identifier  is  that  the  list  of  names,  as  now 
constituted,  has  not  proven  successful  in  identifying  the 
Hispanic  population  outside  the  five  Southwestern  States.59 

S9U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Technical  Paper  No.  38,  op.  cit. 
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Research  is  now  in  progress  which  could  result  in  the 
development  of  a  list  of  Spanish  surnames  for  use  in 
identifying  Hispanic  persons  in  administrative  record  files 
and  in  the  census  for  the  entire  country.  (See  section,  "Plans 
for  Evaluation  Studies  in  1980".) 

The  Social  Security  Administration/Internal  Revenue 
Service  files  could  prove  to  be  quite  useful  for  estimating  the 
coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  even  though,  at  present, 
neither  the  application  form  for  a  Social  Security  number 
nor  the  other  record  forms  of  the  SSA  or  the  IRS  contain 
explicit  information  identifying  Hispanic  persons.  One 
approach  to  the  problem  would  involve  matching  a  sample  of 
persons  with  Spanish  surnames  in  the  SSA/IRS  files  to  the 
census  for  1970.  However,  this  procedure  is  costly  and 
complex  and  is  not  now  practicable  for  1970. 

CONCLUSION 

Development  of  definitive  estimates  of  coverage  of  the 
Hispanic  population  in  the  1970  census  has  not  proved  to  be 
feasible  at  this  time,  on  the  basis  of  any  of  the  techniques 
discussed  in  the  preceding  sections.  However,  some  very 
general  indications  of  coverage  levels  and  patterns  have  been 
identified.  The  general  measures  of  errors  in  the  age  and  sex 
data  of  the  Hispanic  population  suggest  that  the  coverage 
level  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  1970  falls  between  that  of 
the  White  and  Black  populations.60  Furthermore,  defi- 


60The  only  direct  evidence  currently  available  regarding  the 
coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  comes  from  coverage  studies 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  two  pretests  for  the  1980  census.  The 
evidence  from  these  studies  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 


ciencies  in  certain  age  and  sex  groups  are  apparent.  For 
example,  Hispanic  males  are  not  enumerated  as  completely  as 
females;  undercoverage  of  young  adults,  particularly  males,  is 
relatively  high;  and  there  are  notable  reporting  problems 
among  the  elderly.  Estimates  of  coverage  for  three  national- 
origin  subgroups  of  the  Hispanic  population— foreign-born 
Cubans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  the  native  population  of  Mexican 
parentage— strongly  suggest  that  coverage  for  these  groups 
taken  separately  and  in  combination  (constituting  less  than 
two-fifths  of  the  reported  population  of  Spanish  origin  in 
1970)  falls  between  that  of  the  White  and  Black  populations. 
However,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  appropriate  data,  specific 
estimates  of  coverage  for  the  entire  Hispanic  population  in 
1970  would  have  to  be  based  on  a  large  number  of  invented 
assumptions  of  questionable  validity.  Such  estimates  could 
possibly  be  worthless  and  even  very  misleading. 
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that  undercoverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  Whites  and  Blacks.  The  available  results  relate  to 
coverage  of  housing  units,  however,  so  that  the  figures  may  not  reflect 
the  relative  levels  of  coverage  of  population  closely.  In  the  coverage 
studies  conducted  following  the  censuses  of  Travis  County,  Texas  and 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  each  taken  in  1976,  enumeration  districts 
(ED's)  were  designated  as  either  Spanish  (i.e.,  over  30  percent  of  the 
residents  were  of  Spanish  origin)  or  non-Spanish  and  a  sample  of 
blocks  was  chosen  from  each  group.  In  Travis  County,  there  was  no 
significant  difference  (at  a  95-percent  confidence  level)  between  miss 
rates  for  housing  units  in  Spanish  areas  (1.6  percent)  and  non-Spanish 
areas  (0.6  percent).  In  Camden,  the  miss  rate  for  housing  units  in 
Spanish  areas  (1.0  percent)  was  significantly  lower  than  in  non- 
Spanish  areas  (1.7  percent).  (Camden's  non-Hispanic  population  in  j 
1976  was  48.3  percent  Black.)  These  results  are  from  T.W.  Harahush  | 
and  I.  Fernandez,  "The  Coverage  of  Housing  Units— Results  from  Two 
Census  Pretests,"  Proceedings  of  the  Social  Statistics  Section,  1978, 
American  Statistical  Association. 


Prospects  for  Measuring  the  Coverage  of  the  Hispanic  Population 


ASPECTS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DATA 

ir  attempt  to  apply  techniques  of  demographic  analysis  to 
;imate  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  1970 
nsus  has  disclosed  two  areas  in  need  of  improvement 
fore  this  approach  can  be  expected  to  yield  accurate 
:imates  of  census  coverage  for  the  Hispanic  population  or 
subgroups.  These  are  (1)  a  precise  and  consistent 
finition  of  the  Hispanic  population  and  (2)  data  from 
m-census  sources,  such  as  vital  statistics,  immigration  data, 
d  administrative  record  data,  which  are  consistent  with  the 
nsus  definition.  These  problems  may  continue  to  plague 
forts  to  evaluate  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the 
180  census. 

For  the  1980  census,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  plans  to 
e  a  completely  self-designating  or  subjective  method  of 
fining  the  Hispanic  population.  A  person  will  be  classified 
Hispanic  if  he  or  she  chooses  a  Hispanic  category  in 
sponse  to  the  question  on  Hispanic  origin  or  descent  which 
to  appear  on  the  100-percent  census  questionnaire, 
asmuch  as  data  on  Hispanic  origin  or  descent  are  also 
ailable  from  the  1970  census,  the  Census  Bureau  will  have 
ta  on  the  Hispanic  population  based  on  an  essentially 
mmon  general  definition  for  the  last  two  censuses.61  Even 
,  derivation  of  coverage  estimates  for  the  Hispanic  popu- 
tion  by  the  demographic  method  will  continue  to  be 
fficult  because  of  possible  differences  between  these  and 
her  (non-census)  figures  on  the  Hispanic  population 
suiting  from  shifts  in  the  identification  of  individuals  as 
ispanic  or  non-Hispanic. 

A  division  of  the  total  "error”  into  the  coverage  and 
sponse  components  may  be  attempted  through  match 
jdies  in  1980.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  attempt 
ay  not  result  in  reliable  estimates  of  the  components, 
atch  studies  may  also  be  used  to  provide  estimates  of  gross 
id  net  response  error  for  the  Hispanic  population  in  1980. 
ley  are  likely  to  show  that  response  variability  accounts  for 
substantial  portion  of  the  measured  error.  Thus,  although 
If-designated  Spanish  origin  or  descent  may  be  an  appro- 
iate  choice  as  the  primary  identifier  of  the  Hispanic 
>pulation,  it  will  present  difficulties  in  evaluating  coverage 
1980. 


'’’The  question  on  Spanish  origin  has  been  revised  for  the  1980 
nsus,  from  the  1970  census  question,  "Is  this  person's  origin  or 
scent  .  .?"  to  read  "Is  this  person  of  Spanish/Hispanic  origin  or 
iscent?"  This  new  format  is  expected  to  reduce  errors  caused  by 
isunderstanding  of  the  question  and  to  produce  more  consistent 
ita. 


Demographic  data  independent  of  the  census  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  concept  of  Hispanic  origin  or  descent  will  be 
needed  in  order  to  evaluate  the  census  figures  on  the 
Hispanic  population  in  1980  by  the  demographic  method. 
Vital  statistics  and  immigration  data  following  this  concept 
over  a  long  period  will  be  required.  One  method  of  obtaining 
the  requisite  vital  statistics  is  simply  to  ask  a  question  about 
Spanish  origin  or  descent  on  the  birth  and  death  certificates. 
The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  has  proposed  to  the 
States  that  they  modify  their  birth  and  death  certificates  to 
secure  information  on  Spanish  origin.  So  far,  18  States, 
generally  those  with  the  largest  numbers  of  persons  of 
Spanish  origin,  have  agreed  to  secure  such  information.  The 
first  data  to  be  tabulated  from  these  new  certificates  will 
relate  to  1978  and  may  become  available  in  1980.  Data  are 
needed  for  the  other  States  and  for  a  long  period  a  years, 
however,  if  they  are  to  be  useful  for  coverage  evaluation. 
Although  such  data  would  not  be  strictly  comparable  to 
census  data  because  the  concept  is  subjective  and  the  (same  or 
different)  respondent  would  not  necessarily  have  provided 
the  same  information  for  the  census  and  the  birth  or  death 
certificates,  they  may  be  sufficiently  consistent  to  serve  as  a 
rough  basis  for  census  evaluation  in  the  coming  years  for  at 
least  some  portion  of  the  Hispanic  population. 

Another  possibility  for  obtaining  vital  statistics  on  the 
Hispanic  population— one  which  does  not  involve  any  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  present  birth  and  death  certificates— is  the 
coding  of  birth  and  death  certificates  according  to  Spanish 
surnames.  Coding  of  Spanish  surnames  has  the  distinct 
advantage  that  it  is  relatively  objective  and  can  be  applied 
retrospectively,  making  it  possible  to  produce  a  series  of 
consistent  data  for  a  number  of  years.  These  data  could  then 
be  used  to  evaluate  the  census  coverage  of  the  Spanish- 
surname  population  in  the  younger  ages  in  1980.62  This 
procedure  would  have  a  number  of  drawbacks;  these  arise 
primarily  from  the  lack  of  correspondence  between  Hispanic 
origin  and  Spanish  surname  as  identifiers,  as  noted  earlier. 
Moreover,  estimates  of  the  completeness  of  birth  registration 
for  this  group  are  lacking. 

Any  application  of  the  component  method  to  the 
estimation  of  the  coverage  of  the  Spanish-surname  popu¬ 
lation  would  require,  in  addition  to  the  appropriate  vital 
statistics,  national  data  on  net  immigration  or  regional  data 


62  At  this  time  (April  1979),  it  appears  unlikely  that  Spanish  sur¬ 
name  will  be  coded  outside  the  five  Southwestern  States  in  the  1980 
census. 
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on  net  in-migration  (e.g.,  State-of-birth  data  classified  by  age) 
for  the  five  Southwestern  States  for  the  Spanish-surname 
population.  Calculating  coverage  estimates  for  the  entire 
United  States  with  national  data  would  alleviate  this 
problem,  but  the  problem  of  applying  the  present  Spanish- 
surname  list  to  the  census  data  and  the  vital  statistics  for 
areas  outside  the  Southwest  would  remain. 

Coding  of  Spanish  surnames  could  also  be  done  (perhaps 
on  a  sample  basis)  for  some  sets  of  administrative  records, 
such  as  Social  Security  summary  earnings  files.  Medicare 
enrollments,  or  IRS  tax  returns  for  1980.  It  would  then  be 
possible  to  compare  the  aggregate  census  figures  for  persons 
with  Spanish  surnames  resident  in  the  five  Southwestern 
States  or  in  the  United  States  with  similar  figures  from  the 
Medicare  files  or  the  Social  Security  files.  Aggregate  com¬ 
parison  with  tabulations  from  the  Social  Security  summary 
earnings  files  has  severe  limitations,  however,  resulting  prin¬ 
cipally  from  omissions  from  and  duplications  in  the  files.  The 
coded  records  could  be  used  more  effectively  in  a  matching 
study,  which  does  not  depend  on  the  completeness  of  the 
file.  For  example,  a  sample  of  persons  with  Spanish  surnames 
in  the  SSA/IRS  files  could  be  matched  to  the  1980  census 
records  to  evaluate  the  coverage  of  selected  age  groups  in  the 
Hispanic  population. 

In  any  application  involving  the  use  of  a  list  of  Spanish 
surnames  to  identify  the  Hispanic  population,  the  many 
problems  associated  with  this  identifier,  previously  discussed, 
must  be  overcome.  Research  at  the  Census  Bureau  is  now 
under  way  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  some  of  these  problems. 
Refining  the  Census  Bureau's  list  so  that  it  could  serve  as  a 
standard  list  for  use  by  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  the  Social  Security  Administration,  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  as  well  as  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  is  one  goal  of  the  research.  The  refined  list 
may  aid  in  the  tabulation  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the 
Hispanic  population  and  in  the  calculation  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  birth  and  death  rates,  as  well  as  in  directly 
measuring  coverage  by  such  techniques  as  a  case-by-case 
match  with  Social  Security  files.  The  research  is  also 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  adapting  the  list,  or  devising  a 
second  one,  for  use  in  identifying  the  Spanish-surname 
population  outside  the  southwest.61 

Representatives  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  have  been  collaboratively  exploring 
the  issues  involved  in  securing  Social  Security  data  classified 
by  Spanish  ancestry.  The  Census  Bureau  has  received  a 
tabulation  of  a  1 -percent  sample  of  persons  included  in  the 
Social  Security  file  and  has  attempted  to  identify  those 
persons  with  Spanish  surnames  as  a  test  of  the  feasibility  of 
making  this  classification  in  1980.  The  Census  Bureau  has 

6  3  The  basic  data  for  this  research  is  a  20-percent  sample  of  all 
Social  Security  records.  From  this  file,  it  is  possible  to  tabulate  the 
frequency  of  occurence  of  every  surname  (Spanish  and  non-Spanish) 
in  each  State.  Spanish  surnames  can  then  be  identified  on  the  basis  of 
geographic  (distributional)  criteria  as  well  as  the  usual  linguistic  and 
genealogical  criteria.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  research  on 
Spanish  surnames,  see  D.L.  Word,  J.S.  Passel,  B.D.  Causey,  and 
E.W.  Fernandez,  "Determining  a  List  of  Spanish  Surnames  by  Analysis 
of  Geographical  Distributions,"  unpublished  paper  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Regional  Demographic  Group,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  October  1978. 


also  indicated  to  the  Social  Security  Administration  its 
interest  in  having  the  application  form  for  a  Social  Security 
number  revised  to  include  identification  of  Spanish  origin  or 
descent. 

The  number  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States  is  a 
subject  which  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
bureaucratic,  political,  professional,  and  popular  writings  and 
discussions.  The  range  of  the  available  estimates  for  recent 
years  is  quite  large,  from  1  to  12  million,  and  the  methods 
used  to  derive  the  estimates  are  quite  varied,  ranging  from 
conjecture  based  on  enforcement  data64  to  statistical 
inference  based  on  comparison  of  time  series  of  aggregate 
administrative  data,6S  triple-system  match  studies,66  and 
demographic  analyses  of  survey  data  at  various  dates.67  A 
direct  survey  has  also  been  undertaken.6  s  The  analytical 
research  to  date  does  suggest  that  the  number  of  illegal  aliens 
in  the  country  and  the  net  flow  are  far  less  than  the  highest 
conjectural  estimates.6 6 

In  a  further  attempt  to  apply  demographic  analysis  to  the 
estimation  of  the  number  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  country,  the 
Census  Bureau  has  undertaken  an  analysis  of  trends  in 
age-sex-cause-specific  death  rates  for  the  group  of  States  in 
which  illegal  aliens  are  believed  to  be  numerous.  This  analysis 
also  suggests  that  the  number  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  country 
is  probably  not  as  large  as  the  highest  conjectural  estimates 
and  that  large  increases  in  the  net  flow  of  illegal  aliens  have 
not  occurred  since  1970. 70 

To  date,  this  and  other  research  projects  have  not  yielded 
any  definitive  or  preferred  estimate  of  the  net  flow  or 
current  population  of  illegal  aliens.  The  question  as  to  how 
many  illegal  aliens  are  in  the  country  remains  open. 


f,4Lesko  Associates,  Final  Report:  Basic  Data  and  Guidance 
Required  to  Implement  a  Major  Illegal  Alien  Study  During  Fiscal  Year 
1976,  prepared  for  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation,  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Washington,  D.C.,  October 
1975. 

6  5  Alexander  Korns,  "Coverage  Issues  Raised  by  Comparisons 
Between  CPS  and  Establishment  Employment,"  Proceedings  of  the 
Social  Statistics  Section,  1977:  Part  I,  American  Statistical  Associa¬ 
tion,  1  978,  pp.  60-69. 

66Clarise  Lancaster,  and  Frederick  J.  Scheuren,  "Counting  the 
Uncountable  Illegals:  Some  Initial  Statistical  Speculations  Employing 
Capture-Recapture  Techniques,"  Proceedings  of  the  Social  Statistics 
Section,  1977:  Part  I,  American  Statistical  Association,  1978,  pp. 
530-535. 

6  7  David  M.  Heer,  "What  is  the  Annual  Net  Flow  of  Undocu¬ 
mented  Mexican  Immigrants  to  the  U.S.?",  paper  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Population  Association  of  America,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  April  13-15,  1978. 

6  *  J.A.  Reyes  Associates,  The  Survey  Design  for  a  Residential 
Survey  of  Illegal  Aliens,  report  submitted  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  September  5,  1977.  See  also  Statement  of 
Robert  Warren,  pp.  704-706,  in  Immigration  to  the  United  States, 
Hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Population,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  Second  Session,  April  4-7, 
1978,  No.  5,U.S.  Government  Printing  Off  ice,  Washington,  D.C.  1978. 

6  9  Select  Committee  on  Population,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  Second  Session,  Legal  and  Illegal  Immigration 
to  the  United  States,  Serial  C,  December  1978.  See  also  Immigration 
to  the  United  States,  op.  cit.  and  Charles  B.  Keely,  "Counting  the  Un¬ 
countable:  Estimates  of  Undocumented  Aliens  in  the  United  States." 
Population  and  Development  Review,  Vol.  3,  No.  4,  December  1977,  j 
pp.  473-482. 

7,1J.  Gregory  Robinson,  "Estimating  the  Approximate  Size  of  the 
Illegal  Alien  Population  in  the  United  States  by  the  Comparative 
Trend  Analysis  of  Age-Specific  Death  Rates",  paper  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Population  Association  of  America,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  April  26-28,  1979. 
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PLANS  FOR  EVALUATION  STUDIES  IN  1980 

Plans  for  the  evaluation  of  the  coverage  of  the  population  in 
the  1980  census  are  still  being  formulated.  These  plans 
envisage  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  coverage  of  the  Hispanic 
population  of  the  United  States,  States,  and  possibly 
constituent  geographic  areas.  It  is  planned  to  apply  the 
various  techniques  of  demographic  analysis  considered  here 
for  1970  as  well  as  extensions  and  adaptations  of  them  that 
the  data  permit.  The  scope  of  this  approach  will  necessarily 
remain  limited,  however.  In  spite  of  the  steps  being  taken  to 
expand  the  range  of  Hispanic  data,  particularly  vital  sta¬ 
tistics,  these  will  be  of  little  utility  for  1980  since  generally 
the  States  are  only  beginning  to  collect  data  on  births  and 
deaths  of  Hispanic  persons. 

At  present,  principal  consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
conduct  of  a  post-enumeration  survey  (PES),  the  results  of 
which  would  be  matched  to  the  census  records  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Individuals  would  be  identified  as  of 
Spanish  origin  or  descent  in  the  post -enumeration  survey  and 
this  determination  would  establish  their  identification  as 
Hispanic  for  the  purposes  of  the  study.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  census-PES  match  study  will  provide  satisfactory 
estimates  of  coverage  for  the  Hispanic  population  at  most  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  that  other  methods  will  be 
required  to  produce  estimates  for  the  major  political  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  United  States. 

Information  from  the  match  study  on  the  variation  in  the 
coverage  rates  of  the  Hispanic  population  according  to 
socioeconomic  characteristics  for  the  United  States  may  be 
employed  in  a  synthetic  or  regression  design,  in  combination 


with  census  data  on  the  geographic  and  socioeconomic 
distribution  of  the  Hispanic  population,  to  prepare  estimates 
of  coverage  for  the  Hispanic  population  of  the  major  political 
subdivisions  of  the  United  States.  Coverage  rates  according  to 
socioeconomic  characteristics  for  the  general  U.S.  population 
may  permit  the  calculation  of  coverage  rates  for  the  Spanish 
population  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  the  event  that 
satisfactory  Hispanic  coverage  rates  for  the  United  States  are 
not  available  from  the  match  study. 

A  further  match  of  the  post-enumeration  survey  with  the 
Social  Security /Medicare/IRS  files  on  the  basis  of  Spanish 
surname  is  being  considered.  The  results  of  such  a  study 
could  be  used  to  adjust  the  original  census-PES  estimate  of 
coverage  for  understatement,  that  is,  to  allow  for  groups 
which  tend  to  be  omitted  from  censuses  and  surveys. 
Presumably  the  administrative  files  include  a  representation 
of  persons  living  in  units  that  were  omitted  from  the  census 
or  improperly  reported  as  vacant  and  persons  whom  house¬ 
holders  carelessly  or  deliberately  excluded  from  census 
reports.  Hopefully,  this  device  will  serve  to  encompass  the 
measurement  of  illegal  aliens  of  Hispanic  origin,  even  though 
this  group  cannot  be  identified  separately. 

Given  the  uncertainties  of  the  triple-system  matching 
scheme,  the  response  variability  in  the  definition  of  the 
Hispanic  population,  and  the  deficiencies  in  the  various 
non-census  data  sources,  it  is  not  clear  at  this  time  whether 
reliable  estimates  of  coverage  of  the  Hispanic  population  can 
be  developed  nationally  or  at  any  subordinate  geographic 
level  for  1980.  A  major  effort  will  be  made  to  do  so, 
however. 
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PREFACE 


With  the  approach  of  the  1980  Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  there  have  been 
increasing  interest  in  and  concern  with  the  data  needs  relating  to  the  status  of  women.  It 
is  imperative  that  reliable  and  pertinent  information  be  available  for  making  sound 
legislative  decisions,  for  use  in  eliminating  discrimination  barriers,  and  for  studying 
institutional  changes.  These  data  needs  and  concepts  extend  across  all  surveys  and 
analyses  done  by  agencies  and  organizations  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

It  was  felt  appropriate  in  light  of  these  objectives  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
sponsor  a  conference  on  Issues  in  Federal  Statistical  Needs  Relating  to  Women.  The 
conference  was  held  April  27-28,  1978,  in  Bethesda,  Md.  In  addition  to  discussions  of  the 
papers  presented,  the  conference  permitted  an  exchange  of  ideas  among  those  with 
extensive  experience  and  interest  in  the  field. 

This  volume  contains  the  conference  papers,  revised  to  reflect  the  authors’  responses 
to  comments  and  discussion  by  participants  of  the  conference.  In  addition,  it  contains 
responses  from  Federal  statistical  agencies  to  recommendations  and  issues  raised  at  the 
conference.  We  are  indebted  to  the  authors  and  conference  participants  for  the  high 
quality  of  the  conference  and  for  the  contribution  they  made  to  developing  the  data 
needs  relating  to  the  status  of  women. 

The  conference  benefited  from  a  Steering  Committee  composed  of- 
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CHANGING  ROLES  OF  WOMEN  AND 
STATISTICAL  POLICY 


Juanita  M.  Kreps 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 


The  theme  for  these  remarks  is  change.  This  conference  is 
bout  change-about  the  changing  perception  of  women  in 
ociety,  about  the  need  to  find  measures  of  the  changing  roles 
nd  economic  status  of  women,  about  the  changed  role  of 
he  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (with  regard  to  statistical 
olicy),  and  about  potential  changes  throughout  the  Federal 
lovernment  in  the  wake  of  current  events. 

To  introduce  today’s  conference,  there  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
io  better  statement  of  purpose  than  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
onference  paper  prepared  by  Watts  and  Skidmore— and  I 
/ould  like  to  call  your  attention  to  that  and  quote  the  very 
irst  statement. 

They  say,  “The  statistical  concepts  used  to  describe  our 
conomy  and  society,  and  the  methods  used  to  collect  data  for 
heir  measurement,  were  designed  when  the  world  was  as- 
umed,  by  and  large,  to  be  made  up  of  households  with  a 
•articular  family  composition-a  working  husband  (the  bread¬ 
winner),  plus  a  nonworking  wife  and  two  children,  all  de- 
>endent  upon  his  earnings  for  their  economic  support.  The 
nembership  of  these  families  was  considered  fixed-the 
(arental  couple  for  the  duration  of  their  adult  lives  and  the 
:hildren  until  they,  in  turn,  grew  up  and  established  their 
>wn  similarly  constituted  families.” 

Then,  this  statement  from  the  authors,  which  1  would  like 
o  underscore,  “Whether  or  not  U.S.  society  ever  really  fit 
hat  description,  clearly  it  does  so  no  longer.  Many  of  our 
tatistical  series,  therefore,  are  data  shoehorned  into  what  has 
lecome  an  ill-fitting  and  constraining  framework.” 

Or,  one  could  take  Nancy  Barrett’s  same  point  in  which  she 
ays,  “Household  surveys  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
ypical  family  consists  of  breadwinner  husband,  nonworking 
wife,  and  children  are  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  today’s 
.rrangements.  Less  than  16  percent  of  all  families  fit  this 
tereotype.  Over  half  the  wives  in  husband-wife  families  are 
n  the  labor  force,  and  over  one-third  of  all  families  are  headed 
iy  single  adults.” 

So  it  goes.  As  an  economist  with  a  special  interest  through 
he  years  in  labor  markets,  I  have  often  seen  the  need  for 
letter  statistics  on  the  economic  status  of  women,  and,  along 
with  my  graduate  students,  1  have  complained  bitterly  to  all 
who  would  listen  for  better  statistical  information  and  for  a 
nore  accurate  interpretation  of  the  data  available.  Particularly, 
have  in  mind  the  consistent  tendency  to  understate  the  labor 
orce  activity  of  women. 

It  has  been  heartening  to  learn,  since  coming  to  Washi¬ 
ngton,  D.C.,  that  my  colleagues  are  at  least  as  eager  to  obtain 
nore  detail  and  more  objectively  presented  statistics  in  this 
irea,  and  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  if  I  can  help  to  fill  the  statistical  voids  and  correct 


the  nomenclatural  and  categorical  anachronisms  that  obscure 
or  distort  our  understanding  of  what  is  really  happening  to 
women  in  America  today. 

Recently,  some  small  progress  has  been  made.  The  term 
“head  of  household”  will  not  appear  on  the  1980  census 
forms.  The  President’s  task  force  on  women  business  owners 
currently  is  assessing  the  inadequacy  of  statistics  on  women 
business  entrepreneurs  and  the  obstacles  that  they  face  in  the 
marketplace. 

This  task  force  will  soon  make  recommendations  dealing 
with  problems  that  women  have  in  gaining  access  to  capital 
markets,  to  training  and  technical  assistance,  and  to  Federal 
procurement.  With  the  incorporation  of  the  census  of  women- 
owned  business  into  our  5-year  economic  census  program,  we 
will  receive  regular  updates  of  this  measure  of  women’s 
economic  status. 

But,  this  conference  on  women’s  issues  and  Federal 
statistics  has  been  called  to  discuss  problems  and  solutions  in 
other  areas,  and,  in  the  course  of  this  conference,  I  hope  we 
will  examine  many  types  of  economic  and  social  statistics  for 
our  needs  are  broad  and  comprehensive. 

I  should  like  to  note,  briefly,  a  few  that  are  of  current 
interest.  First,  a  comment  on  fertility  trends.  We  have 
reasonably  good  statistics  on  childbearing  trends,  but  we  need 
to  know  much  more  about  their  implications.  For  the  last  two 
decades,  fertility  rates  have  been  declining  in  the  United  States 
from  the  peak  of  the  baby  boom  era  in  1957  to  an  all-time  low 
in  1976.  Were  women  to  continue  to  bear  children  at  the  1976 
rate,  there  would  be  fewer  than  1 .8  children  per  woman. 

All  of  these  figures  we  carry  around  with  us,  but  although 
the  1977  fertility  rate  showed  a  slight  rise  over  1976,  1977 
marked  the  sixth  year  in  a  row  in  which  fertility  rates  were 
below  the  level  needed  for  long-run  replacement  of  the 
population.  On  the  basis  of  monthly  birth  rates  in  the  last  half 
of  1976,  a  substantial  rise  in  fertility  was  anticipated  for  1977. 
Yet,  that  expectation  was  confounded  by  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
birth  rate  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Moreover,  the  provisional  rate  of  births  in  January  1978 
was  close  to  the  lowest  in  our  history.  The  predictions  as  to 
what  the  future  holds  are  little  better  than  guesses,  we  have 
learned— by  sad  mistakes;  but  one  thing  does  seem  clear. 
Postponing  marriage  and  childbearing  is  expanding  women’s 
educational  and  occupational  options.  Moreover,  it  may  also 
expand  the  options  of  those  women’s  children— when  and  if 
they  have  them. 

A  second  category  we  ought  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  is  education  and  occupation.  Statistics  on  educational 
levels  reveal  marked  increases  during  the  past  few  years  in 
the  numbers  of  women  entering  college.  In  the  past,  females 
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were  less  likely  than  males  to  fall  behind  in  school,  and,  while 
in  elementary  grades  that  was  the  case,  they  were  also  more 
likely  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

But  women  were  much  less  likely  to  go  to  college.  Today, 
however,  women  in  the  18- to  20-year  age  group  are  just  as 
likely  as  men  to  enter  college.  Moreover,  once  in  college, 
women  are  more  likely  to  finish  and  more  likely  to  enter 
graduate  schools  and  receive  advanced  degrees  than  ever  in  the 
past. 

These  trends  should  produce  for  us  a  generation  of  women 
far  better  prepared  for  lifetime  careers  in  the  labor  force  than 
were  their  mothers  or  grandmothers.  In  looking  ahead,  we 
must  concern  ourselves  with  the  ability  of  these  college- 
educated  women  to  find  satisfying  work  opportunities,  for 
surely,  such  women  will  be  less  inclined  to  take  traditional 
female  jobs-in  clerical,  secretarial,  factory  settings,  etc.  Those 
who  do  so,  because  they  cannot  find  other  jobs,  will  likely 
change  the  nature  of  those  occupations. 

One  other  point  on  education,  about  which  many  of  us  in 
the  past  have  written,  is  that  although  many  more  women  are 
entering  college,  many  still  choose  courses  of  study  that 
prepare  them  best  for  careers  in  teaching-not  a  field  where 
future  employment  opportunities  are,  at  the  moment,  par¬ 
ticularly  promising. 

More  thoughtful  review  of  alternative  careers,  better  data 
on  occupational  prospects,  and  better  use  of  the  data  might 
help  to  avert  an  even  more  serious  labor  glut  than  already 
exists  in  certain  professions.  One  might  expect  higher  edu¬ 
cational  attainment  among  women  to  further  the  tendency 
toward  small  families  and,  perhaps,  to  lead  to  stable,  longer 
marriages  in  the  future.  However,  such  evidence  as  we  have 
suggests  that  this  expectation  is  being  realized  only  in  part. 

Statistics  show  that  women  who  receive  advanced  degrees, 
who  are,  of  course,  also  more  often  employed  in  the  good 
jobs,  are  quite  likely  to  get  divorced.  Analyses  by  Sawhill  and 
others  have  been  helpful  in  this  general  area,  but  we  need 
additional  data  and  analysis  that  will  further  clarify  these 
interrelationships  between  education,  careers,  levels  of  job, 
and  family  lives  of  men  and  women. 

As  the  third  category,  we  ought  to  consider  carefully  what 
we  know  and  don’t  know  about  income  levels-poverty,  in 
particular,  and  the  way  that  is  affected  by  the  status  of  the 
head  of  household,  if  we  are  still  allowed  to  use  that  term. 

We  need  better  statistics  that  depict  the  relationship  of  sex 
of  family  head  to  poverty.  Notwithstanding  the  comic  strip 
characterization  of  the  credit  card  wielding  middleclass 
woman  as  the  source  of  all  family  overspending,  the  fact 
is  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  in  disproportionate  numbers 
the  victims  of  poverty. 

You  know  the  figures.  More  than  one-third  of  all  poor 
persons  in  1976  were  members  of  families  headed  by  women 
with  no  husband  present.  Half  of  all  poor  children  were 
members  of  such  families.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  children  in 
families  maintained  by  Black  women  were  living  in  poverty. 
Beyond  these  statistics,  we  know  very  little  about  how 
members  of  female-headed  families  are  affected  by  Federal 
program  benefits,  alimony,  and  child  support. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  areas  in  which  the  changing  role 
of  women  has  created  a  need  for  better  measurement  and 
analysis.  Clearly,  we  need  detailed  information  on  the  special 
requirements  of  women  in  general,  but,  more  especially,  on 
certain  subgroups  of  women  by  age,  race,  etc.  The  effective¬ 


ness  of  public  policy  in  dealing  with  issues  affecting  the  status 
and  the  equality  of  women  needs  to  be  assessed. 

We  must  be  able  to  weigh  the  positive  and  the  negative 
aspects  of  women’s  new  roles  and  their  new  lifestyles.  To  the 
extent  that  job  access  is  being  denied,  we  need  to  calculate  the 
resulting  effects.  Each  of  us  can  cite  specific  examples  of 
women  who  have  been  denied  opportunities  because  of 
prejudices  and  preconceived  notions  of  what  is  properly 
considered  “women’s  work.”  We  need  to  know  the  extent  of 
this  pattern  of  thought  and  what  the  implications  are. 

Statistics  do  more  than  tell  us  what  is  happening.  Statistics 
also  cause  things  to  happen.  Our  political  system  responds  to 
problems,  but  it  responds  more  quickly  to  problems  that  are 
documented  clearly  and,  thus,  elevated  in  the  hierarchy  of 
national  priorities. 

A  vague  sense  of  injustice  is  not  adequate  to  attract 
attention  and  action.  It  takes  statistics  to  influence  Govern¬ 
ment’s  decisions.  It  takes  statistics  to  determine  the  flow  of 
dollars.  Individual  cases  of  discrimination  can  be  ignored, 
rationalized,  hushed  up,  or  settled  with  little  fanfare.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  ignore  persistent  and  shocking  sta¬ 
tistics. 

There  are  many  questions  which  better  statistics  will  help 
us  to  answer.  Is  the  continued  male-female  earnings  differential 
caused  primarily  by  differences  in  educational  attainment  or 
work  experience  between  men  and  women-or  is  there  a  large 
residue  of  difference  left  unexplained  by  these  factors? 

If  discrimination  is  partially  to  blame,  how  can  its  extent 
and  impact  be  better  measured  and  better  publicized? 

As  you  know,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to 
determine  what  statistics  we  need  in  order  to  assess  the  social 
and  economic  status  of  women,  as  compared  with  the  general 
population  and  other  groups  in  it.  We  may  recommend  that 
some  units  of  measure  be  changed,  that  an  expanded  universe 
of  attributes  be  measured,  or  that  traditional  measures  give 
way  to  a  more  contemporary  assessment. 

If  this  conference  is  a  success,  it  will  prompt  Federal  policy¬ 
makers  and  statisticians  to  develop  some  new  indexes  of 
women’s  present  status  and  their  probable  future.  I  am  keenly 
interested-personally  and  officially -in  the  issues  that  will  be 
discussed. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  has 
been  assigned  responsibility  for  Federal  statistical  policy  and 
standards-a  function  previously  delegated  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  This  fortuitous  blending  of  official 
responsibility  and  personal  interest  has  given  me,  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  an  exciting  new  role.  Commerce  is  not  only  the 
principal  data  collector  for  the  executive  branch  but  also  now, 
the  statistical  policy  coordinator.  We  will,  therefore,  be 
playing  a  key  role— along  with  other  Federal  agencies— in 
determining  what  statistics  are  gathered  by  the  Government 
and  what  proportion  of  the  budget  will  be  spent  on  obtaining 
the  information. 

The  results  of  this  conference  will  directly  affect  future 
positions  taken  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  concerning 
these  policies  and  standards.  As  chairperson  of  the  Statistical 
Policy  Coordination  Committee,  a  Cabinet-level  committee 
that  advises  and  assists  the  President  in  making  improvements 
in  this  whole  general  area,  I  shall  be  sensitive  to  any  new 
ground  that  we  break  in  the  context  of  this  conference. 

But,  more  importantly  perhaps,  being  personally  com¬ 
mitted  to  ending  discrimination  based  on  sex,  I  shall  do 


INTRODUCTION 

everything  I  can  to  eliminate  the  statistical  deficiencies  that 
stand  between  us  and  that  goal. 

In  summary,  then,  I  view  this  conference  as  a  watershed 
between  the  obsolete  and  the  useful.  As  our  society  has 
changed,  our  needs  for  information  have  also  changed.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  our  statistical  system  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  This  conference  and  the  resulting  final 
report  are  meant  to  tell  us  how  to  catch  up  and  how  to  look 
ahead. 

If  we  can  get  the  proper  resources,  some  needed  statistical 
improvements  can  be  made  quickly  through  revised  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  data.  To  modify  the  data  base  itself 
requires  more  time  and  involves  other  considerations-privacy, 
paperwork  burden,  and  response  burden  are  among  the 
constraints  on  any  new  data  collection  activity. 

There  are  also  questions  of  survey  design,  questionnaire 
wording,  and  evaluation-all  of  these  must  be  addressed. 
Needless  to  say,  we  face  budgetary  constraints  and  the  need  to 
consider  the  data  inadequacies  of  many  groups,  along  with 
those  inadequacies  of  data  on  women. 
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This  conference  needs  to  be  concerned,  therefore,  with  the 
practicality  of  implementation,  as  well  as  with  the  needs  we 
face.  Again,  I  share  the  frustrations  that  you  experience  as 
producers  and  users  of  the  data,  and  I  pledge  you  my 
commitment  to  listen  and  follow  up  after  this  conference  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  issues  you  raise  will  be  adequately 
addressed. 

You  may  recall  the  Ones,  “A  single  death  is  a  tragedy;  a 
million  deaths  is  a  statistic.”  That  quote,  you  may  recall, 
comes  from  Joseph  Stalin,  who  was  one  of  the  great  statistic 
makers  of  all  time,  and  although  he  is  not  my  favorite  prophet, 
his  observation  does  contain  a  useful  insight  ;  to  wit-statistics 
may  be  mute  on  the  subject  of  human  pathos,  but  they  are 
the  only  language  we  have  for  describing  trends  and  events 
of  broad  proportions. 

Without  statistics,  we  can  weep  over  cases  and  wring  our 
hands  with  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  those  within  our 
scope,  but  we  cannot  marshall  the  collected  emotions  of 
society  to  produce  change. 
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The  post- World  War  II  era  has  witnessed  a  dramatic  change 
n  the  participation  of  women  in  the  labor  market.  In  April 
1950,  only  28.3  percent  of  the  women  16  years  old  and  over 
worked  or  looked  for  work,  while  in  March  1976,  46.8  percent 
jvere  in  the  labor  market.  Moreover,  the  turnover  ratio,  the 
atio  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  labor  market  at  any  time 
during  the  year  to  the  average  labor  force,  has  shown  a 
significant  decline,  from  1 .4  to  1 .2  for  women.  Thus,  not  only 
ire  a  greater  percentage  of  women  working  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  but  women  are  more  permanent  members  of  the  labor 
force. 

In  contrast  with  the  dramatic  changes  noted  above,  the  tact 
that  females  earn  approximately  60  percent  of  the  salary  of 
men  has  remained  virtually  constant  from  1955  to  1975  [1] . 
Although  several  factors  may  explain  some  of  this  earnings 
differential,  e.g.,  women  form  a  greater  percentage  of  recent 
entrants  to  the  labor  force  and  women  with  children  may 
prefer  to  work  near  home,  I  know  of  no  study  which  has 


explained  the  entire  gap,  even  when  the  study  focuses  on  a 
single  occupation. 

Rather  than  review  the  huge  literature  on  wage  equations, 
Nancy  Barrett  wisely  has  chosen  to  provide  us  with  a  survey  of 
recent  trends  in  female  labor  market  activity  and  its  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data.  Her  discussion 
of  the  effect  that  the  increased  role  of  women  in  the  labor 
market  has  on  the  concepts  underlying  the  Current  Population 
Survey,  on  the  special  data  required  to  properly  study  the  labor 
market  situation  of  women,  and  on  the  necessity  of  longi¬ 
tudinal  data  are  well  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  policy¬ 
makers. 

REFERENCE 

1.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  U.S.  Working  Women:  A  Data 
Book.  Table  37.  Bulletin.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1977. 
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Few  people  would  question  the  significance  of  the  un¬ 
precedented  growth  in  female  labor  force  participation  over 
the  past  decade.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the 
exodus  from  the  home  to  the  marketplace  is  the  involvement 
of  a  large  number  of  married  women  with  children.  Over  half 
the  Nation’s  children  under  18  years  old  now  have  mothers 
who  work. 

The  consequences  of  the  growth  of  the  female  labor  force 
for  the  labor  market,  family  life,  and  household  incomes  have 
been  documented  and  evaluated,  and  predictions  of  longer 
range  trends  and  their  effects  proliferate.1  But,  regardless  of 
one’s  assessment  of  these  outcomes,  the  rapidly  changing 
economic  role  of  women  necessitates  a  reconsideration  of 
traditional  data  concepts  in  the  area  of  income  and  employ¬ 
ment. 

Social  scientists  and  policymakers  often  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  choice  of  data  concepts  and  the  availability 
of  data  in  analyzing  social  and  economic  behavior  and  in 
designing  and  implementing  public  policy.  Data  availability 
not  only  limits  the  hypotheses  one  is  able  to  test  and  the 
questions  one  can  answer,  but  data  concepts  often  suggest 
the  questions  themselves  or,  at  least,  influence  the  researcher 
in  terms  of  the  way  questions  are  formulated.  Methodologists 
have  long  stressed  the  importance  of  theory  to  data  gathering. 
However,  we  are  now  in  such  an  age  of  empiricism  that  data 
have  become  the  master  of  the  theorist,  rather  than  the  other 
way  around. 

At  no  time  is  the  need  for  testing  new  hypotheses  and 
breaking  out  of  traditional  mindsets  more  crucial  than  in  a 
period  of  rapid  social  change.  Yet,  it  is  at  such  a  juncture  that 
the  data  concepts  and  measures  used  in  the  past  are  no  longer 
always  relevant  for  analyzing  new  problems.  This  paper  will 
address  some  of  the  data  gaps  associated  with  the  increased 
participation  of  women  in  the  labor  force  and  will  identify 
data  needs  for  policy  research  in  this  area. 

SOME  RECENT  TRENDS  IN  FEMALE  LABOR 
FORCE  PARTICIPATION 

Between  1965  and  1976,  the  number  of  women  working 
or  looking  for  work  increased  by  12.2  million.  This  repre¬ 
sented  an  increase  in  the  female  labor  force  participation  rate 
from  39.3  in  1965  to  47.4  in  1976. 

By  far,  the  greatest  increase  in  participation  was  among 

1  See,  for  example,  [  1 ;  18]. 


wives  living  with  their  husbands,  particularly  those  with  small 
children.  Between  1965  and  1975,  the  labor  force  participa¬ 
tion  rate  of  wives  rose  from  34.7  to  44.4.  In  1960,  the  par¬ 
ticipation  rate  of  married  women  with  children  under  6 
years  old  was  18.6  percent.  As  shown  in  table  1,  by  1965,  it 
was  23.3  percent,  and,  by  1976,  it  had  risen  to  37.4  percent. 

Along  with  the  growth  in  participation  of  married  women 
with  children  has  been  a  trend  to  later  marriages,  fewer  chil¬ 
dren,  and  increased  incidence  of  divorce.  For  instance,  the 
number  of  births  per  1 ,000  women  15  to  44  years  old  dropped 
from  113.2  in  1960  to  63.0  in  1975.  Furthermore,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  families  headed  by  women  has  risen  from  10.5 
percent  in  1965  to  13.3  percent  in  1976.  Since  1970,  about  60 
percent  of  ihe  increase  in  female-headed  families  has  been  due 
to  divorce  [16].  These  mothers  have  much  higher  labor  force 
participation  rates  than  wives.  In  March  1975,  74.7  percent  of 
divorced  women  with  children  under  18  years  old  (and  66 
percent  of  those  with  children  under  6  years  old)  were  in  the 
labor  force. 

Although  smaller  families  and  marital  instability  have 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  female  labor  force,  increased 
participation  within  family-status  categories  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  increase.  George  Perry,  for  instance,  shows  that  of 
the  8.7  percentage  point  increase  in  female  labor  force  parti¬ 
cipation  between  1967  and  1975,  an  increase  of  1.8  points  was 
due  to  shifts  among  family-characteristic  groups,  while  an 
increase  of  6.9  points  was  due  to  increases  in  participation 
within  family-characteristic  groups  [23].  In  a  similar  analysis, 
Ralph  Smith  finds  that  72  percent  of  the  growth  in  the  female 
labor  force  between  1971  and  1975  was  due  to  increases  in 
within-group  participation  rates  [27] . 

One  reason  for  the  rapid  rise  in  female  labor  force  partici¬ 
pation  is  that  women  are  staying  in  the  labor  force  longer. 
Labor  force  separation  rates  are  much  lower  now  than  in  the 
early  1960’s,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  work-life  expectancy  of  women, 
particularly  among  married  women  with  children  [6].  These 
changes  mean  that,  in  addition  to  an  increase  in  relative 
numbers,  the  character  of  the  female  labor  force  has  changed 
as  well.  Instead  of  being  an  intermittent  work  force,  lacking  a 
commitment  to  a  career  or  a  desire  to  acquire  seniority,  and 
with  little  interest  in  long-term  opportunities  for  advancement, 
women  are  increasingly  demonstrating  a  disposition  to  con¬ 
tinuous  labor  force  participation,  regardless  of  whether  they 
marry  and  have  children.  This  means  the  dead-end  job,  typi¬ 
cally  assigned  to  females  under  the  assumption  that  they  will 
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Table  1.  Trends  in  Labor  Force  Participation  of  Women,  by  Marital  Status  and  Presence  and 

Age  of  Children 

(In  thousands) 


Widowed,  divorced,  Married,  spouse  present 

and  separated 


No  child  Children  Children 

Never  under  18  6  to  17  under  6 

Year  married  Total  Divorced  years  old  years  old  years  old 


1960 


Labor  force . 

5,401 

5,270 

Labor  force  participation 
rate . 

44.1 

42.0 

1965 

Labor  force . 

5,912 

5,536 

Labor  force  participation 
rate . 

40.5 

39.5 

1970 

Labor  force . 

6,965 

5,891 

Labor  force  participation 
rate . 

53.0 

39.1 

1975 

Labor  force . 

8,464 

6,932 

Labor  force  participation 
rate . 

56.7 

40.7 

1976 

Labor  force . 

9,083 

7,181 

Labor  force  participation 
rate . 

58.9 

40.9 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

ton  drop  out  of  the  labor  force,  is 

no  longer 

acceptable  to 

lany  women. 

As  women  extend  their  working  lives  and  demonstrate  a 
rong  attachment  to  the  labor  force,  there  is  a  loss  to  the 
hole  economy  when  employers  continue  to  view  them 
;  intermittent  workers.  For  instance,  if  employers  continue  to 
;sume  that  women  will  drop  out  of  the  labor  force  to  have 
bildren,  they  may  be  denied  training  opportunities  in  firms, 
r  they  may  be  barred  from  access  to  jobs  where  they  will 
cquire  on-the-job  training.  In  the  days  when  women’s  labor 
tarket  activity  was  more  sporadic,  it  may  have  been  un- 
conomic  to  invest  in  large  amounts  of  costly  training.  But, 
oday,  the  average  married  woman  with  children  will  spend 
bout  25  years  in  the  labor  force.  Furthermore,  a  sizeable 
•roportion  will  remain  childless  and  maintain  a  work  history 
omparable  to  that  of  men.  Viewed  in  these  terms,  there 
dearly  are  long-term  gains  associated  with  providing  better  job 
ipportunities  to  a  pool  of  committed  female  workers  with  a 
vide  range  of  skills  and  talents. 

As  the  female  labor  force  has  grown  rapidly  over  the  past 
lecade,  the  labor  market  has  not  been  able  fully  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  change.  For  one  thing,  barriers  to  occupational  mo- 
oility  remain.  For  various  reasons,  women  remain  heavily 


1,222 

5,692 

4,087 

2,474 

71.6 

34.7 

39.0 

18.6 

1,523 

6,755 

4,836 

3,117 

73.3 

38.3 

42.7 

23.3 

1,927 

8,174 

6,289 

3,914 

71.5 

42.2 

49.2 

30.3 

2,881 

9,701 

6,791 

4,437 

72.1 

43.9 

52.3 

36.6 

3,146 

7,860 

7,270 

4,424 

71.4 

43.8 

53.7 

37.4 

concentrated  in  relatively  few  stereotypically  female  occupa¬ 
tions.  In  1976,  for  example,  over  two-thirds  of  employed 
women  held  jobs  as  nurses,  librarians,  teachers,  social  workers, 
clerical  workers,  and  service  workers.  As  the  female  labor 
force  has  grown,  women  have  crowded  into  these  occupations, 
depressing  wages  and  increasing  unemployment.  For  instance, 
between  1965  and  1975,  44  percent  of  the  growth  in  female 
employment  was  in  clerical  jobs.  As  a  result,  the  proportion 
of  all  female  jobholders  in  clerical  jobs  rose  from  3 1 .8  percent 
to  35.1  percent.  At  the  time,  clerical  unemployment  rose  from 
11.1  percent  in  1965  to  14.6  percent  in  1976,  and  the  average 
clerical  wage  dropped  sharply,  relative  to  the  average  wage  for 
the  work  force  as  a  whole. 

Another  barrier  is  in  opportunities  for  advancement.  One 
reason  that  women’s  upward  mobility  is  limited  is  their  lack 
of  training  opportunities,  stemming  from  the  belief  that 
women  will  be  intermittent  workers.  Furthermore,  traditional 
sex-role  attitudes  contribute  to  the  opinion  that  men,  not 
women,  should  be  given  supervisory  responsibilities.  Yet, 
the  statistical  evidence  is  clear  that  differences  in  opportunities 
for  advancement  over  a  person’s  working  life  are  the  principal 
reason  why  men’s  wages  are  higher,  on  the  average,  than 
women’s.  Although  equal  pay  rules  and  equal  employment 
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opportunity  guidelines  have  narrowed  the  gap  in  entry-level 
pay  between  men  and  women,  barriers  to  upward  mobility 
remain  and  serve  to  depress  women’s  wages  in  later  years. 
While  females  in  the  youngest  age  brackets  earn  about  85 
percent  of  similarly  qualified  males,  the  ratio  drops  to  around 
50  percent  in  middle  years  [4;  7] . 

As  women  have  increased  their  labor  force  participation, 
strengthened  their  long-term  job  commitment,  and  sought 
more  responsible  job  opportunities,  the  average  earnings  of 
full-time,  year-round  women  workers  have  actually  declined 
in  relation  to  men’s  over  the  past  decade,  and  the  relative 
unemployment  rate  of  women  has  increased.  The  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  coincided  with  the  emergence  of 
more  egalitarian  views  about  sex  roles  and  raised  hopes  that 
equal  employment  opportunity  would  be  available  as  women’s 
job  market  commitment  became  more  like  that  of  men.  But 
although  public  attention  to  equal  employment  opportunity 
laws  and  affirmative  action  plans  highlight  individual  success 
stories,  the  overall  record  is  not  encouraging.  To  the  extent 
that  lack  of  progress  to  date  reflects  inadequate  information 
about  the  characteristics  of  women  workers,  improved  labor 
market  data  relating  to  women  workers  will  be  an  important 
vehicle  for  change.  Furthermore,  better  data  can  aid  analyses 
of  the  mobility  barriers  women  face,  providing  a  basis  for 
policies  that  will  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  adaptation  of 
the  labor  market  to  the  changing  composition  of  the  work 
force. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  GROWTH  IN  THE  FEMALE 
LABOR  FORCE  FOR  DATA  COLLECTION 

The  growing  propensity  of  women  to  work  outside  the 
home  has  two  major  implications  for  traditional  labor  market 
data  concepts.  First,  household  surveys  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  typical  family  consists  of  a  breadwinner  husband, 
nonworking  wife,  and  children  are  hopelessly  out  of  touch 
with  today’s  arrangements.  Less  than  16  percent  of  all  families 
fit  this  stereotype.  Over  half  the  wives  in  husband-wife  families 
are  in  the  labor  force,  and  over  one-third  of  all  families  are 
headed  by  single  adults. 

A  second  factor  necessitating  changes  in  labor  market  data 
concepts  is  that  data  needs  for  analyzing  women’s  labor  mar¬ 
ket  behavior  and  status  are  different  from  those  used  to 
analyze  men’s  labor  market  behavior  and  status.  Given  the 
way  our  society  is  organized,  nonmarket  options  remain  more 
significant  in  the  labor  market  decisions  of  women  than  men. 
Some  measures  of  the  factors  influencing  these  options  and 
how  these  are  changing  must  be  included  in  any  explanation 
of  women’s  labor  market  behavior.  Then,  too,  snapshots  of  a 
woman’s  characteristics  and  her  labor  force  status  at  a  point 
in  time  (such  as  those  obtained  from  the  Current  Population 
Survey)  will  not  provide  a  complete  picture.  For  men,  once 
school  is  completed,  life-cycle  events  usually  have  very  little 
impact  on  the  decision  to  participate  in  the  paid  labor  force.2 
Further,  since  participation  is  usually  continuous,  age  minus 
years  in  school  can  be  accepted  as  a  proxy  for  work  experi¬ 
ence.  For  women,  on  the  other  hand,  a  longer  run  view  is 

2  As  two-earner  households  become  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  men  will  undoubtedly  begin  to  assume  more  responsibility 
for  domestic  activities.  Hence,  their  labor  market  decisions  may  become 
increasingiy  predicated  on  factors  like  marriage,  divorce,  and  the 
presence  of  children.  This  means  that  the  inclusion  of  noneconomic 
variables  and  a  life-cycle  perspective  will  also  be  desirable  for  analyzing 
the  labor  market  status  of  men. 


required  both  to  assess  the  relation  between  life-cycle  transi¬ 
tions  (such  as  marriage,  childbirth,  and  divorce)  and  labor 
force  participation  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  profile  of  work  ex¬ 
perience.  These  factors  are  important  not  only  in  explaining 
participation  behavior  but  also  for  understanding  differences 
in  wages,  occupation,  and  other  measures  of  labor  market 
status  between  men  and  women. 

Treatment  of  Women  in  Household  Surveys 

The  most  comprehensive  source  of  data  on  income,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  other  measures  of  labor  force  status  is  the 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  The  CPS  is  a  survey  of 
approximately  47,000  households  conducted  each  month  by 
the  Census  Bureau  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  It  pro¬ 
vides  data  on  the  labor  force  status  of  individuals  as  well  as 
such  characteristics  as  age,  sex,  race,  marital  status,  number 
and  age  of  children,  hours  of  work,  and  duration  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  March  and  May  surveys  provide  data  on  income, 
broken  down  by  source.  Furthermore,  special  supplements  to 
the  CPS  are  conducted  from  time  to  time,  designed  to  provide 
more  detailed  statistics  on  special  aspects  of  labor  force 
activity.3 

Although  there  are  other  sources  of  data  on  employment 
and  earnings  (data  provided  by  firms,  Social  Security  records, 
Internal  Revenue  data,  and  longitudinal  surveys),  the  CPS  is 
the  most  comprehensive  source,  in  that  it  combines  a  wide 
range  of  information  on  the  personal  characteristics  of  workers 
with  information  on  their  labor  force  status  and  income.  Thus, 
it  can  identify  differences  in  earnings,  employment,  and  labor 
market  participation,  by  race,  sex,  age,  marital  and  family 
status,  education,  and  geographic  area.  A  major  limitation  is 
that  it  provides  only  point-in-time  estimates  that  do  not  permit 
tracking  of  individuals  over  extended  periods.4 

A  problem  with  the  tabulations  provided  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Census  Bureau  from  the  household 
survey  is  that  they  make  implicit  assumptions  about  family 
structure  that  are  becoming  increasingly  inconsistent  with 
family  patterns  today.  One  example  is  the  use  of  the  term 
“household  head”  in  describing  the  male  in  husband-wife 
families,  regardless  of  whether  the  wife  earns  more  than  the 
husband  or  whether  one  or  both  tells  the  interviewer  that  the 
woman  is  the  head.5 

The  January  1978  issue  of  Current  Population  Reports, 
Series  P-60,  defines  household  head  as  follows:  “The  head  of 
a  household  is  usually  the  person  regarded  as  the  head  by 
members  of  the  household.  Women  are  not  classified  as  heads 
if  their  husbands  are  resident  members  of  the  household” 
[30], 

Apart  from  the  analytical  problems  presented  by  this 


3  For  a  detailed  description  of  Current  Population  Survey  and  its 
special  supplements,  see  [33;  35] . 

4 The  Work  Experience  Survey,  an  annual  supplement  to  the  CPS 
conducted  each  March,  asks  the  respondent  about  his/her  labor  force 
experience  over  the  previous  year.  The  WES  is  a  valuable  source  of 
information  about  length  of  completed  spells  of  unemployment  and 
periods  of  labor  force  inactivity  not  available  from  the  monthly  survey. 
However,  it  does  not  provide  a  long-term  picture  of  an  individual  s 
labor  force  experience.  For  a  discussion  and  applications  of  the  Work 
Experience  Survey,  see  [2;  19] . 

sThc  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  currently  developing  alternative 
ways  of  tabulating  and  publishing  family  data  without  the  designation 
of  a  “head.”  However,  the  Census  Bureau  continues  the  practice.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  family  head  concept,  see  [22 1 . 
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practice,  the  psychological  aspects  should  not  be  ignored.  For 
many  people,  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  cate¬ 
gorizes  husbands  as  household  heads  in  official  surveys  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  belief  in  male  dominance  and  demeans  wives. 
However,  the  problems  posed  for  analytical  use  of  the  CPS 
are  also  important.  Many  of  the  published  data  include  infor¬ 
mation  only  on  the  head.  For  instance,  much  of  the  income 
data  provided  in  the  Current  Population  Reports ,  Series  P-60, 
provide  income  breakdowns  by  age,  race,  educational  level 
and  work  experience  of  the  head  only.  Since  wives  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  headship  by  definition,  this  means  that  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  characteristics  of  wives  by  family  income  category 
is  unavailable,  regardless  of  whether  the  wife’s  earnings  are 
the  principal  or  sole  source  of  the  family’s  income. 

Table  2  provides  a  breakdown  of  household  characteristics 
in  1976.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  all  families  are  husband-wife 
families,  and,  in  half  of  these,  the  wife  is  in  the  labor  force. 
Designation  of  headship  does  not  raise  a  problem  for  families 
headed  by  single  adults,  since  women  can  be  classified  as 
head  of  household  if  they  are  not  living  with  their  husbands 
or  fathers.  Among  husband-wife  families,  however,  less  than 
half  of  all  husbands  are  the  sole  breadwinners.  Further,  about 
10  percent  of  all  employed  wives  are  the  only  wage  earners 
in  their  families  and  about  12  percent  of  wives  earn  more  than 
their  husbands.  Presumably,  information  about  those  wives 
would  be  more  relevant  to  many  types  of  analysis  than  the 
information  that  is  currently  provided  on  the  husband  only. 

Another  problem  is  that  preconceptions  of  stereotypical 
roles  of  family  members  can  seriously  bias  responses.  For  in- 


Table  2.  Characteristics  of  Households:  1976 


Households 

Number 

(thous.) 

Percent 

Total . 

72,900 

100.0 

Husband/wife . 

47,300 

64.9 

With  children  under  18  ...  . 

25,100 

34.4 

Wife  in  the  labor  force .  .  . 

11,200 

15.4 

Wife  not  in  the  labor 

force  . 

13,900 

19.1 

Husband  only  in  the  labor 

force . 

1 1 ,400 

15.6 

No  children  under  18 . 

22,200 

30.6 

Wife  in  the  labor  force.  .  . 

9,700 

13.3 

Wife  not  in  the  labor 

force  . 

12,500 

17.1 

Husband  only  in  the  labor 

force . 

9,900 

13.6 

Female-headed  (with  others)  .  . 

8,000 

11.0 

Male-headed  (with  others)  .  .  . 

2,500 

3.4 

Single-person . 

15,000 

20.6 

Female . 

9,600 

13.2 

Male . 

5,400 

7.4 

Note:  Categories  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Compiled  from  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


stance,  the  CPS  Interviewers  Reference  Manual  instructs  the 
interviewer  in  asking  “What  was.  .  .  doing  last  week?  to 
include  the  examples  “working  or  something  else’’  for  adult 
males,  “keeping  house  or  something  else”  for  “housewives,” 
and  “going  to  school  or  something  else”  for  teens.  If  such 
leading  suggestions  condition  the  response,  it  is  possible  that 
jobless  women  and  teens  will  report  themselves  as  keeping 
house  or  in  school,  even  if  they  are  looking  for  work  and  in 
the  labor  force.  Furthermore,  if  they  have  stopped  looking  for 
work  because  they  think  they  can’t  find  a  job,  they  are  less 
apt  to  show  up  in  the  official  measure  of  “discouraged 
workers”  than  adult  males.  Adult  males,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  led  into  reporting  themselves  in  the  labor  force  or  dis¬ 
couraged. 

These  considerations  are  only  examples  of  the  difficulties 
associated  with  making  outdated  assumptions  about  the 
“typical”  family  structure  in  the  household  survey.  As  a  first 
step  in  evaluating  Federal  statistical  needs  as  they  relate  to 
the  labor  force  status  of  women,  the  Current  Population 
Survey,  its  adjunct  surveys,  and  various  special  household 
surveys  that  are  conducted  from  time  to  time  must  be  care¬ 
fully  reviewed  with  the  purpose  of  eliminating  concepts  and 
practices  that  automatically  place  women  in  a  secondary  role. 
Furthermore,  published  tabulations  should  be  revised  to  in¬ 
corporate  information  about  all  adult  family  members,  not 
husbands  only. 

Special  Data  Needs  for  Evaluating  Women’s  Labor 
Market  Status 

Despite  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  adult  females  who 
work  for  pay  outside  the  home,  in  our  society  women  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  nonmarket  responsibilities  and  options  not 
typically  assumed  by  men.  Child  care  and  other  responsibilities 
often  take  women  out  of  the  labor  force  for  periods  of  time. 
Furthermore,  women  sometimes  are  forced  to  relocate  when 
the  needs  of  their  husband’s  career  dictate,  resulting  in  a  job 
change  and  possibly  a  period  of  unemployment  or  labor 
market  inactivity  that  is  unrelated  to  their  personal  economic 
circumstances.6  Because  of  these  considerations,  data  needs 
for  analyzing  women’s  labor  market  behavior  and  assessing 
women’s  relative  labor  market  progress  are  different  from 
those  for  males. 

One  example  has  to  do  with  the  lack  of  continuous  labor 
force  activity.  For  men,  it  can  be  presumed  that  labor  force 
participation  is  continuous  between  completing  school  and 
retirement,  barring  disability.  It  has  been  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  job  continuity  is  an  important  factor  in  earnings, 
as  it  allows  acquisition  of  seniority,  on-the-job  training,  and 
promotion.  Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  job  changes 
are  more  conducive  to  advancement  when  there  is  no  inter¬ 
vening  period  of  labor  force  inactivity. 

Two  research  issues  require  information  about  the  con¬ 
tinuous  work  history  of  individuals.  One  concerns  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  penalties  associated  with  dropping  out  of  the 
labor  force.  That  is,  how  much  does  a  person  lose  by  inter¬ 
rupting  labor  force  activity  for  nonmarket  work?  The  answer 
to  this  question  requires  comparing  the  labor  market  status 

6  As  women’s  labor  market  opportunities  improve,  it  will  become 
less  common  for  family  relocation  decisions  to  depend  solely  on  the 
husband’s  career  objectives.  However,  studies  show  that  in  the  recent 
past,  husbands  gain  on  average  from  a  move,  while  wives  experience 
added  joblessness  and  reduced  earnings.  See  (21  ] . 
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of  individuals  who  are  alike  in  all  respects  except  for  the 
continuity  of  their  labor  force  activity  or  work  experience. 

Research  on  the  consequences  of  dropping  out  of  the  labor 
force  is  important  in  assessing  the  amount  of  sex-based  wage 
discrimination.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  main  reason 
women’s  earnings  are  less  than  men’s  is  women’s  intermittent 
labor  force  participation.  If  the  loss  in  future  earnings  associ¬ 
ated  with  leaving  the  labor  force  could  be  established,  the 
proportion  of  the  male-female  wage  differential  attributable 
to  intermittency  could  also  be  determined.  Any  residual  would 
have  to  be  due  to  other  factors. 

Assuming  that  the  labor  market  exacts  penalties  for  drop¬ 
ping  out,  research  should  also  raise  questions  about  the  de¬ 
terminants  of  labor  force  attachment  of  women.  What  factors 
explain  the  propensity  of  some  women  to  drop  out  and  what 
changes  might  be  expected  to  keep  them  in  the  labor  force? 
For  instance,  one  hypothesis  is  that  higher  wages  for  women 
will  increase  the  opportunity  cost  of  nonmarket  work  and 
increase  their  labor  market  attachment.  If  this  is  true,  as 
barriers  to  equal  employment  opportunity  break  down, 
women’s  labor  force  attachment  will  strengthen,  and  the 
overall  female  labor  force  participation  rate  will  rise,  resulting 
in  more  rapid  aggregate  labor  force  growth.7 

The  results  of  such  research  would  also  have  implications 
for  individual  firms.  Employers  express  concern  about  po¬ 
tential  high  job  turnover  of  women,  assuming  they  will  drop 
out  to  have  children  or  relocate,  according  to  their  husband’s 
career  objectives.  If  women’s  expected  job  turnover  is  high, 
it  would  be  wasteful  to  provide  on-the-job  training  for  women 
or  to  promote  them  to  managerial  and  supervisory  jobs.  These 
attitudes,  of  course,  produce  a  vicious  circle  to  the  extent 
that  they  result  in  relatively  low  pay  for  women  workers 
and  provide  less  incentive  for  women  to  stay  on  the  job  than 
for  men.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  women’s  job  turnover 
could  be  reduced  substantially  by  higher  wages,  employers 
may  realize  that  they  can  attract  stable  and  permanent  women 
employees  into  career  positions,  thus  increasing  the  potential 
pool  of  candidates  from  whom  to  select  their  top  managers. 

The  snapshots  provided  in  the  Current  Population  Survey 
are  clearly  inadequate  for  answering  questions  such  as  those 
raised  here.  Instead,  longitudinal  data,  that  is,  repeated  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  same  individuals  over  a  period  of  time,  are 
required.  Furthermore,  information  on  noneconomic  vari¬ 
ables,  such  as  timing  and  spacing  of  children,  changes  in 
marital  status,  attitudes  toward  work,  and  importance  of 
husband’s  employment  needs  in  determining  family  location, 
to  name  only  a  few,  all  need  to  be  incorporated  in  a  complete 
analysis  of  women’s  labor  market  behavior  and  status. 

Longitudinal  Data 

Two  types  of  longitudinal  data  are  presently  available.  The 
first  combines  earnings  histories  of  individuals  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  personal  characteristics  obtained  from  the 
Current  Population  Survey.  One  source  of  earnings  data  is 
the  files  of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  which  provide 
continuous  employment  and  earnings  histories  for  individuals. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  also  has  continuous  records  of 
individuals’  incomes.  Neither  of  these  sources  has  compre¬ 
hensive  data  on  personal  characteristics  of  the  individuals,  so 
that  they  need  to  be  merged  with  information  from  the  CPS 


7  For  a  discussion  of  this  possibility ,  see  [26]. 


to  make  them  of  use  for  a  wide  range  of  applications.  The 
merging  procedure  has,  to  date,  been  highly  controversial, 
due  principally  to  confidentiality  problems  and  fears  of 
consolidating  Government  information  about  individuals  in  a 
central  source. 

A  merge  between  the  CPS  and  Internal  Revenue  records 
was  done  for  1970.  More  recently,  the  1973  CPS  has  been 
merged  with  Social  Security  records  for  that  year.  However, 
there  have  been  many  delays  in  making  the  merged  data  avail¬ 
able  and  the  public-use  file  was  released  only  a  few  months 
ago.  Currently,  a  merge  of  the  1975  CPS  and  Social  Security 
records  is  underway,  but  Census  Bureau  officials  are  uncertain 
as  to  when  they  will  be  made  available  for  public  use. 

Recent  efforts  at  merging  the  CPS  with  existing  longi¬ 
tudinal  data  files  are  encouraging,  but  delays  and  the  rather 
erratic  coverage  to  date  pose  difficulties  for  researchers  who 
need  continuity  and  reliability  of  access  in  their  data  sources. 
Neither  of  the  merged  data  files  is  listed  in  the  Census 
Bureau  publications  catalog  or  in  the  Census  Bureau  listing  of 
available  data  files  and  special  tabulations.  Furthermore,  con¬ 
versations  with  Census  Bureau  officials  suggest  that  gaining 
access  to  the  files  and  using  them  will  be  time  consuming  and 
frustrating.  Certainly,  at  the  moment,  they  are  not  readily 
accessible  for  widespread  research  applications.  Furthermore, 
they  surely  cannot  be  used  by  policymakers  who  require 
compilations  and  tabulations  to  meet  immediate,  day-to-day 
needs.  At  the  moment,  no  formal  tabulations  are  available 
from  the  merged  data  files. 

A  second  important  source  of  longitudinal  data  that  pro¬ 
vides  detailed  information  on  worker  characteristics  and 
attitudes,  together  with  information  on  their  labor  market 
status  and  work  experience,  are  two  special  projects  that  were 
established  in  the  1960’s  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  moni¬ 
toring  the  economic  progress  of  population  groups  with  ! 
special  labor  market  problems.  One  of  these  projects  is  the 
National  Longitudinal  Surveys;  the  other,  the  Michigan  Panel 
Study  of  Income  Dynamics. 

The  National  Longitudinal  Surveys.  The  National  Longi¬ 
tudinal  Surveys  of  Work  Experience  (NLS)  were  begun  in 
1966  at  Ohio  State  University  under  contract  from  the  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Training  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.  The  interviews  are  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
Four  demographic  groups  are  studied:  Mature  women  (30  to 
44  years  old  at  the  inception  of  the  study),  older  men  (45  to 

59  years  old),  and  young  men  and  women  (14  to  24  years 

old).  Each  sample  contains  about  5,000  individuals.8  These 
groups  were  selected  because  many  of  the  individuals  in  each 
cohort  are  at  critical  transition  stages  in  their  working  lives. 
The  young  people  are  recent  entrants  to  the  labor  force, 

many  of  the  older  women  are  likely  to  be  returning  to  the 

labor  force  after  a  period  of  inactivity,  and  the  older  men 
are  in  their  preretirement  years. 

Several  waves  or  series  of  interviews  have  been  conducted 
with  each  group  since  1966.  For  instance,  the  mature  women 
cohort  has  been  interviewed  seven  times  since  1967.  Further, 
the  survey  for  each  cohort  was  designed  to  obtain  information 
specific  to  the  labor  market  problems  faced  by  that  group. 
For  instance,  the  survey  of  older  women  focuses  on  problems 
associated  with  re-entry  into  the  labor  force  after  children  are 
in  school  or  grown,  while  for  younger  women,  emphasis  is  on 
the  transition  from  school  to  work  and  on  the  effect  of 

8  For  a  complete  description  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey 
and  a  compilation  of  the  research  results,  see  [41  ] . 
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:isions  about  marriage  and  childbearing  on  labor  market 
lavior. 

The  NLS  has  been  an  extremely  useful  source  of  data  for 
ilyzing  the  factors  affecting  life-cycle  transitions  of  women 
1  for  assessing  the  effects  of  long-range  measures  of  labor 
ce  activity  on  current  status.  One  illustrative  application  of 
i  NLS  data  on  young  women  has  been  to  assess  the  impact 
early  childbearing  on  later  educational  attainment,  labor 
ce  status,  and  welfare  dependency  [15]. 

Data  on  the  mature  women  cohort  provide  some  insights 
o  the  effect  of  work  experience  on  current  labor  market 
tus.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  women  who  currently 
rked  full  time,  year  round,  and,  in  addition,  worked  at 
st  6  months  out  of  every  year  since  leaving  school  had  a 
dian  wage  or  salary  income  in  1967  about  three-fourths 
it  of  comparable  men.  The  median  wage  or  salary  income 
comparable  women  who  had  worked  in  only  half  the  years 
ce  leaving  school  was  only  about  half  that  of  men.  Thus, 
trough  there  was  clearly  seen  to  be  a  payoff  to  continuous 
rk  experience,  these  data  also  show  that  the  large  differ- 
:ial  in  men’s  and  women’s  wages  is  not  due  entirely  to 
ferences  in  work  experience.  In  fact,  the  study  concludes 
it  after  adjusting  for  differences  in  occupational  status, 
jcation,  and  lifetime  work  experience,  the  wages  of  women, 
average,  are  only  about  62  percent  as  high  as  men  [28] . 
Another  valuable  aspect  of  the  NLS  surveys  is  that  they 
rtain  information  about  attitudes  and  preferences.  These 
hide  questions  about  job  satisfaction,  attitudes  about 
iployment  of  wives,  and  perceptions  of  husband’s  attitude 
vard  the  respondent’s  working.  Between  1967  and  1972, 
instance,  there  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  proportion 
women  expressing  favorable  attitudes  toward  employment 
married  women  with  school-age  children.  There  is  also 
dence  that  respondents  perceived  their  husbands  to  be  more 
orably  disposed  to  their  working  in  1972  than  in  1967  [41]. 
Unfortunately,  the  small  sample  size  of  the  NLS  and  the 
lited  age  groups  covered  severely  restrict  the  usefulness  of 
:  data  for  universal  applications  or  for  making  statements 
aut  the  population  as  a  whole.  For  instance,  it  is  almost 
possible  to  analyze  the  behavior  of  Blacks  and  other  minori- 
s,  due  to  the  small  number  of  observations  in  various  eate¬ 
ries.  Furthermore,  the  age  limitations  severely  hamper  the 
earcher’s  ability  to  draw  long-range  conclusions.  For  in- 
nce,  in  the  early  childbearing  study,  the  oldest  women  in 
:  final  wave  of  interviews  were  only  27  years  old.  Conse- 
ently,  it  was  impossible  to  assess  the  long-range  economic 
nation  of  early  versus  late  childbearers.  Moreover,  the  fact 
it  the  surveys  are  conducted  only  annually  and  that  there 
often  a  delay  of  several  years  before  the  data  are  available 
tricts  their  usefulness  for  short-run  policy  analysis. 

Currently,  plans  are  underway  to  interview  two  new  youth 
torts,  each  consisting  of  6,000  young  women  and  men, 
pectively,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  years  old,  with 
^presentation  of  Blacks,  Hispanics,  and  low-income 
lites.  A  new  wave  of  the  original  cohorts  is  also  in  the 
inning  stage.  However,  these  efforts  will  not  surmount 
'  limitations  associated  with  the  small  sample  and  limited 
mographic  coverage.  Although  the  NLS  has  provided  a 
ique  and  highly  valuable  source  of  data  for  longitudinal 
alysis  of  certain  cohorts,  conclusions  drawn  can  only  be 
plied  to  the  population  at  large  with  great  hesitation, 
rely  they  can  in  no  way  be  considered  a  substitute  for  the 
irrent  Population  Survey,  which  is  much  more  universal 
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in  coverage.  Nor  are  they  a  substitute  for  data  that  could 
be  obtained  from  merges  of  the  CPS  with  Social  Security  and 
Internal  Revenue  records. 

The  Michigan  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics.  The 

Michigan  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics  is  a  longitudinal 
survey  that  has  followed  the  economic  situation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  families  in  eight  waves  since  1968.  The  study 
was  originally  financed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  later  by  HEW.  The  sample  overrepresents  families 
at  the  bottom  of  the  income  distribution  and  minority  groups 
and,  hence,  is  a  particularly  good  source  of  information  on 
the  poverty  population  and  individuals  with  labor  market 
disadvantages. 

Because  the  sample  is  not  limited  to  particular  age  groups, 
the  data  are  suited  to  a  wider  range  of  applications  than  the 
NLS.  However,  because  the  total  sample  contains  only  5,000 
families,  some  categories  contain  a  very  small  number  of 
individuals.  Like  the  NLS,  the  Michigan  Panel  Survey  includes 
information  on  attitudes  and  noneconomic  factors  that 
potentially  affect  labor  force  behavior. 

Because  it  oversamples  the  poverty  population,  some  of  the 
major  applications  of  the  Panel  Survey,  to  date,  have  been  in 
studies  of  welfare  recipients,  female-headed  families,  and  child 
support  payments.9  For  instance,  it  was  found  that  families 
headed  by  a  female  and  not  on  welfare  at  tire  beginning  of  the 
study  were  much  less  likely  to  go  on  welfare  than  families  with 
a  male  head  who  left  during  the  course  of  the  study  [5] . 

Because  of  the  small  sample  size,  the  Michigan  Panel  Study 
has  limited  applicability  to  the  population  as  a  whole.  Further¬ 
more,  it  contains  only  annual  observations,  and  there  are  often 
years  of  delay  before  data  are  made  available.  Yet,  both  the 
NLS  and  the  Panel  Study  have  attributes  that  make  them 
uniquely  suited  for  analyzing  the  labor  market  status  of 
women.  Specifically,  they  were  designed  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  combining  life-cycle  information,  attitudinal  and 
noneconomic  data,  information  on  personal  and  family  char¬ 
acteristics  of  individuals,  and  traditional  indicators  of  labor 
market  status  (employment,  income,  occupation,  etc.).  Merges 
of  the  CPS  with  longitudinal  data  files  that  have  been  collected 
with  some  other  purpose  in  mind  are  more  comprehensive  in 
terms  of  sample  size  and  length  of  the  period  covered  but  do 
not  contain  much  of  the  information  relevant  to  analyzing 
women’s  labor  market  behavior  and  status. 

Longitudinal  Data  From  the  Current  Population  Survey. 
Another  potential  source  of  longitudinal  data  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  combining  successive  surveys  of  the  CPS  rotational 
sample  into  a  longitudinal  data  file.  Currently,  each  household 
is  interviewed  in  4  successive  months,  is  out  of  tire  sample  for 
8  months,  and  then  interviewed  again  for  4  successive  months. 
Thus,  if  these  surveys  were  matched,  responses  of  a  single 
household  at  various  points  in  time  would  be  available,  pro¬ 
viding  a  truncated  longitudinal  data  base.  Furthermore, 
supplemental  surveys,  such  as  the  Work  Experience  Survey, 
could  also  be  included  in  the  match,  providing  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  set  of  information  on  each  household  than  is 
currently  available  in  the  CPS. 

Such  a  match  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  available 
monthly,  making  it  more  timely  for  short-run  policy  applica¬ 
tions  and  analysis  than  the  existing  annual  longitudinal  surveys. 
However,  households  only  remain  in  the  survey  for  16  months; 
therefore,  tire  period  observed  in  each  household’s  life  cycle 


9  See,  for  example,  [24] . 
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would  be  much  shorter  than  for  the  NLS  or  merges  with  Social 
Security  and  tax  files. 

Coordination.  Because  of  the  wide  range  of  research  appli¬ 
cations  associated  with  these  longitudinal  data  sets,  continua¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  ongoing  projects  are  highly  desirable. 
Furthermore,  there  should  be  a  systematic  review  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  longitudinal  data  needs  and  some  coordination  of  exist¬ 
ing  efforts. 

In  undertaking  this  review,  the  special  needs  of  the  policy 
community  should  not  be  overlooked.  To  date,  the  policy¬ 
maker  only  has  access  to  the  results  of  longitudinal  surveys 
Tirough  research  reports  prepared  for  the  most  part  by  aca¬ 
demicians.  Furthermore,  the  surveys  are  only  conducted 
annually,  and  there  is  frequently  a  delay  in  access.  The  plan¬ 
ning  exercise  that  would  review  longitudinal  data  needs  should 
also  assess  the  needs  of  policymakers  and  consider  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  regular  document  that  would  summarize,  in  tabular 
form,  important  findings  from  the  longitudinal  survey. 

DATA  NEEDS  FOR  LABOR  MARKET  ANALYSIS 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  female  labor  force  and  the  official 
commitment  to  equal  employment  opportunity  for  women 
have  given  impetus  to  tire  search  for  a  better  understanding  of 
why  women  continue  to  fare  so  poorly  in  the  labor  market. 
Not  surprisingly,  a  host  of  explanations  has  been  put  forward. 
Some  attribute  the  problem  to  a  lack  of  suitable  skills  and 
work  experience,  some  to  the  preferences  of  women  for  less 
demanding  work,  and  some  to  attitudes  of  employers  and  co¬ 
workers  who  think  that  women  should  be  paid  less  than  men 
and  work  in  subservient  roles. 

In  order  to  study  differences  in  labor  market  status  between 
women  and  men,  several  alternative  conceptual  frameworks 
have  been  offered.  One  view  is  that  the  labor  market  is  seg¬ 
mented  on  the  basis  of  sex  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  men  and 
women  are  noncompeting  groups.  Women  are  concentrated  in 
stereotypically  female  occupations  that  presuppose  a  fairly 
intermittent  work  force.  Hence,  these  jobs  offer  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  and  wages  and  remain  low,  relative  to 
those  in  the  more  hierarchical  male  occupations.  When  women 
do  work  with  men,  they  are  expected  to  hold  subservient  posi¬ 
tions,  and,  hence,  have  less  responsibility  and  earn  less  than 
men.1 0 

Another  view  is  that  women  and  men  compete  in  the  same 
labor  market,  but  that  women  have  certain  characteristics  that 
cause  employers  to  give  them  different  (and  usually  less  de¬ 
sirable)  job  assignments  from  men.  These  characteristics 
include  a  weaker  labor  force  attachment  due  to  domestic 
responsibilities,  preference  for  clean  and  typically  feminine 
work  roles,  and  less  (or  inferior)  prior  work  experience.1 1 

The  policy  implications  of  each  of  these  models  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  they  hinge,  to  a  large  extent,  on  whether  the 
failure  of  women  to  move  into  traditional  male  strong¬ 
holds  and  achieve  upward  mobility  is  tire  result  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  conflicts  faced  by  working  women  themselves  due  to 
domestic  responsibilities  and  a  desire  to  perform  work  roles 
that  are  consistent  with  societal  expectations  of  femininity. 
The  alternative  explanation  is  that  women’s  lower  labor  mar¬ 
ket  status  results  from  the  discriminatory  behavior  of  employ¬ 
ers  or  coworkers  who  resist  the  encroachment  of  women  onto 
previously  male  turf. 

1  “For  an  example  of  this  viewpoint,  see  [3] . 

'  '  For  an  example  of  this  viewpoint,  see  [  17  ] . 


Household  Data 

Most  of  the  available  data  for  analyzing  the  labor  force 
status  of  women  comes  from  households.  We  have  a  wealth 
of  information  about  household  characteristics  and  labor 
force  status  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  and  some 
limited  information  about  household  attitudes  and  prefer 
ences  from  the  smaller  scale  longitudinal  surveys.  These 
allow  us  to  relate  such  variables  as  education  and  work  ex 
perience  to  labor  market  outcomes  for  men  and  women 
Based  on  household  data  alone,  a  large  “unexplained”  residua 
between  men’s  and  women’s  earnings  remains  after  these 
factors  are  accounted  for.  Further,  while  nontraditional 
attitudes  held  by  women  have  been  found  to  be  associatec 
with  higher  labor  force  participation  and  employment  ir 
male-dominated  occupations,  traditional  attitudes  held  b> 
women  cannot  account  entirely  for  their  disproportionate 
representation  in  low-paying,  female-dominated  sectors  of  the 
economy.1  2 

Establishment  Data 

Another  potential  source  of  information  on  women' 
employment  and  wages  would  come  from  employers,  rathe 
than  households.  Employment  and  wage  data  from  firms  ar 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  its  establish 
ment  survey.  This  survey  is,  according  to  BLS,  “the  larges 
monthly  sampling  operation  in  the  field  of  social  statistics 
[36],  in  March  1974,  it  covered  158,400  establishment 
reporting  on  31,637,000  employees  (41  percent  of  the  tot; 
working  in  nonagricultural  firms).  The  establishment  surve 
provides  current  information  on  wage  and  salary  employmen 
hours,  earnings,  and  labor  turnover  in  nonagricultural  firms,  b 
industry  and  geographic  location. 

With  the  exception  of  employment,  none  of  the  data  pr< 
vided  by  establishments  is  broken  down  by  sex.  At  one  tim 
labor  turnover  data  were  given  by  sex,  but  the  breakout  w; 
discontinued  in  the  1960’s. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  establishment  da 
broken  down  by  sex  would  be  extremely  useful.  For  or 
thing,  there  are  known  reliability  problems  with  househo 
reports  of  earnings.13  Among  the  reasons  for  this  is  that 
single  family  member  (often  the  wife)  reports  earnings  fc 
other  family  members,  and  these  may  not  be  known  wii 
certainty.  Some  people  are  also  reluctant  to  report  income  f< 
fear  of  being  monitored  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Esta 
lishment  reports  of  earnings  are  generally  viewed  as  more  re 
able  (although  the  coverage  is  somewhat  different  from  tl 
household  survey).  Several  studies  have  compared  earnings,  r 
ported  by  households,  with  establishment  reports,  and  there 
indeed  some  discrepancy  [14;  38] .  However, because  establish 
ment  data  are  not  available  by  sex,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascerta 
whether  the  reliability  of  CPS  earnings  reports  varies  systei 
atically  by  sex.  There  is  evidence  that  CPS  reports 
unemployment  and  labor  force  participation  have  systemat 
biases  by  sex,  and,  thus,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  this  m; 
be  the  case  for  earnings  reports  as  well  [19] . 

Because  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  validity  and  reliab 
ity  of  establishment  data  on  earnings  and  hours  worked  a 
superior  to  similar  data  elicited  from  household  interview 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  obtain  them  classified  1 

’ 2  For  a  discussion,  see  [41]. 

1  3  These  proble ms  are  described  in  ( 38  ] . 
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k.  The  weekly  earnings  series  from  the  establishment  survey, 
len  compared  with  prices,  is  widely  used  as  an  indication  of 
>w  workers  are  faring  in  a  wage-price  context,  and  the  ex- 
nsive  sample  facilitates  comparisons  among  geographic  areas. 
There  are,  however,  other  reasons  for  wanting  establish- 
snt  data  classified  by  sex.  As  mentioned  earlier,  models 
at  try  to  account  for  differences  in  labor  market  status  be- 
'een  women  and  men  often  require  data  that  can  only  be 
pplied  by  firms.  Turnover  rates,  for  instance,  are  said  to  be 
gher  for  women,  an  allegation  sometimes  given  as  an  ex- 
anation  for  why  women  acquire  less  on-the-job  training  and 
ve  less  upward  mobility  within  firms.  If  turnover  rates  could 
made  available  by  job  category,  it  would  be  possible  to 
parate  the  effect  of  lower  female  wages  (since  low  wages 
e  generally  associated  with  high  turnover)  from  male-female 
fferences  in  turnover  at  the  same  wage  level  within  job 
tegories. 

Another  need  is  for  data  on  part-time  employment  by  in- 
istry.  Although  the  establishment  survey  provides  average 
>urs  worked,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  whether  a  reduc- 
in  in  average  hours  is  due  to  a  cutback  in  hours  for  full-time 
arkers  or  an  increase  in  the  proportion  working  on  part-time 
hedules.  Presently,  the  only  source  of  data  on  part-time 
arkers  is  the  Current  Population  Survey,  and  the  definitions 
rrently  used  in  the  CPS  are  ambiguous  and  controversial.1 4 
A  final  candidate  for  inclusion  in  the  establishment  survey 
information  on  employer  attitudes  about  women.  It  has 
en  widely  accepted  that  household  surveys  designed  to  ob- 
in  information  about  women’s  labor  market  behavior  should 
ntain  questions  about  attitudes  toward  work  and  potential 
nflicts  between  domestic  responsibilities  and  labor  market 
rticipation.  Such  questions  appear  not  only  on  private  sur- 
ys,  but  on  Federal  Government  data  collection  instruments, 
ch  as  the  National  Longitudinal  Surveys. 

One  possibility  would  be  an  experimental  supplement  to 
e  establishment  survey  that  would  cover  only  a  subsample  of 
e  firms  in  the  regular  monthly  survey.  This  would  permit  an 
sessment  of  firms’  attitudes  about  such  things  as  female- 
ale  differences  in  job  attachment,  career  commitments,  and 
cupational  choice,  to  mention  only  a  few.  To  date,  we  have 
irned  a  lot  both  about  women’s  attitudes  toward  labor  force 
rticipation  and  how  these  attitudes  have  changed  over  the 
st  decade.  We  know  these  changes  have  been  marked,  par- 
:ularly  for  mothers  of  young  children.  However,  we  know 
ry  little  about  whether  employers’  perceptions  of  women 
arkers  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  female  labor 
rce.  The  BLS  establishment  survey  would  be  an  excellent 
urce  of  such  information. 

In  addition  to  providing  valuable  information,  requiring 
sex  classification  in  the  establishment  survey  might  serve  to 
■ighten  awareness  on  the  part  of  finns  regarding  the  extent 
existing  inequities.  There  is  evidence  of  widespread  over- 
timation  of  the  gains  that  women  have  actually  made  since 
firmative  action  guidelines  have  been  promulgated.  Then, 
o,  such  information  would  allow  firms  to  measure  and 
sess  their  own  progress  in  affording  equal  opportunity  to 
amen. 

PRACTICAL  ISSUES 

So  far,  this  paper  has  focused  on  conceptual  and  theoretical 
sues.  However,  the  researcher  or  policymaker  who  uses 
1  4  For  a  discussion,  see  (13]. 


Federal  statistics  to  evaluate  the  labor  force  status  of  women 
often  encounters  practical  problems  that  should  be  identified. 
Although  the  needs  of  these  constituencies  are  different,  the 
frustrations  are  often  similar. 

Access 

The  researcher  or  policymaker  who  wants  to  gain  access 
to  information  other  than  that  published  in  Employment  and 
Earnings  and  Current  Population  Reports  faces  an  uphill  battle. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  out  what  information  is  available.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Census  Bureau  catalog  for  1977  makes  no  mention 
of  the  CPS-Social  Security  merge  file,  despite  the  fact  that 
Census  Bureau  personnel  give  assurances  that  a  public -use  file 
is  available.  Similarly,  the  Census  Bureau  contracts  work  to 
outside  organizations,  and  often  these  activities  are  not  pub¬ 
licly  announced,  nor  are  the  data  obtained  made  available 
to  the  general  public. 

In  the  past,  it  has  often  been  assumed  that  researchers  or 
policymakers  with  specialized  interests  will  have  developed  a 
familiarity  with  data  sources  in  their  area  of  specialization. 
However,  increased  use  of  economy-wide  econometric  models, 
access  to  computer  technology  that  has  rapidly  expanded  the 
use  of  multivariate  statistical  analysis,  and  the  development  of 
more  sophisticated  Federal  budget  planning  and  measurement 
techniques  have  made  both  the  research  community  and  the 
policy  community  much  more  data  oriented  than  ever  before. 
Furthermore,  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  workers 
has  necessitated  the  use  of  nontraditional  data  (not  found  in 
Employment  and  Earnings  and  the  Current  Population  Re¬ 
ports),  economists  have  had  to  become  familiar  with  new  data 
sources. 

One  step  in  the  direction  of  improving  Federal  statistics 
relating  to  women  is  to  evaluate  access  channels  and  revise 
catalog  publications  to  improve  the  availability  of  statistics 
already  collected. 

Duplication 

This  paper  has  suggested  a  number  of  areas  in  which  Federal 
data  gathering  efforts  and  published  tabulations  should  be 
modified.  However,  there  are  also  duplications  that  could  be 
eliminated.  Cost  savings  by  eliminating  duplications  could  at 
least  partly  offset  the  higher  costs  of  obtaining  new  data  and 
preparing  new  tabulations. 

One  example  is  the  duplication  provided  by  tables  in  the 
Employment  and  Training  Report  prepared  by  the  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Training  Administration  and  the  Handbook  of 
Labor  Statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  Handbook  is  more  comprehensive,  but  less  timely,  than 
the  Report.  Presumably,  these  two  efforts  could  be  integrated. 

Other  examples  of  duplication  surely  exist.  These  should 
be  reviewed  as  part  of  the  effort  to  consolidate  information 
and  facilitate  access  by  data  users. 

Consistency 

Inconsistencies  in  statistical  series  exist  that  pose  problems 
for  researchers.  For  instance,  CPS  data  published  by  the 
Census  Bureau  in  the  Current  Population  Reports  include 
individuals  14  years  old  and  over,  while  CPS  data  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  Employment  and  Earn¬ 
ings  cover  individuals  16  years  old  and  over.  This  incon- 
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sistency  means  that  the  Census  Bureau’s  earnings  data  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  BLS  employment  data. 

Another  type  of  inconsistency  occurs  when  categories 
differ  by  sex.  For  instance,  detailed  occupational  categories 
are  sometimes  different  for  women  and  men.  This  makes  it 
impossible  to  examine  relative  wages  by  occupation  or  the 
effects  of  differences  in  occupational  distributions  of  men  and 
women  on  their  relative  earnings. 

Special  Needs 

This  paper  has  focused  on  a  few  areas  in  which  a  major 
effort  should  be  made  to  accommodate  Federal  statistics  to 
tire  rapid  growth  and  changing  character  of  the  female  labor 
force.  There  are,  however,  a  multitude  of  minor  problems  that 
could  be  rectified  fairly  easily.  Some  involve  the  need  for  tab¬ 
ulations  of  data  currendy  available  only  on  tape.  For  instance, 
median  earnings  of  full-time,  year-round  workers,  classified 
by  age  and  sex,  are  not  regularly  available  in  tabulated 
form,  despite  the  fact  drat  differences  in  age-earnings  profiles 
of  men  and  women  are  an  important  factor  in  die  overall 
male-female  earnings  differential. 


In  other  cases,  the  need  is  for  questions  to  be  added  to  sur¬ 
veys  or  categories  redefined.  On  the  proposed  “long  form” 
for  the  1980  census,  for  instance,  a  single  question  lumps  to¬ 
gether  data  on  die  respondent’s  income  from  unemployment 
compensation,  veterans’  payments,  pensions,  and  alimony 
and  child  support.  Growing  concern  with  the  inadequacy  of 
alimony  and  child  support— a  situation  that  has  made  many 
families  dependent  on  welfare  as  a  result  of  marital  disruption  - 
means  that  improved  data  on  this  particular  income  source 
are  urgently  needed.  Similarly,  there  is  evidence  that  the  average 
pension  income  of  elderly  women  is  probably  less  than  that 
of  men,  but  comprehensive  data  are  unavailable.  Breaking  out 
the  various  components  of  what  is  now  essentially  a  residual 
income  category  would  provide  much-needed  information 
about  these  sources  of  income  and  open  up  a  policy  debate 
and  a  wide  range  of  research  possibilities. 

While  this  paper  has  focused  on  more  general  issues,  the 
fact  is  that  these  seemingly  minor  details  most  often  make 
the  critical  difference  in  day-to-day  research  and  policy  evalua¬ 
tion.  As  Federal  data-collection  agencies  become  sensitized 
to  broad  statistical  issues  relating  to  women,  they  should  not 
overlook  small  changes  that  would  have  a  great  and  immediate 
payoff  to  the  research  and  policy  community. 
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The  word  Economy,  or  Oeconomy,  is  derived  from  oi/ax, 
a  house,  anduojuW,  law,  and  meant  originally  only  the  wise 
and  legitimate  government  of  the  house  for  the  common 
good  of  the  whole  family.  The  meaning  of  the  term  was 
then  extended  to  the  government  of  that  great  family,  the 
State. 

In  the  family,  it  is  clear,  for  several  reasons  which  lie  in  its 
very  nature,  that  the  father  ought  to  command. 

There  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  political  society,  in  which 
the  chief  is  so  far  from  having  any  natural  interest  in  the 
happiness  of  the  individuals,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
him  to  seek  his  own  in  their  misery.1 

It  was  in  speaking  thus  that  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the 
intellectual  father  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  modern 
democracy,  assumed  that  the  despotism  of  a  male  head  of 
family  is  almost  always  benevolent,  while  that  of  a  head  of 
state  is  usually  not.  One  infers  from  further  reading  of  the 
essay  from  which  the  above  quote  is  taken  that  a  major 
difference  between  the  two  situations  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  citizens  of  the  family  are  principally  women  and  children, 
while  the  citizens  of  the  state  are,  of  course,  other  men.  An 
interesting  footnote  on  all  of  this  is  that  Rousseau  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  woman  for  10  years  of  his  life.  In  any  case,  his 
ideas,  as  handed  down  to  us  over  the  past  two  centuries,  have 
had  a  pervasive  influence,  although  I  believe  the  winds  of 
change  are  blowing  once  more,  and  that  the  papers  prepared 
for  this  conference  surely  represent  the  dawning  of  a  new  age 
of  enlightenment.  And,  although  I  say  this  partly  tongue  in 
cheek,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  title  of  the  conference 
does  not  adequately  capture  its  significance.  It  might  more 
appropriately  have  been  called  “Federal  Statistical  Needs 
Relating  to  a  Changing  Society,”  for,  as  I  read  them,  these 
are  not  a  parochial  set  of  papers,  and  they  focus  as  much  on 
the  changing  roles  of  men  and  children  as  on  the  changing 
roles  of  women. 

Since  I  agree  with  almost  all  of  what  Nancy  Barrett  has  said 
in  her  paper,  I  have  chosen  to  comment  on  some  more  general 
issues  relating  to  the  measurement  of  income.  Income  is,  of 
course,  the  most  commonly  used  measure  of  economic  welfare, 
although  its  imperfections  in  this  regard  are  well  known.  For 
present  purposes,  the  most  important  problems  can  be 
classified  as  follows: 


'Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  “A  Discourse  on  Political  Economy,”  in 
The  Social  Contract  and  Discourse  (New  York:  E.P.  Dutton  and  Co., 
1950),  pp.  285-287.  Copyright  by  E.P.  Dutton  and  Co.  Reprinted  with 
permission. 


•  Income  does  not  include  the  value  of  time  spent  in  non- 
market  activities.  We  need  to  know  more  about  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  such  activities  and  how  to 
value  it. 

•  Income  is  usually  measured  at  a  single  point  in  time. 

We  need  to  find  better  ways  of  distinguishing  between 
current  and  permanent  or  lifetime  economic  status. 

•  Income  is  usually  aggregated  over  individuals  who  are 
members  of  the  same  household  or  family.  More  infor¬ 
mation  is  needed  about  the  distribution  of  welfare 
within  the  family  and  variations  in  welfare  associated 
with  family  size  and  composition. 

In  each  of  these  three  areas,  improvements  in  current  con¬ 
cepts  and  measures  would  have  quite  specific  implications 
in  helping  us  to  better  understand  differences  in  the  status 
of  women  and  men.  It  is  some  of  these  implications  which 
1  would  like  to  discuss. 

NONMARKET  ACTIVITIES 

As  every  student  of  elementary  economics  knows,  the 
national  income  does  not  include  the  value  of  leisure,  house¬ 
work,  volunteer  work,  or  other  nonmarket  activities.  Thus 
when  a  man  marries  his  housekeeper  or  a  woman  marries 
hers,  for  that  matter,  the  value  of  the  GNP  automatically  falls 
even  if  nothing  else  changes.  As  the  major  producers  of  goods 
and  services  outside  of  the  market  place,  women’s  status  is 
very  much  affected  by  this  flaw  in  our  ability  to  measure 
the  value  of  these  contributions.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
because  we  do  not  measure  nonmarket  contributions,  we 
thereby  tend  to  undervalue  them,  but  the  opposite  interpreta 
tion  is  also  possible:  As  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  has  observed 
we  may  find  it  socially  convenient  to  tell  people  who  was! 
dishes  and  change  diapers  that  theirs  is  the  highest  calling-: 
belief  which  no  one  can  challenge  as  long  as  there  is  no  com 
monly  accepted  or  objective  yardstick  to  apply.  It  has  beei 
suggested  that  housewives  could  find  out  how  much  they  an 
worth  by  hiring  themselves  out  as  domestics  in  one  another’ 
households.  Although  this  might  improve  their  status  am 
their  financial  independence,  it  would  also  subject  them  ti 
all  kinds  of  taxes,  as  employed  women  everywhere  have  al 
ready  discovered.  Thus,  while  the  status  and  independenc 
associated  with  having  one’s  own  paycheck  probably  tend  ti 
propel  women  into  the  paid  labor  market,  even  when  thei 
real  contribution  is  no  greater  on  the  job  than  at  home,  th 
taxes  which  get  deducted  from  that  paycheck  have  the  of 
posite  effect;  on  balance,  it  is  not  clear  whether  women  woul 
work  more  or  less  outside  of  tire  home  if  the  Census  Burea 
were  to  somehow  manage  to  attach  a  dollar  value  to  th 
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usewife’s  services.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  socially  per- 
ived  status  of  the  housewife  is  actually  as  high  or  higher 
in  her  real  contributions  warrant,  then  any  attempt  to  value 
;se  contributions,  subject  them  to  taxation  and  to  invidious 
mparisons  with  wages  in  other  occupations,  would  release 
lood  of  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force. 

Thus  far,  attempts  to  place  a  price  tag  on  die  homemaker’s 
ntribution  have  failed  to  come  up  with  a  conceptually  or 
ictically  valid  standard.  It  is  argued  diat  using  the  wages 
paid  housekeepers  is  like  using  the  price  of  sack  cloth  to 
ue  a  fashion  designer’s  creation,  and  that  using  a  woman’s 
regone  earnings  in  the  market  assumes  diat  these  can  be 
;urately  estimated  and  applied  to  measuring  productivity 
thin  the  home.  I  don’t  know  whedier  this  is  an  area  in  which 
rther  conceptual  and  empirical  work  would  prove  to  be 
litful.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
ve,  at  a  minimum,  more  descriptive  information  on  hours 
voted  to  nonlabor  market  uses  of  time.  In  addition,  I  think 
:  should  explore  what  could  be  learned  from  data  on  reser- 
tion  wages— that  is,  the  wage  which  each  nonemployed  in- 
ddual  feels  would  be  required  as  a  minimum  to  accept  a 
id  job. 

PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  INCOME 

The  need  to  rely  primarily  on  cross-sectional  census  ma- 
ials  has  caused  us  to  focus  on  differences  in  income  between 
useholds,  but  when  one  begins  to  follow  the  same  house- 
ids  through  time  with  the  newer  types  of  panel  data,  one 
ds  substantial  and  previously  unsuspected  changes  in  their 
momic  fortunes  occurring  over  time.  As  a  result,  we  are 
ich  more  sensitive  than  in  the  past  to  the  fact  that  one 
ar’s  income  is  not  a  good  indicator  of  expected  income  over 
ifetime. 

However,  here  again  the  sex  differences  are  revealing.  For 
;n,  the  best  predictor  of  lifetime  income  is  education  and 
rer  measures  of  human  capital  formation.  For  women,  by 
ntrast,  human  capital  investments  are  a  relatively  poor 
:dictor  of  earnings  and,  I  suspect,  an  even  worse  predictor 
their  permanent  family  income.  As  much  as  some  of  us 
ght  wish  it  otherwise,  what  matters  most  for  women  is 
hr  marital,  and  not  their  labor  market,  status. 

Women  are  particularly  hard  hit  by  divorce.  Even  tire 
isonably  affluent  often  fall  into  poverty  as  the  result  of 
irital  disruption,  a  fact  which  has  only  recendy  come  to 
lit  due  to  die  greater  availability  of  longitudinal  data.2 
The  reason  diat  women  tend  to  experience  a  relatively 
arp  drop  in  economic  status  following  divorce  is  that  they 
ually  retain  custody  of  any  children  and  must  bear  the 
11  burden  of  supporting  them  on  their  own  limited  earn- 
?s.  Studies  based  on  the  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynam- 
indicate  that  these  support  responsibilities  are  not  shared, 
any  great  extent,  by  men.  Of  those  women  who  are  eligible 
receive  assistance  from  dieir  children’s  fathers,  about  two- 
ths  have  never  received  such  help,  and  those  that  do  can 
unt  on  an  average  of  only  $2,000  a  year  in  child  support 


2  For  example,  among  middle-aged  women  whose  marriages  ended 
:ween  1967  and  1972,  the  proportion  of  families  below  the  poverty 
el  increased  from  about  10  percent  to  over  25  percent  for  Whites 
1  from  44  percent  to  almost  60  percent  for  Blacks.  See  Lois  Shaw, 
conomic  Consequences  of  Marital  Disruption,”  paper  presented  at 
‘  Secretary  of  Labor’s  Invitational  Conference  on  the  National 
ngitudinal  Surveys  of  Mature  Women,  January  26,  1978. 


or  alimony  [1],  Moreover,  in  a  study  which  I  completed  last 
summer,  I  estimated  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  current 
welfare  outlays  could  be  eliminated  if  fathers  shared  fully  in 
the  support  of  children  with  whom  they  no  longer  live  because 
of  a  divorce  or  separation  [1],  With  some  demographers  now 
estimating  that  almost  half  of  all  children  will  spend  some  time 
in  a  single-parent  family  in  the  future,  the  whole  issue  of 
parental  support  responsibilities  is  a  critical  one.  Yet,  adequate 
data  for  studying  this  important  topic  do  not  exist.  At  the  risk 
of  moving  beyond  what  current  data  will  support,  but  in  an 
attempt  to  support  the  need  for  better  data,  I  would  like  to 
hypothesize  that  inadequate  child  support  by  absent  parents 
is  a  major  determinant  of  poverty  and  welfare  dependency 
among  families  headed  by  women.  At  present,  we  do  not  even 
have  good  descriptive  data  on  child  support  and  alimony, 
much  less  the  capacity  to  analyze  the  whole  process  of  inter¬ 
household  transfers  of  income. 

Perhaps  equally  important  is  the  need  to  explore  further 
the  lifetime  variability  of  family  income  with  longitudinal 
data.  I  believe  what  we  would  discover  is  diat  diese  changes 
in  economic  circumstances  are  greater  for  women  dian  for 
men,  because  they  are  closely  related  to  major  demographic 
events,  such  as  divorce  or  childbearing,  which  impact  on 
women  more  than  on  men.  Such  data  might  even  shift  atti¬ 
tudes  about  a  married  woman’s  right  to  subsidized  education, 
training,  and  employment  if  it  became  clear  diat  today’s 
secondary  earners  are  often  tomorrow’s  breadwinners  and 
that,  for  this  reason,  current  family  income  is  an  inadequate 
measure  of  lifetime  need. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  feasible  to  conduct  a  longitudinal  sur¬ 
vey  on  a  large  sample  of  individuals,  but  it  would  be  feasible, 
and  almost  as  useful,  to  collect  more  retrospective  information 
on  marital  status,  fertility,  and  labor  force  experience,  and 
even  on  income.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  worth 
examining  closely  what  we  have  learned  from  longitudinal 
studies  with  an  eye  to  incorporating  a  few  new  variables 
into  regular  census  surveys,  where  such  variables  have  proved 
their  worth  on  a  smaller  scale. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  VERSUS  THE  FAMILY 

My  final  set  of  comments  has  to  do  with  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  measuring  income  on  a  family  or  a  household  rather 
than  an  individual  basis.  Data  on  the  degree  of  equality  or  in¬ 
equality  in  the  income  distribution  are  usually  measured  by 
examining  the  proportion  of  households  which  fall  into  dif¬ 
ferent  income  categories.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  there  has 
been  little  change  in  the  degree  of  inequality  over  the  post¬ 
war  period,  in  spite  of  numerous  efforts  to  eradicate  poverty 
and  improve  the  lot  of  the  disadvantaged.  One  apparent 
reason  for  the  near  constancy  of  measured  inequality  is  that 
individuals  have  used  some  of  their  increased  affluence  to 
purchase  more  independence— that  is,  they  are  living  in 
smaller  and  smaller  families  or  households.  Elderly  parents 
who  used  to  live  with  their  grown  children  now  have  their 
own  apartments;  teenagers  can  better  afford  to  establish 
separate  households;  and,  in  general,  there  are  fewer  multi¬ 
family  households  and  more  multihousehold  families  as 
Watts  and  Skidmore  point  out.  As  they  also  argue,  this 
burgeoning  array  of  independent  and  constantly  shifting  living 
arrangements  necessitates  more  attention  to  the  individual 
as  a  unit  of  analysis.  This  is  partly  because  larger  aggregations 
are  too  unstable  to  be  analytically  tractable  and  partly  be- 
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cause  economic  welfare  depends  not  only  on  total  income 
but  also  on  how  many  people  must  share  it  and  in  what  ways. 
This  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  there  are  not  good  reasons 
for  aggregating  income  across  individuals  who  pool  their 
resources  within  households  or  families.  But,  it  might  be 
useful  if  every  adult  were  asked  about  (1)  the  source(s)  of 
their  income  (if  any)  and  (2)  the  estimated  proportion  of  their 
income  used  to  support  other  individuals.3 

As  a  final  comment,  I  would  like  to  underscore  the  need 
to  revise  the  practice  of  assuming  that  married  households 

3  In  a  family  unit  with  complete  pooling  of  resources,  this  might 
entail  simply  aggregating  family  income  and  dividing  it  up  into  per 
capita  shares.  Each  adult’s  contribution  would  then  be  their  income 
minus  their  per  capita  share  of  the  family’s  total  resources. 


are  always  headed  by  a  male.  As  Nancy  Barrett  has  suggested, 
this  is  both  symbolically  offensive  and  increasingly  inaccurate. 
More  than  two  centuries  ago,  the  American  colonists,  taking 
their  cue  from  Rousseau,  complained  about  taxation  without 
representation.  This  same  democratic  ideal  has  now  filtered 
down  from  the  political  to  the  household  economy.  Those 
who  have  been  statistically  disenfranchised  would  like  to 
be  counted. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  STATISTICS 
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Social  and  economic  policy  initiatives  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
rnment  are  presumably  inspired  by  a  collective  interest  in  the 
'ell-being  of  certain  identifiable  groups  in  society.  While 
lere  is  no  unique  measure  of  the  well-being  of  households 
r  individuals,  income  seems  to  be  everyone’s  favorite  proxy, 
here  women  and  minorities  are  concerned,  Government  pol- 
:y  is  largely  concerned  with  income  derived  from  labor  mar- 
et  earnings.  In  view  of  the  abundant  data  available  on  income 
ad  earnings,  and  the  policy  importance  attached  to  household 
icomes,  what  role  can  data  on  occupational  affiliation  play 
i  the  formation  of  public  policy?  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
aper  to  describe  the  types  of  data  that  would  be  useful  for 
•search  on  the  occupational  affiliation  of  women. 

INTRODUCTION 

Logically  prior  to  a  discussion  of  occupational  data  needs 
;  some  explicit  or  implicit  theoretical  framework  of  the  role 
f  occupation  in  earnings  formation.  One  has  to  have  some 
lea  of  what  questions  to  ask  before  a  decision  can  be  made 
bout  what  types  of  data  ought  to  be  collected  and  dissemin- 
ted.  At  the  most  fundamental  level,  we  have  to  decide  what 
onstitutes  an  occupation.  There  are  any  number  of  ways  to 
ssign  occupational  codes  and  titles.  Presumably,  the  purpose 
f  occupational  codes  is  to  convey  something  about  what 
eople  do  in  their  jobs.  Occupational  titles  also  convey  infor- 
ration  about  wages  and  socioeconomic  status  of  individuals. 

In  a  study  by  Welch  and  MacLennan  [20] ,  it  was  found 
lat  98  percent  of  the  wage  variance  captured  by  298  census 
ccupation  titles  could  be  explained  by  condensation  of  the 
itles  into  nine  broad  categories.  As  these  authors  point  out, 
fficiency  dictates  that,  for  a  given  number  of  occupational 
itles,  the  maximum  amount  of  information  be  conveyed,  or, 
or  a  given  amount  of  information,  the  least  number  of  titles 
hould  be  used.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  suggest 
lore  appropriate  occupational  classification  schemes;however, 

will  argue  later  that,  within  the  current  system  of  occupa- 
ional  titles  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  data  at  the 
-digit  level  are  necessary  to  study  occupational  mobility. 

Because  it  is  the  vehicle  by  which  the  returns  to  human 
apital  investment  are  realized,  occupational  affiliation  is 
entral  to  the  human  capital  investment  process.  Indeed, 
•ccupation  is  a  major  means  by  which  investment  is  possible, 
^part  from  mandatory  general  education,  a  human  capital 
nvestment  decision  is  tantamount  to  selection  of  an  occupa- 
ional  goal.  In  fact,  it  is  the  association  of  occupations  with 
easonably  well-defined  preparatory  requirements  and  earn- 
ngs  opportunities  that  provides  the  individual  with  the  in- 
onnation  necessary  to  make  investment  decisions  (occupa¬ 


tional  choices).  These  decisions  are  conditional  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  preferences,  aptitudes,  and  resources. 

CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

A  person’s  earnings  capacity  can  be  expressed  as  the  product 
of  his  or  her  embodied  human  capital  times  the  market  rental 
rate  per  unit  of  human  capital.  Apart  from  innate  ability, 
embodied  human  capital  is  acquired  as  a  result  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  process  undertaken  by  the  individual.  In  general,  the 
optimal  human  capital  investment  to  be  undertaken  each  year 
is  determined  by  the  solution  to  a  lifetime  utility  maximiza¬ 
tion  problem  in  which  one  faces  various  resource  and  tech¬ 
nological  constraints.  Human  capital  augmenting  investments 
are  usually  dichotomized  into  schooling  and  postschooling 
investments.  The  latter  consists  largely  of  on-the-job  training 
(OJT). 

In  addition  to  human  capital  investments  that  raise  earnings 
by  increasing  one’s  stock  of  human  capital,  there  are  invest¬ 
ments  that  increase  earnings  by  raising  the  market  rental  rate 
applicable  to  one’s  existing  stock  of  human  capital.  The  most 
familiar  example  is  that  of  migration.  Presumably,  migration 
(in  and  of  itself)  has  no  effect  or,  at  most,  a  negligible  effect 
on  one’s  human  capital  stock;  however,  one’s  current  stock 
may  be  more  highly  valued  elsewhere.  Similarly,  worker  mo¬ 
bility  between  firms  in  the  same  labor  market  can  also  be 
viewed  as  an  investment  directed  toward  moving  the  services 
of  one’s  human  capital  stock  to  where  they  are  more  highly 
valued.  Job  search  theory  is  another  manifestation  of  an  in¬ 
vestment  process  whereby  workers  seek  the  highest  remunera¬ 
tion  to  their  existing  human  capital  stock  subject  to  the 
appropriate  resource  constraints. 

Although  for  some  analytical  purposes  it  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  lump  all  human  capital  together,  in  actuality,  em¬ 
bodied  human  capital  is  not  a  homogeneous  entity.  One’s 
embodied  human  capital  can  be  thought  of  as  a  vector  of 
skills,  traits,  innate  abilities,  etc.  Each  element  of  the  vector 
is  associated  with  a  given  market  rental  value  per  unit  of  the 
skill.  The  vector  of  market  rental  values  varies  across  occupa¬ 
tions.1  Thus,  different  skills  and  traits  in  a  given  occupation 
are  associated  with  different  market  rewards.  Also,  a  given 


'Strictly  speaking,  the  vector  of  market  rental  values  varies  across 
employers  for  the  same  occupational  category.  The  differential  rental 
values  represent  compensating  wage  differentials  attributable  to  differ¬ 
ing  work  environments.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  is  simply  not  feasible 
to  deal  with  occupational  subcategories  defined  at  tire  firm  level.  Neces¬ 
sity  dictates  a  great  deal  of  occupational  aggregation.  Even  so,  tire 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  lists  approximately  20,000 
entries. 
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skill  or  ability  is  associated  with  different  market  returns 
across  occupations.  In  this  hedonic  approach,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  market  rental  rates  for  various  skills  are  determined 
by  demand  and  supply  conditions  separately  for  each  occupa¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  variation  in  market  rental  rates,  occupations 
can  be  characterized  by  variation  in  their  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  skill  requirements.  Each  occupation  specifies  minimum 
skill  requirements  that  a  prospective  worker  must  satisfy  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  employment.  Each  occupation  can 
also  be  distinguished  by  the  maximum  levels  of  various  skills 
beyond  which  no  additional  pecuniary  award  is  earned.  At 
any  point  in  time,  one’s  potential  wage  in  a  particular  occupa¬ 
tion  can  be  expressed  as 

w°=jO'K°  whenK1™0^  (1) 

=  0  otherwise 


where 

is  a  lxN^  vector  of  market  rental  rates  appro¬ 
priate  to  each  skill  in  occupation  0  at  time  t 

is  a  N.  xl  vector  of  an  individual’s  compen¬ 
sable  skills  in  occupation  0 

is  a  Njpd  vector  of  the  individual’s  entire 
skills 

is  a  N^xl  vector  of  minimum  skills  required 
for  employment  in  occupation  0  at  time  t 

if  and  only  if  K™n  0  S  Kjt  V  i,  K™"  0 
e  K1™  °,  Kit  e  K, 

such  that 

for  0  S  Kit  ^  °,  where  0 

is  the  maximum  level  of  skill  i  that  is  com¬ 
pensable  in  occupation  0,  and  ^  ® 

for  Kit  >  K1™*  0  V  i 

For  some  occupations,  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify  the 
notion  of  maximum  compensable  levels  of  skills.  For  example, 
in  some  occupations  there  may  be  no  theoretical  upper  limit 
to  the  amount  of  any  relevant  skill  that  is  rewarded.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  individuals  do  not  receive  infinite  wages.  Re¬ 
source  constraints  put  an  upper  limit  on  the  quantity  of  skills 
that  can  be  provided  to  the  market  by  an  individual.  One  who 
is  in  possession  of  a  scarce  talent  may  be  highly  rewarded  in 
the  market,  but  this  is  the  effect  of  supply  and  demand  forces 
on  the  market  rental  rates  of  skills  rather  than  the  absence  of 
a  maximum  compensable  level  of  skills.  Thus,  it  should  do  no 
great  violence  to  the  facts  to  assume  an  upper  limit  on  each 
.skill  beyond  which  additional  levels  of  skill  add  nothing  to 
the  individual’s  wage. 

In  order  to  better  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  framework 
set  out  by  expression  (1),  let  us  consider  the  simple  case  of 
an  occupation  which  utilizes  only  two  skills.  For  notational 
convenience,  the  time  subscript  is  dropped.  Each  of  the  wage 
isoquants  (selected  from  an  infinite  number  of  isoquants) 
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Figure  1 


K-, 


in  figure  1  depicts  differing  combinations  of  skill  levels  which 
yield  a  given  wage  at  fixed  market  rental  rates,  i.e.,  dw^  =  0. 
As  we  move  out  in  a  generally  northeasterly  direction  along 
the  wage  isoquant  map,  we  encounter  isoquants  that  depict 
combinations  of  skill  levels  representing  successively  higher 
wage  levels  up  to  some  maximum.  The  lowest  wage  paid  in 
the  occupation  is  represented  by  the  wage  isoquant  that  con¬ 
sists  of  the  single  point  (Kn^n  K.'2al  ®).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  maximum  attainable  wage  is  represented  by  an  isoquant 
that  is  actually  a  region  defined  by  the  set  Smax: 

Smax  =  j(K1,K2)l  Kiyax0^K1  and  °=  K-,  j  (2) 

The  region  is  bordered  by  a  Leontief-type  relationship  whose 
corner  is  (K'jlax  ®).  Thus,  the  maximum  attainable 

wage  is  associated  with  all  pairs  of  skill  levels  in  which  the 
skill  in  each  category  exceeds  the  maximum  skill  level  for 
which  additional  market  returns  can  be  earned.  In  figure  1. 
the  slopes  of  all  wage  isoquants  intermediate  between  the 
minimum  and  the  maximum  wage  are  given  by 

dK^/dKj  =  -p®  /$ for  K1™  0  <  Kj  <  K'Jlax  0  and 
Kn™°<K2<K,5lax0 

=0  for  K"lax  0  ^  Kj  and  K™m  0  <  K2<  K™x  0 
=~  for  K1™  0  <  K  j  <  KI^lax  0  and 
Kmax  °  <  k2  (3) 

Figure  2  depicts  the  relationship  between  the  potential 
wage  in  an  occupation  and  the  amount  possessed  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  skill  holding  constant  the  level  of  other  skills.  Again,  it 
is  assumed  that  there  are  only  two  skills  involved  and  that  the 
market  rental  rates  are  fixed.  Expression  (1),  evaluated  at 
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^min  0  ^min  Ck  „  >  n^max  0  ^max  (X  , 

,  K?  )  and  (Kj  ,  K  0  ),  corresponds  in 

gure  2  to  wni*n  ^  and  wmax  respectively.  The  slopes  of  the 
age/skill  (Kj)  profiles  in  figure  2  are  given  by 

9w0/aKj  =i3°1forKI]lin0<K1  <KI]iax  °and  K1^  °iK2 
=  0  for  K™**  Kj  and  K1™  0  ^  K2  (4) 

Therefore,  for  a  given  value  of  K2  greater  than  or  equal  to 
^1‘n  the  wage  will  rise  along  a  particular  wage/skill  profile 
>r  increases  in  Kj  above  K^lin  °.  Also,  for  a  given  value  of 


Figure  3 


Kj  greater  than  or  equal  to  K™*11  ^  increases  in  K~,  between 
^min  0  ,  ^max  0 

K2  and  Kj  will  raise  the  wage  as  one  moves  to  suc¬ 
cessively  higher  wage/skill  profiles. 

An  interesting  application  of  this  framework  concerns  the 
differential  effects  of  a  legislated  minimum  wage  on  various 
occupations.  In  the  presence  of  a  minimum  wage  law,  the  low¬ 
est  attainable  wage  in  an  occupation  cannot  fall  below  the 
legal  minimum.  In  occupations  in  which  the  legal  minimum 
wage  is  binding,  minimum  skill  requirements  can  simply  be 
raised  in  order  to  render  the  value  of  a  set  of  minimally  re¬ 
quired  skills  equal  to  the  legal  minimum  wage.  Expression 
(1)  can  be  easily  modified  to  reflect  conformance  of  the  min¬ 
imum  skill  requirement  with  legally  mandated  minimum  wages. 
Increases  in  the  minimum  wage  can,  thus,  lead  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  those  whose  skills  no  longer  satisfy  tire  new  standards. 
Consequently,  one  can  expect  the  employment  effects  of 
minimum  wages  to  vary  substantially  across  occupations. 
Also,  to  the  extent  that  the  occupational  distribution  differs 
between  men  and  women,  the  effects  of  the  minimum  wage 
may  be  different  for  men  and  women. 

Possible  unemployment  effects  can  be  easily  demonstrated 
with  the  simple  two-skill  example  previously  introduced.  Im¬ 
position  of  a  legal  minimum  wage  that  exceeds  an  occupation¬ 
al  wage  when  expression  (1)  is  evaluated  at  (K^1*11  K™*11 

changes  the  minimum  skill  requirement  of  tire  occupation. 
The  minimum  skill  requirements  would  now  have  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  any  combination  of  Kj  and  K2  that  lies  on  the  wage 
isoquant  corresponding  to  the  legislated  minimum  wage. 
Consequently,  all  those  individuals  whose  skill  bundles  fall 
below  the  legal  minimum  wage  isoquant  are  rendered  unquali¬ 
fied  for  employment  in  the  occupation.  This  outcome  is 
depicted  in  figures  3  and  4  for  the  wage  isoquant  map  and  the 
wage/skill  profiles,  respectively.  In  figures  3  and  4  wm  denotes 
the  legal  minimum  wage.  The  minimum  skill  requirements  are 

changed  by  the  legal  minimum  wage  from  (K™*11  K™*11  to 


Figure  4 
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Smin=  |(Kj,K2)|wm=  ^K,  +/3^K2,KfinOiK1  and 


If  K-,  =  K"lul  ^  then  minimum  qualifications  require  K  j  =  K| 
where 

Kj  =  (wI11-i3(5KI5in0)/|3(i  (6') 

Similarly,  if  K  j  =  K'jlin  then  minimum  qualifications  require 
K^=K-,  where 

K2  =  (w01-^  K1™  V°2  (6")2 

Another  potential  area  of  application  for  the  conceptual 
framework  introduced  in  this  paper  is  the  secondary  labor 
market  of  dual  labor  market  theory.  Jobs  in  the  secondary 
labor  market  are  characterized  as  low  paying  and  relatively  in¬ 
sensitive  to  additional  skill  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
worker.  (See  [5;  7] .)  These  jobs  are  regarded  as  dead-end  jobs, 
and  women  and  minorities  are  overrepresented  in  them.  No 
real  social  problem  is  raised  by  those  who  are  employed  in 
these  jobs  for  only  a  brief  transitory  phase  of  their  working 
lives,  e.g.,  college-student  dishwashers.  Social  issues  are  raised, 
however,  when  women  and  ethnic  minorities  exhibit  a  dispro¬ 
portionately  larger  share  of  the  permanent  attachments  to  the 
occupations  in  which  these  jobs  are  mainly  clustered.  The 
precise  separation  between  primary  and  secondary  jobs  is  arbi¬ 
trary,  but  it  does  involve  comparisons  between  occupations 
of  maximum  attainable  wages  and  maximum  compensable 
levels  of  skills. 

Within  the  conceptual  framework  adopted  in  this  paper,  the 
investment  outlay  required  of  an  individual  to  attain  any 
desired  wage  level  in  any  particular  occupation  is  determined 
by  the  production  function  relationships  governing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  of  Kt.  The  individual  combines  his  or 
her  own  time  with  other  inputs  to  produce  various  forms  of 
human  capital.  Each  type  of  human  capital  is  subject  to  a 
depreciation  rate  which  can  vary  over  time.  The  net  change  in 
one’s  vector  of  human  capital  characteristics  can  be  described 
by 

AKt=Qt-DtKt  (7) 

where 

Q{  is  a  N^xl  vector  of  gross  additions  to  human  capital 
with  a  typical  element  Qjt 

D(  is  an  N^xN^  matrix  of  human  capital  depreciation 

rates  with  diagonal  elements  and  0  values  for  all 
off-diagonal  elements 

Kt  is  our  N^xl  vector  of  human  capital  characteristics 

AKt  is  a  N^xl  vector  of  net  changes  in  human  capital  whose 
typical  element  is  AKjt,  where  AK^  =  Q-t  -  Kjt 


2  The  effects  of  unions  on  wages  can  be  analyzed  in  a  similar,  though 
not  necessarily  identical,  manner  to  minimum  wage  laws. 


It  is  customary  to  view  formal  education  as  a  period  of 
complete  specialization  in  general  human  capital  formation. 
All  of  the  individual’s  available  time  is  assumed  to  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  production  of  general  skills  during  this  phase  of 
the  life  cycle.  However,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
degree  of  generalization  diminishes  at  successively  higher 
levels  of  education.  One’s  education,  if  pursued  beyond  the 
legal  minimum  level  implied  by  the  various  State  laws  mandat¬ 
ing  education  up  to  a  specified  age,  becomes  increasingly 
specific  to  either  a  single  occupation  or  cluster  of  occupations. 
After  completion  of  the  formal  schooling  phase,  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  investment  in  human  capital  largely  consists  of  OJT. 

For  analytical  convenience,  it  is  customary  to  treat  post¬ 
schooling  investment  activity  as  separable  from  earning  a  living. 
That  is  to  say,  one  can  choose  his  or  her  allocation  of  time 
between  OJT  and  earnings.  The  costs  of  OJT  are  the  foregone 
earnings  plus  any  direct  costs.  However,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  some  joint  production  takes  place  in  which 
human  capital  formation  automatically  accompanies  produc¬ 
tion  for  earnings.  In  the  extreme  case  in  which  all  postschooling 
human  capital  formation  is  characterized  by  joint  production 
with  earnings,  once  one  opts  for  a  given  occupation,  Iris  or 
her  wages  in  the  occupation  will  rise  up  to  some  maximum 
with  increases  in  the  skill  vector  attendant  upon  the  normal 
work  routine.  It  would  not  be  possible,  for  a  given  number  of 
hours  engaged  in  nonmarket  time,  to  raise  earnings  by  devoting 
more  work  time  to  earning  and  less  to  OJT. 

Once  an  individual  has  completed  formal  schooling,  general¬ 
ly  the  most  efficient  way  to  acquire  occupation-specific 
human  capital  is  to  be  employed  in  the  desired  occupation. 
The  case  in  which  one  can  produce  human  capital  on  the 
job  depends  on  one’s  abilities  and  aptitudes  as  well  as  occu¬ 
pational-specific  technological  conditions  governing  human 
capital  formation  on  the  job.  Over  a  wide  age  range,  we  should 
expect  to  observe  less  occupational  mobility  as  one  grows 
older.  As  a  worker’s  skill  mix  is  increasingly  specialized  toward 
maximizing  his  or  her  earnings  in  a  particular  occupation,  the 
larger  the  reduction  in  tire  wage  that  would  be  experienced 
if  the  skill  vector  were  evaluated  according  to  the  wage  struc¬ 
ture  of  any  feasible  alternative  occupation.  This  wage  reduction 
must  be  balanced  against  any  future  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
occupational  mobility.  With  any  positive  rate  of  discount,  the 
present  value  of  the  net  return  from  a  change  in  occupation 
will  fall  the  shorter  the  remaining  period  over  which  returns 
can  be  collected.  This  is  reinforced  if  a  worker  must  divert 
time  away  from  earning  on  the  new  job  in  order  to  invest 
in  those  skills  important  in  the  alternative  occupation. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  evaluate  discrete  changes  in  a 
worker’s  wage  rate.  The  general  expression  for  a  wage  change 
is 

Aw{  -  A0t'  K°_,  +  AKt  +  A/3'  AK{  (8) 

where 

A/3|  is  a  lxN^  vector  of  changes  in  market  rental  rates 

AKt  is  a  Nj^xl  vector  of  changes  in  human  capital  char¬ 
acteristics 

Consider  first  a  change  in  the  market  rental  rates  for  a  given 
occupation  without  any  change  in  an  individual’s  human 
capital.  The  change  in  market  rental  rates  could  occur  in  one  s 
current  labor  market  or  result  from  a  move  to  another  labor 
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market.  Under  either  of  these  circumstances,  we  can  express 
the  resulting  wage  change  as 


Aw®  =  A/3®' ’k^ 


(9) 


where 


Aw®  =  w®_  w®_| 

A/jO  —  n  0 _  flO 
APt  -  Pt  Pt_  i 


If  the  change  in  market  rental  rates  is  due  to  a  change  in  occu¬ 
pation,  which  may  or  may  not  involve  geographic  migration, 
the  terms  in  (8)  have  the  following  interpretation: 


Awt  =  w^  -  wt  _  ] 

as; 

AKt=Kt>-K0., 


In  the  event  that  the  change  in  occupational  affiliation  does 
not  involve  changes  in  maximum  compensable  skill  levels,  or, 
if  such  changes  do  not  affect  the  individual,  AKt  =  0  and  ex¬ 
pression  (8)  simplifies  to 

Awt  =  Aj3t'Kt°_j  (10) 

Finally,  we  consider  the  effects  of  changes  in  human  capital 
characteristics  on  the  individual’s  wage  in  a  particular  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  change  in  the  wage  may  now  be  expressed  as 

Awt°=  Pt0'jAKt°  (11) 

where 


AZt  is  a  N^xl  vector  whose  typical  element  is 

AZ£t=(ASit<_i)  +  (AKit/K10t.i)  +  (ASit<_i) 

Thus,  the  proportionate  wage  change  is  a  weighted  average  of 
the  proportionate  changes  in  market  rental  rates,  human 
capital  characteristics,  and  the  product  of  proportionate 
changes  in  rental  rates  and  human  capital.  The  weights  corre¬ 
spond  to  each  human  capital  component’s  proportionate  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  wage  in  the  base  period.  Depending  on  the 
source  of  the  wage  change,  some  of  the  proportionate  changes 
in  AZt  may  be  set  equal  to  zero. 

From  the  construction  of  the  proportionate  wage  change  in 
(12),  it  is  clear  that  a  person’s  actual  wage  path  and  potential 
wage  paths  over  time  are  going  to  be  somewhat  erratic.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  usual  impression  of  a  smooth,  concave, 
wage/experience  profile  derived  from  highly  simplified  models 
of  human  capital  formation.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  we 
are  considering  more  varied  sources  of  wage  changes.  Changes 
in  net  investment  in  a  homogeneous  stock  of  human  capital 
give  way  to  changes  in  net  investment  in  a  vector  of  human 
capital  attributes.  Furthermore,  we  are  considering  changes  in 
market  rental  rates  due  to  occupational  mobility,  structural 
changes  in  occupations,  and  to  autonomous  grow tli  in  produc¬ 
tivity.  Consequently,  while  the  wage  path  may  be  concave,  it 
need  not  turn  down  after  reaching  a  peak.  To  take  a  simple 
illustrative  example,  suppose  autonomous  growth  in  produc¬ 
tivity  raises  the  market  rental  rates  by  a  constant  proportion, 

i.e.,  Aj3®//3®  i  =  g>0,  V  i.  For  an  individual  in  a  given  occupa¬ 
tion,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  proportionate  wage  growth  is 

Aw®  /w®_j  =  g  +  (1  +  g)  7t°_  i  AZ® 


AK?=  kO-K?-! 

Apart  from  changes  in  maximum  compensable  skill  levels,  the 
change  in  the  wage  will  be  attributable  to  tire  influence  of  net 
investment  in  human  capital.  For  any  given  human  capital 
component,  as  long  as  the  gross  production  of  that  form  of 
human  capital  exceeds  the  amount  lost  through  depreciation, 
net  investment  will  be  positive.3  As  long  as  one  has  not  reached 
a  maximum  compensable  skill  level,  positive  net  investment 
for  any  component  of  human  capital  will  contribute  to  the 
individual’s  wage  growth.  We  would  expect  that,  as  one  grows 
older,  wage  growth  would  diminish.  The  effects  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  coupled  with  a  finite  time  horizon  over  which  to  collect 
the  returns  from  further  investment  yield  successively  smaller 
net  investments. 

In  general,  tire  proportionate  wage  change  can  be  expressed 
as 

Awt/wt_i  =7®-iAZt  O2 *) 


where 

o' 

7  is  a  lxN^  vector  whose  typical  element  is 

__  =  -r1 

3In  terms  of  equation  (7),  AKjt  =  Q-t  -  6  jt  Kjt  >  0. 


where 

AZ®  is  a  N^xl  vector  whose  typical  element  is 

Thus,  we  can  say  that 

Aw®/w®_j  =  0  as  g/(  1  +  g)  =  -  7®_  j  AZ® 


Accordingly,  one’s  wage  could  be  maintained  even  if  average 
net  investment  were  negative  so  long  as  autonomous  produc¬ 
tivity  growth  were  just  sufficient  to  offset  tire  weighted- 
average  of  net  investments.  The  proportionate  change  in  the 
real  wage  is  obtained  by  subtracting  tire  proportionate  change 
in  the  price  level  from  each  side  of  equations  (12)  and  (13). 

In  a  labor  market  characterized  by  downward  money-wage 
rigidity,  occupational  mobility  may  be  a  means  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  downward  wage  adjustments.  Suppose  tire  weighted  aver¬ 
age  net  investment  rate  of  a  worker  were  negative  and  greater 
in  absolute  value  than  the  autonomous  productivity  rate  of 
growth.  Such  circumstances  would  indicate  a  fall  in  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  money  wage.  In  the  presence  of  institutional  arrange- 

4  It  is  assumed  that  and  K.'j  ^  ¥=  0.  In  the  event  that  this  condi¬ 

tion  is  not  satisfied,  the  base  value  for  the  proportionate  change  can  be 

easily  modified  to  avoid  division  by  zero. 
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merits  which  inhibit  an  employer  from  lowering  the  money 
wage  of  an  employee  in  his  or  her  current  job.  various  alter¬ 
natives  suggest  themselves.  First  of  all,  rising  demand  for  the 
firm’s  product  may  allow  sufficient  growth  in  the  price  of  the 
firm’s  output  to  bring  about  the  desired  reduction  in  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  real  wage  to  the  firm.  Secondly,  an  employee  could 
be  moved  to  another  job  within  the  firm  and.  thereby,  come 
under  another  wage  structure.  Thirdly,  the  employee  could 
be  forced  to  quit  or  be  fired.  In  this  instance,  the  individual 
may  either  leave  the  labor  force,  which  can  be  viewed  as  an 
occupational  change,  or  seek  employment  in  another  occupa¬ 
tion.  If  a  worker  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  resort  to  occu¬ 
pational  mobility  and  wishes  to  avoid  frequent  changes  in 
employment,  he  or  she  would  tend  to  opt  for  feasible  occupa¬ 
tional  alternatives  in  which  skill  depreciation  is  relatively 
unimportant.  Such  would  be  die  case  in  an  occupation  in 
which  the  important  components  of  human  capital  depreciate 
very  slowly  or  in  which  tire  maximum  compensable  skills  are 
well  below  the  individual’s  current  skills.  In  the  latter  instance, 
depreciation  of  an  individual’s  human  capital  would  have 
no  effect  on  die  wage  so  long  as  the  person  is  on  die  hori¬ 
zontal  segments  of  the  wage/skill  profiles  depicted  in  figure  2. 

Downward  money-wage  rigidity  can  be  an  important  factor 
when  firms  in  a  labor  market  experience  a  decline  in  die 
demand  for  their  output.  To  die  extent  that  a  reduction  in 
market  rental  rates  would  have  cushioned  the  employment  de¬ 
cline,  downward  money-wage  rigidity  will  lead  to  greater  em¬ 
ployment  declines.  These  employment  reductions  can  entail 
cutbacks  in  die  work  week  and/or  in  personnel.  To  varying  ex¬ 
tents,  the  future  wages  of  diose  experiencing  a  reduction  in 
employment  wdl  be  adversely  affected.  The  reduced  work 
week  means  less  net  investment  and  a  layoff  can  mean  negative 
net  investment.  Consequently,  a  worker’s  human  capital  is 
not  as  great  when  full  employment  resumes  as  it  would  be  if 
he  or  she  remained  fully  employed  at  a  temporarily  lower 
wage.  Hence,  die  wage  rate  after  die  resumption  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  is  smaller  dian  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  An  in¬ 
dividual  unemployed  or  out  of  the  labor  force  for  a  lengthy  per¬ 
iod  can  experience  a  considerable  amount  of  skill  depreciation. 

Casual  empiricism  suggests  diat  the  longer  an  individual 
remains  unemployed,  the  lower  the  probability  that  he  or  she 
will  find  employment.  The  idea  is  that  the  depreciation  of 
human  capital  renders  an  individual  less  employable.  In  our 
framework  this  means  diat  die  probability  of  finding  a  job 
in  the  vicinity  of  one’s  previous  wage  is  lower,  especially  in 
one’s  previous  occupation.  Also,  as  an  unemployed  worker’s 
skills  depreciate,  the  number  of  jobs  in  which  a  worker’s 
vector  of  skills  meet  the  minimal  requirements  is  reduced.  The 
remaining  feasible  occupational  alternatives  may  be  so  un¬ 
attractive  diat  the  unemployed  worker  leaves  die  labor  force. 
This  scenario  is  quite  applicable  to  structural  unemployment. 
The  policy  prescription  has  been  to  facilitate  geographic  and/ 
or  occupational  mobility.  In  the  case  of  desired  occupational 
mobility,  job  training  programs  are  the  usual  recommendation. 
Upon  completion  of  job  training  instruction,  immediate  place¬ 
ment  is  imperative,  otherwise  the  worker  is  likely  to  find  him 
or  herself  in  the  same  set  of  circumstances  diat  prevailed  prior 
to  the  instructional  period. 

Thus  far,  little  has  been  said  about  occupational  earnings 
as  opposed  to  wage  rates.  I  have  assumed  a  fixed  number  of 
annual  hours  of  work  so  that  any  change  in  earnings  was  solely 
the  result  of  a  change  in  die  hourly  wage.  A  completely 
general  approach  would  treat  lifetime  consumption,  leisure, 


human  capital  investment,  and  desired  hours  of  market  work 
as  endogenous.  The  identities  describing  occupational  earnings, 
absolute  change  in  earnings,  and  proportionate  change  in 
earnings  are  given  below  by  (14),  (15),  and  (16),  respectively. 

Yj  =  w°  ht  (14) 

AYt  =  ht_j  Awt  +  wt°  j  Aht  +  Awt  Aht  (15) 

AYt/Y?-l  =  Awt/wt°  1  +  Aht/ht-l  +  (Awt/W°_  1>  (Aht Ait- 1) 

(16) 

where 

=  annual  earnings  in  occupation  0  in  year  t 
ht  =  annual  hours  worked  in  year  t 
AY{  =  change  in  earnings 
Aht  =  change  in  hours  worked 

If,  in  the  latter  phase  of  the  work  life,  individuals  value  leisure 
very  highly,  the  reduction  in  time  allocated  to  OJT  may  be 
insufficient  to  accommodate  a  rising  demand  for  leisure.  The 
conseque.ice  would  be  that  hours  of  work  would  fall.  (See 
[9] .)  If  the  absolute  value  of  the  proportionate  reduction  in 
labor  supply  just  equals,  and  then  surpasses,  proportionate 
increments  in  the  wage  rate,  observed  earnings  will  peak  and 
then  decline. 

DATA  NEEDS 

Now  that  the  formal  analytic  apparatus  is  set  in  place,  I 
will  proceed  to  explore  issues  relating  to  data  needs  concern¬ 
ing  the  occupational  affiliation  of  women.  Although  neither 
the  vector  of  market  rental  rates  nor  the  vector  of  com¬ 
pensable  skills  is  directly  observed,  the  analytical  framework 
adopted  in  this  paper  focuses  upon  the  effects  of  their  mutual 
interaction  on  things  that  can  be  observed,  i.e.,  occupational 
wages  and  occupational  distribution.  The  analysis  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section  provides  a  way  of  looking  at  wage  changes  as 
the  product  of  occupational  mobility,  human  capital  forma¬ 
tion,  and  structural  changes  which  affect  the  rewards  to  differ¬ 
ent  skills  across  occupations.  Accordingly,  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  analysis  suggest  data  needs  of  the  following 
types:  Longitudinal  wage  and  employment  histories  of  in¬ 
dividual  women,  an  annual  time  series  on  the  occupational 
wages  and  distributions  of  women  workers  at  a  sufficiently 
disaggregated  level,  and  more  local  labor  market  specific  data 
on  occupational  wages  and  distributions  of  women  workers. 
A  detailed  discussion  of  these  data  needs  follows. 

First,  I  would  observe  that  concern  with  the  occupational 
attachment  of  women  is  largely  motivated  by  the  sizeable 
earnings  gap  between  the  sexes.  After  adjusting  for  sex  differ¬ 
ences  in  average  full-time  hours  worked,  women’s  median 
earnings  in  1971  were  only  66  percent  as  much  as  those  of 
men  [4] .  This  implies  a  sex-earnings  differential  of  52  percent 
when  using  the  median  earnings  of  women  as  the  base.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  own  study  [13] ,  there  is  evidence  that  the  gap  has 
actually  been  widening  over  a  period  of  at  least  20  years. 

The  average  wage  for  a  group  of  workers  at  a  point  in  time 
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can  be  expressed  as  a  weighted  average  of  die  average  wages 
in  a  completely  exhaustive  and  mutually  exclusive  set  of 
occupations.  The  weights  are  tire  proportions  of  workers  who 
are  in  the  various  occupations.  Thus,  we  have 

wt  =  n'Wt  (17) 

where 

wt  is  the  average  wage  at  time  t 

n{  is  a  row  vector  of  the  proportion  of  workers  in  each 
occupation 

Wt  is  a  column  vector  of  the  average  wage  in  each  occupation 

It  is  easy  to  decompose  the  wage  gap  between  men  and  women 
into  tire  male-female  difference  in  occupational  distribution 
and  the  sex  difference  in  wages  within  occupation 

Awt  -  An'  Wft  +  n'h  AW(  +  An'  AWt  ( 1 8) 

where 

Awt  is  the  nrale-female  wage  difference  at  time  t  (w[llt  -  w^t) 

An^  is  a  row  vector  of  the  male-female  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  workers  in  each  occupation. 

AW^  is  a  column  vector  of  male-female  wage  differences, 
by  occupation 

The  first  temr  in  (18)  indicates  how  much  of  tire  wage  differ¬ 
ence  stems  from  sex  differences  in  occupational  distribution, 
and  the  second  temr  indicates  how  much  of  the  difference  is 
due  to  sex-wage  differences  within  occupations.  Tire  last 
temr  in  (18)  is  just  a  second-order  term  of  differences  that 
arise  because  of  the  discrete  nature  of  tire  wage  decomposition. 

For  any  given  occupation,  tire  average  wage  is  obtained  by 
evaluating  the  occupational  wage  structure  at  the  values  of 
the  effective  human  capital  components  averaged  across  in¬ 
dividuals  comprising  the  occupation 

=  (19) 

where 

w^  is  the  average  wage  in  occupation  0 

is  a  column  vector  of  the  mean  values  of  the  effective 
human  capital  components 

It  is  clear  that  the  male-female  wage  difference  in  each  occupa¬ 
tion  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  sex  differences  in  human 
capital  components  and  sex  differences  in  market  rental 
values  for  human  capital.  Sex  differences  in  market  rental 
values  within  the  same  occupation  are  clearly  discriminatory. 
One  might  imagine  that  one  of  dre  human  capital  character¬ 
istics  considered  by  employers  is  the  sex  of  the  worker.  This 
component  takes  on  the  value  1  if  the  worker  is  male  and  zero 
otherwise.  Associated  with  this  sex  dummy  variable  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  market  rental  value.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  generate 
a  sex-wage  bias.  More  generally,  we  might  posit  a  sex  bias  in 
the  entire  vector  of  market  rental  values. 


Empirically,  we  could  estimate  separate  wage  equations  for 
each  sex  in  each  occupational  category.  The  differential  re¬ 
ward  for  characteristics,  such  as  experience  or  age,  could 
then  be  estimated.  However,  sex  differences  in  the  estimated 
coefficients  may  not  be  accurate  indicators  of  sex  differences 
in  market  rental  values.  This  is  because  a  year  of  experience 
may  represent  different  skill  acquisitions  or  human  capital  in¬ 
vestments  between  men  and  women.  Thus,  even  if  a  male  and 
a  female  were  of  tire  same  age  or  experience  cohort,  they 
could  still  differ  in  their  vector  of  human  capital  components. 
This  difference  itself  may  be  attributable  to  differential 
opportunities  for  OJT,  but  now  sex  bias  is  more  subtle  be¬ 
cause  of  the  obvious  difficulty  in  directly  measuring  human 
capital. 

According  to  the  occupational  crowding  hypothesis  [3] , 
women  are  confined  to  a  relatively  narrow  range  of  occupa¬ 
tions  which  depresses  the  wages  in  these  occupations  for  both 
men  and  women.  In  our  framework,  this  means  that  the 
market  rental  rates  of  human  capital  are  depressed  in  these 
occupations.  Any  observed  wage  differentials  between  men 
and  women  in  these  occupations  would  be  mainly  tire  result 
of  differing  skill  vectors.  Many  women  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  working  life  would  have  much  higher  future  wages  if  they 
were  employed  in  nontraditional,  male-dominated  occupa¬ 
tions.  However,  as  time  goes  on,  opportunities  for  skill  enhance¬ 
ment  diminish  as  women  remain  in  tire  traditional  female 
occupations.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  certain  female 
occupations  are  close  substitutes  for  higher  paying  male  occu¬ 
pations.  In  a  variant  of  tire  shell  game,  occupational  titles  are 
juggled  around  in  order  to  mask  wage  discrimination  as  occu¬ 
pational  differentiation. 

Estimation  of  tire  contribution  of  different  occupational 
distributions  and  wage  differences  within  occupations  to  tire 
overall  sex  difference  in  wages  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  level 
of  occupational  aggregation  will  influence  estimates  of  tire 
relative  importance  of  each  of  tire  two  sources  of  tire  sex  dif¬ 
ference  in  wages.  As  an  extreme  example,  if  all  workers  were 
lumped  together  in  a  single  occupational  category,  none  of  the 
sex-wage  differences  could  be  attributed  to  different  occupa¬ 
tional  distributions.  At  tire  other  extreme,  occupational  cate¬ 
gories  could  be  made  to  correspond  to  each  job.  For  some 
jobs,  the  minimal  skill  requirements  may  include  the  restric¬ 
tion  that  all  workers  be  of  the  same  sex.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  perfect  job  segregation  would  dispose  of  wage  differ¬ 
entials  within  occupations  as  a  source  of  the  overall  nrale- 
female  wage  differential.  Unavoidably,  tire  level  of  occupa¬ 
tional  disaggregation  used  for  data  collection  purposes  is 
the  product  of  compromise. 

Changes  in  the  overall  nrale-female  wage  differences  stem 
from  changes  in  sex  differences  in  occupational  distribution 
and  changes  in  sex-wage  differences  within  occupations.  There 
are  any  number  of  ways  to  summarize  these  effects  over  time. 
One  possibility  is  to  adopt  tire  occupational  similarity  index 
used  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  [4] .  Tire  value  of 
the  index  at  time  t  (I£)  is  computed  by 

It  =  (l/2)I|Anjtl  (20) 

j  J 

where 

Aujt  is  the  difference  between  the  fraction  of  male  workers 
who  are  employed  in  the  j^1  occupation  and  the  frac- 
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tion  of  female  workers  who  are  employed  in  the  j1*1 
occupation 

The  value  of  the  index  can  range  from  zero  (identical  occupa¬ 
tional  distributions)  to  one  (perfect  occupational  segregation). 
It  might  be  useful  to  discover  those  macroeconomic  factors 
that  can  explain  movements  in  the  index  over  time.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  level  of  occupational  disaggregation  needed  to 
meaningfully  detect  changes  in  occupational  similarity  is 
readily  available  only  in  census  years.  Annual  data  on  occupa¬ 
tional  distribution,  by  sex,  are  published  only  by  very  broad 
occupational  category.  Consequently,  occupational  move¬ 
ments  within  broad  categories  can  only  be  detected  in  census 
years.  Similarly,  earnings  data  by  sex,  by  occupation,  are 
available  on  the  same  basis  as  occupational  distribution  data-a 
great  deal  of  detail  in  census  years  but  only  broad  occupa¬ 
tional  categories  in  the  interim.5  In  addition  to  more  occupa¬ 
tional  detail  on  an  annual  basis,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to 
have  data  on  average  or  median  occupational  wage  rates  by 
sex.  Earnings  of  year-round  full-time  workers  is  a  proxy  for 
the  wage  rate,  but  there  still  remain  sex  differences  in  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  hours  of  work,  even  among  these  workers. 

While  economy-wide  occupational  data  are  very  useful  for 
assessing  general  movements  in  the  occupational  affiliations  of 
women  workers,  in  and  of  themselves,  they  do  not  provide 
the  information  needed  to  implement  effective  public  policy, 
nor  do  they  enable  individual  women  to  respond  to  new 
occupational  opportunities.  Information  needed  for  individual 
choices  as  well  as  for  tire  operation  of  programs  to  assist 
women  in  finding  new  occupational  opportunities  must  be 
available  at  the  level  of  the  local  labor  market.  Tire  importance 
of  this  consideration  is  easily  grasped  by  viewing  the  same 
problem  in  another  context.  Does  a  low  unemployment 
rate  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  signify  prosperity  for 
Appalachia?  Or  to  put  it  another  way  should  economy-wide 
expansionary  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  be  adopted  in  order 
to  lower  the  unemployment  rate  in  Appalachia?  Efficient 
resource  allocation  requires  that  information  be  available  at 
the  local  level. 

The  monthly  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  cannot  be  used  to  obtain  occupa¬ 
tional  data  at  tire  level  of  the  local  labor  market.  This  is,  of 
course,  because  the  sample  size  is  only  large  enough  to  achieve 
statistical  reliability  for  nationwide  aggregates.  Fortunately, 
detailed  occupational  data  are  available  at  the  local  labor 
market  level  for  census  years.  From  census  data,  one  can 
compute  detailed  occupational  distributions  across  detailed 
industry  categories.  These  fractions  have  been  incorporated 
into  an  industrial-occupational  (1-0)  employment  matrix  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  TheI-0  matrix  is  defined  over  200  industries  and 
400  occupations.  Many  State  departments  of  employment 
security,  in  cooperation  with  the  BLS,  have  developed  similar 
matrices  on  a  statewide  basis  and,  in  some  instances,  art  the 
local  labor  market  level. 

Forecasts  of  occupational  employment  are  obtained  by 
applying  the  1-0  matrix  to  industry  employment  forecasts 
obtained  from  econometric  models  of  the  national.  State, 
and  local  economies.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  classifi- 


sFor  empirical  evidence  on  the  roles  of  occupational  distribution 
and  sex  differentials  within  occupations  in  the  overall  male/female  wage 
differential,  see  [13] . 


cation  by  sex.  Thus,  while  overall  occupational  employment 
can  be  forecast  in  a  given  area,  there  is  no  current  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  these  forecasts  separately  by  sex.  If  the  occupational- 
industry  employment  distribution  from  the  census  were 
differentiated  by  sex,  the  potential  number  of  entires  in  the 
1-0  matrix  would  double  from  80,000  entries  to  160,000. 
Naturally,  there  would  be  many  null  entries  for  local  areas. 
And,  in  any  event,  the  availability  of  computer  information 
retrieval  systems  makes  the  task  a  manageable  one. 

Unfortunately,  a  problem  still  remains  even  if  occupational 
forecasts  can  be  obtained  for  women  at  both  the  national  and 
local  levels.  The  occupational  distributions  that  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  census  are  incorporated  into  future  forecasts. 
Strictly  speaking,  distributional  trends  cannot  be  picked  up, 
let  alone  seasonal  and  cyclical  movements  in  occupational 
distributions.  At  tire  present  time,  some  of  the  States,  in 
cooperation  with  BLS,  update  their  1-0  matrices  once  during 
the  intercensus  period  to  incorporate  perceived  trends  in  the 
occupational  distribution.  More  frequent  updating  of  the  1-0 
matrix  is  necessary  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  occupational 
forecasts,  as  well  as  to  provide  researchers  with  the  data 
needed  to  understand  the  process  underlying  staffing  patterns 
in  industry.  Obviously,  a  complete  national  census  cannot  be 
conducted  any  more  frequently  than  every  10  years.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  State  offices  of  employment  security  can  and  do  survey 
local  employers  to  obtain  current  information  on  employ¬ 
ment  by  occupation. 

There  continues  to  exist  an  important  need  for  research 
on  occupational  choice  and  occupational  mobility  among 
women.  The  economist’s  systematic  treatment  of  occupational 
choice  goes  at  least  as  far  back  as  Adam  Smith,  with  refine¬ 
ments  continually  being  made.  In  recent  years,  there  have 
been  studies  which  examine  the  link  between  expected  life¬ 
time  labor  force  participation  and  the  occupational  affiliation 
of  women  [15;  16;  21] .  According  to  Zellner,  those  occupa¬ 
tions  which  involve  only  modest  wage-growth  possibilities 
but  relatively  high  wages  for  low  experience  levels  would 
tend  to  be  more  attractive  to  individuals  who  anticipate  rela¬ 
tively  little  labor  force  participation  over  the  lifetime.  Occu¬ 
pations  which  offer  ample  opportunities  for  wage  growth 
but  which  offer  relatively  low  wage  possibilities  for  low  ex¬ 
perience  levels  tend  to  pay  off  for  those  contemplating  full¬ 
time  labor  force  participation  over  the  working  life.  According 
to  Polachek,  those  who  anticipate  intermittent  labor  force 
participation  would  tend  to  be  attracted  to  occupations  in 
which  skill  depreciation  is  relatively  unimportant.  In  the 
absence  of  exceptionally  strong  nonpecuniary  rewards,  it 
simply  does  not  pay  to  invest  in  skills  which  rapidly  depreciate 
during  prolonged  absences  from  tire  labor  force  if  one  expects 
to  spend  lengthy  or  frequent  spells  out  of  the  labor  force. 

While  the  above  approaches  attempt  to  explain  the  occupa¬ 
tional  affiliations  of  women  on  the  basis  of  lower  expected 
lifetime  labor  supply  and  intermittent  labor  force  participation, 
they  are  not  meant  to  imply  that  discrimination  has  nothing  to 
do  with  tire  occupational  choices  of  women.  Labor  force  par¬ 
ticipation  and  occupational  choices  are  tire  results  of  con¬ 
strained  utility  maximization.  Where  women  are  concerned, 
labor  market  discrimination  or  tire  anticipation  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  obviously  influences  the  constraints.  In  order  to  better 
understand  tire  determinants  of  occupational  choice  and 
occupational  mobility,  we  require  longitudinal  data  at  tire 
household  level.  Tire  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  mature 
women  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  survey  data  that  is  needed. 
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Since  theories  of  human  capital  formation  and  occupational 
mobility  are  based  on  life  cycle  models,  it  is  imperative  that 
socioeconomic  data  on  women  over  their  working  lives  be 
made  available  for  research. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

In  order  to  ask  the  right  questions  about  the  occupational 
affiliation  of  women,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of 
theoretical  frame  of  reference.  Very  little  is  known  about  the 
technological  conditions  governing  the  formation  of  skills  on 
the  job,  and  much  more  needs  to  be  known  about  occupa¬ 
tional  choice  and  mobility.  As  a  small  step  toward  asking 
the  right  questions,  a  simple  framework  has  been  presented 
which  links  together  occupational  affiliation,  human  capital 
formation,  and  wage  rates.  It  affords  a  means  of  discussing 
both  theoretical  and  empirical-issues  that  relate  to  the  occupa¬ 
tional  attachments  of  women. 

Data  limitations  can  be  found  at  both  the  macroeconomic 
and  microeconomic  levels  of  analysis.  For  the  purposes  of 


understanding  and  predicting  changes  in  occupational  distri¬ 
bution  among  women,  annual  data  on  detailed  occupational 
distributions  must  be  made  available.  Similarly,  detailed 
occupational  data  should  be  made  available  on  a  more  frequent 
basis  for  local  labor  markets.  Public  policy  aimed  at  enhancing 
the  occupational  opportunities  for  women  cannot  be  made 
fully  operational  merely  on  the  basis  of  economy-wide  sta¬ 
tistics,  nor  can  individuals  really  respond  effectively  to  infor¬ 
mation  on  U.S.-wide  averages.  Finally,  comprehension  of  how 
individuals  choose  occupations  and  subsequently  form  market¬ 
able  skills  depends  upon  the  availability  of  longitudinal  data 
on  individual  households. 

Although  many  individuals  may  not  directly  consult  offi¬ 
cial  statistics  in  deciding  upon  human  capital  investments, 
they  do  form  perceptions  of  occupational  opportunities  from 
a  variety  of  sources  which  include  information  disseminated 
by  public  agencies.  The  purpose  of  the  statistics  is  to  facilitate 
resource  allocation  by  making  information  available  to  the 
public  and  policymakers  and  to  enable  researchers  to  better 
understand  the  process  of  occupational  choice  and  earnings 
generation. 
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In  gathering  today  to  discuss  possible  changes  in  the  census 
occupational  statistics,  we  join  a  long  and  distinguished  line  of 
predecessors.  For  the  tradition  of  reviewing  and  adjusting  the 
decennial  census  arose  with  its  inception.  To  set  the  historical 
stage  for  our  analysis  of  occupational  statistics  as  they  apply 
to  women,  let  me  begin  with  a  quotation: 

Interest  in  the  subject  to  women’s  position  in  the  economic 
world,  and  particularly  in  her  position  as  a  producer,  is  so 
universal  that  all  details  of  that  relationship  take  on  a 
considerable  importance.  But  curiosity  concerning  the  fact 
is  satisfied  only  with  great  difficulty  both  because  there  is  a 
dearth  of  material,  and  because  of  the  unorganized  form  in 
which  data  as  exist  are  to  be  found,  and  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  sources  from  which  they  must  be  drawn 

[Up-14]. 

More  than  70  years  have  passed  since  these  criticisms  were 
made.  Yet,  the  issues  we  shall  raise  today  are  not  very 
different  from  the  ones  disturbing  Abbott  and  Breckenridge. 
In  the  years  since  1906,  numerous  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  occupational  census  [24],  Most  recently,  the  297  3-digit 
census  occupation  categories  used  in  1960  were  expanded  to 
441  in  1970  in  order  to  try  to  reduce  the  large  number  of 
workers  who,  in  1960,  ended  up  in  the  “n.e.c.”  (not  elsewhere 
classified)  categories  within  the  major  occupational  groups. 
Many  job  titles  were  shifted  about  to  increase  homogeneity 
among  specific  categories.1  Some  of  the  added  job  titles 
reflected  the  growth  of  new,  technologically  innovative  occu¬ 
pations,  such  as  computer  related  jobs.  In  one  occupational 
group  of  great  importance  to  women,  “clerical  and  kindred 
workers,”  the  expansion  of  3-digit  categories  from  28  in  1960 
to  48  in  1970  was  a  response  to  the  occupation’s  growth, 
technological  change,  and  increased  specialization  of  function 
within  the  group  [27],  Since  the  1970  census,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  moved  to  eliminate  sex  stereotyping  in  the 
occupational  titles  [20]  .  One  hopes  that  the  references  to 
employee  as  “he”  will  also  be  eliminated  in  the  1980 
questionnaire. 

What  other  revisions  should  be  made  for  the  1980’s? 
Clearly,  before  making  any  new  recommendations,  we  must 
step  back  and  deal  with  the  more  fundamental  issue:  What 
kinds  of  questions  do  we  want  the  data  to  answer?  Oaxaca’s 
paper  provides  one  response  to  this  query.  He  focuses  on  the 
relationship  between  occupation,  skill  formation,  and  earnings 
and  argues  persuasively  that  occupational  data  are  important 


1  See  1 1  5] .  For  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  main  concerns  in  revising 
the  1960  occupational  system,  see  papers  by  Hodge  and  Siegel;  Greene; 
Lewis;  and  Cain,  Hansen,  and  Weisbrod  in  [  3] . 


in  order  to  more  fully  understand  the  relationship  between 
earnings  and  human  capital  accumulation.  But,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  other  questions  most  social  scientists  and  the 
general  public  want  to  be  able  to  answer  by  examining 
occupational  data. 

QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WITH 
OCCUPATIONAL  DATA 

In  my  view,  we  want  occupational  data  by  sex  for  three 
purposes,  their  relative  importance  not  necessarily  being 
reflected  by  the  order  in  which  they  are  discussed. 

First,  most  people  want  occupational  data  for  report-card 
purposes;  they  want  to  compare  the  distribution  of  women 
and  men  across  occupations  in  order  to  determine  if  women 
have  made  progress,  vis-a-vis  men,  where  progress  is  measured 
along  a  variety  of  dimensions,  including,  among  others, 
income,  status,  and  power.  This  is  the  purpose  Abbott  and 
Breckenridge  had  in  mind  when  they  indicated  they  were 
interested  in  women’s  position  in  the  economic  world. 

The  second  major  use  of  the  data  is  to  test  theories.  Social 
scientists  wish  to  ask  whether  the  data  provided  by  Govern¬ 
ment  statistics  confirm  the  relationships  posited  by  particular 
theories  and  to  what  extent  existing  theories  are  successful  in 
explaining  women’s  position  in  the  labor  force.  The  use  of 
occupational  data  to  test  aspects  of  the  human  capital  theory 
was  the  topic  Oaxaca  explored  in  his  paper. 

Finally,  social  scientists,  educational  planners,  and  the 
general  public  are  interested  in  using  occupational  statistics  for 
planning  purposes,  to  predict  which  occupations  are  likely  to 
require  expansion  or  contraction  in  the  future.  Such  predic¬ 
tions,  we  expect,  will  be  useful  to  individuals  in  making 
occupational  choices  and  to  educational  planners  in  deciding 
what  types  of  training  to  provide. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  major  uses  to  which  we  wish  to 
put  occupational  statistics:  Reporting  progress,  testing  theory, 
and  making  forecasts.  To  what  extent  are  the  current  data 
useful  for  these  purposes?  And  what  types  of  improvements 
would  more  adequately  meet  these  three  needs?  We  being  with 
the  report -card  function  of  the  data. 


/  wish  to  thank  Kathryn  Poss  for  excellent  research 
assistance  and  members  of  the  Education  and  Work 
Seminar  at  the  Stanford  School  of  Education,  especially 
Michael  Imber,  Henry  Levin,  Russell  Rumberger,  Joan 
Talbert,  and  David  Tyack,  for  helpful  discussion  of  this 
topic. 
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EXAMINING  PROGRESS:  THE 
REPORT-CARD  FUNCTION 

While  there  are  very  few  who  would  argue  that  men  and 
women  should  be  distributed  across  occupations  in  precisely 
the  same  proportions,  most  agree  that  the  current  distribution 
reflects  the  unnecessary  and  undesirable  interference  of 
sex-role  stereotyping  in  men’s  and  women’s  occupational 
choices  and  in  employers’  hiring  decisions.  These  stereotypes, 
which  intervene  on  both  the  supply  and  demand  sides  of  the 
market,  not  only  reduce  overall  productivity  but  also  cause 
inequities,  by  sex,  in  income,  decisionmaking  power  and  job 
autonomy.  Thus,  we  test  for  diminution  in  occupational 
segregation,  not  because  we  believe  that  such  diminution  is 
desirable  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  we  expect  that  a 
lessening  of  occupational  segregation  would  be  likely  to  result 
in  improvements  in  resource  utilization  and  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  income,  power,  and  autonomy  between  the 
sexes.2  In  my  view,  however,  the  current  data  on  occupations, 
by  sex,  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  measuring  progress  in 
either  resource  utilization  or  sex  equity  along  the  dimensions 
mentioned. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  occupational  data  we 
have  are  obtained  from  individuals  who  classify  themselves 
into  occupations.  While  difficulties  stemming  from  this 
procedure  may  be  smaller  than  those  in,  for  example,  some 
Latin  American  countries,  where  individuals  tend  to  classify 
themselves  by  their  academic  degree  regardless  of  their  current 
job,  there  are,  nonetheless,  problems  inherent  in  having 
Americans  classify  their  own  occupations.  For  example,  social 
scientists  have  noticed  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  Black 
women  domestics  and  the  increase  in  their  employment  in 
service  occupations.  It  may  well  be  that  the  statistics  overstate 
this  trend.  It  seems  likely  that  some  women  who  work  both  as 
domestics  and  as  service  workers  in  hotels  may  report 
themselves  as  being  in  the  higher  status  service  occupation, 
even  if  they  work  primarily  as  domestics.  Similarly,  the 
boundary  line  between  high-level  clerical  occupations  and 
low-level  administrative  occupations  is  quite  porous.  How 
much  of  the  increase  in  women  managers  represents  merely  an 
increased  propensity  for  clerical  workers  to  classfy  themselves 
as  administrators?  Clearly,  any  system  of  classification  of 
occupations  is  arbitrary  and  employers  may  also  sometimes 
have  incentives  to  shade  their  responses  to  questions  about 
employees’  occupational  classification,  as,  for  example,  on 
EEOC  forms.  However,  it  would  seem  particularly  useful  for 
the  Census  Bureau  to  increase  its  efforts  to  study  the  com¬ 
parability  of  individual  and  employer  occupational  classifica¬ 
tion  and  then  to  make  such  studies  available. 

The  second  major  problem  in  using  the  census  data  to 
measure  progress  stems  from  the  fact  that,  while  these  data 
provide  information  on  the  characteristics  of  job  holders  by 
occupation,  they  do  not  provide  information,  with  the 
exception  of  an  industry  designation,  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  occupation  itself.  Abbott  and  Breckenridge  noted  this  in 
1906:  “.  .  .  the  census  of  so-called  occupations  is  not  a  census 
of  occupations,  as  such,  but  of  occupational  groups. .  .  .  From 

2  Although  Oaxaca  and  others  stress  the  connection  between 
occupation  and  income,  it  seems  to  me  that,  to  most  social  scientists 
and  certainly  to  the  general  public,  issues  of  equity  in  prestige, 
decisionmaking  power,  and  job  autonomy  are  also  important.  1  omit 
the  matter  of  prestige  from  the  discussion  because  of  the  dispute  within 
the  sociological  literature  about  whether  or  not  there  are  sex 
differences  in  prestige  among  employed  persons.  See  [  14;  26] . 


it  we  can  learn  how  many,  who,  in  connection  with  what 
general  industries,  but  not  what”  [1,  p.  40] . 

The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  does,  indeed, 
contain  information  on  some  occupational  characteristics,  but 
the  DOT  classification  system  has  been  different  from  that 
used  by  the  Census  Bureau.  Thus,  researchers  interested  in  the 
utilization  of  skills  and/or  training  or  wishing  to  test  whether 
recent  changes  in  women’s  occupational  attainment  have 
resulted  in  a  closer  fit  between  women’s  training  and  their  use 
of  that  training  in  their  jobs  have  been  seriously  hampered.  In 
the  Fall  of  1977,  however,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
issued  the  Standard  Occupational  Classification  Manual  [28] . 
Combining  census  data  on  the  sex  composition  of  occupations 
with  DOT  data  on  job  content  should  be  possible  for  the  1980 
census. 

With  respect  to  measuring  changes  in  income  equity,  by 
occupation  for  men  and  women,  the  census  data  are  also 
deficient.  Table  4  of  the  1970  Subject  Report  Occupation  by 
Industry  provides  us  with  information  for  both  sexes,  sepa¬ 
rately,  on  the  mean  earnings  in  1969  of  employed  persons 
with  earnings  in  1969  according  to  industry,  by  occupation. 
However,  since  there  is  considerable  variation,  by  sex,  in  the 
number  of  hours  of  employment,  it  is  difficult  to  use  these 
data  to  measure  progress  toward  income  equity  within  an 
occupation.  Average  annual  wage  rates  by  sex,  by  occupation, 
are  required,  and  the  standard  deviations  associated  with  the 
average  rates  should  also  be  made  available. 

The  problem  of  measuring  progress  toward  equity  in 
decisionmaking  power  or  job  autonomy  is  even  more  difficult. 
For  example,  suppose  we  find,  as  indeed  we  do,  that  the 
proportion  of  managers  who  are  women  is  increasing.  The 
usual  interpretation  of  this  finding  is  that  decisionmaking 
power  and  job  autonomy  are  becoming  more  equitably 
distributed  between  the  sexes.  But,  such  conclusions  are 
hardly  warranted. 

At  the  2-digit  level  of  information  (the  level  at  which  our 
annual  data  are  presented  and  the  level  at  which  EEOC  data 
are  collected),  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  managers  who 
are  women  says  virtually  nothing  about  the  redistribution  of 
decisionmaking  power  or  job  autonomy.  The  components  of 
the  2-digit  category  “managers  and  administrators,  except 
farm”  are  too  dissimilar  to  reach  conclusions  about  these 
matters.  College  presidents,  corporate  officers,  and  cabinet 
officials  are  all  managers  and  administrators,  as  are  funeral 
directors,  office  managers,  superintendents  and  elementary 
school  principals. 

Even  at  the  3-digit  level,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  firm 
conclusions  about  decisionmaking  power  or  job  autonomy. 
For  example,  the  manager  of  a  chain  store  or  franchise 
operation  generally  has  much  less  decisionmaking  power  than 
the  manager  of  an  independent  store.  Yet,  both  are  included 
under  census  code  231,  “sales  managers  and  department 
heads,  retail  trade.”  And  those  of  us  in  academia  are  all 
familiar  with  the  substantial  diversity  within  the  census 
category  235,  “school  administrators,  college.”  Suppose,  by 
way  of  illustration,  that,  in  these  times  of  budget  stringency,  a 
retiring  associate  dean  (male)  is  replaced  by  an  administrative 
assistant  (female).  The  statistics  would  indicate  that  the 
percentage  of  women  college  administrators  had  increased. 
Yet,  it  would  certainly  not  be  the  case  that  the  decisionmaking 
power  (or,  indeed,  the  status  or  income)  formerly  accruing  to 
men  had  now  been  redistributed  to  women. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be 
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met  through  the  usual  census  publications.  What  is  required  to 
measure  progress  in  the  redistribution  of  decisionmaking 
power  between  the  sexes  is  a  series  of  carefully  executed  case 
studies  which  directly  examine  this  matter  in  instances  where 
women  have  moved  into  formerly  male  positions. 

TESTING  OF  THEORY 

We  turn  now  to  the  use  of  occupational  statistics  to  test 
theory.  Oaxaca  has  given  us  a  useful  discussion  of  the  way  in 
which  occupational  data  can  be  used  to  test  several  aspects  of 
human  capital  theory.  His  observation  that  investment  in 
specific  human  capital  is  tantamount  to  making  an  occupa¬ 
tional  choice  provides  a  nice  link  between  the  discussion  here 
and  the  way  in  which  human  capital  theory  is  usually  framed. 
His  model  also  provides  us  with  some  specific  testable 
relationships  between  earnings,  human  capital  accumulation, 
and  occupation.  In  Oaxaca’s  view,  testing  of  his  model  would 
require  only  two  relatively  modest  changes  in  the  occupational 
data  now  provided:  The  publication  of  average  annual  wage 
rates  by  sex,  by  occupation,  and  the  publication,  on  an  annual 
basis,  of  3-digit  occupational  information  by  sex. 

However,  the  human  capital  theory  is  no  longer  the  only 
one  in  town.  Moreover,  there  are  some  aspects  of  human 
capital  theory  testing  that  Oaxaca  has  ignored. 

There  are  currently  several  different  theories  which  seek  to 
explain  the  female/male  wage  differential.  Although  earlier 
work  on  this  topic,  by  Fawcett  and  Edgeworth,  highlighted 
the  connection  between  sex  differences  in  pay  and  sex 
differences  in  occupation,  with  the  exception  of  Bergmann, 
modern  neoclassical  theoreticians  have  not  emphasized  the 
role  of  occupational  segregation  in  determining  the  F/M  pay 
differential  [6;  7;  1 2;  13] .  Rather,  neoclassical  explanations  of 
the  sex-salary  differential  have  stressed,  on  the  demand  side, 
either  the  taste  for  discrimination  (women  are  paid  less  than  men 
in  order  to  compensate  employers  for  the  disutility  of  hiring 
women)  or  statistical  discrimination  (women  are  paid  less  than 
men  to  compensate  risk  averse  employers  for  the  less  reliable 
information  which  is  available  about  women  employees).  On 
the  supply  side,  neoclassicists  have  relied  on  the  human  capital 
construct  (sex  differences  in  pay  reflect  sex  differences  in 
human  capital)  [2;  4;  5;  17;  19;  251 . 

Segmented  labor  market  (SLM)  theorists,  on  the  other 
hand,  have,  as  their  appellation  suggests,  made  the  relationship 
between  occupational  segregation  and  pay  differentials  a 
central  focus  of  their  work  [8;  1 1 ;  21  ] .  The  two  key  elements 
of  their  approach  are  as  follows.  First,  either  to  enhance 
efficiency,  or,  in  the  more  radical  versions,  to  achieve  social 
control,  employers  find  it  useful  to  segment  the  work  force  so 
that  men  and  women  are  assigned  to  mutually  exclusive  job 
ladders.  Second,  the  job  evaluation  process  within  internal 
labor  markets  assigns  higher  wages  or  salaries  to  those  job 
clusters  reserved  for  males.  While  persisting  pay  differentials, 
by  sex,  are  an  anomaly  for  the  neoclassical  model,  in  the  SLM 
theory,  they  are  a  fully  expected  outcome. 

The  need  for  information  on  job  content  in  order  to  test 
SLM  theories  is  clear.  For  whether  the  theories  divide 
occupations  into  two,  three  or  four  segments,  they  are 
basically  trying  to  distinguish  “good”  from  “bad”  jobs  and  to 
relate  this  distinction  to  differences  in  earnings.  Several  studies 
have  used  the  DOT  to  try  to  distinguish  so-called  primary  and 
secondary  jobs.3  It  would  also  be  useful  to  compare  the 

3  For  example,  see  [9;  22  j . 


quality  of  working  conditions  of  female-typed  and  male-typed 
jobs.  Again  the  ability  to  translate  easily  between  the  DOT  and 
census  categories  is  critical.  In  addition,  since  one  of  the  most 
important  determinants  of  a  “good”  job  is  its  potential  for 
increasing  earnings  with  experience,  testing  SLM  theories 
would  be  greatly  aided  if,  for  each  3-digit  occupation,  we  had 
information  not  only  on  the  average  wage  rate  but  also  on  the 
average  wage  rate  of  employees  with  low,  medium,  and  high 
levels  of  experience.  Such  observations  would  supply  a  far 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  relative  desirability  of  particular 
occupations  than  we  can  obtain  at  present. 

A  second  issue  dealt  with  by  SLM  theories  is  the  stability  of 
occupational  segregation.  The  1/1000  sample  of  the  1970 
census  asked  not  only  the  respondent’s  present  occupation  but 
also  his  or  her  1965  occupation.  This  information  has 
permitted  some  interesting  observations  to  be  made  on  the 
mobility  out  of  secondary  jobs  for  various  groups  [9] .  It  is 
hoped  that  the  1980  census  will  continue  to  ask  about  the 
occupational  history  of  respondents  in  the  1/1000  sample. 

Occupational  history  of  a  different  sort  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  useful  in  testing  the  human  capital  theory  proposition 
that  women  earn  less  than  men  because  they  pay  a  penalty  for 
discontinuous  labor  force  participation.  This  hypothesis  has 
been  tested  using  the  smaller  samples  from  the  National 
Longitudinal  Survey  and  the  University  of  Michigan  Panel  of 
Income  Dynamics  [10;  16;  17;  18;  23].  If  a  question  on  past 
labor  force  behavior  were  asked  in  the  1/1000  census  sample, 
it  is  likely  that  the  penalty  hypothesis  might  be  more 
definitively  investigated. 

FORECASTING 

The  final  purpose  of  census  occupational  data  that  we 
will  consider  is  forecasting.  Here,  I  can  only  agree  with 
Oaxaca  that  more  research  is  required  on  the  determinants  of 
initial  occupational  choice  by  young  men  and  women  and 
changes  in  those  choices  over  the  life  cycle.  In  particular,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  extent  to  which  young  people 
obtain  and  use  census  information  on  occupations  and  income, 
as  well  as  census  forecasts  on  future  occupational  needs.  It 
would  also  be  interesting  to  monitor  the  relationship  between 
changes  in  the  sex  composition  of  occupations  and  the  job 
choices  made  by  young  people. 

I  also  agree  with  Oaxaca  that  forecasts  of  future  occupa¬ 
tional  requirements  need  to  be  made  at  the  local  level.  Since 
educational  planning  and  retraining  of  unemployed  workers  are 
carried  out  by  States  and/or  counties,  occupational  forecasts 
must  correspond  to  the  need  for  information  at  those  levels.  I 
am  not  clear,  however,  why  Oaxaca  thinks  that  occupational 
employment  should  be  forecast  by  sex.  I  would  prefer  to  see 
forecasts  made  in  terms  of  need  for  personpower,  with  the 
assumption  that  the  job  openings  could  be  trained  for  and 
obtained  by  individuals  of  either  sex. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  conclude  with  two  points.  First,  it  is  clear  that 
several  of  the  problems  I  have  discussed  concerning  occupa¬ 
tional  statistics  are  relevant  to  all  of  the  purposes  I  have 
outlined.  However,  I  have  specifically  sought,  in  my  com¬ 
ments,  to  emphasize  that  census  occupational  information  is 
desired  for  many  purposes;  for  only  by  keeping  these  several 
purposes  firmly  in  mind  can  suggestions  for  altering  census 
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categories  be  evaluated.  For  example,  Oaxaca  cites  a  study  by 
Welch  and  MacLennan  which  suggests  that  the  detailed  census 
occupational  titles  ought  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a 
classification  scheme  using  only  nine  categories  [29] .  This  pro¬ 
posal  is  defended  by  the  authors  on  the  grounds  that  these  nine 
categories  capture  98  percent  of  the  wage  variance  in  male 
wages.  Not  only  does  this  proposal  totally  ignore  the  issue  of 
sex  differences  in  occupations,  it  also  fails  to  recognize  the 
forecasting  function  of  occupational  statistics  and  the  fact  that 
theory  testing  involves  more  than  simply  testing  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  occupation  and  income.  Proposals  for  altering 
census  occupational  categories  need  to  be  evaluated  con¬ 


cerning  their  effects  on  all  three  of  the  functions  outlined. 

Second,  I  wish  to  support  Oaxaca’s  suggestion  that  3-digit 
level  occupational  information,  by  sex,  be  published  annually. 
Gearly  3-digit  level  statistics  are  lequired  for  forecasting. 
Moreover,  while  I  have  indicated  that  frequently  occupational 
data  are  used  to  make  unwarranted  claims  (especially  con¬ 
cerning  progress  for  women  vis  a  vis  men),  I  prefer  to  have 
journalists  and  others  reach  conclusions  based  on  the  more 
accurate  3-digit  statistics  than  on  the  2-digit  level  numbers 
currently  being  published.  As  1  have  tried  to  suggest,  changes 
in  the  sex  composition  of  2-digit  categories  can  be  extremely 
misleading. 
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RESPONSE  TO  DISCUSSANT’S  COMMENTS 


Ronald  L.  Oaxaca 

University  of  Arizona 


My  discussant,  Myra  Strober,  suggests  that  forecasts  of  local 
labor  market  occupational  employment  should  not  be  made 
separately  for  men  and  women  workers.  Her  concern  is  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  possibility  that  the  results  of  these  forecasts 
could  be  mistakenly  construed  as  evidence  that  women  do  not 
seek  employment  outside  the  traditionally  female  occupations. 
I  do  not  deny  that  some  may  be  tempted  to  make  this  in¬ 
ference.  However,  people  can,  and  do  occasionally,  attempt  to 
make  this  inference  on  the  basis  of  currently  available  statistics. 
Yet,  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  making  the  data  available. 

It  must  be  understood  that  forecasts  indicate  some  likely 
state  of  events  that  will  occur  in  the  future  if  tilings  continue 


as  they  have  in  the  recent  past.  In  the  context  of  separate 
occupational  employment  forecasts  for  men  and  women,  a 
forecast  of  occupational  distributions  that  are  viewed  as  un¬ 
desirable  should  put  into  motion  various  policies  aimed  at 
facilitating  the  opening  up  of  nontraditional  occupations  to 
women.  This  should  provide  an  attractive  alternative  to  the 
current  practice  of  passively  examining  past  data  to  discern 
the  effects  of  past  policies.  The  only  individuals  who  might 
lose  by  an  active  policy  of  attempting  to  head  off  dire  predic¬ 
tions  of  occupational  distributions  would  be  the  forecasters 
themselves,  whose  forecasts  would  be  rendered  inaccurate  to 
the  extent  that  policy  intervention  is  successful. 
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Discrim  ina  tion 


DATA  NEEDS  RELATING  TO  FIGHTING  EMPLOYMENT 
DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  WOMEN 


Barbara  R.  Bergmann 

University  of  Maryland 


Among  those  social  scientists  who  have  tried  to  follow 
ends  in  the  labor  market  position  of  minorities  and  women 
the  United  States,  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a 
mcensus  that  although  some  progress  has  been  made  over  the 
st  decade,  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done.  We  have  not 
;t  brought  a  fair  share  of  qualified  minority  people  and 
omen  into  jobs  from  which  they  have  been  traditionally 
;cluded,  and  we  have  not  yet  made  fair  hiring,  promotion, 
id  pay  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception.  It  would  not  be 
irrect  to  say  that  lack  of  adequate  data  has  been  a  chief 
luse  of  the  slow  progress  we  have  experienced.  However,  the 
Election  and  dissemination  of  relevant  data  by  the  Govern- 
ent  are  of  substantial  importance  in  the  continuing  attempt 
i  reduce  discrimination,  and  an  improved  program  of  pro- 
ding  useful  information  might  well  make  a  considerable 
mtribution  toward  a  more  efficient  and  more  vigorous  en- 
ircement  effort. 

Data  which  bear  on  issues  relating  to  employment  discrimi- 
ition  are  important  in  two  contexts:  One  set  of  data  is 
;eful  in  setting  national  attitudes  and  policies,  and  another 
iverlapping)  data  set  is  needed  for  dealing  with  situations  of 
dividual  employers  and  particular  groups  of  their  employees, 
i  this  paper,  the  first  part  deals  with  the  adequacy  and  avail- 
lility  of  the  kinds  of  data  needed  for  the  direction  of 
itional  policy  and  the  second  part,  with  data  needs  for  use  in 
mnection  with  individual  work  establishments. 

DATA  NEEDS  IN  SETTING  NATIONAL  POLICY 
ON  DISCRIMINATION 

Probably  the  most  important  use  of  economic  data  relating 
)  discrimination  is  their  direct  use  in  public  discussions  of  the 
tuation  of  groups  which  have  been  targets  of  discrimination, 
)  motivate  ameliorative  policies  on  their  behalf.  Data  which 
e  used  as  ingredients  to  research  may  also  end  up  having  a 
olicy  influence,  depending  on  the  relevance  of  the  research 
id  the  researcher’s  flair  for  exposition. 

The  kinds  of  information  (classified  by  race  and  sex) 
f  most  importance  for  direct  use  in  public  policy  discussion 
nd  in  research  relating  to  discrimination  are- 

1.  Distribution  of  employment  by  occupation 

2.  Unemployment  rates 

3.  Wage  rates  or  wage  income 

4.  Characteristics  of  individuals,  by  group  (such  as  educa¬ 
tion,  measures  of  labor  market  attachment,  and  ex¬ 
perience),  which  must  be  accounted  for  before  a  verdict 


on  the  extent  of  employer  discrimination  can  be  drawn 
up 

5.  Labor  turnover  statistics  (separations,  accessions,  and 
promotions)  which  provide  information  on  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  personnel  movement  (which  may  tend  to  be 
administered  by  employers  in  a  discriminatory  or  non- 
discriminatory  way) 

The  first  three  items  constitute  the  prime  indexes  of  a 
group’s  success  or  failure  in  the  labor  market.  They,  plus  the 
next  two,  are  also  major  ingredients  to  research  on  the  labor 
market  problems  of  discriminated-against  groups.  In  the  United 
States,  concern  for  the  position  of  Blacks  in  the  labor  market 
has  been  largely  fueled  by  monthly  releases  of  unemployment 
rates.  Annual  income  surveys,  which  have  been  used  as  proxies 
in  the  absence  of  good  wage-rate  data,  have  also  played  a  part. 
With  respect  to  women,  it  is  probably  the  income  survey  re¬ 
sults  and  the  data  on  occupational  distribution  by  sex  which 
have  had  the  most  influence  in  arousing  women  to  their  situ¬ 
ation  and  educating  the  public  to  their  labor  market  problems. 

Having  delineated  the  major  kinds  of  information  which  are 
needed  to  the  context  of  the  debate  and  decisionmaking  over 
national  policies,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask- 

•  How  often  should  each  kind  of  data  be  made  available? 

•  What  industries  and  occupations  should  be  broken  out? 

•  What  geographic  areas  should  be  distinguished? 

•  How  well  do  published  data  cover  the  needs? 

•  What  are  some  of  the  other  problems  with  published 
data? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  on  an  assessment  of 
the  balance  of  costs  and  benefits  and  are  not  going  to  be  the 
same  in  all  times  and  places. 

Occupational  Breakdowns  in  Macrodata 

Data  on  sex  differences  in  the  distribution  of  employed 
persons  by  current  occupation  are  central  to  all  discussions 
of  discrimination.  While  some  employers  discriminate  by 
denying  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  the  most  common  form  of 


Some  of  the  material  in  this  paper  draws  on  a  review  by 
the  author  being  prepared  for  the  National  Commission 
on  Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics. 
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discrimination  is  an  unwillingness  to  hire  or  promote  women 
into  types  of  jobs  from  which  they  have  traditionally  been 
absent.  Disparities  by  sex  in  unemployment  rates  and  wage 
incomes  follow  from  the  practice  of  discrimination  in  hiring 
and  promotion,  but  the  primary  practices  themselves  are 
most  clearly  revealed  in  the  occupational  data. 

Women  in  the  United  States  tend  to  be  excluded  from 
jobs  which  have  a  supervisory  or  management  component, 
or  from  which  supervisors  are  chosen.  They  also  tend  to  be 
excluded  from  jobs  in  which  there  is  a  significant  and  lasting 
component  of  learning-by-doing.  Published  occupational 
breakdowns  should  make  these  exclusions  clear  and  also  to 
make  it  possible  to  chart  progress  in  breaking  down  exclusion¬ 
ary  practices.  The  present  31 -occupation  breakdown,  by  sex 
and  age,  shown  monthly  in  Employment  and  Earnings  is 
excellent.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  this  were  published 
on  a  race  by  sex  by  age  basis.  (See  table  A-21  from  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Earnings,  reproduced  on  p.  45.) 

Industry  Breakdowns  of  Employment  Data 

In  the  past,  the  employment  of  women  by  a  particular 
industry  depended  largely  on  the  distribution  of  the  industry’s 
jobs  by  occupation.  The  measure  of  an  industry’s  progress  is 
not  how  many  women  it  employs,  but  how  many  it  has  hired 
for  nontraditional  jobs.  Thus,  the  industry  data  most  valuable 
for  policy  purposes  would  be  data  available  on  an  occupation 
by  industry  by  race  by  sex  basis.  The  currently  published 
breakdown  giving  occupation  by  industry  monthly  (table  A-24 
of  Employment  and  Earnings )  for  all  workers  would  be 
valuable  if  broken  down  monthly  by  race  by  sex  by  occupa¬ 
tion  by  industry. 

When  the  enforcement  agencies  focus  on  a  particular  in¬ 
dustry’s  (for  a  particular  firm’s)  employment  practices,  it 
frequently  makes  sense  to  organize  the  employment  data  for 
that  industry  in  a  way  which  relate  to  the  particularities  of 
that  industry.  (This  is  discussed  below.)  However,  there 
are  times  when  data  organized  for  enforcement  purposes 
become  (or  can  be  made)  highly  relevant  to  public  policy 
discussions  on  the  problem  of  discrimination— its  forms,  its 
consequences,  and  the  potential  remedies.  Data  of  these  kinds 
sometimes  have  an  immediacy  which  aggregate  monthly  time 
series  lack.  Relatively  minor  use  has  been  made  of  such  data 
for  policy  purposes,  and  most  writers  on  policy  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  economists  specializing  in  research  in  the  area  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  seem  oblivious  to  its  potential.  (See  the  recent 
deposition  (under  oath)  by  a  highly  respected  researcher 
specializing  in  the  economic  careers  of  women  workers  in 
which  he  argued  that  females  have  had  an  equal  opportunity 
with  males  to  be  employed  in  all  jobs.1 )  The  organized  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  data  made  available  and  put  into  the  public 
domain  as  a  result  of  court  or  regulatory  proceedings  (as  in 
the  Liberty  Mutual  case  or  the  AT&T  case)  would  be  highly 
desirable. 

Data  on  Wages  or  Income  and  on  Earners’ 
Characteristics 

Information  by  race  and  sex  on  basic  hourly  wage  rates 
paid,  although  it  would  clearly  be  useful  in  many  research 
contexts  (including,  but  certainly  not  limited  to,  studies  of 
discrimination),  is  most  notable  by  its  absence  in  the  United 


States.  Only  the  Area  Wage  Surveys  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  offer  actual  wage  rates,  and  these  are  only  for  a 
scattering  of  particular  occupations.  These  data  are  available 
by  sex  but  not  by  race  for  local  labor  markets  and  are  obtained 
from  employers.  The  surveys  provide  no  mformation  on 
worker  characteristics  beyond  sex.  It  is  perhaps  ironic  that 
an  astute  observer  of  labor  markets  believes  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  data  actually  encourages  and  aids  in  employer  wage 
discrimination  by  sex,  since  employers  allegedly  use  them  in 
deciding  what  wages  to  offer  [2] .  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  should  perhaps  consider  the  truth  to  this  assertion,  and 
consider  discontinuing  their  publication.  They  have  been  little 
used  in  research.2 

The  major  source  of  U.S.  Government  data  on  wage  pay¬ 
ments  used  extensively  in  research  on  race  and  sex  bias  has 
been  data  deriving  from  the  Current  Population  Reports, 
which  give  wage  income.  These  data  are  available  annually  in 
published  form  (Series  P-60),  and  tapes  are  made  available  to 
researchers,  which  give  data  on  individuals,  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  relate  an  individual’s  wage  income  to  his  or  her  hours, 
occupation,  industry,  education,  age,  family  status,  etc. 
Similar  information  has  been  provided  by  the  Survey  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  surveys  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  provide 
wage  data  and  are  particularly  rich  in  variables  relating  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  earners  and  include  information  on  work 
history,  attitudes,  numbers  and  ages  of  children,  and  a  host  of 
other  topics.  They  also  provide  data  on  individuals  at  different 
points  in  time.  Another  source  of  these  kinds  of  data  is  the 
surveys  done  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Geographic  Breakdowns  in  Macrodata 

For  purposes  of  national  policy  against  discrimination, 
geographic  breakdowns  of  unemployment  statistics  by  race 
and  sex  are  important  where  there  are  suspected  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  in  the  degree  of  discrimination  by  region.  In 
the  case  of  sex  discrimination,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such 
regional  differences  would  develop,  although  they  do  not  seem 
of  importance  now.  Since  1970,  State  and  metropolitan  area 
breakdowns  of  employment  and  unemployment  by  sex  by 
major  occupation  and  by  race  by  occupation  have  been 
available  annually  in  the  BLS  publication,  Geographic  Profile 
of  Employment  and  Unemployment.  It  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  if  the  data  could  be  published  on  a  race  by  sex  by  occu¬ 
pation  basis. 

The  antidiscrimination  agencies  which  use  geographic 
differences  to  allocate  resources  among  regional  offices  can 
presumably  rely,  to  some  extent,  on  establishment-level  date 
the  agency  should  be  collecting,  as  discussed  in  the  nexl 
section. 

Vacancy  Data 

We  currently  have  no  data  on  vacancies  that  are  occasionec 
when  the  installation  of  a  worker  in  a  job  lags  behind  the  jot 


1  Deposition  of  Solomon  William  Polachek  in  the  case  of  Lemons 
et  at.  v.  The  City  and  County  of  Denver,  March  24,  1978,  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colorado,  p.  12. 

2 The  most  notable  use  has  been  of  the  data  on  office  occupation; 
in  [1]. 
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Employed  Persons,  by  Occupation,  Sex,  and  Age 


(In  thousands) 


Occupation 

Total 

Males,  20  years  and  over 

Females,  20  years  and  over 

Males,  16-19  years 

Females,  1619  years 

Oct. 

1976 

Oct. 

1977 

Oct. 

1976 

Oct. 

1977 

Oct. 

1976 

Oct. 

1977 

Oct. 

1976 

Oct . 
1977 

Oct. 

1976 

Oct. 

1977 

TOTAL 

88,697 

92,230 

49,215 

50,610 

32,430 

34,109 

3,756 

4,076 

3,296 

3,436 

White-collar  workers . 

44,387 

46,332 

21,291 

21,946 

20,871 

22,032 

611 

658 

1,614 

1,696 

Professional  and  technical  . . 

13,612 

14,251 

7,734 

8,069 

5,736 

6,031 

65 

70 

76 

81 

Health  workers  . 

2,343 

2,534 

809 

876 

1,519 

1,649 

3 

3 

13 

8 

Teachers,  except  college  . 

3,224 

3,196 

898 

905 

2,302 

2,278 

3 

5 

21 

8 

Other  professional  and  technical . 

8,045 

8,521 

6,027 

6,288 

1,915 

2,104 

59 

62 

42 

65 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm  . 

9,463 

9,981 

7,507 

7,715 

1,892 

2,168 

37 

58 

27 

39 

Salaried  workers .  . 

7,757 

8,036 

6,160 

6,218 

1,536 

1,726 

34 

56 

27 

36 

Self-employed  workers  in  retail  trade . 

905 

957 

656 

662 

247 

291 

2 

2 

-- 

3 

Self-employed  workers,  except  retail  trade 

801 

988 

690 

836 

110 

152 

1 

-- 

-- 

Sales  workers 

5,592 

5,727 

2,867 

2,966 

2,073 

2,163 

252 

247 

400 

352 

Retail  trade 

3,096 

3,093 

960 

953 

1,576 

1,604 

189 

202 

371 

334 

Other  industries  . 

2,496 

2,634 

1,907 

2,013 

497 

558 

63 

45 

29 

19 

Clerical  workers  . 

15,721 

16,373 

3,183 

3,196 

11,170 

11,670 

257 

284 

1,111 

1,223 

Stenographers,  typists,  and  secretaries 

4,408 

4,686 

86 

75 

3,951 

4,241 

10 

7 

361 

363 

Other  clerical  workers . 

11,313 

11,687 

3,097 

3,121 

7,219 

7,429 

247 

277 

750 

860 

Blue-collar  workers 

29,354 

30,536 

22,144 

22,827 

4,779 

4,987 

2,030 

2,260 

401 

462 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

11,486 

11,969 

10,582 

10,932 

473 

564 

393 

430 

38 

44 

Carpenters 

1,077 

1,214 

999 

1,113 

8 

7 

67 

92 

4 

2 

Construction  craft,  except  carpenters  .  , 

2,393 

2,390 

2,280 

2,278 

23 

18 

92 

96 

— 

— 

Mechanics  and  repairers  .  . 

3,031 

3,243 

2,860 

3,072 

28 

52 

143 

119 

-- 

2 

Metal  craft 

1,200 

1,256 

1,154 

1,200 

20 

25 

24 

29 

2 

1 

Blue  collar  worker  supervisors,  not  elsewhere 
classified .  ... 

1,477 

1,549  ' 

1,357 

1,382 

109 

155 

9 

10 

3 

2 

All  other  .  . 

2,307 

2,318 

1,931 

1,887 

285 

307 

59 

84 

31 

39 

Operatives,  except  transport 

10,131 

10,459 

5,567 

5,646 

3,734 

3,849 

582 

653 

248 

311 

Durable  goods  manufacturing 

4,533 

4,801 

2,899 

3,011 

1,381 

1,453 

178 

239 

74 

99 

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing 

3,245 

3,328 

1,239 

1,205 

1,776 

1,841 

115 

127 

115 

155 

Other  industries 

2,353 

2,330 

1,429 

1,430 

577 

555 

289 

287 

59 

57 

Transport  equipment  operatives 

3,362 

3,499 

2,938 

3,056 

235 

257 

178 

175 

11 

11 

Drivers,  motor  vehicles 

2,843 

2,933 

2,464 

2,553 

219 

234 

149 

136 

10 

10 

All  other  .  . 

519 

566 

474 

503 

15 

22 

29 

39 

1 

1 

Nontarm  laborers 

4,376 

4,609 

3,057 

3,193 

337 

318 

878 

1,002 

104 

96 

Construction  . 

751 

873 

590 

693 

11 

10 

144 

172 

7 

_ 

Manufacturing 

1,055 

1,066 

830 

814 

120 

109 

100 

132 

4 

12 

Other  industries 

2,570 

2,669 

1,637 

1,687 

206 

199 

634 

697 

93 

86 

Service  workers 

12,031 

12,485 

3,689 

3,749 

6,284 

6,607 

823 

900 

1,235 

1,228 

Private  household  workers 

1,177 

1,191 

13 

23 

890 

946 

9 

21 

265 

200 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

10,854 

11,294 

3,676 

3,726 

5,394 

5,661 

814 

879 

970 

1,028 

Food  service  workers  . 

3,975 

4,179 

730 

735 

2,066 

2,151 

509 

570 

670 

723 

Protective  service  workers . 

1,257 

1,291 

1,144 

1,174 

82 

101 

25 

11 

7 

5 

All  other  . 

5,622 

5,824 

1,802 

1,817 

3,246 

3,409 

280 

298 

293 

300 

Farm  workers 

2,925 

2,878 

2,091 

2,087 

496 

483 

291 

257 

47 

50 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

1,550 

1,493 

1,433 

1,373 

102 

112 

14 

9 

1 

— 

Farm  laborers  and  supervisors . 

1,375 

1,385 

658 

714 

394 

371 

277 

248 

46 

51 

Paid  workers 

1,015 

1,074 

630 

683 

158 

161 

194 

192 

33 

37 

Unpaid  family  workers 

360 

311 

28 

_ 

31 

236 

210 

83 

56 

13 

14 

NOTE :  Reproduced  from  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  November  1977 ,  p.  34. 
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being  opened  up,  which  occurs  either  through  worker  separa¬ 
tion  or  through  the  job  being  newly  created.  Vacancy  data  are 
useful  because,  when  added  to  employment  estimates,  they 
allow  estimates  of  the  total  stock  of  job  slots.  Such  informa¬ 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  labor  turnover  information,  is  useful 
in  studying  the  dynamics  of  the  labor  market  and  in  contrast¬ 
ing  the  workings  of  a  nondiscriminatory  labor  market  with  a 
discriminatory  one.  Vacancy  data  were  published  for  a  number 
of  yeais  in  the  United  States  (in  Employment  and  Earnings), 
but  they  have  been  discontinued,  resulting  in  lost  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  research.  To  be  maximally  helpful,  they  should  be 
available  by  occupation  and  industry. 

Labor  Turnover  Statistics 

Labor  turnover  statistics  have  a  special  place  in  antidis¬ 
crimination  efforts.  There  is  very  little  sentiment  for  displacing 
sitting  jobholders  to  take  care  of  members  of  discriminated- 
against  groups,  even  if  the  jobholders  are  acknowledged  to 
have  gotten  their  job  through  a  discriminatory  process.  The 
focus  of  antidiscriminatory  efforts  is,  therefore,  on  the  luring 
and  promotion  which  are  now  going  on  or  will  go  on  in  the 
future.  It  is  only  through  affecting  the  hiring  and  promotion 
process  (the  distribution  of  the  flows  of  employees  into 
particular  job  categories)  that  the  distribution  of  stocks  (the 
distribution  of  sitting  employees  by  race  by  sex  by  job)  will 
be  affected. 

Labor  turnover  and,  in  particular,  accessions  to  employ¬ 
ment  or  to  a  different  status  within  a  firm,  provide  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  change.  It  is  extremely  important  for  policy 
purposes  to  know  the  extent  of  such  opportunities  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  used  in  a  nondiscriminatory 
way. 

In  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  the  information 
available  on  labor  turnover  is  totally  inadequate  for  purposes 
of  antidiscrimination  policy.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
publishes  turnover  data  monthly  for  detailed  manufacturing 
industries  and  selected  nonmanufacturing  industries  from  in¬ 
dustry  sources.  For  these  data  to  be  useful  for  antidiscrimina¬ 
tion  purposes,  they  would  have  to  be  broken  down  by  race 
by  sex  by  major  occupation. 

Another  source  of  labor  turnover  data  is  the  presently 
unpublished  gross  flow  tabulations,  which  are  based  on  the 
monthly  survey  of  households  and  follow  the  transitions  of 
individuals,  by  race,  sex,  and  age,  from  their  industry,  occu¬ 
pation,  and  employment  status  in  one  month  to  their  status 
in  the  subsequent  month.  Unfortunately,  the  interpretation 
of  these  data  is  made  difficult  by  problems  with  those  parts 
of  the  questionnaire  of  the  Current  Population  Survey  relating 
to  labor  force  status— problems  which  have  been  known  to 
exist  for  at  least  20  years  but,  nevertheless,  persist.  Clearing 
up  these  problems  to  make  these  data  usable  would  be  a 
great  step  forward. 

Problems  With  Currently  Published  Series 

A  major  problem  with  the  published  data  on  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  that  some  of  the  methods  of  collecting  and  editing 
them  seem  to  result  in  minimizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
of  discriminated-against  groups. 

The  following  are  instructions  given  to  interviewers  asking 
about  labor  force  membership: 


In  asking  item  19  [“What  was ...  doing  most  of  last 
week,  working  or  something  else?”] ,  include  the  example 
which  seems  most  appropriate  plus  the  words  “or  some¬ 
thing  else”  to  give  the  respondent  some  choice  in  this 
answer.  For  adult  males,  say  “Working  or  something 
else”;  for  housewives,  “Keeping  house  or  something  else”; 
and  for  teen-agers,  “Going  to  school  or  something  else.” 
If  none  of  the  examples  seem  particularly  appropriate,  use 
“Working  or  something  else.”  Mark  the  circle  which  best 
describes  the  person’s  chief  status  during"  survey  week. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  manual,  the  interviewer  is  told  that 
a  woman  might  say  that  “her  husband  wouldn’t  permit  [her 
to  do  paid  work] .”  This  would  seem  a  tipoff  to  a  possible 
problem  of  sexism  and/or  out-of-dateness  of  the  manual’s 
author(s).  The  entire  manual  ought  to  be  examined  for  indi¬ 
cations  of  this  problem.  Certainly,  the  same  question  should 
be  asked  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  interviewer  discretion 
should  be  minimized. 

Finally,  some  of  the  nomenclature  used  in  reporting  data 
on  unemployment  has  an  unfortunate  “blame  the  victim” 
flavor,  and  helps  to  sustain  attitudes  inimical  to  improvement 
in  the  situation  of  minority  males  and  women.  In  particular, 
I  refer  to  the  title  of  table  A-13  in  Employment  and  Earnings, 
“Unemployed  Persons,  by  Reason  for  Unemployment,  Sex, 
Age,  and  Race.”  In  trying  to  understand  that  this  title  is  an 
offensive  misrepresentation,  it  is  useful  to  distinguish  between 
the  occasion  of  a  person’s  entering  the  state  of  unemployment 
(job  losing,  job  leaving,  entry,  or  reentry)  and  his  or  her  per¬ 
sisting  in  that  state  long  enough  to  be  counted,  perhaps  more 
than  once,  because  of  failure  to  find  an  acceptable  job.  Once 
this  distinction  is  made,  it  is  obvious  that  the  “reason”  for  the 
person’s  being  unemployed  is  a  complex  one  and  that  part 
of  that  “reason”  may  involve  discrimination  if  the  person  is  a 
member  of  a  group  disfavored  by  employers.  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  suggest  substituting  the  words  “by  occasion  of  entry 
into”  for  the  words  “by  reason  for.” 

DATA  NEEDS  ON  THE  FIRM  OR  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT  LEVEL  FOR  COMPLIANCE  AND 
ENFORCEMENT  PURPOSES 

In  discussing  the  information  needs  concerning  individual 
firms,  it  is  helpful,  at  the  outset,  to  distinguish  stocks  (the 
labor  force,  the  applicant  pool,  and  the  body  of  employed 
persons)  and  flows  (the  flow  of  applicants  into  the  applicant 
pool,  hires,  promotions,  and  separations).  The  relations  of 
the  stocks  and  the  flows  are  shown  in  the  chart  on  page  47, 
and  the  possible  ways  in  which  discriminatory  acts  can  affect 
the  flows  are  indicated. 

The  kinds  of  information  which  both  the  firm  itself  and 
the  enforcement  authorities  need  to  know  relate  to  (1)  what 
the  Finn  is  doing  and  (2)  what  a  reasonable  standard  of  non¬ 
discriminatory  behavior  for  this  particular  firm  might  be,  so 
that  the  Firm’s  actual  behavior  can  be  compared  to  that 
standard. 

Information  on  Finns’  Behavior 

In  the  United  States,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to  ask  firms  to  supply 
annually  data  on  stocks  of  employed  persons,  by  race  by  sex 
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by  nine  broad  occupations.  The  only  other  data  the  firm  is 
asked  to  give  are  the  number  of  “formal  on-the-job  trainees,” 
by  race  by  sex,  with  “white  collar”  trainees  distinguished 
from  “production”  trainees.  The  information  requested  on 
trainees  comes  near  to  being  information  on  flows,  since  the 
trainees  are  presumably  in  transition  to  being  full-fledged 
occupants  of  jobs  requiring  training.  However,  the  present 
questionnaire  obviously  stops  short  of  requiring  information 
on  all  flows  on  a  systematic  basis,  which  would  be  highly 
desirable. 

By  law,  these  individual-establishment  data  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public,  and  only  summaries  by  industry  or  area 
are  published,  except  in  the  case  of  Government  contractors. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  all  of  the  information  reported 
by  individual  establishments  (including  the  information  on 
flows,  recommended  previously)  were  available  to  the  public 
so  that  a  firm’s  workers  would  know  that  they  could  get  the 
information  by  going  down  to  their  public  library  or  making  a 
routine  call  to  the  regional  office  of  tire  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  The  knowledge  that  this  informa¬ 
tion  was  easily  and  routinely  available  might  influence  firms 
to  structure  their  personnel  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  obey 
the  law. 

The  rationale  usually  given  for  keeping  firm  and  establish¬ 
ment  data  confidential  relates  to  the  harm  a  firm  might  suffer 
if  its  “trade  secrets”  were  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  its  com¬ 
petitors.  The  kind  of  information  that  could  injure  a  firm 
would  presumably  be  that  which  gave  the  rival  some  hint 
concerning  new  moves  the  firm  was  making  that  would  affect 
its  competitive  position:  A  new  plant,  a  new  product  line,  a 
new  technology,  a  planned  change  in  amounts  produced,  etc. 
It  is  hard  to  see  that  the  publication  of  the  kinds  of  data 
which  would  be  helpful  in  matters  relating  to  employment 
discrimination  would  adversely  affect  a  firm’s  competitive 
position  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  public  interest  in  reducing 
employment  discrimination  should  be  controlling  here.  Per¬ 
haps  the  publication  might  be  in  terms  of  percentage  distribu¬ 
tions  of  stocks  and  flows,  by  race  by  sex,  rather  than  ab¬ 
solute  numbers,  which  would  retain  the  information  content 
necessary  for  matters  relating  to  discrimination  but  reduce  the 
information  content  concerning  other  matters. 

It  would  also  be  helpful  if  information  on  average  wage 
rates  by  race  by  sex  within  occupation  were  collected  and 
published  by  the  enforcement  agency.  This  would  help  to 
detect  pay  discrimination  and  would  also  be  helpful  in  show¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  women  and  Blacks  were  making 
progress  within  broad  occupational  groups.  Again,  absolute 
dollar  amounts  are  not  essential;  all  that  would  be  required 
for  antidiscrimination  purposes  would  be  the  ratio  of  the 
wage  for  each  race/sex  group  to  the  wage  for  White  males 
within  the  major  occupation  group. 


Setting  Standards  of  Nondiscriminatory  Behavior 

The  most  important  information  which  is  relevant  to  the 
determination  of  what  should,  under  a  nondiscriminatory 
regime,  be  expected  to  go  on  in  an  individual  firm  concerns 
the  availability  of  members  of  each  race/sex  group  who 
can  be  deemed  competent  to  fill  various  jobs.  In  the  United 
States,  information  which  relates  to  these  issues,  by  local 
labor  market,  is  issued  annually. 

The  most  important  issue  relates  to  competence.  If  em¬ 
ployers  are  allowed  to  take  the  view  that  the  pool  of  persons 
from  whom  they  chose  need  include  only  those  already  in 
the  occupation  or  that  the  pool  from  which  applicants 
are  drawn  should  have  the  same  race/sex  composition  as 
those  already  in  the  occupation,  then  very  little  progress 
can  be  expected.  Since  discrimination  by  race  and  sex  in  the 
United  States  has  been  pervasive,  the  current  distribution 
of  persons  by  occupation  reflects  that  history.  The  key  to 
an  understanding  of  this  matter  is  that  there  is  always  re¬ 
cruitment  into  an  occupation  of  persons  who  are  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  that  occupation;  if  this  were  not  so,  natural  processes 
would  reduce  the  occupation  to  zero.  The  issue  is  to  define 
the  pool  of  new  entrants  in  a  nondiscriminatory  way  and  to 
insist  that  the  employer  has  an  obligation  to  induct  new 
entrants  from  that  pool,  where  a  sole  or  major  reliance  on  the 
pool  of  persons  experienced  in  that  occupation  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  a  stock  of  persons  which  excluded  members 
of  certain  race/sex  groups. 

It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  enforcement  agency 
to  issue  guidelines  as  to  tire  race/sex  composition  of  the 
(nondiscriminatory)  pool  of  persons  who  might  be  eligible 
to  be  new  inductees  into  each  broad  occupational  group. 
These  guidelines  might  take  into  account  valid  educational 
criteria,  as  well  as  regional  availability  of  persons,  by  race/ 
sex.  Ideally,  for  each  firm  for  which  the  enforcement 
agency  issues  a  report  on  its  record  on  hiring,  promotions,  and 
employment,  information  on  the  appropriate  composition  of 
the  pool  of  inductees,  tailored  to  the  establishment’s  local 
labor  market  conditions,  could  be  issued.  This  would  be 
maximally  useful  to  the  public  and,  in  particular,  to  employees 
of  and  applicants  to  those  firms  in  being  able  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  that  they  have  been  dealing  with  an  establishment  which 
was  abiding  by  the  law. 
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Federal  agencies  have  been  collecting  data  for  many 
;ades  on  various  aspects  of  family  and  household  structure 
the  United  States.  Trend  data  on  such  measures  as  the 
ling  and  stability  of  marriages,  the  timing  of  births  and 
nily  size,  the  composition  of  households,  and  the  character- 
cs  of  household  “heads”  reveal  that  we  are  now  in  a  period  of 
iid  social  change.  We  are  currently  experiencing  unusually 
h  rates  of  marital  instability;  out-of-wedlock  childbearing 
;  been  on  the  rise  (yet,  overall,  women  are  having  fewer 
ldren  than  ever  before);  and  there  has  been  a  dramatic  rise 
the  number  of  father-absent  families— that  is,  women  with 
ldren  living  alone  or  with  other  relatives.  These  trends,  as 
11  as  others,  are  documented  in  the  two  papers  for  this 
sion:  One  by  Farley  and  Bianchi,  and  the  other  by  Watts 
1  Skidmore.  These  papers  discuss  some  of  the  implications 
these  trends  for  individuals  and  for  the  family’s  economic 
fare.  Watts  and  Skidmore  also  discuss  some  inadequacies  in 
presentation  of  social  statistics,  including  criticism  of  the 
:ad-of-household”  concept,  and  offer  for  consideration  a 
v  household  classification  system. 

Rather  than  elaborating  further  on  the  many  important 
nges  in  the  family  noted  by  the  authors  of  these  papers,  I 
uld  like  to  speak  to  the  broader  issue  of  the  relationship 
ween  homework  and  marketwork  and  the  need  for  corn- 
able  data  for  men  and  women  in  this  context.  Interest 
his  issue  emanates  from  the  premise  that  men  and  women 
not  participate  equally  outside  the  home  if  their  work 
ds  inside  the  home  differ  substantially.  We  are  familiar  with 
traditional  view  of  the  division  of  labor  between  the  sexes: 
n  assume  the  responsibility  of  economic  provider  and 
men  assume  the  responsibility  of  home  maintenance, 
luding  childrearing.  This  view  is  becoming  less  and  less  a 
lity.  The  increased  participation  of  women  in  the  labor 
:e  in  recent  decades  has  considerably  eased  men’s  role  as 
vider.  To  what  extent  has  this  been  complemented  by  the 
reased  participation  of  men  in  home  maintenance  to  ease 
men’s  role  in  this  sphere?  The  paucity  of  national  data  on 
extent  to  which  both  men  and  women  participate  in 
:drearing  and  household  tasks  is  glaring.  Resistance  to 
ect  such  data  may  well  reflect  the  resistance  of  men  to 
age  in  such  activities.  Yet,  this  issue  is  critical  to  the 
dval  of  the  family  and  may,  in  part,  explain  the  low  rates 
"hildbearing,  as  well  as  the  high  rates  of  marital  instability, 
''lot  only  do  we  need  to  assess  the  differential  participation 
men  and  women  in  familial  roles  but  also  the  effects  of 
h  differential  participation  on  the  status  of  women  vis-a-vis 


men  outside  the  family.  For  example,  to  what  extent  are  child- 
rearing  and  household  tasks  constraining  to  both  men’s  and 
women’s  educational  attainment,  labor  force  participation, 
and  occupational  mobility?  Questions  such  as  this  require  that 
we  have  comparable  data  for  men  and  women.  We  need  to 
assess  differences  between  spouses,  as  well  as  between  men  and 
women  in  the  aggregate,  so  that  the  family  context  can  be 
evaluated. 

It  is  the  childrearing  demands,  more  so  than  housekeeping, 
that  seem  to  be  the  major  constraint  on  female  achievement 
outside  the  home.  One  mode  of  easing  this  constraint  (and  of 
sharing  familial  rewards)  is  for  men  to  play  a  greater  role  in  the 
day-to-day  activities  of  childrearing.  Another  mode  (which 
seems  to  meet  with  less  resistance)  is  to  arrange  for  nonparents 
to  care  for  the  children.  This  is  the  mode  adopted  by  most 
employed  women  with  young  children.  National  data  are 
available  on  the  types  of  child-care  arrangements  employed 
women  make.  (See  for  example  [1;  2;  4;  5;  6;  7;  8].)  But 
we  also  need  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  women  and  men 
who  are  not  employed  are  constrained  from  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  the  unavailability  of  child  care  at  reasonable 
cost.  The  June  1977  Current  Population  Survey  included  a 
supplement  on  child  care  that  permits  an  analysis  of  this  issue 
for  women  with  preschool-age  children  (see  [3]),  but  this  is 
only  a  modest  start  toward  understanding  a  highly  complex 
issue.  In  the  future,  more  detailed  questions  need  to  be  asked 
of  both  men  and  women.  We  also  need  to  explore  the 
child-care  search  process,  which  for  parents  (particularly 
women)  is  such  an  integral  part  of  the  job  search  process. 

Nonmarried  parents  with  children  (most  commonly 
women)  are  especially  burdened  by  the  multiple  demands  of 
marketwork  and  homework.  The  costs  of  child  care  may  not 
be  much  less  than  the  mother  could  earn  herself.  For  the 
never-married  mother,  public  assistance  is  often  the  only 
feasible  option.  For  the  divorced  or  separated  mother, 
dependence  on  public  assistance  is  often  contingent  upon  the 
extent  to  which  she  receives  child  support  or  alimony  from  the 
child’s  (or  children’s)  father.  The  absence  of  national  data  on 
the  extent  of  paternal  support  for  children  reared  by  non¬ 
married  mothers  is,  again,  glaring.  We  need  to  know  not  only 
the  amount  of  court-ordered  payments,  but  the  actual 
amounts  paid  and  for  how  long.  Moreover,  we  need  data  on 
the  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  both  the  providers  of 
child  support  and  alimony  and  the  recipients.  Only  then  can 
we  assess  the  economic  burden  of  cliildrearing  for  both  sexes 
in  the  absence  of  marriage,  relative  to  one’s  ability  to  pay,  and 
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the  extent  to  which  underpayment  places  demands  on  the 
taxpayer  in  the  form  of  public  assistance. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  need  for  national 
data  for  both  men  and  women  in  the  following  three  areas: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  married  men  and  women  partici¬ 
pate  in  household  and  childrearing  tasks. 


2.  The  extent  of  child-care  constraints  on  the  educational 
attainment,  employment,  and  occupational  mobility  of 
men  and  women. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  child  support  and  alimony  are 
provided  (by  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  pro¬ 
vider)  and  received  (by  socioeconomic  characteristics  of 
the  recipient). 
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INTRODUCTION 

During  the  last  20  years,  substantial  changes  have  occurred 
family  structure  in  the  United  States,  changes  which  have 
plications  for  welfare  trends.  In  brief,  the  proportion  of 
ople  living  in  traditional  husband-wife  families  has  declined, 
lile  the  proportion  living  in  families  headed  by  women  has 
en.  Since  families  with  women  as  heads  typically  have  per 
uta  incomes  lower  than  those  in  husband-wife  families,  this 
ft  represents  a  change  from  families  which  are  economically 
:u re  to  families  in  more  precarious  economic  situations. 
The  first  part  of  this  paper  examines  recent  changes  in  fam- 
composition,  while  the  second  part  describes  economic 
plications  of  these  alterations  and  explores  why  income 
els  differ  by  type  of  family  or  household.  Since  there  are 
ge  and  persistent  racial  differences  in  both  family  structure 
1  welfare,  data  are  analyzed  separately  for  Blacks  and 
lites.  The  final  section  describes  changes  in  data  collection 
ich  would  permit  us  to  better  measure  the  changing  com- 
sition  of  families  and  their  welfare. 

RECENT  TRENDS  IN  FAMILY  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  COMPOSITION 

Changes  in  family  and  household  living  arrangements  may 
most  succinctly  summarized  by  examining  trends  in  marital 
tus,  family  or  household  headship,  fertility,  and  the  living 
angements  of  young  children. 

anges  in  Marital  Status 

The  most  dramatic  shifts  regarding  marital  status  are  the 
ays  in  first  marriage  among  the  young  and  the  increasing 
ipensity  for  marriages  to  be  dissolved  by  divorce.  Among 
th  men  and  women,  Whites  and  Blacks,  sharp  declines  are 
dent  in  the  proportion  of  people  who  marry  at  early  ages, 
long  Whites  under  25  years  old,  the  proportion  who  have 
'er  married  is  presently  lower  than  at  any  previous  date 
ce  World  War  II  [15,  table  104;  20,  table  A] .  For  instance, 
1950,  68  percent  of  the  White  women  20  to  24  years  old  re¬ 
tted  they  had  married,  whereas  in  1978,  only  57  percent 
the  White  women  in  this  age  range  had  married.  Data  about 
1  marital  status  of  Blacks  are  available  since  1890  and,  at 


present,  a  record  low  proportion  of  Blacks  under  25  years  old 
have  married. 

The  studies  of  Preston,  Weed,  and  others  demonstrate  a 
secular  trend  toward  increasing  divorce  [2,  pp.  54-59;  6,  pp. 
74-80;  9,  pp.  15-19;  10,  p.  457;  1 1 ,  p.  1  and  table  1 ;  18,  table 
10;  29],  Approximately  20  percent  of  the  marriages  contracted 
in  the  1920’s  ended  in  divorce,  but  current  rates  imply  that 
upwards  of  50  percent  of  tire  marriages  of  the  1970’s  will 
eventually  be  dissolved  in  this  fashion.  If  increases  in  divorce 
rates  are  matched  by  rises  in  the  remarriage  rate,  the  increase 
in  divorce  will  not  alter  the  proportion  of  adults  in  the  marital 
status  categories  associated  with  discord.  However,  if  the 
divorce  rate  rises  when  tire  remarriage  rate  is  constant  or 
falling  or  if  the  interval  between  separation  and  remarriage 
lengthens,  the  proportion  of  adults  who  are  married  and  live 
with  their  spouses  will  decline.  Glick  and  Norton  show  that 
through  1970  the  divorce  and  remarriage  rates  rose  concur¬ 
rently,  but  since  then,  the  divorce  rate  has  increased,  while 
the  remarriage  rate  has  fallen  [8,  p.  303 ; 9 ,  fig.  1  ] . 

Because  of  these  changes,  a  decreasing  share  of  adults  is 
married  and  living  with  a  spouse  and  an  increasing  share  is 
divorced  or  separated  from  their  spouses.  Table  1  presents 
age  standardized  data  showing  the  proportion  of  adults  in 
each  marital  status  category  in  1960  and  1976.  Among  White 
women,  the  proportion  living  with  husbands  changed  from  65 
to  63  percent,  but  the  proportion  who  were  currently  divorced 
rose  from  3  to  6  percent.  Changes  among  Black  women  are 
much  greater.  In  1960,  just  under  one-half  of  the  Nation’s 
adult  Black  women  were  married  and  living  with  their  hus¬ 
bands,  but  by  1976,  this  declined  to  about  4  women  in  10. 
Throughout  this  period,  the  proportion  of  Black  women  who 
were  either  separated  from  their  husbands-that  is,  married- 
spouse-absent  or  divorced-rose  from  15  percent  in  1960  to 
22  percent  in  1976.  Trends  among  men  are  quite  similar, 
particularly  the  rise  in  the  proportion  divorced  or  separated. 


The  analysis  of  data  was  supported,  in  part,  by  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  grant  to  Suzanne  Bianchi,  “ Racial 
Inequality  in  Family  Welfare,  1960  to  1976,”  Grant  No 
91-26-78-24. 
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Table  1.  Percent  Distribution  of  the  Population  15  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Sex,  Marital  Status,  and  Race: 

1960  and  1976 


(Data  have  been  standardized  for  age  using  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  in  1960  as  the  standard) 


Whites 

Blacks 

Sex  and  marital  status 

1960 

1976 

Change 

I9601 

1976 

Chang< 

WOMEN 

Total  . 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

Single . 

17.3 

17.3 

- 

16.9 

22.6 

+5/ 

Married,  spouse  present . 

65.1 

63.2 

-1.9 

48.4 

40.5 

-7.‘ 

Married,  spouse  absent . 

2.8 

2.8 

- 

11.2 

13.0 

+1.: 

Widowed . 

12.3 

11.2 

-1.1 

19.2 

16.0 

-3.: 

Divorced . 

2.5 

5.5 

+3.0 

4.3 

7.9 

+3.( 

MEN 

Total  . 

100.0 

100.0 

_ 

100.0 

100.0 

Single . 

23.6 

22.8 

-.8 

26.6 

27.1 

+. 

Married,  spouse  present . 

69.0 

69.2 

+.2 

56.7 

52.8 

-3.' 

Married,  spouse  absent . 

2.0 

2.0 

8.6 

9.5 

+.' 

Widowed . 

3.6 

2.3 

-1.3 

6.0 

4.4 

-1. 

Divorced . 

1.8 

3.7 

+  1.9 

2.1 

6.2 

+4. 

-Entry  represents  zero. 

1  Data  for  1960  refer  to  non-Whites. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  105,  table  3;  No.  306,  table  1. 


Family  and  Household  Composition 

A  consequence  of  delayed  marriage  and  increased  divorce  is 
a  substantial  change  in  the  distribution  of  household  or  fam¬ 
ilies  by  type.  According  to  current  definitions  by  tire  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  all  occupants  of  a  dwelling  unit  are  defined  as  a 
household.  A  family  consists  of  two  or  more  persons  who  are 
related  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption  and  who  share  a 
residence  in  the  same  dwelling  unit  [23,  pp.  300-301].  Fam¬ 
ilies  are  classified  into  three  types:  Those  headed  by  married 
couples,  those  headed  by  women  who  live  with  one  or  more 
relatives  but  not  their  husbands,  and  those  headed  by  men  who 
do  not  live  with  their  wives  [7,  pp.  210-212] .  The  majority  of 
families  headed  by  women— 74  percent  of  the  White  and  85 
percent  of  the  Black  in  1976-include  dependent  children 
but  some  consist  of  sisters  or  other  relatives  who  share  a 
household  [17,  table  9] . 

Perhaps  the  most  sensitive  indicator  of  the  changing  living 
arrangements  of  adults  is  tire  shifting  distribution  of  families 
by  type.  Figure  1  shows  1960  to  1978  trends  in  the  proportion 
of  families  which  were  husband-wife  families  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  headed  by  women.  At  all  dates  a  small  share  of  families- 
under  5  percent— was  headed  by  men  who  did  not  live  with 
their  wives. 

Among  Whites,  the  share  of  families  which  were  husband- 
wife  families  declined  moderately,  from  89  percent  in  1960 
to  86  percent  in  1978,  while  the  proportion  headed  by  women 
rose  from  9  to  12  percent  [16,  table  4;  22,  table  1] .  Changes 
among  Blacks  have  been  more  pronounced.  The  proportion 
of  families  headed  by  husbands  and  wives  declined  18  per¬ 


centage  points  in  this  18-year  span,  that  is,  from  74  percer 
to  56  percent.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  tf 
share  of  Black  families  with  women  as  heads,  and  in  197: 
just  under  4  Black  families  in  10  were  headed  by  women.  Th 
is  higher  than  during  the  Depression  or  any  previous  date  ft 
which  tabulations  are  available  [5,  table  3] . 

The  changing  distribution  of  families  by  type— illustrate 
in  figure  1 -results  from  shifts  in  the  marital  status  of  adul 
and  the  increasing  tendency  of  women  to  head  their  ow 
families  rather  than  living  with  husbands,  relatives,  or  friend 
Ross  and  Sawhill  [12,  pp.  94-99]  contend  that  econom 
changes  in  recent  years  have  made  it  easier  for  women 
head  their  own  families  or  households.  They  point  to  the  i 
creased  labor  force  participation  of  women,  the  higher  wag 
some  women  receive,  and  increases  in  the  amount  and  ava 
ability  of  welfare  payments.  While  there  is  ambiguity  abo 
whether  these  changes  in  themselves  lead  to  marital  disruptio 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  women  who  experience  maril 
disruption  or  who  bear  an  illegitimate  child  are  now  mo 
able  to  head  their  own  families  than  similar  women  were 
years  ago. 

Increases  in  family  headship  by  women  are  sharp,  and  tat 
2  summarizes  these  trends.  Women  have  been  classified  1 
their  marital  status,  and  the  proportion  who  headed  their  ov 
families  is  shown  for  1960  and  for  1977.  hi  1960,  fewer  th 
30  percent  of  the  women  who  were  then  divorced  or  separat 
from  their  husbands  were  heading  families,  but  by  the  la 
1970’s,  60  percent  of  the  Black  and  about  one-half  of  t 
White  women  were  doing  so.  In  brief,  it  used  to  be  that  on 
a  couple  terminated  their  marriage,  the  woman  usually  livl 
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Figure  1 .  Husband-Wife  Families  and  Families  Headed  by  a  Woman 
as  a  Proportion  of  Total  Families,  by  Race:  1960  to  1978 

(Data  for  1960  through  196  7  refer  to  Whites  and  non-  Whites ) 

Percent 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  Nos.  106,  122,  125,  139, 
153,  164,  173,  191,  200,  218,  233,  246,  258,  276,  282,  and  307;  Series  P-60,  Nos.  107 
and  116. 


Table  2.  Percent  of  Women  1 4  Years  Old  and  Over  Who  Head  Families,  by  Marital  Status  and  Race- 

1960  and  1977 


Whites  Blacks 


Marital  status  I960  1977  Change  I9601  1977  Change 


ingle .  3.3  3.0  -0.3  3.5  15.1  +11.6 

arried,  spouse  absent .  27.1  49.5  +22.4  27.6  64.2  +36.6 

forced .  29.3  48.9  +19.6  29.9  62.0  +32.1 

'idowed .  30.2  21.2  -9.0  36.2  42.6  +6.4 


1  Data  for  1960  refer  to  non-Whites. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1 960  Census  of  Population,  PC(2)-4B,  table  2;  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  323,  table  6. 
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with  her  relatives  or  her  own  parents.  Today,  she  is  likely 
to  head  her  own  family.  There  has  also  been  a  rise -especially 
sharp  among  Blacks-in  tire  proportion  of  single  women 
heading  families,  perhaps  reflecting  the  increasing  tendency 
of  women  to  retain  the  children  they  bear  prior  to  their 
marriage. 

Fertility  and  Childbearing 

Since  1957,  fertility  rates  in  the  United  Stateshave  declined 
rapidly.  The  annual  number  of  births  peaked  at  about  4.3 
million  in  1957  and,  by  1975,  sank  to  3.1  million-a  decline 
of  28  percent  [24,  table  1;  26,  table  1-2]  .  Because  the  female 
population  grew  in  this  interval,  the  decline  in  fertility  rates 
was  even  sharper.  The  total  fertility  rate,  for  example,  dropped 
from  about  3.8  births  per  woman  to  1.8,  a  decrease  exceeding 
50  percent  [21 ,  fig.  1 4] . 

The  decline  in  fertility  in  the  United  States  has  largely 
been  a  drop  in  childbearing  within  marriage,  since  the  fertility 
rates  of  those  women  who  are  not  married  are  currently 
higher  than  they  were  in  the  early  1950’s.  Legitimate  and 
illegitimate  general  fertility  rates  for  Whites  and  non-Whites 
were  calculated  for  1950  to  1975  [4,  fig.  3B]  .  Among  women 
who  reported  they  were  married,  the  frequency  of  childbear¬ 
ing  increased  rapidly  after  1950  and  attained  a  peak  in  1957 
for  Whites  and  the  next  year  for  non-Whites.  Since  that  time, 
childbearing  within  marriage  has  declined,  and  the  legitimate 
fertility  rates  for  both  races  in  1975  were  about  two-thirds 
as  great  as  those  of  1950. 

Fertility  rates  for  women  who  are  not  married  follow  a  dif¬ 
ferent  pattern.  The  maximum  rates  were  reached  at  later  dates, 
and  tire  recent  drops  have  been  smaller.  Among  both  races 
there  have  been  modest  decreases,  but  in  1975,  which  is  the 
last  year  for  which  data  are  available,  the  illegitimate  general 
fertility  rates  were  much  higher  than  comparable  rates  25 
years  earlier;  indeed,  tire  White  rate  in  1975  was  twice  that  of 
1950,  and  the  non-White  rate  was  49  percent  greater  [21, 
ch.  5;  28,  pp.  20-24] . 

The  changing  fertility  rates  have  two  pronounced  effects 
upon  family  organization  and  living  arrangements.  First,  an 
increasing  proportion  of  women  bear  a  child  prior  to  marri¬ 
age.  Approximately  4  percent  of  the  White  women  who  married 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Depression  decade  bore  a  child  before 
marriage.  Among  those  first  marrying  in  the  early  1970’s,  6 
percent  had  a  child  prior  to  the  wedding.  For  Blacks,  the 
change  was  even  greater;  from  18  percent  with  a  child  before 
marriage  among  those  married  in  the  1930’s,  to  38  percent 
for  those  first  marrying  in  the  1970’s  [19,  tables  27,  28] . 

Second,  there  has  been  a  substantial  shift  in  the  distribution 
of  births  by  legitimacy  status.  In  1950,  about  1  birth  in  25 
occurred  to  an  unmarried  women,  but,  in  1975,  about  1  birth 
in  7  was  illegitimate.  Similar  trends  are  evident  for  both  races, 
but  the  rise  in  tire  proportion  illegitimate  has  been  greater 
among  Blacks.  In  1950,  18  percent  of  the  Nation’s  non-White 
births  were  delivered  to  unmarried  women,  but  by  1976, 
this  increased  to  50  percent.  Among  Whites,  the  change  was 
from  2  percent  illegitimate  in  1950  to  8  percent  in  1976 
[25,  table  12; 27,  table  1-29], 

The  Living  Arrangements  of  Young  Children 

Because  of  increased  illegitimacy  and  marital  disruption, 
young  children  are  now  much  less  likely  to  reside  in  house¬ 


holds  with  both  their  parents  than  children  were  some  years 
ago.  Bureau  of  the  Census  tabulations  provide  only  a  limited 
amount  of  information  about  this  topic. 

Figure  2  indicates  the  proportion  of  children  who  either 
lived  with  both  their  parents-real  or  adoptive-or  with  their 
mothers  only;  that  is,  they  lived  in  families  which  included 
their  mothers  but  not  their  fathers.  These  data  have  been 
standardized  for  age  to  adjust  for  the  shifting  age  distribution 
of  children  brought  about  by  declining  fertility. 

This  figure  succinctly  portrays  the  very  large  racial  differ¬ 
ence.  At  all  dates,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  White  than 
Black  children  lived  with  bo  tit  their  parents,  but  this  propor¬ 
tion  has  decreased  among  both  races.  About  9  White  children 
out  of  10  in  1960  were  in  families  with  both  their  parents, 
but  by  1977,  this  fell  to  85  percent.  A  greater  shift  occurred 
among  Blacks  and  the  decline  was  from  about  two-thirds 
living  with  both  parents  in  1960  to  less  than  one-half  in  1977. 
The  major  offsetting  change  has  been  the  increasing  propensity 
of  children  to  live  in  families  headed  by  their  mothers.  In 
1977,  42  percent  of  the  Black  children  and  12  percent  of  the 
White  children  were  in  such  families. 

There  have  been  small  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  ol 
children  living  with  their  fathers  only,  and  at  all  dates,  aboul 
one  percent  of  the  Whites  and  2  percent  of  the  Blacks  were 
in  this  status.  Since  1960,  there  has  been  a  modest  decline  ir 
the  proportion  who  live  with  neither  parent,  but  the  racia 
difference  remains  great.  About  1 1  percent  of  the  Black 
contrasted  to  only  2  percent  of  the  White  children,  live  witl 
neither  of  their  own  parents  [20,  table  5] . 

The  changes  reported  in  this  section  of  the  paper  may  b< 
summarized  by  noting  that  a  decreasing  share  of  the  popula 
tion  lives  within  husband-wife  families  and  an  increasin 
fraction  live  in  either  families  headed  by  women  or  as  pri 
mary  individuals-that  is,  they  live  apart  from  any  relatives 
Data  from  the  public  use  samples  of  tire  1960  census  am 
from  the  March  1976  Current  Population  Survey  were  analyze 
to  classify  the  population  by  type  of  household.  Table  3  re 
ports  recent  changes  in  the  proportion  of  people -adults  an 
children-living  in  households  which  contained  husband-wif 
families,  other  types  of  families,  or  households  headed  b 
primary  individuals. 

The  declining  proportion  in  husband-wife  families  is  evider 
for  both  races;  a  drop  from  87  percent  in  such  households  fc 
Whites  in  1960  to  80  percent  in  1976  and  an  even  large 
change,  from  72  percent  to  55  percent,  among  Blacks.  Fc 
both  races,  the  proportion  in  households  which  containe 
families  headed  by  women  rose. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS  AND  IMPLICATIONS  OF 
THE  CHANGING  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 

In  the  United  States,  income  levels  are  much  higher 
households  which  include  a  husband-wife  family  than  the 
are  in  households  headed  by  women.  Recent  shifts  in  tami 
structure  imply  a  change  away  from  the  type  of  living  arrang 
ments  where  welfare  levels  are  highest  and  into  househof 
where  economic  conditions  are  less  secure. 

Information  about  trends  over  time  in  tire  welfare  of  pc 
sons— as  measured  by  income— in  different  types  of  hou; 
holds  is  shown  in  table  4.  Data  from  the  1960  Public  U 
Sample  and  from  the  March  1976  Annual  Demographic  F 
were  used  to  determine  the  per  capita  income  of  perso 
living  in  different  types  of  households.  Since  the  majori 
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Figure  2.  Proportion  of  Children  Under  18  Years  Old  Living  With  Both  Parents 
or  Living  With  Their  Mother  Only,  by  Race:  1960  to  1977 

(Data  for  I960  refer  to  Whites  and  non-Whites) 

Percent  of 
children 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960  Census  of  Population,  PC(2HB,  tables  1,2,  and  19  \  Current 

Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  Nos.  187,  198,  212,  225,  242,  255,  271  287  306 
and  323. 


Table  3.  Percent  of  Population  Living  in  Households,  by  Type  of  Household  and  Race:  1960  and  1976 


Type  of  household 

Whites 

Blacks 

1960 

1976 

Change 

1960 

1976 

Change 

Total . 

100 

100 

_ 

100 

100 

_ 

asband-wife  family . 

87 

80 

-7 

72 

55 

-17 

:male-headed  family . 

6 

9 

+3 

19 

32 

+  13 

ale-headed  family . 

2 

2 

_ 

3 

3 

- 

:male  primary  individual . 

3 

5 

+2 

3 

5 

+2 

ale  primary  individual . 

2 

4 

+2 

3 

5 

+2 

~  Entry  represents  zero. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1 960  Census  of  Population,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape;  Annual  Demographic  File.  March  1 976. 
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Table  4.  Per  Capita  Income,  by  Type  of  Household  and  Race:  1960  and  1976 


(Constant  1975  dollars) 


Whites 

Blacks 

Type  of  household 

1960 

1976 

Change 

1960 

1976 

Change 

Total . 

3,466 

5,041 

+1,575 

1.699 

2,911 

+1,212 

Husband-wife . 

3,413 

5,002 

+  1,589 

1,693 

3,210 

+1,517 

Female-headed . 

3,266 

4,197 

+913 

1,422 

2,031 

+609 

Difference  between  husband-wife  and 

female-headed . 

147 

805 

(X) 

271 

1,179 

(X) 

X  Not  applicable. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  I960  Census  of  Population.  Public  Use  Sample  Tape,  Annual  Demographic 

File,  March 

1976. 

Table  5.  Sources  of  Income,  by  Type  of  Household  and  Race: 

(Constant  1975  dollars) 

1960  and  1976 

Whites 

Blacks 

Type  of  household  and  source 

1960 

1976 

Change 

1960 

1976 

Changi 

ALL  HOUSEHOLDS 

Average  income . 

11,218 

14,335 

+3,117 

6,525 

9,222 

+2,69 

From  earnings . 

9,950 

11,841 

+  1,891 

5,807 

7,461 

+  1 ,65i 

From  nonearnings . 

1,268 

2,494 

+  1,226 

718 

1,761 

+  1,04 

HUSBAND-WIFE  HOUSEHOLDS 

Average  income . 

12,562 

17,110 

+4,548 

7,667 

12,796 

+5,12^ 

From  earnings . 

1 1 ,406 

14,748 

+3,342 

7,077 

11,273 

+4,19; 

Earnings  of  husband . 

9,1 10 

11,395 

+2,285 

5,007 

7,332 

+232 

Earnings  of  wife . 

1,407 

2,447 

+  1,040 

1,227 

3,007 

+  1,78 

Earnings  of  other  adults . 

839 

838 

-1 

797 

883 

+8 

Earnings  of  teenagers . 

50 

68 

+  18 

46 

51 

+. 

From  nonearnings . 

1,156 

2,361 

+  1,205 

590 

1,523 

+93j 

FEMALE-HEADED  HOUSEHOLDS 

Average  income . 

6,266 

7,414 

+1,148 

4,382 

5,835 

+1,45 

From  earnings . 

4,518 

4,419 

-99 

3,405 

3,746 

+34 

Earnings  of  female  head . 

2,801 

3,262 

+461 

1,731 

2,719 

+98 

Earnings  of  other  adults . 

1,692 

1,127 

-565 

1,626 

992 

-63 

Earnings  of  teenagers . 

25 

30 

+5 

48 

35 

“l| 

From  nonearnings . 

1,748 

2,995 

+  1,247 

977 

2,089 

+  1 ,1  i 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960  Census  of  Population,  Public  Use  SampleTape;  Annual  Demographic  File,  March  1976. 
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individuals-94  percent  of  the  Whites  in  1976  and  92  per- 
nt  of  the  Blacks  (see  table  3)— lived  in  either  households 
ith  husband-wife  families  or  households  headed  by  women, 
ta  are  shown  for  only  these  two  types  of  households. 
:male-headed  households  include  families  headed  by  women 
well  as  female  primary  individuals.  The  data  collected  in 
•60  and  1976  refer  to  income  received  in  the  previous  year. 
)  control  for  inflation,  figures  are  shown  in  constant  1975 
•liars  [1,  pp.  76-86]  . 

We  observe,  first,  a  general  rise  in  welfare.  Per  capita  in- 
me  among  Whites  increased  by  about  $1,600,  and  in  1976, 
e  typical  White  household  had  a  per  capita  purchasing 
•wer  approximately  45  percent  greater  than  it  did  16 
ars  earlier.  Among  Blacks,  there  was  a  slightly  smaller  in¬ 
case  in  per  capita  income  and  the  racial  difference  in  income, 
lich  was  large  at  the  start  of  this  interval,  increased.  This 
:ial  gap  widened  from  approximately  $1,800  at  the  start 
$2,100  in  1976. 

Second,  there  were  improvements  in  per  capita  income  for 
th  husband-wife  and  female-headed  households.  We  can  be 
rtain  that  the  economic  gains  of  the  last  two  decades  have 
t  been  restricted  to  husband-wife  households.  However,  the 
ns  have  been  greater  in  husband-wife  households,  and  thus, 
;  economic  gap,  which  separates  households  headed  by 
)inen  from  husband-wife  households,  widened.  In  1960, 
r  capita  income  for  those  women  and  children  who  lived 
female-headed  households  was  only  $147  inferior  to  that  of 
sband-wife  households,  but  by  1976,  the  difference  had 
>wn  to  $805.  Among  Blacks,  the  change  was  from  a  dif¬ 
ence  of  $271  to  a  difference  of  $1,179.  For  both  races, 
s  per  capita  gap  increased  by  a  factor  of  5  in  this  short 
riod  of  time. 

We  wished  to  further  explore  reasons  for  the  widening  gap 
the  economic  welfare,  illustrated  in  table  4,  and  thus,  we 
aggregated  the  income  of  households.  Once  again,  the 
blic  Use  Sample  tape  from  the  census  of  1960  and  the  1976 
nual  Demographic  File  were  analyzed,  and  income  was 
ided  into  earnings  and  nonearnings.  The  latter  component 
ludes  monies  received  from  governmental  transfer  programs, 
m  rents  or  royalties,  as  well  as  benefits  from  retirement 
’grams  or  alimony.  In  husband-wife  households,  earnings 
re  divided  into  those  received  by  the  husbands,  by  the  wives, 
other  adults  18  years  old  and  over  who  lived  in  the  house- 
id,  and  by  teenagers  under  18  years  old.  In  households 
ided  by  women,  earnings  were  disaggregated  into  those  re- 
ved  by  the  women,  by  other  adults  in  the  households,  and 
teenagers.  Again,  figures  are  adjusted  for  inflation  and 
•resent  the  1975  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  The  income 
els  are  shown  for  the  average  households  of  each  type.  Of 
irse,  not  all  households  in  each  category  received  income 
m  all  of  the  sources  which  are  listed. 

Average  income  levels  increased  in  households  for  both 
es  and  in  both  husband-wife  and  female-headed  households, 
e  gain  in  average  income  among  Whites— $3,1 17— exceeded 
it  for  Blacks— $2,697.  However,  for  both  husband-wife 
useholds  and  those  headed  by  women,  Blacks  showed 
ater  gains  than  Whites.  This  apparent  anomaly  came  about 
:ause  of  the  rapid  shifts  in  the  distribution  of  Black  house- 
ids  by  type.  As  indicated  in  figure  1  and  table  3,  there 
s  a  shift  away  from  husband-wife  households  and  thus, 
m  though  the  incomes  of  specific  types  of  Black  house- 
ids  have  increased  faster  than  those  of  comparable  White 
useholds,  the  average  income  of  all  Black  households  rose 
s  rapidly  than  that  of  all  White  households.  Had  there  been 


no  shift  in  the  distribution  of  Black  households  by  type 
between  1960  and  1976,  the  income  of  total  Black  households 
would  have  risen  more  rapidly. 

Within  husband-wife  households,  income  levels  have  risen 
in  the  last  16  years  largely  because  of  greater  earnings  by 
both  husbands  and  their  wives.  The  relative  increase  in 
earnings  has  been  greater  for  wives  than  for  husbands  and 
this  primarily  reflects  the  growing  labor  force  participation 
of  married  women  [1,  table  7-2]  .  At  both  dates,  the  earnings 
of  other  adults  and  teenagers  contributed  only  a  small  fraction 
of  a  household’s  total  earnings. 

Changes  in  the  income  of  households  headed  by  women 
are  very  different.  In  White  households,  earnings  have  actually 
declined,  while  in  Black  households,  they  increased  only  a  bit. 
There  has  been  a  rise  in  the  earnings  of  women  who  head 
these  households,  but  this  has  been  offset  by  a  decreasing  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  earnings  of  other  adults  who  live  within 
these  households.  This  reflects  tire  changing  nature  of  female¬ 
headed  households.  In  1960,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the 
female-headed  households  included  two  adults  than  in  1978 
[1 ,  table  4-7]  .  Apparently,  this  comes  about  because  women 
who  have  children  but  no  husband  are  now  much  more  likely 
to  live  by  themselves  than  with  their  own  mothers  or  with 
other  relatives. 

Increases  in  nonearned  income  played  an  important  role  in 
maintaining  the  welfare  of  households  headed  by  women. 
Indeed,  the  average  income  of  households  with  White  women 
as  heads  would  have  decreased  if  there  had  not  been  a  rapid  rise 
in  nonearned  income.  By  1976,  nonearned  income  accounted 
for  upwards  of  40  percent  of  the  income  of  households  headed 
by  women. 

We  conclude  that  husband-wife  households  have  increased 
their  average  incomes  largely  because  of  greater  earnings 
by  both  husbands  and  wives.  Households  headed  by  women 
report  more  modest  improvements  in  income,  because  the 
earnings  of  the  women  who  head  these  households  have  risen 
less  and  because  the  earnings  contributions  of  other  adults  in 
these  households  have  declined. 

DATA  NEEDS 

When  considering  data  needs,  it  is  appropriate  to  focus 
upon  fundamental  questions.  First,  how  rapidly  is  household 
or  family  status  changing,  and  how  long  do  individuals  typically 
spend  in  various  types  of  households?  Second,  how  adequately 
do  present  measures  assess  the  economic  well-being  of  house¬ 
holds  of  different  types? 

Changes  in  Household  and  Family  Composition 

Data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  provide 
valuable  information  about  household  composition  and  in¬ 
come  at  one  point  in  time,  but  they  supply  little  information 
about  changes  over  time  for  the  same  households.  Many  im¬ 
portant  questions  cannot  readily  be  answered  from  present 
data  sources  such  as— 

1.  How  rapidly  does  household  composition  change? 

2.  Are  there  important  socioeconomic  or  geographic  dif¬ 
ferentials  in  the  marriage  or  divorce  rate? 

3.  What  is  the  typical  interval  between  separation  and 
remarriage,  and  does  this  vary  by  social  or  economic 
characteristics? 
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4.  How  long  do  children  typically  spend  in  single-parent 
households? 

The  current  longitudinal  design  of  the  CPS  insures  that 
one-half  of  the  housing  units  sampled  any  March  are  also 
visited  the  next  year.  This  does  not  guarantee  that  the  same 
individuals  are  contacted  sequentially.  It  should  be  possible  to 
make  certain  that  some  fraction  of  the  persons  interviewed 
one  March  are  also  interviewed  the  next  year.  The  experiences 
of  William  Sewell  with  high  school  seniors  in  Wisconsin  [13, 
ch.  2] ,  James  Morgan  with  his  panel  study  of  income  dynamics 
[3,  app.  A] ,  and  Deborah  Freedman  with  Detroit  area  wives 
first  interviewed  in  1962  [14]  suggest  that  the  difficulties  of 
locating  most  recent  movers  are  not  excessive. 

If  sequential  data  were  obtained  from  a  sample  of  20,000 
or  30,000  households,  it  would  be  possible  to  calculate  birth 
rates,  marriage  rates,  and  separation  or  divorce  rates  con¬ 
trolling  for  a  variety  of  demographic  characteristics. 

These  data  would  facilitate  an  analysis  of  changes  in  house¬ 
hold  welfare.  An  investigator  could  then  determine  the  extent 
to  which  poverty  is  reduced  by  declines  in  household  size,  as 
opposed  to  changes  in  earnings  or  transfer  payments.  Infor¬ 
mation  about  rates  of  change  in  family  composition  could  be 
used  with  analytic  techniques,  such  as  multiple  decrement  life 
tables,  to  ascertain  the  average  intervals  children  and  adults 
the  economic  gap  between  the  types  of  households. 

The  Composition  of  Household  Income 

Do  the  questions  which  are  asked  in  the  CPS  surveys  and 
the  decennial  census  allow  us  to  adequately  measure  differ¬ 


entials  in  the  economic  welfare  of  families  of  various  types? 
At  present,  the  questions  focus  upon  earned  income  and 
monetary  transfer  payments.  There  are  no  questions  about 
rent  subsidies  or  the  use  of  specific  programs,  such  as  food 
stamps  and  free  lunches  in  schools.  We  know  little  about 
whether  divorced  parents  frequently  receive  gifts  or  non¬ 
monetary  income  from  their  estranged  spouses.  It  may  be 
that  families  headed  by  women  obtain  these  benefits  more 
frequently  than  husband-wife  families,  and  thus,  the  present 
indicators  may  overstate  the  gap  in  income  levels. 

The  welfare  of  any  household  depends  not  only  upon  its 
current  income  but  upon  the  resources  which  it  might  tap 
if  specific  needs  suddenly  arose.  These  resources  might  in¬ 
clude  benefits  from  insurance  or  from  the  possible  sale  or 
conversion  of  assets.  The  CPS  does  not  gather  information 
about  these  sources  of  potential  income.  If  extensive  insurance 
coverage  is  more  common  among  husband-wife  families  and  if 
they  typically  possess  greater  tangible  assets  than  families 
headed  by  women,  the  current  estimates  may  understate 
the  economic  gap  between  the  types  of  households. 

To  determine  the  annual  income  of  a  household,  we  sum 
the  income  reported  in  March  of  one  year  and  assume  that 
those  funds  were  available  to  the  family  in  the  previous  year. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  each  of  the  income  recipients  lived 
within  that  household  during  the  previous  year  or  whether  an 
earner  was  in  a  given  household  when  he  or  she  had  earnings. 
If  there  were  a  longitudinal  component  to  CPS,  we  might  be 
able  to  assess  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  assume  that  all 
income  reported  by  household  members  in  March  of  one 
year  was  available  to  that  household  throughout  the  previous 
year. 
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An  alternative  future  .  .  .  would  require  the  study  of  the 
entire  structure  of  work  and  family  life  as  it  affects  women, 
men,  and  children  [as  a  prerequisite  for]  active  planning  for 
change.  Such  a  future  is  unquestionably  optimistic  and 
idealistic,  but  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  the  possible  if 
we  have  the  national  will  to  press  for  it.1 

The  statistical  concepts  used  to  describe  our  economy  and 
society,  and  the  methods  used  to  collect  data  for  their 
measurement,  were  designed  when  the  world  was  assumed,  by 
and  large,  to  be  made  up  of  households  with  a  particular 
family  composition— a  working  husband  (the  breadwinner), 
plus  a  nonworking  wife  and  two  children,  all  dependent  upon 
his  earnings  for  their  economic  support.  The  membership  ot 
these  families  was  considered  fixed-the  parental  couple  for 
the  duration  of  their  adult  lives  and  the  children  until  they,  in 
turn,  grew  up  and  established  their  own  similarly  constituted 
families.  Whether  or  not  U.S.  society  ever  really  fit  that 
description,  clearly  it  does  so  no  longer.  Many  of  our  statistical 
series,  therefore,  are  data  shoehorned  into  what  has  become  an 
ill-fitting  and  constraining  framework. 

In  this  paper,  we  first  show  how  household  structure  and 
the  behavior  of  household  members  have  been  changing.  We 
then  discuss  inadequacies  in  the  current  presentation  of  social 
statistics  and  argue  that  the  individual  should  be  the  central 
focus.  Third,  we  discuss  the  principles  and  problems  involved 
aggregating  individuals  into  households  and  families  and 
recommend  a  new  schema  for  household  classification. 
Finally,  we  make  some  suggestions  for  new  data  collection. 
Our  purpose,  thus,  is  to  delineate  the  data  we  need  for 
adequate  “study  of  the  entire  structure  of  work  and  family  life 
as  it  affects  women,  men,  and  children.” 

RECENT  TRENDS  IN  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF 
INDIVIDUALS  IN  HOUSEHOLDS 

The  first  trend  to  be  pointed  out  in  any  discussion  of 
changing  social  behavior  is  usually  the  increasing  labor  force 
participation  of  women.  This  trend  is  most  marked  for  married 
women  and  includes  mothers  of  small  children.  Accompanying 
this  trend,  in  contrast,  is  a  secular  decline  in  the  labor  force 
participation  of  men. 

‘Quoted  from  Women  Working:  Toward  a  New  Society,  by  Alan 
Pifer,  President,  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  in  the  foundation’s 
1976  annual  report. 


In  1955,  only  32  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  were 
women.  By  1976,  the  female  civilian  labor  force  accounted  for 
41  percent  of  the  total.  The  changing  patterns  for  married 
women  have  been  a  major  factor.  Participation  rates  for  wives 
increased  by  almost  two-thirds  between  1955  and  1976— from 
28  to  45  percent.  (Rates  for  husbands  actually  decreased  from 
91  to  82  percent  over  the  same  period.)  This  increased  labor 
force  participation  is  characteristic  of  women  of  all  ages, 
though  most  marked  for  those  younger  women.  By  1976,  for 
instance,  half  the  married  women  25  to  34  years  old  were  in 
the  labor  market.  Nor  is  this  increase  due  to  the  fact  that 
fewer  families  have  children.  The  labor  force  participation  of 
wives  with  children  6  to  17  years  old  increased  from  35 
percent  in  1955  to  54  percent  in  1976.  For  wives  with 
children  under  6  years  old,  the  rate  more  than  doubled,  from 
16  to  37  percent. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  marked  change,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  multiearner  families, 
including  increased  proportions  of  husbands  whose  earnings 
are  not  the  sole  support  of  their  wives  and  children.  Ot  the 
husbands  in  the  labor  force  in  1955,  less  than  one  out  of  four 
had  wives  in  the  labor  force,  and  two  out  of  five  had  one  or 
more  family  members  in  the  labor  force.  By  1976,  two  out  of 
four  had  wives  in  the  labor  force,  and  three  out  of  five  had  one 
or  more  family  members  in  the  labor  force.  Note  that  these 
changes  took  place  during  a  period  when  average  family  size 
was  decreasing.  In  1955,  38  percent  of  the  husbands  with  jobs 
had  at  least  one  family  member  also  working.  By  1976,  this 
figure  had  increased  to  55  percent. 

Other  earners  in  the  family  have  also  provided  increasing 
insulation  against  the  consequences  of  job  loss  by  the  husband. 


The  first  section  of  this  paper  is  based  on  Harold  W. 
Watts  and  Felicity  Skidmore,  The  Implications  of 
Changing  Family  Patterns  and  Behavior  for  Labor  Force 
and  Hardship  Measurement,  Madison,  Wis.:  Institute  for 
Research  on  Poverty,  March  1978,  prepared  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Employment  and  Unemployment 
Statistics.  Most  of  the  statistics  quoted  are  from  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Employment  and  Training 
Report  of  the  President.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1977. 
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In  1955,  42  percent  of  unemployed  husbands  had  employed 
family  members.  By  1976,  51  percent  of  unemployed 
husbands  had  someone  else  in  the  family  working.  The 
situation  for  unemployed  women  who  head  families  is 
distinctly  worse,  as  the  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1977 
show.  Of  the  unemployed  men  heading  families,  nearly  half 
had  someone  in  their  family  with  a  job  in  that  quarter.  Of  the 
unemployed  women  heading  families,  only  18  percent  had  a 
family  member  with  a  job.  In  fact,  if  a  breadwinner  is  defined 
as  someone  with  dependents  who  is  the  only  family  member  in 
the  labor  market,  a  higher  proportion  of  working  women  who 
head  families  now  fill  that  role  than  working  men. 

The  second  major  characteristic  of  American  society  today 
which  belies  the  validity  of  the  breadwinner  family  stereotype 
is  the  substantial  volatility  in  family  composition.  The 
husband-wife  family  is  still  very  much  the  predominant  form 
of  family  in  the  U.S.  today  (accounting  for  84  percent  of  all 
families).  It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  same  husbands 
remain  married  to  the  same  wives,  that  children  remain 
attached  to  the  same  husband-wife  combination,  or  that  only  a 
small  minority  of  people  ever  belong  to  a  single-parent  family. 

The  divorce  rate  is  now  between  30  and  40  percent  and 
rising.  The  remarriage  rate  is  also  rising.  In  1970,  it  was  32 
percent  for  women  55  to  64  years  old,  45  percent  for  women 
50  to  54  years  old,  and  53  percent  for  women  45  to  49  years 
old.  The  average  duration  between  first  and  second  marriages 
(very  few  marry  more  than  twice)  is  about  5  years.  Thus, 
although  only  about  16  percent  of  American  families  in  1976 
were  not  husband-wife  families,  a  much  higher  proportion 
than  that  can  expect  to  experience  disruption.  A  substantial 
proportion  of  the  Nation’s  children,  in  consequence,  also  go 
through  the  experience  of  living  with  a  single  parent.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  as  many  as  46  percent  of  American 
children  may  experience  marital  breakup  in  their  family  at 
some  point  during  their  upbringing. 

Another  important  factor  in  family  membership  volatility  is 
the  rapidly  increasing  incidence  of  one-person  families— for 
most  people,  again,  a  transitory  status.  Households  have  been 
getting  smaller  for  a  long  time  and  have  now  fallen  below  three 
persons  per  unit.  A  substantial  part  of  the  change  in  the  past 
has  been  due  to  fewer  children  in  the  home  and,  even  earlier 
still,  to  the  virtual  elimination  of  servants,  apprentices,  etc. 
But,  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in 
one-person  households.  There  was  a  40  percent  increase  in 
such  households  from  1970  to  1976,  as  compared  to  only  an 
11  percent  increase  for  multiperson  households.  Numbers  of 
solitary  male  households  grew  by  nearly  57  percent  over  the 
same  period,  while  other  male-headed  households  increased  by 
only  8  percent.  Solitary  females  increased  their  numbers  as 
much  as  female  family  heads  (both  by  nearly  one-third).  By 
contrast,  the  overall  population  of  adults  in  their  own 
household  increased  by  only  12  percent  during  the  6-year 
period.  Much  of  the  disproportionate  increase  is  accounted  for 
by  those  under  35  years  old  and  with  at  least  a  high  school 
diploma.  Both  the  permanence  and  meaning  of  this  important 
shift  are  proper  subjects  for  study,  but  the  phenomenon  itself 
is  sufficient  to  raise  questions  about  dependency  patterns  that 
may  persist  across  separate  households.  When  one-person 
households  were  a  fairly  small  stable  fraction  and  concentrated 
among  the  older  population,  it  posed  a  minor  problem  for 
interpreting  data,  for  instance,  on  income  support  patterns; 
when  it  is  increasing  rapidly  among  the  young,  it  cannot  be 
ignored. 

A  third  behavior  trend  that  may  be  emerging,  and  that  we 


think  is  increasingly  important  to  note,  is  the  breaking  down 
of  the  traditional  pattern  of  activities  over  the  life  cycle.  The 
breadwinner  stereotype  has  been  accompanied  by  another 
stereotype  that  has  simplified  data  collection  and  analysis  but 
may  be  introducing  increasing  distortions-the  idea  that  life 
progresses  from  an  education  stage,  through  a  labor  force 
stage,  to  a  retirement  stage  where  one  does  not  work  but 
rather  enjoys  leisure. 

There  is  evidence  that  people  would  like  to  spread  these 
three  activities  more  evenly  throughout  their  lives.  A  sample 
survey  of  791  employees,  for  instance,  came  up  with  the  result 
that  80  percent  of  workers  feel  it  would  be  better,  both  for 
them  personally  and  for  society  at  large,  if  education,  work, 
and  leisure  were  interspersed  to  some  degree,  rather  than 
following  one  another  in  strict,  irreversible  sequence. 

More  and  better  longitudinal  data  are  necessary  before  we 
can  say  anything  definitive  about  what  changes  are  occurring 
in  people’s  responses  to  the  different  passages  of  life.  The 
evidence  we  do  have,  however,  combines  with  the  trends 
already  documented  of  increasing  labor  force  participation  on 
the  part  of  women  to  suggest  that  the  traditional,  orderly 
progression  may  indeed  be  giving  way  to  more  flexible 
patterns. 

Let  us  first  look  at  youth  (those  14  to  24  years  old).  Youth 
made  up  19  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  over  14  in  1964 
and  25  percent  in  1975.  This  was  due  to  an  increase  in  youth 
labor  force  participation  over  the  same  period  from  45  to  54 
percent.  This  was  not,  however,  at  the  expense  of  schooling. 
Between  1964  and  1975  the  proportion  of  youth  enrolled  in 
school  increased  for  both  sexes,  over  the  entire  14-  to 
24-year-old  age  span.  And,  the  labor  force  participation  of 
those  enrolled  in  school  also  increased  over  the  whole  age 
range  for  both  sexes.  Between  1964  and  1975,  for  instance, 
the  labor  force  participation  rate  of  those  enrolled  increased 
from  25  to  29  percent  for  males  and  17  to  26  percent  for 
females  in  the  14-  to  17-year-old  age  group;  from  36  to  42 
percent  for  males  and  25  to  41  percent  for  females  in  the 
18-  to  19-year-old  age  group;  and  from  48  to  51  percent  for 
males  and  38  to  55  percent  for  females  in  the  20-  to  24-year- 
old  age  group. 

The  second  major  stage  of  the  life  cycle  that  deserves 
attention  is  the  midlife  stage.  As  we  have  already  noted, 
increasing  numbers  of  women  of  all  ages  are  entering  the  labor 
force.  Other  factors,  in  our  view,  are  beginning  to  combine 
with  this  trend  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  expect  increasing 
numbers  of  men  and  women  to  change  their  working  patterns 
during  their  prime-age  adulthood. 

For  one  thing,  when  two  members  of  the  same  family  agree 
that  each  has  the  right  to  pursue  a  career,  compromises  are 
bound  to  be  necessary  to  the  extent  that  they  cannot  both 
pursue  their  best  job  opportunities  at  the  same  time  or  in  the 
same  place.  (Mothers  entering  the  labor  market  when  their 
children  are  grown  can  be  regarded  as  a  special  case  of  this 
general  point.)  When  fewer  women  worked  and  when  working 
women  were  considered  the  exception,  these  compromises 
were  included  in  the  women’s  role— leading  to  a  fairly  stable 
pattern  of  second  best  for  the  secondary  earners  throughout 
their  adult  lives.  Expanding  job  opportunities  for  women,  and 
the  new  recognition  that  both  earners  should  have  equal 
opportunity  (if  not  at  the  same  time,  at  least  one  after 
another),  can  be  expected  to  result  in  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  labor  force  of  both  sexes  making  major  employment 
shifts  to  accommodate  the  career  needs  of  their  spouses. 

There  is  also  increasing  evidence  that  people  in  their  middle 
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years  (particularly  now  that  life  expectancies  are  so  high)  want 
or  need  a  major  career  shift  for  psychological  reasons.  If  a 
variety  of  job  experiences  during  one’s  working  life  is  a  normal 
good,  the  increasing  incidence  of  two-earner,  two-income 
families  will  enable  more  people  to  indulge  this  preference. 
The  expansion  of  adult  education  is  certainly,  at  least,  in  part, 
a  consequence  of  this  trend  and  can  be  expected  to  strengthen 
it.  In  October  1976,  for  instance,  1.6  million  persons  35  years 
old  and  over  were  in  school.  Three-quarters  ot  them  were  in 
college,  most  of  the  rest  were  in  trade  or  vocational  school, 
with  a  small  number  (4  percent)  in  elementary  or  high  school. 
Men  and  married  women  each  accounted  for  two-fifths  of 
those  enrolled;  .women  without  husbands  present  accounted 
for  the  remaining  fifth.  The  labor  force  participation  of  all  the 
back-to-schoolers  is  high-in  the  70  to  90  percent  range  for  all 
groups,  except  married  women,  husband  present  (60  percent), 
and  women  50  years  old  and  over  (59  percent). 

Tire  final  stage  in  life  is  old  age.  The  traditional  response  to 
old  age,  of  course,  is  complete  retirement.  As  with  the 
traditional  responses  to  earlier  life-cycle  stages,  responses  to 
this  stage  may  be  starting  to  vary.  Longer  life  expectancies, 
increasing  recognition  of  the  rights  ot  the  elderly,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  dropping  birth  rate  on  the  age  distribution 
can  all  be  expected  to  stimulate  such  a  trend. 

It  is  true  that,  historically,  the  labor  force  participation 
rates  of  the  elderly  have  been  declining  steadily.  We  do  not 
expect  any  dramatic  reversal  in  this  trend.  But,  it  is  clear  that 
the  declining  birth  rate  and  the  financial  troubles  of  the  Social 
Security  system  will  stimulate  taxpayers  in  the  younger 
cohort  group  to  consider  changing  the  work  incentive 
structure  facing  the  elderly  in  the  direction  of  encouraging 
work.  As  the  elderly  include  more  and  more  dual-earner 
families,  policy  questions  concerning  program  benefit  eligi¬ 
bility  for  spouses  who  differ  in  age  and/or  health  status  are 
also  inevitable.  Such  developments  could  well  lead  to  increased 
labor  force  participation  (if  not  full  time,  part  time  or  part 
year)  on  the  part  of  the  elderly  men  and  women  in  the 
population. 

INADEQUACIES  OF  THE  CURRENT 
PRESENTATION  OF  SOCIAL  STATISTICS 

The  picture  presented  in  the  last  section  of  the  current 
reality  of  household  formation  and  re-formation  and  the 
allocation  of  functions  associated  with  home  and  health 
suggests  that  our  current  conventions  for  monitoring  status  are 
not  well  suited  to  the  task.  Our  categories  try  to  fit  new  forms 
into  old  rubrics  and  perpetuate  certain  mind  sets  that  tend  to 
obscure  or  even  deceive  our  perceptions  about  the  situation. 

Most  prominently,  the  notion  that  wives  are  dependent 
persons  is  deeply  imbedded  in  our  statistical  system.  The  very 
concept  of  head  of  household  relies,  for  any  coherence,  on 
presumptions  about  undivided  household  power  and 
authority,  and  analytic  practice  has  been  led  in  the  direction 
of  characterizing  the  household  (and,  therefore,  all  the 
individuals  within  it)  in  terms  of  its  head,  noting  only  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  spouse.  We  applaud  the  efforts  to 
abandon  these  presumptions  by  dropping  the  statistical 
concept  of  head  of  household.  It  is  essential  to  collect 
statistics  in  a  way  that  makes  possible  adequate  recognition  ot 
widely  varying  patterns  of  interdependence  among  able-bodied 
adults  sharing  the  responsibilities,  work,  and  pleasures  of  a 
joint  home  environment. 


A  second  major  inadequacy  in  the  way  social  statistics  are 
tabulated  and  presented  is  the  blurring  that  occurs  with  the 
current  usage  of  family  and  household.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  Census  Bureau  does  not  know  the  difference  between 
familial  and  nonfamilial  relationships  within  the  household.  It 
is  to  say  that  current  statistical  practice  does  not  recognize 
that  important  social  and  economic  interdependencies  along 
kinship  and  marital  lines  extend  beyond  the  household  and  do 
not  terminate  when  a  given  household  dissolves  or  evolves  into 
a  different  form  or  forms.  The  multifamily  household  is  well 
recognized  but  becoming  increasingly  rare.  Multihousehold 
families  are  almost  certainly  becoming  increasingly  prevalent 
but  are  not  accessible  within  the  basic  data  sets  we  now  collect 
and  use. 

Impermanence  of  household  structure  is  a  closely  related 
social  reality  that  has  yet  to  be  recognized  in  our  social 
statistics.  Longitudinal  data  have  heightened  our  awareness  of 
the  volatility  of  household  membership.  This  is  partly  due  to 
marital  instability,  but  it  is  also  the  result  of  less  disruptive 
transitions  among  living  arrangements  as  persons  move  through 
their  life  cycle  in  a  society  which  provides  increasingly 
numerous  options  and  permits  an  increasing  disposition  and 
capacity  to  choose  among  them,  whatever  one’s  demographic 
status  and  life-cycle  stage. 

EMPHASIS  ON  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

These  problems  all  point  to  the  importance  of  orienting  our 
statistics  to  the  basic  unit  of  the  individual.  This  provides  a 
unit  of  analysis  which  is  indivisible  and  continuous  over  a 
lifetime.  Individuals  pass  through  several  of  many  possible 
statuses  during  that  lifetime— childhood  dependency,  conjugal 
relations,  parenthood,  segments  of  labor  market  activity,  etc. 
Household  and  family  connections  are  important  features  of 
these  status  descriptions,  but  they  cannot  describe  them 
permanently  or  completely.  An  approach  that  centers  on  the 
individual  eliminates  the  need  to  treat  women  differently  from 
men.  Both  can  be  equivalently  characterized  as  adult  persons 
with  the  same  capacities  for  autonomy  and  contract  forma¬ 
tion. 

This  is  emphatically  not  to  say  that  all  data  presentation  or 
analysis  should  be  sex  blind.  Situations  and  alternatives  are  not 
identical  for  men  and  for  women.  And  social  objectives,  in  our 
view,  are  not  well  served  by  policies  to  eradicate  all  sex-related 
differences  as  measured  by  social  statistics.  This  is  too  simple  a 
policy  prescription.  It  also  makes  the  task  of  reforming  our 
data  base  well  nigh  impossible  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
because  it  depends  upon  a  social  policy  consensus  that  does 
not  seem  imminent.  Rather,  the  appropriate  objective  is  to 
provide  statistics  that  do  not  embody  any  presumptions  about 
the  inevitable  or  right  pattern  of  household  or  familial 
relations.  Such  statistics  would  provide  comparability  between 
men  and  women  so  that  social  policy  argument  can  proceed 
from  a  less  value-laden  set  of  facts  toward  policies  that  serve  to 
harmonize  the  life  courses  of  all  autonomous  persons  whatever 
their  gender. 

The  basic  cross-sectional  data  currently  collected  by  the 
decennial  census  or  the  Current  Population  Surveys  can  readily 
be  presented  in  forms  that  use  the  individual  as  the  unit  ot 
analysis.  Certain  characteristics  of  individuals  are  sufficiently 
unchangeable  (sex,  race,  and  ethnic  origin)  or  sufficiently 
predictable  (age)  that  they  can  be  used  as  classification  criteria 
with  the  confidence  that  the  identified  groups  contain  the 
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same  people  from  period  to  period.  But,  other  statuses  do 
change  from  time  to  time  and  should,  therefore,  be  treated  as 
more  transitory  descriptors  of  a  person’s  current  situation.  The 
family  and  household  of  which  an  individual  is  a  part  are  two 
such  descriptors.  They  are  measures  that  refer  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  ascribed  status  within  the  unit  and  to  that  unit’s  status 
relative  to  other  units  within  some  agreed-upon  comparability 
classes  (which  we  discuss  further  in  the  following  section). 

For  example,  the  description  of  a  woman’s  status  might 
include  her  being  a  mother  in  a  household  with  three  children 
at  an  economic  level  indexed  in  terms  of  a  normalized  or 
per-adult  equivalent  income.  Similarly,  each  child  could  be 
characterized  in  terms  of  his  or  her  co-residence  with  one  or 
both  parents,  the  same  economic  level  index,  etc. 

This  sort  of  reorientation  need  not  await  any  major 
reformulation  of  the  basic  data-gathering  operations.  What  is 
needed  is  a  systematic  review  of  the  data  tabulations  to  inquire 
which  of  those  might  be  more  illuminating  if  presented  as 
tabulations  of  individuals  within  units,  rather  than  tabulations 
simply  of  aggregations  of  persons,  such  as  families  or  house¬ 
holds.  Clearly,  the  analysis  of  birth  cohorts,  as  they  progress, 
would  be  much  facilitated  and  enriched  by  these  alternative 
forms  of  tabulation,  and  those  analysts  who  have  been 
developing  the  analysis  of  birth  cohorts  could  provide  a  major 
source  of  ideas  for  the  form  such  retabulations  should  take. 

The  retabulation  of  existing  data  can  provide  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  on  the  average  experience  of  major 
subgroups  and  of  the  dispersion  within  them  at  a  particular 
time.  It  cannot,  however,  provide  more  than  a  dim  reflection 
of  the  amount  of  transitions  from  status  to  status  of  the 
individuals  in  those  groups  as  they  work  out  their  lives  through 
time.  Clearly,  the  number  of  people  who  are  below  some 
income  level  or  the  number  of  children  not  co-resident  with 
both  parents  on  some  Friday  in  April  are  poor  indicators  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  will  experience  such  statuses  for 
varying  intervals  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

For  this,  at  least  some  measure  of  longitudinal  information 
must  be  introduced.  The  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics  has 
been  very  useful  in  helping  to  break  down  the  deeply  ingrained 
habit  of  regarding  the  statuses  of  poor,  female-headed  house¬ 
holds,  or  whatever,  as  relatively  permanent  situations  for  the 
people  in  them.  We  now  need  regular  and  comprehensive 
indicators  of  the  duration  and  cumulative  incidence  of  such  life 
circumstances.  There  are  reasons  to  hope  that  the  added 
insight  will  lead  to  policy  formulation  that  is  more  sensitive  to 
the  dynamic  processes  that  are  being  ministered  to  or 
interfered. 

PRINCIPLES  TO  GUIDE  THE  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  PERSONS  INTO  HOUSEHOLDS  AND 
FAMILIES 

From  the  point  of  view  of  social  behavior,  analysis,  and 
policy,  perhaps  the  two  most  important  elements  to  be  dealt 
with  in  any  classification  scheme  are  conjugal  relationships  and 
parent-child  relationships.  The  complexity  of  these  and  the 
resulting  problems  of  multiperson  aggregation  have  implica¬ 
tions  for  household  and  family  definitions,  which  are  also 
discussed  in  this  section. 

A  conjugal  relationship  can  be  defined  as  one  in  which  a 
man  and  a  woman  are  living  their  personal  lives  jointly.  Society 
has  always  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  pay  great  attention 
to  this  category  of  human  relationship— partly  because  a  high 


proportion  of  them  produce  children  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
because,  with  or  without  issue,  such  relationships  relate  to  the 
well  being  of  the  people  involved  and,  therefore,  to  the 
effectiveness  with  which  society  satisfies  the  wants  and  needs 
of  the  individuals  within  it.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 

What  needs  to  be  eliminated  from  the  concept,  however,  is 
the  remnants  of  woman-as-chattel.  Practice,  explicit  or 
implicit,  that  assigns  headship  always  to  the  man  is  no  longer 
attractive  for  either  ideological  or  descriptive  purposes.  A 
couple  should  be  regarded  by  our  statistical  system  as  a 
partnership  with  presumptively  equal  authority  and  stake  in 
the  benefits  and  costs  of  the  partnership.  This  means  that, 
whatever  degree  of  “oneness”  the  relationship  may  have 
achieved,  it  is  inappropriate  (not  to  mention  inaccurate)  to  use 
the  characteristics  of  one  of  the  partners  as  a  characterization 
of  the  couple. 

There  are,  of  course,  characteristics  of  conjugal  relation¬ 
ships  that  can  be  described  and  analyzed-the  duration  of  the 
relationship,  the  joint  responsibilities  for  biological  or  adoptive 
children,  joint  interest  in  wealth  of  all  kinds,  etc.  The  explicit 
recognition  of  a  conjugal  relationship  as  a  relationship  with 
variable  duration,  however,  and  the  fact  that  an  individual  may 
enter  several  during  the  course  of  a  life  suggest  that  the 
accounting  for  responsibilities  and  wealth  of  individuals  who 
are  parts  of  couples  should  also  allow  for  those  components 
that  are  separate  from  the  joint  enterprise. 

The  second  analytic  category  of  paramount  importance  to 
society  is  the  parent-child  relationship.  This  really  includes 
two  kinds  of  patterns— (1)  units  composed  of  adults  looking 
after  children  who  live  with  them  (hereafter  called  parent-child 
units)  and  (2)  adults  with  natural  or  adopted  children  with 
whom  they  do  not  live  (familial  ties  across  households). 

The  first  is  the  traditionally  recognized  pattern.  As  we 
define  it,  the  concept  of  child  implies  those  under  18  years  old 
with  no  requirement  of  biological  (or  legal)  parenthood.  One 
must  also  recognize  that  there  are  one-  and  two-parent 
variants.  The  important  criterion  is  whether  one  or  two  adults 
occupy  parental  roles  with  respect  to  the  children.  (In  the 
two-adult  case  a  conjugal  relationship  between  them  is 
implied.  Co-resident  adult  siblings,  for  example,  would  not 
qualify.) 

These  units  are  of  self-evident  importance  for  their  role  in 
the  material  and  human  investment  that  constitutes  child- 
rearing.  In  that  context,  it  is  particularly  important  to 
recognize  the  dependency  patterns  inherent  in  the  inter- 
generational  aspect  of  the  relationship,  which  leads  us  to 
parent-child  relationships  that  cross  living-unit  boundaries. 

For  single-parent  units  and  for  remarriages,  these  depend¬ 
ency  patterns  extend  outside  the  living  unit.  We  do  not  now 
have,  and  badly  need,  statistics  that  can  indicate  the  degree  to 
which  these  familial  relationships  give  rise  to  interhousehold 
transfers  (formal  and  informal,  regular  and  contingent,  cash 
and  in-kind).  This  currently  unmeasured,  but  possibly 
increasingly  important,  phenomenon  is  directly  relevant  for 
assessing  trends  of  equality,  adequacy,  and  other  issues  of 
economic  status.  In  particular,  it  is  relevant  for  the  special 
interest  of  public  policy  in  the  peculiar  vulnerability  of  the 
single-parent  living  unit. 

The  clear  implication  of  these  lines  of  argument  is  the  need 
to  distinguish  more  appropriately,  than  current  practice  does, 
between  a  household  and  a  family.  Household,  on  the  one 
hand,  should  refer  to  the  living  or  domestic  unit  and,  thus, 
include,  in  the  same  household,  all  persons  who  are  sharing  the 
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full  use  of  a  dwelling  unit’s  facilities.  Kinship  and  conjugal 
relationships  are  relevant  but  not  central  to  the  categorization 
of  households.  The  notion  of  family,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
longer  matches  up  well  with  the  directly  observable  housing  or 
residential  units  that  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  very 
important  for  purposes  of  sampling.  Families,  although 
untidily  arranged  in  terms  of  living  units,  involve  kin  relation¬ 
ships  and  thus  do  not  display  the  problem  of  transitoriness 
we  remarked  for  households.  It  is  not  the  genealogical  ties  per 
se  that  we  mean  to  stress  but  the  active  or  genuinely 
contingent  responsibilities  for  support  among  persons  who 
belong  to  the  same  kin,  although  they  live  in  separate 
households.  These  responsibilities  are  predominantly  inter- 
generational  (with  the  major  exception  of  support  to 
ex-conjugal  partners). 

A  NEW  HOUSEHOLD  CLASSIFICATION 

Households,  since  they  match  up,  as  previously  mentioned, 
with  the  housing  units  that  are  essential  to  the  sampling  and 
administration  of  surveys,  must  continue  to  be  the  framework 
within  which  to  collect  data  on  individuals.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  a  revised  and  more  disaggregated  classification 
scheme.  Our  scheme  is  virtually  exhaustive  in  that  everyone  is 
defined  as  either  a  household  or  a  member  of  one.  Current 
usage  also  does  this.  The  new  emphasis  is  on  the  recognition  of 
(a)  a  wider  variety  of  households  that  are  usefully  distin¬ 
guished  and  (b)  the  transitoriness  of  a  person’s  affiliation  with 
a  particular  one.  We  use  kinship  and  conjugal  relationships  to 
categorize  households,  but  the  classification  makes  no  attempt 
to  make  family  and  household  conform. 

The  classification  is  as  follows: 

1.  Single  persons.  This  includes  rent-paying  roomers/ 
boarders  and  occupants  of  group  quarters  as  sub¬ 
categories. 

2.  Couples.  These  are  strictly  two-person  conjugal  units. 

3.  Parent-child  units.  These  are  composed  of  children 
under  18  years  old,  parent(s),  and  older  siblings  only- 

a.  One  parent 

b.  Two  parents 

4.  Other  households  that  include  children2  or  other  related 
dependents— 

a.  Three  generations 

b.  All  others  with  persons  under  18  years  old 

5.  Related  adult  units. 

6.  Nonfamilial  adult  groups.  These  are  communes,  sets  of 
roommates,  etc.,  and  may  contain  couples. 

7.  Institutions.  These  may  be  therapeutic,  educational, 
penal,  or  custodial. 

This  household  typology  emphasizes  the  importance  ot 
childrearing  units  and  preserves  the  identification  of  the 
isolated  nuclear  family  (category  3b).  But,  it  does  so  within  a 
framework  that  emphasizes  the  social  and  economic  relations 
that  can  be  presumed  among  the  members  of  a  co-resident 
household  and  also  the  type  of  environment  provided  for  each 
person  as  a  consequence  of  the  other  persons  in  the  unit. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  define  units  that  can  be  presumed  as 
permanent.  To  the  contrary,  one  can  well  imagine  a  person 


2  Persons  under  18  years  old  are  classified  as  children  unless  they  are 
parents,  members  of  couples,  living  alone,  or  living  in  an  institution. 


migrating  among  many  of  these  household  statuses  during  a 
lifetime.  At  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  that  an  important 
feature  of  society  lies  in  the  patterns  of  transition  and 
duration-of-stay  distribution  for  persons  with  different  age, 
sex,  and  economic  characteristics. 

In  no  category  is  there  an  inherent  need  to  designate  a 
head.  (Household  types  that  include  only  one  couple  do  imply 
primary  authority  for  the  pair;  similarly,  one-adult  households 
confer  primary  authority  on  that  person.)  Our  categorization 
is  consistent  with  the  Census  Bureau’s  move  to  eliminate  the 
arbitrary  sex-biased  designation  of  household  head  and  to 
eradicate  the  implication  that  the  single-parent  family  is  some 
sort  of  aberration  by  finding  a  less  value-laden  phrase  than 
“female-headed  household.”  It  also  provides  a  framework  for 
comparisons  between  the  status  of  women  and  the  status  of 
men  within  categories  that  carry  similar  presumptions  about 
responsibility  and  authority. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  NEW  INFORMATION 

In  collecting  social  and  demographic  statistics,  the  detailed 
maternal  status  of  women  has  long  been  considered  an 
appropriate  survey  topic-number  of  live  births,  number  of 
living  children,  their  ages,  etc.  Why  should  it  be  impossible  or 
inappropriate  to  get  similar  information  about  the  paternity  of 
men?  Both  parents  share  responsibility  for  the  support  and 
nurture  of  children  born,  and  both  should  be  regarded  as 
retaining  those  rights  and  obligations,  irrespective  of  any 
disruption  in  their  conjugal  relationship.  Males  and  females 
alike  should  be  asked  about  their  natural  and  formally 
adopted  living  children  under  18  years  old,  with  an  accounting 
for  each  concerning  whether  they  live  with  that  person,  the 
other  parent,  other  kin,  in  institutions,  or  under  some  other 
form  of  care. 

The  amount  of  interhousehold  support  due  to  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  children  is  not  well  accounted  for  in  the  statistics. 
For  all  children  not  co-resident  with  the  parent,  the  extent  of 
support  payments  (and  alimony  to  ex-spouses),  plus  some 
indication  of  support  obligations  not  embodied  in  current 
payments  (emergency  needs,  future  education,  etc.)  should  be 
ascertained.  Similarly,  for  any  child  not  living  with  both 
natural  or  legally  adoptive  parents,  the  resident  family  should 
be  asked  for  support  payments  received  on  behalf  of  the  child, 
with  comparable  queries  about  additional  obligations.  Family 
ties  involving  economic  support  between  adults  also  should  be 
explored.  Here  again,  the  existence  of  living  parents  or  adult 
children  could  be  ascertained  for  all  adults,  and  the  existence 
of  current  transfers  or  potential  obligations  in  either  direction 
could  be  pursued.  We  presume  transfers  or  obligations  between 
siblings  to  be  infrequent  enough  to  permit  their  being  ignored. 

It  is  the  existence  of  such  actual  or  contingent  material 
support  obligations  that  leads  us  to  urge  consideration  of  this 
aspect  of  family  as  a  distinct  concept  in  our  statistical  system. 
The  rapid  increases  in  one-person  households;  reduced  house¬ 
hold  sizes,  in  general;  and  the  whole  instability  of  household 
composition  suggest  that  interhousehold  obligations  along 
familial  lines  (which  are  relatively  persistent)  is  a  major  factor 
in  understanding  what  is  happening  to  household  structure 
and,  more  important,  what  the  implications  are  for  the  material 
well-being  or  hardship  of  the  persons  involved.  It  seems  clear 
that  women  typically  come  out  on  the  short  end  ot  the  stick 
in  these  obligations,  but  until  a  fuller  set  of  facts  is  available, 
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it  will  remain  impossible  to  document  such  assertions 
adequately  to  monitor  trends  in  support  patterns,  to  explore 
impacts  on  selected  groups,  or  to  devise  corrective  policies  that 
are  properly  directed. 

CONCLUSION 

The  notions  discussed  previously  represent  our  attempt  to 
suggest  ways  in  which  social  and  economic  statistics  related  to 
the  household  might  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
changed  and  changing  roles  and  behavior  of  women  and  men 
in  American  society. 

The  dominant  themes  have  had  to  do  with  the  breakdown 
of  the  presumption  that  the  breadwinner/mother/dependent- 
children  pattern  is  an  all-but-e'xclusive  description  of  the  way 
families  are,  or  should  be,  organized.  The  recommendations 
are  urged  on  the  basis  of  our  conviction  that  behavior  and 
career  patterns  are,  in  fact,  less  stereotypic  than  they  were  in 
the  past  or,  at  the  very  least,  that  Americans  are  becoming 
more  willing  to  recognize,  tolerate,  and  even  measure  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  people  live  out  their  lives.  We  do  not 
regard  the  household  as  a  unit  that  has  enough  constancy  of 
structure  to  provide  a  very  useful  analytic  unit.  Households  are 
changing  composition  all  the  time  and,  similarly,  individuals 
frequently  change  the  households  of  which  they  are  members. 

The  growing  importance  of  separation,  divorce,  and 
remarriage  is  certainly  a  major  contributor  to  the  transitory 
nature  of  the  household.  It  is  also  a  major  reason  for 
expanding  our  view  of  the  family  to  include  other  households 
or  parts  of  them  within  the  pattern  of  substantial  economic 
obligations  that  derive  from  the  family  contract. 

Within  the  constraint  of  using  currently  available  basic  data, 
it  is  possible  to  provide  a  much  wider  array  of  statistics  and 
distributions  that  use  the  individual  as  the  unit  of  analysis. 
Almost  all  available  measures  can  be  associated  with  the 
individual-including,  of  course,  the  nature  of  the  household 
unit  the  person  is  currently  a  part  of,  along  with  indicators  of 
economic  performance  of  the  individual  or  the  household 
(allowing  for  some  kind  of  per  adult  equivalence).  Responsi¬ 
bilities  for  co-resident  dependents  can  similarly  be  attributed  to 
individuals,  as  can  obligations  to  family  members  outside  the 
household. 


Tabulations  of  individuals  without  regard  to  their  member¬ 
ship  in  households  of  various  types  could  provide  very  useful 
contrasts  between  the  situations  of  men  and  women,  and  these 
could  be  further  broken  down  to  make  such  comparisons 
among  age,  ethnic,  or  geographic  categories.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  notion  of  headship  (of  a  household,  family,  or  even 
a  couple)  is  on  its  way  out  in  our  statistical  system  and  a  great 
deal  more  could  be  done  with  the  concept  of  the  couple 
recognized  as  a  partnership  of  two  individuals  with  their  own 
separate  and  equally  important  characteristics.  Those  things 
that  are  interesting  about  the  couple  status  have  to  do  with  the 
processes  by  which  such  partnerships  are  formed  and 
dissolved,  the  duration  of  their  existence,  and  their  joint 
productivity  and  reproductivity. 

While  it  would  be  possible  to  display  more  information 
about  couples,  on  the  basis  of  currently  collected  statistics, 
major  improvements  in  understanding  require  additional 
primary  data  on  how  productive  efforts  are  allocated  and 
organized  within  the  partnership.  So  far,  we  have  mainly 
information  about  paid  work  outside  the  home.  More  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed  on  productive  activities  in  the  home,  particu¬ 
larly  those  involved  in  the  rearing  of  children. 

Parent-child  units  can  be  sorted  out  and  analyzed  with 
current  data  sources,  and,  for  analyzing  the  human  capital  of 
upcoming  generations,  this  is  a  highly  important  objective.  A 
major  gap  that  exists  here,  however,  is  information  on  the 
transfers  in  and  out  in  cases  where  both  parents  are  not  living 
with  all  their  joint  children.  Closer  examination  of  the 
allocation  and  maintenance  of  parental  responsibilities 
between  fathers  and  mothers  is  of  direct  importance  for  a 
variety  of  public  policies  having  to  do  with  assuring  adequate 
support  for  the  childrearing  function. 

Recategorization  of  household  types  is  an  easy  task  with 
available  statistics.  Tire  most  important  implication  of  re¬ 
garding  households  as  transitory  and  mutable  institutions, 
however,  lies  in  longitudinal  data  which  could  provide 
information  on  how  individuals  move  among  household  status 
categories.  One  might  rely  on  recall  information  for  transitions 
that  took  place  in  the  past,  but  it  would  clearly  be  valuable  to 
have  continuing  longitudinal  samples  so  that  changes  in 
patterns  could  be  perceived,  and  the  determinants  of  those 
patterns  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  timely  information. 
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COMMENTS  I 


Walter  R.  Allen 

University  of  North  Carolina 


Reynolds  Farley  and  Suzanne  Bianchi  overview  recent 
changes  in  family/household  structure  and  conclude  that 
family  organization  in  the  United  States  has  shifted  sub¬ 
stantially  away  from  the  traditional  model.  Age  at  first  marriage 
is  increasing;  divorce-separation  statistics  are  on  the  rise;  we 
have  seen  increases  in  the  proportion  of  female-headed  house¬ 
holds;  and  legitimate  birth  rates  have  dropped,  while  illegiti¬ 
mate  births  have  increased.  Farley  and  Bianchi  also  present 
data  which  illustrate  the  changing  relationships  of  family/ 
household  organization  to  family  welfare  in  this  society. 
Large  race/sex  differences  in  income  persist;  female-headed 
households  continue  to  lag  behind  male-headed  and  joint¬ 
headed  households  in  income;  and  patterns  of  employment 
continue  to  change  (e.g.,  more  females  in  labor  force,  Black 
unemployment  rates  are  approaching  crisis  proportions). 
What  then,  one  is  prompted  to  ask,  is  the  relationship  between 
these  social  and  economic  trends?  As  our  introductory  family 
courses  taught  us,  economic  factors  underline  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  determine  structure  and  process  in  family  systems.  So, 
how  exactly  do  social  and  economic  changes  intertwine  within 
American  families  to  determine  their  patterns  of  organization? 
Farley  and  Bianchi  leave  this  question  unresolved  and,  by  so 
doing,  remind  us  more  forcefully  of  the  pressing  data  needs  in 
our  information  base  on  families.  Current  limitations  in  data 
collection  and  tabulation  procedures  impede  empirical  investi¬ 
gation  of  such  questions. 

Harold  Watts  and  Felicity  Skidmore  review  many  of  the 
same  changes  in  family /household  structure  as  Farley  and 
Bianchi  but  with  one  major  difference:  Their  perspective  em¬ 
phasizes  the  individual.  Current  data  collection/tabulation 
procedures,  they  illustrate,  are  hampered  by  outdated  concep¬ 
tual  frameworks.  U.S.  families  are  no  longer— indeed,  if  ever 
they  were-characterized  by  patriarchal  economic  systems, 
nuclear  composition,  and  fixed  membership.  Rather,  more 
females  contribute  to  the  economic  maintenance  of  house¬ 
holds;  membership  patterns  vary  more  widely  across  (and 
within  the  lifespan  of)  families;  and  individuals  are  increasingly 
patterning  their  major  life  events  (education,  work,  and 
leisure)  in  less  traditional  ways.  Introductory  sociology  of  the 
family  also  taught  us  that  American  families  are  increasingly 
oriented  toward  individual  fulfillment.  So,  how  effectively 
are  contemporary  families  facilitating  attainment  of  this  goal? 
Once  again,  available  data  prove  inadequate  to  the  question; 
they  fail  to  accurately  reflect  the  sharing  of  economic  func¬ 
tions  or  the  impermanence  of  household  composition  which 
characterizes  contemporary  family  life.  We  vitally  need,  they 
demonstrate,  more  sensitive,  detailed  data  on  individuals 
within  families. 

While  superficial  examination  suggests  diametric  opposition 
between  the  papers— one  calling  for  increased  statistical 


attention  to  individuals  and  the  other  for  increased  statistical 
attention  to  families— more  careful  perusal  of  their  contents 
reveals  considerable  congruence  of  thought.  In  both  cases,  the 
authors  see  the  necessity  for  changing  (more  correctly, 
modernizing)  conceptual  frameworks  which  underlie  and  guide 
the  collection  of  census  data  on  families.  Both  papers  also 
underline  the  necessity  for  developing  alternative  approaches 
to  the  tabulation  and  classification  of  available  data.  So,  in 
fact,  the  papers  share  a  consensus  of  sorts,  albeit,  at  times 
obscured.  We  need  better  statistical  data  on  both  individuals 
and  their  families.  In  conjunction,  these  papers  outline 
systematic  strategies  for  attaining  this  end.  They  differ  in  that 
Watts-Skidmore  operate  from  an  inductive  perspective,  i.e., 
beginning  with  individuals  and  moving  up  to  families,  while 
Farley-Bianchi  operate  from  a  deductive  perspective,  i.e., 
beginning  with  families  and  moving  down  to  individuals.  By 
taking  individuals  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  as  Watts-Skidmore 
suggest,  census  data  would  more  effectively  represent  their 
diverse  characteristics  and  life  situations.  Through  aggregation 
of  individual  statistics  collected  across  more  extensive  family 
organizational  categories,  as  Farley-Bianchi  propose,  census 
data  would  more  accurately  portray  the  overall  socioeconomic 
welfare  of  the  family  as  a  unitary  whole.  In  short,  although  the 
focus  of  concern  varies,  both  papers  insist  that  static, 
outmoded  models  of  family  life  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
dynamic,  contemporary  ones. 

I  shall  now  move  beyond  my  general  overview  of  the  papers 
to  a  more  detailed  discussion  and  consideration  of  their  re¬ 
spective  features.  During  the  course  of  this  analysis,  particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  features  of  the  two  papers  which  spe¬ 
cifically  address  limitations  in  the  Federal  statistical  data  base 
on  women  and  propose  solutions  to  such  problems.  However, 
my  comments  will  not  be  restricted  solely  to  these  issues.  As 
a  matter  of  convenience,  my  discussion  will  be  presented  in  a 
point-by-point  format. 

Farley  and  Bianchi’s  analysis  of  household  structure,  as  it 
relates  to  Federal  statistical  needs  of  women,  is  essentially 
demographic  in  thrust.  As  such,  their  demographic  analysis  [3, 
p.  33]  tends  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  relationships 
obtaining  between  demographic  variables.  In  the  course  of  this 
analysis,  the  following  points  for  consideration  arise: 

1.  In  commenting  upon  the  implicit  assumptions  made  by 
Government  programs  about  family  structure  and  the 
need  for  more  research  on  family,  as  opposed  to 
individual  welfare,  Farley  and  Bianchi  identify  two 
fundamental  shortcomings  of  contemporary  family 
research.  This  research  is  an  issue  here  because  it  informs 
our  thinking  about  the  nature  of  family  life,  what  it  is 
and  what  it  should  be.  Federal  statistical  data  bases  will 
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continue  to  be  problematic  in  this  respect  as  long  as 
family  researchers  remain  wedded  to  conceptual/method¬ 
ological  approaches  that  focus  upon  individuals  exclu¬ 
sively  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  holistic  study 
of  families  [6] . 

2.  Farley  and  Bianchi’s  examination  of  important  trends  in 
marital  status,  household  arrangements,  fertility  and  the 
living  circumstances  of  children  is  thorough  and  well 
presented.  I  take  issue,  however,  with  their  often 
implied,  sometimes  stated,  conclusion  that  these  trends 
determine  family  economic  welfare,  rather  than  the  re¬ 
verse.  Their  reasoning  on  this  point  is  called  into  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  very  statistics  cited.  The  cause-effect  rela¬ 
tionship  postulated  in  some  of  their  formulations  needs 
to  be  reversed;  that  is,  family  economic  welfare  (or  lack 
thereof)  influences  the  trends  one  observes  in  family/ 
household  structure.  Delays  in  age  at  first  marriage, 
heightened  marital  dissolution,  increased  illegitimacy, 
and  single-parent  households  ultimately  result  from 
economic  conditions.  To  be  sure,  once  such  trends  assert 
themselves,  they  do  so,  at  times,  with  negative  conse¬ 
quences  for  family  economic  welfare.  But  the  point  is 
these  trends  are  generated  initially  by  economic  factors. 
In  a  recent  paper,  I  provide  empirical  support  for  this 
view  of  family  patterns  as  originating  in,  rather  than 
engendering,  family  economic  welfare  [1]  •  On  this  same 
point,  the  two  major  sections  of  their  paper,  i.e.,  house¬ 
hold  structure  and  household  economic  welfare,  are  not 
adequately  integrated  so  as  to  spell  out  how  one  informs 
the  other. 

3.  I  am  also  compelled  to  challenge,  or  at  the  very  least 
qualify,  the  conclusion  that  substantial  shifts  away  from 
traditional  patterns  of  family  organization  have  occurred 
in  the  U.S.  Insofar  as  the  assumed  permanence  in  these 
shifts  remains  a  debatable  issue,  these  shifts  may  well  be 
a  function  of  the  series  of  recessions  and  economic 
downturns  experienced  by  our  society  over  the  last 
decade.  As  such,  the  observed  trends  might  reverse 
themselves  once  that  economic  picture  improves.  In 
conjunction,  points  2  and  3  highlight  the  need  for 
data  which  will  allow  researchers  to  correlate  changes  in 
family/household  structure  with  shifts  in  the  socio¬ 
political,  economic  picture  for  the  society.  At  the  same 
time,  that  data  must  be  amenable  to  breakdown  by 
significant  subgroup  categories,  e.g.,  sex,  class,  race, 
region,  etc.  In  this  fashion,  interested  researchers  will  be 
better  able  to  more  accurately  assess  the  sources  and 
consequences  of  observed  changes  in  family /household 
structure. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  by 
Farley  and  Bianchi’s  failure  to  discuss  in  greater  detail 
the  implications  of  especially  noteworthy  statistics  for 
family  life.  Of  course,  given  space  limitations  this  might 
not  have  been  feasible;  nevertheless,  the  paper  would 
have  greatly  benefited  from  selective  detailed  discussion 
of  important  points.  For  instance,  Farley-Bianchi  point 
to  increased  “illegitimate”  births,  single-parent  families, 
and  children  living  with  only  one  parent.  Through  it  all, 
the  reader  receives  the  vague  impression  that  somehow 
this  should  be  a  matter  for  serious  concern,  yet  they 
stop  short  of  telling  us  why  explicitly.  What  is  the 
significance  of  these  facts?  Wiry  these  particular 
statistics  and  not  others?  In  short,  the  paper  fails  to 


devote  sufficient  attention  to  elaboration  of  the 
theoretical  framework  which  underlies  its  presentation 
and  discussion  of  selected  statistics  on  families.  As  a 
result,  readers  are  left  to  ponder  the  relationships  shared 
by,  for  example,  high  unemployment  among  the  young, 
the  increased  incidence  of  marital  dissolution,  and  more 
working  females.  Farley-Bianchi  may  see  no  substantial 
interrelationships  between  these  variables  or  they  may 
see  very  complex  ones;  the  point  is,  we  need  to  be  told 
which  is  the  case  and  provided  with  insight  into  the 
bases  for  their  conclusion. 

5.  In  the  vein  of  point  4,  the  following  questions  raised 
by  Farley  and  Bianchi  seem  to  require  further 
discussion.  How  are  the  widening  differences  in  Black 
and  White  male  employment  related  to  racial  differences 
in  household  structure?  How  has  the  recent  influx  of 
White  women  into  the  labor  force  affected  Black  female 
employment  (or  unemployment)  and  Black  families 
which  generally  are  more  reliant  than  White  families 
upon  female  earnings  contributions?  Conceptually  and 
empirically,  how  are  the  concepts  household  and  family 
best  distinguished  or  those  of  family  wealth  vs.  income 
for  that  matter? 

Watts  and  Skidmore’s  analysis  of  household  structure  as  it 
relates  to  issues  in  Federal  statistical  needs  on  women  is 
decidedly  the  more  “population  studies”  [3,p.  33]  oriented 
of  the  two  papers.  In  the  tradition  of  such  analyses,  they 
show  a  greater  concern  for  the  relationship  of  demographic 
variables  with  social,  historical,  political,  and  economic  factors. 
Specifically,  they  make  the  following  points  in  their  analysis; 

1.  Watts  and  Skidmore  illustrate  how  the  statistical  con¬ 
cepts  used  to  describe  family  and  economy  have  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  societal  changes.  Borrowing  a  phrase 
from  Wade  Nobles  [5] ,  data  gatherers  were  found  to  be 
“conceptually  incarcerated,”  that  is,  locked  into 
rigidified  views  of  family  as  a  husband,  wife,  two 
children  (older  son  and  daughter)  and  a  dog-no  cats 
please.  Since  few  American  families  conform  to  this 
model,  new,  more  sensitive  and  aware  frameworks  for 
the  conceptualization  of  family  life  in  this  society  are 
necessary.  Otherwise,  Watts  and  Skidmore’s  goal  of 
delineating  data  for  the  adequate  study  of  the  entire 
structure  of  work  and  family  life  as  it  affects  women, 
children,  and  men  will  continue  to  be  frustrated. 

2.  Researchers  must  recognize  that  the  male  breadwinner 
stereotypic  family /household  structure  has  been  invali¬ 
dated  by  increased  female  employment,  marital 
dissolution  and  alternative  life  cycle  patterns.  Until  they 
do,  the  tendency  noted  by  the  authors  to  tabulate 
statistics  on  females  as  dependent,  nonproductive 
persons  will  persist. 

3.  Interestingly,  much  of  our  data  on  women  result  in¬ 
directly  from  research  on  families  [4] .  So  much  so 
that  the  sociology,  demography,  history,  etc.,  of  families 
is,  at  times,  assumed  to  be  synonymous  with  the 
sociology,  demography,  and  history  of  women.  Such  an 
assumption  is  obviously  incorrect;  women,  as  do  men, 
have  existences  apart  from  families.  As  Watts-Skidmore 
point  out,  women  are  subjects  worthy  of  study  in  their 
own  right,  not  only  in  the  context  of  families,  but  as 
individuals  also.  By  the  same  token,  men  have  more  of  a 
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family  existence  than  has  been  acknowledged  by  Federal 
statistics  to  date.  Their  fertility  histories,  illegitimate 
children,  etc.,  are  also  of  importance. 

4.  The  authors  make  numerous  points  in  discussing  the 
conceptual  blurring  which  occurs  with  use  of  the  terms 
“family”  and  “household.”  Current  tabulation  proce¬ 
dures  are  shown  to  deny  the  reality  of  contempory  family 
arrangements.  Categorization  of  family  data,  by  house¬ 
hold,  obscures  household  involvements  with  wider  kin 
and  friend  networks.  Households  with  multiple  families 
have  given  way,  over  time,  to  families  spread  across 
multiple  households.  Federal  statistics  need,  therefore, 
to  capture  this  more  encompassing  view  of  family 
structure. 

5.  In  conjunction,  broader  definitions  of  family  and 
greater  impermanence  of  households  argue  for 
individualization  of  Federal  statistics  on  house¬ 
hold/family  structure,  the  authors  tell  us.  For  it  is  only 
through  taking  individuals  as  the  unit  of  analysis  that  we 
can  avoid  value-laden  categorization  of  the  data  on 
household/family  structure.  I  submit  such  value-laden 
categorization  is  unavoidable;  however,  the  authors’ 
suggestion  would  create  data  sets  amenable  to  com¬ 
parative  display  of  normatively  determined  categories 
and,  thereby,  establish  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  schema.  Taking  individuals  as  the 
unit  of  analysis  accomplishes  the  goal  of  allowing  us  to 
follow  individuals  over  their  life  cycle.  As  Watts- 
Skidmore  note,  now  and  in  the  near  future,  individuals 
will  constitute  less  volatile,  more  stable  units  for 
research  focus  than  will  households.  Families  of  orienta¬ 
tion  represent  even  more  stable  research  units,  in  my 
opinion,  since  these  familial  ties  are  generally 
maintained  throughout  one’s  life— although  household 
affiliations  are  frequently  changed,  e.g.,  due  to  matura¬ 
tion  and  launching,  divorce  from  spouse,  regional 
mobility,  etc.  Given  present  methods  and  conceptual 
frameworks,  however,  I  am  forced  to  concur  with 


Watts-Skidmore’s  conclusion  that  individuals  are  the 
most  logical  targets  of  focus  for  the  present.  Perhaps 
future  advancements  will  facilitate  a  unitary  approach  to 
families,  at  which  time  my  personal  preference  in 
statistical  emphases  would  shift  from  individuals  to 
families  (as  opposed  to  and  distinct  from  households). 

6.  In  the  interim,  Watts-Skidmore’s  new  typology  for 
classification  of  households  represents  an  excellent 
alternative  to  current  practices.  The  typology  is  similar 
to  the  one  proposed  by  Billingsley  [2]  for  the 
classification  of  variation  in  Black  family  structure.  He, 
like  the  current  authors,  grew  weary  of  frameworks 
which  did  not  fit  the  diverse  reality  of  the  families  in 
question.  The  Watts-Skidmore  typology  categorizes 
families  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  kinship,  conjugal, 
social,  economic,  and  household  environmental  relation¬ 
ships  into  account.  The  result  is  a  framework  better 
conforming  to  observed  variations  in  American  family 
life.  Such  typologies  allow  us  to  maximize  our 
information  base  on  both  individuals  and  family/ 
household  units. 

I  conclude  my  commentary  on  these  two  fine  papers  with  a 
conciliatory  note  aimed  at  two  groups  of  advocate  scholars, 
practitioners,  and  politicians  who  incorrectly,  at  times,  view 
themselves  as  striving  toward  contradictory  goals.  Advocates 
for  individuals  (e.g.,  children,  women,  men)  in  families  and 
advocates  for  families  as  a  unit  share  a  great  deal  in  common. 
For  it  is  impossible  for  families  to  exist  without  individuals, 
and  rarely  do  individuals  exist  without  having  some  familial 
contacts.  In  this  sense,  the  data  needs  for  both  interest  groups 
are  quite  comparable.  Jointly,  these  papers  demonstrate  how 
the  data  needs  of  both  perspectives  have  gone  largely  unfilled. 
It  now  remains  for  researchers,  statisticians,  and  practitioners 
to  take  up  the  initiative  provided  by  these  authors  and  move  in 
the  direction  of  producing  better  quality  data  on  family 
households— their  structure  and  internal  processes— as  well  as 
on  the  individuals  who  live  within  these  households. 
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COMMENTS  II 


Joan  Aldous 

University  of  Notre  Dame 


If  there  is  one  thing  demonstrated  by  the  Watts-Skid- 
more  paper  and  the  Farley-Bianchi  paper,  it  is  that  the 
American  family  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be,  even  as  recently  as 
the  time  of  the  last  decennial  census.  What  lies  back  of  these 
changes  in  household  and  family  structure,  as  well  as  the 
changes  themselves,  accounts  for  this  conference.  Its  ostensible 
focus  is  on  statistical  needs  relating  to  women,  and  since 
women  continue  to  view  their  family  roles  as  of  primary 
importance,  this  conference  necessarily  must  consider  trends 
in  family  structure.  The  attempts  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  better  take  into  account  these  changes  in  its  data  collection 
procedures  have  direct  implications  for  family  policy.  Family 
policy,  in  turn,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  conferences  and 
seminars  devoted  to  it,  has  become,  to  use  Gilbert  Steiner’s 
phrase,  “the  topic  of  the  year,  and,  perhaps,  even  the 
decade.’’1  Family  policy  concern,  like  this  conference,  is  an 
outgrowth  of  changing  roles  of  women,  documented  by  the 
Census  Bureau  and  other  governmental  data-gathering  agen¬ 
cies. 

Households  and  families  (and  the  two  units  continue  to 
show  a  tremendous  overlap  in  membership)  are  the  funda¬ 
mental  mechanisms  for  the  redistribution  of  income  or 
earnings,  as  Farley  and  Bianchi  point  out.  Family  wage 
earners  provide  for  other  family  members  whose  financial 
dependency  rests  upon  their  peripheral  connection  to  the 
labor  market.  Family  policy  at  the  Federal  Government  level 
comes  into  the  picture  through  the  Government’s  commitment 
to  insure  a  minimum  level  of  economic  support  for  families.  It 
lias  met  this  commitment,  according  to  Farley  and  Bianchi,  by 
trying  to  minimize  unemployment  and  making  transfer  pay¬ 
ments  in  cash  and  kind,  as  well  as  more  recently  by  attacking 
job  discrimination. 

The  central  issue  of  family  changes,  as  far  as  policy  is 
concerned,  is:  To  what  extent  do  these  changes  in  private 
behaviors  have  public  consequences?  In  terms  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  economic  support  commitment,  it  is:  To  what  extent 
will  economic  obligations  customarily  assumed  by  families 
have  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Government?  Census  Bureau 
monitoring  of  changes  in  household  structures  can  provide  a 
gauge  for  determining  which  ones  are  going  to  have  govern¬ 
mental  policy  repercussions. 

The  changes  to  watch  most  closely  are  those  associated 
with  economic  dependency,  i.e.,  household  units  that  include 
children.  As  far  as  Government  funding  is  concerned,  one  can 
pretty  much  define  family  policy  as  parent(s)-children  policy. 


1  Steiner’s  remark,  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  family  policy  presented 
here,  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  Notre  Dame  International  Seminar  on 
Family  Policy,  held  on  March  16-17,  1978. 


Increases  in  divorce  and  illegitimacy  rates,  for  example,  be¬ 
cause  they  result  in  more  single-parent  households,  are  prime 
family  policy  indicators.  As  Farley  and  Bianchi  have  docu¬ 
mented  the  situation,  these  increases,  by  and  large,  are  hard  on 
women.  Incomes  in  mother-headed  households  are  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  than  incomes  in  husband-wife  households, 
even  though  the  average  number  of  children  per  family  has 
risen  in  the  former  and  fallen  in  the  latter.  There  are, 
moreover,  fewer  “other  adults”  present  to  make  financial 
contributions  than  in  the  past  in  families  where  mothers  are 
heads.  The  Government,  consequently,  has  had  to  step  in  and 
assume  the  usual  private  responsibility  of  family  income 
provision.  Changes  in  private  behavior  have  had  public 
consequences  by  requiring  heavier  governmental  expenditures 
on  welfare. 

My  discussion  will  focus  on  suggestions  for  Government 
statistics  relating  to  women  that  have  family  policy  implica¬ 
tions.  I  will  draw  upon  the  individual  life  course  perspective 
highlighted  by  Watts  and  Skidmore,  as  well  as  the  family 
development  framework  to  organize  the  material.  Both  en¬ 
compass  a  longitudinal  approach.  They  emphasize  the  existence 
of  individuals  and  families  over  time,  from  birth  to  death  in 
the  case  of  individuals  [5]  and  from  formation  to  dissolution, 
in  the  case  of  families  [  1  ] .  The  study  of  successive  cohorts  of 
women,  using  this  approach,  to  establish  trends  in  ages  at 
marriage,  childbearing  and  the  appearance  and  duration  of  a 
postparental  period  was  pioneered  at  the  Census  Bureau  [8;  9] . 
Today,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  interdependence  of  the  series  of 
“histories”  family  members  create  through  functioning  as 
students  and  jobholders,  as  well  as  parents,  spouses,  and 
siblings.  These  histories  can  be  thought  of  as  a  series  of  careers, 
since  each  entails  a  sequence  of  fairly  expectable  events 
following  a  set  of  rough  timetables.  We  have  childbearing, 
childrearing,  and  childlaunching  in  the  parental  career,  entering 
and  graduating  from  particular  levels  of  school  in  the  student 
career,  and  entering  and  eventually  retiring  from  the  labor 
force  in  the  occupational  career.  As  we  shall  see  later,  these 
careers  may  be  more  or  less  synchronized. 

Watts  and  Skidmore  argue  that  current  household  and 
family  membership  statuses  of  individuals  are  too  transitory  to 
serve  as  analytical  units  for  data  collection,  and  they  declare 
that  individuals  are  preferable  units.  The  family,  however, 
appears  to  be  too  durable  an  institution  to  be  so  easily 
dismissed,  particularly  where  family  policy  is  concerned.  It  is 
individuals  in  their  roles  as  family  members  that  are  the  focus 
of  attention.  The  importance  of  data  on  marital  stability  for 
predicting  governmental  welfare  payments  has  already  been 
discussed.  Parental  careers,  once  embarked  upon,  in  contrast 
to  marriages,  tend  to  be  continuous  for  women.  The  mother- 
child  household  unit  endures,  although  the  occupant  of  the 
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uisband-father  position  and  the  economic  support  he  provides 
luctuate  or  may  be  completely  lacking. 

Shifts  in  marital  status  and  household  composition  neces- 
iitate  data  on  economic  support  strategies  of  women  with 
;hildren  who  do  not  maintain  the  same  spousal  relationship 
3ver  time  or  have  never  had  such  a  relationship.  The  latter 
>roup  includes  families  with  children  formerly  in  cohabiting 
louseholds,  an  interesting  group  since  legal  obligations  in  such 
Emilies  are  only  now  being  spelled  out  in  the  judicial  process. 
3ut,  where  family  policy  is  concerned,  it  is  single-parent 
'amilies  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
ind  the  duration  of  this  aid  that  are  most  on  the  public  mind.  A 
•ecent  report  [12]  suggests  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
A'omen  enrobed  in  AFDC  at  any  one  time  have  been  receiving 
these  transfer  payments  for  over  5  years.  In  order  to  clarify 
governmental  economic  support  responsibilities,  however,  we 
leed  data  on  governmental  assistance  other  than  AFDC— 
subsidized  housing,  food  stamps,  etc.— which  families  receive 
jnd  how  receiving  other  assistance  is  related  to  their  joining 
ind  leaving  the  AFDC  program.  Information  on  single-parent 
families’  economic  well-being,  to  be  complete,  must  include 
nterhousehold  payments  in  the  form  of  child  support  or 
ilimony  payments  and  their  duration,  as  Watts  and  Skidmore 
aote.  Since  not  all  eligible  women  are  recipients  of  govern¬ 
mental  services,  questions  that  household  data  can  answer  are 
who  these  women  are  and  whether  interhousehold  transfers 
mable  them  to  maintain  their  family  units.  Also  useful  for 
family  policy  purposes,  as  Watts  and  Skidmore  point  out, 
would  be  information  on  how  interhousehold  and  govern¬ 
mental  payments  for  children  not  living  with  their  natural  or 
adoptive  parents  interrelate  to  affect  the  duration  of  and 
obligations  assumed  by  these  quasi-family  units.  In  such 
instances,  selective  governmental  aid  may  enable  private  units 
to  fulfill  the  major  share  of  financial  responsibilities  that 
otherwise  would  become  public  concerns. 

The  intermeshing  of  women’s  participation  in  school  and 
workplace  with  their  family  careers  is  also  critical  for  family 
policy  issues.  The  Census  Bureau  might  well  borrow  the  family 
development  concept  of  “limited  linkage”  in  instituting  new 
criteria  for  collecting  relevant  data  [1] .  This  concept  refers  to 
the  limitations  which  prior  life  events  place  on  current 
options.  Previous  small-scale  research  studies  have  indicated 
that  women’s  educational  careers,  labor  force  participation, 
and  their  families’  accumulation  of  economic  assets  are  limited 
by  fertility  decisions  [6;  7] .  Census  data  would  help  to 
pinpoint  when  and  what  numbers  of  children  prove  points  of 
no  return  for  women’s  continuance  in  school,  labor  force,  or 
marital  careers,  careers  that  contribute  to  their  independence 
from  governmental  financial  assistance. 

We  might  almost  think  of  women’s  participation  in  these 
various  arenas  in  graphic  terms.  The  arenas  would  be  located 
along  a  vertical  axis  with  individual  role  transitions  along  the 
horizontal  axis  (c.f.,  [11]).  Events  in  one  arena,  such  as 
divorcing  in  the  marital  career,  for  example,  would  show  up  as 
a  “blip”  which  could  be  related  to  a  “blip”  in  another  arena, 
such  as  getting  a  job  or  going  on  welfare. 


In  determining  the  relationship  of  special  training  programs 
for  single  mothers  and  their  subsequent  labor  force  partici¬ 
pation  or  the  effect  of  governmental  antijob  discrimination 
initiatives  on  women’s  employment  histories,  data  must  include 
the  number  and  ages  of  their  children.  Tire  same  caveat  holds 
true  for  data  on  governmental  transfer  payments  and  single 
mothers’  school  attendance.  Even  if  jobs  are  available,  and 
they  have  the  requisite  training,  women  may  be  prevented  by 
too  many  young  children  and  too  few  child  caretakers  from 
becoming  part  of  the  labor  force.  Thus,  parental,  educational, 
and  occupational  histories  may  be  more  or  less  synchronized 
in  terms  of  women’s  having  few  enough  or  old  enough 
children,  and  the  necessary  schooling  to  make  holding  a  job 
possible.  And,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  synchronization,  the 
government  necessarily  will  have  to  step  in  with  financial  aid. 

The  effect  of  resumption  of  the  marital  career  through 
remarriage  and  its  timing  on  economic  strategies,  as  well  as  the 
duration  of  these  remarriages,  has  implications  for  family 
policy.  Husband-wife  units  tend  to  be  more  financially 
independent,  as  noted  earlier,  and,  at  present,  there  is  mixed 
evidence  on  the  relation  of  amount  of  welfare  payments  and 
remarriage  rates  [3;  4;  13] .  How  the  presence  of  his  and  her 
children  and  the  children’s  ages,  as  well  as  economic  resources, 
appear  to  be  related  to  the  occurrence  and  stability  of 
remarriages  is  another  example  of  “limited  linkages”  that  the 
kinds  of  longitudinal  data  called  for  here  would  clarify  to  the 
benefit  of  governmental  family  support  projections. 

We  should  also  not  ignore  the  effect  of  transfer  payments 
on  employment  and  marital  stability  when  the  transfer 
payments  are  directed  to  two-parent  families.  The  recent 
income  maintenance  experiments  did  not  consistently  show  a 
negative  relation  between  a  governmental  support  cushion  and 
divorce  [2;  10]  .  Census  data  could  show  whether  there  is  a 
critical  point  of  family  income  and  asset  accumulation  beyond 
which  divorce  rates  do  show  pronounced  increases,  as  well  as 
drops. 

These  are  some  of  the  longitudinal  data  suggestions  relevant 
to  family  policy  culled,  in  part,  from  the  Farley-Bianchi 
and  Watts-Skidmore  papers  and  organized  in  terms  of 
individual  and  family  histories.  Family  policy  has  been 
examined  here  in  terms  of  parent-child  units’  inabilities  to 
carry  out  economic  activities  privately,  which  public  agencies 
must,  thereupon,  step  in  to  fulfill.  The  timing,  as  well  as  the 
duration  and  extent  of  governmental  intervention,  is  changing, 
along  with  changes  in  families  and  household  structures.  Inas¬ 
much  as  women  continue  to  be  the  more  stable  members  of 
parent-child  residential  units,  census  statistics  that  center  on 
their  family  careers  as  they  shift  in  and  out  of  school  and 
workplace  as  well  as  marriage,  are  critical  for  documenting 
the  changing  state  of  the  family.  What  I  am  advocating  is  the 
Census  Bureau’s  consciously  assuming  an  additional  role— that 
of  insuring  that  policymakers  dealing  with  family  dependency 
have  the  kinds  of  data  necessary  to  know  what  households 
they  are  dealing  with  now  and  are  likely  to  be  dealing  with  in 
the  future,  as  well  as  for  how  long  in  the  family  careers 
governmental  economic  services  are  needed. 
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Discussion  at  the  conference  has  shown  that  our  position 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  family  as  a  social  unit  has 
been  misunderstood.  This  postscript  is  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

We  are  not  against  the  family  as  a  social  institution,  and  we 
are  not  against  the  family  as  an  appropriate  subject  for  study. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  the  family  is  a  crucial 
social  institution.  It  is  precisely  because  we  recognize  the 
cardinal  importance  of  the  family  in  the  rearing  of  children 
(the  development  of  the  human  capital  of  the  next  generation 
is  the  way  economists  would  put  it)  that  we  are  urging  changes 
in  the  way  our  social  statistics  are  gathered  and  tabulated. 

Until  we  stop  using  the  stereotypical  family  as  our 
framework,  and  until  we  collect  statistics  that  enable  us  to 
find  out  about  the  diverse  sizes,  shapes,  and  characters  of 
families  today,  we  will  be  in  no  position  to  formulate 
informed  hypotheses  about  family  behavior,  test  them,  and 
use  the  results  as  guides  to  effective  public  policy. 

As  our  paper  points  out,  family  characteristics,  though  they 
endure  through  time,  stretch  across  household  lines.  This 
makes  them  intractable  as  the  primary  unit  for  survey  data 
collection.  The  household  unit  is  commensurate  with  the 
dwelling  unit  and  is,  therefore,  important  both  for  sampling 
and  as  the  unit  that  pools  production  and  consumption 
activities.  The  household  is,  however,  ephemeral  in  the  sense 
that  its  composition  and  functional  organization  change  from 
one  time  period  to  another.  This  is  not  such  a  handicap  for 
cross-sectional  analysis,  but  it  is  very  troublesome  for  longi¬ 
tudinal  studies. 

The  individual  who,  with  other  individuals,  goes  to  make  up 
the  families  and  the  households  is  the  unit  with  the  necessary 


identity  and  continuity  through  time.  This  fact  combines  with 
the  need  to  give  men  and  women  equal  status  statistically,  as 
well  as  socially,  to  argue  for  the  need  to  start  with  individual 
behavior  in  our  efforts  to  understand  when,  why,  and  how  the 
nature  of  the  household  and  family  units— that  are  so  critically 
important  for  delineating  the  status  of  an  individual  at  any 
particular  time— changes  over  time. 

Our  paper,  in  addition  to  the  need  to  study  data  on  the 
individual  in  order  to  understand  family  and  household 
behavior,  also  stressed  that  the  distinction  between  household 
and  family  should  be  made  more  systematically  and  defensibly 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  data  identified  as  family  data 
in  census  tabulations  refer  only  to  the  co-resident  family  which 
is,  as  it  always  has  been,  an  incomplete  account  of  familial 
relations.  If  we  are  really  interested  in  how  families  function  as 
mutual  support  institutions,  we  must  abandon  the  fiction  that 
families  are  contained  in  single  households. 

Clearly,  a  great  deal  could  be  done  with  currently  collected 
census  data,  both  by  reformatting  the  tabulations  that  are 
published  on  a  regular  basis,  and  by  encouraging  users  of  the 
public  use  census  data  files  to  focus  on  the  individual  within 
the  family  and  household  unit.  Improving  the  longitudinal 
nature  of  the  data  can  be  done  in  various  stages.  Augmenting 
the  current  CPS  design  to  follow  those  who  have  moved  out 
during  the  year  could  provide  useful  1-year  transitions; 
panels  that  rotate  only  after  longer  periods  could  be  compiled 
over  time,  building  upon  the  experience  of  current  panel 
studies.  The  task  of  gaining  information  on  families  that 
extend  across  households  is  a  more  formidable  undertaking 
and  suggests  the  need  for  careful  design  and  pretest  research. 
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Education  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  important  areas 
for  discussion  at  this  conference  for,  I  would  suspect,  there 
are  few  of  us  in  this  room  who  would  disagree  with  the 
premise  that  education,  by  and  large,  holds  an  essential  key  to 
equity,  upward  mobility,  and  the  elimination  of  undesirable 
sex  differences.  So,  in  the  sense  of  examining  real  differences 
of  opinion,  one  might  speculate  that  there  are  no  major 
unresolved  issues  concerning  the  equality  of  women,  whether 
this  be  in  education,  vocation,  or  culture.  The  remaining 


problems  are  simply  to  discover  and  reveal  areas  of  unequal 
treatment.  The  issues  are  how  do  you  do  this  most  eco¬ 
nomically  and  efficiently  (cost  effectively).  Today  we  want  to 
discuss  the  needs,  gaps,  and  deficiencies  in  Federal  data 
collection  efforts  in  the  education  field.  Once  these  are 
identified,  it  would  appear  that  the  problem  before  us  is  to 
determine  whether  better  coordination  will  enhance  the  data 
base  or  whether  the  overriding  difficulty  is  priority  setting  o’ 
inadequate  resources  to  cover  lower  priorities. 


> 
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The  Federal  Government’s  role  in  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  data  concerning  the  education  of  women  can 
be  viewed  from  several  perspectives.  A  comparatively  narrow 
approach  is  simply  to  review  current  data  collection  and 
dissemination  activities  and  make  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ments.  A  somewhat  broader  approach  would  be  to  identify 
some  of  the  major  issues  concerning  the  education  of  women 
and  to  evaluate  public  and  private  data  gathering  in  light  of 
these  issues.  In  developing  this  paper,  I  have  opted  for  this 
broader  perspective  for  several  reasons.  First,  gaps  or 
deficiencies  in  current  Federal  efforts  frequently  reflect  a 
rather  limited  conception  of  the  major  issues  in  women’s 
education.  Second,  important  problem  areas  are  frequently 
overlooked  because  different  Federal  agencies  fail  to 
coordinate  their  respective  efforts.  Finally,  since  Federal 
activities  are  frequently  duplicative  of  (or  even  competitive 
with)  efforts  in  the  private  sector,  a  more  efficacious  use  of 
limited  Federal  funds  requires  a  better  understanding  of  the 
total  national  data  picture. 

This  paper  is  organized  into  two  major  sections:  Data 
requirements  relating  to  school  personnel  and  data  require¬ 
ments  relating  to  women’s  educational  development.  Within 
each  of  these  two  broader  sections,  postsecondary  education 
and  elementary  and  secondary  education  will  be  considered 
separately. 

ACADEMIC  PERSONNEL 

Since  the  professional  persons  who  staff  our  schools  and 
colleges  frequently  serve  as  role  models  for  the  students  they 
serve,  sex-role  stereotyping  among  teachers  and  administrators, 
at  different  levels  of  education,  represents  a  potentially  serious 
problem.  The  young  girl’s  first  experience  with  formal 
education  -nursery  school  and  kindergarten-typically  exposes 
her  to  women  rather  than  men  teachers.  As  she  moves  up 
through  the  elementary  grades,  the  proportion  of  male 
teachers  increases,  but  these  increases  frequently  occur 
disproportionately  in  traditionally  male  fields  like  science, 
mathematics,  and  technology.  Additional  increases  in  the 
proportions  of  male  teachers  occur  in  the  secondary  school 
years,  although  sex  stereotyping,  by  field,  remains.  At  the 
collegiate  level,  women  instructors  are  a  distinct  minority,  and 
they  tend  to  occupy  the  lower  professorial  ranks.  School  and 
college  administrators  at  all  levels  are  predominantly  male, 
with  the  top  positions  at  the  most  prestigious  universities 
being  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  men.  Clearly,  continuous 
assessment  of  the  sex  distribution  of  academic  personnel,  at 
various  levels,  should  be  a  major  Federal  priority. 


Postsecondary  Personnel 

Issues  pertaining  to  the  sex  of  academic  personnel  at  the 
postsecondary  level  have  focused  heavily  on  college  faculties. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  fields,  such  as  nursing  and  home 
economics,  academic  departments  have  traditionally  been 
dominated  by  men.  In  those  departments  that  employ 
relatively  large  proportions  of  women,  the  women  tend  to  be 
concentrated  disproportionately  in  the  lower  academic  ranks 
and  in  nonladder  positions,  such  as  instructor,  lecturer,  and 
research  associate.  Although  colleges  have  been  subjected  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  internal  and  external  pressure  to 
expand  career  opportunities  for  women  via  affirmative  action 
efforts  in  recruitment,  as  yet,  no  Federal  mechanism  exists  for 
monitoring  changes  in  sex  distribution  of  newly  hired  faculty. 
Consequently,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
establishment  in  the  Federal  Government  of  a  regular  survey 
mechanism  to  monitor  the  recruitment  and  promotion  of 
college  faculty.  The  mechanism  should  be  designed  to  produce 
tabulations  of  faculty  sex  distributions,  by  rank. 

The  Federal  agency  with  prime  responsibility  for  collecting 
educational  data  at  the  postsecondary  level  is  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES).  Their  principal 
vehicle  for  collecting  such  information  is  the  Higher  Education 
General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS),  which  annually  surveys  | 
all  accredited  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Recently,  HEGIS  has  incorporated  data  which  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors  (AAUP)  utilizes 
in  its  annual  assessment  of  faculty  salary  levels,  by  sex  and 
rank.  AAUP  tabulations  of  these  data  provide  an  excellent 
basis  for  monitoring  the  impact  of  affirmative  action  efforts 
by  showing  changes  in  faculty  compensation,  by  sex. 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  issues  relating  to  sexual  equity 
on  college  faculties  requires  considerably  more  complex  data 
than  simple  tabulations  of  men  and  women  faculty,  by  rank 
and  salary.  Given  that  many  college  faculty  are  hired  or  ; 
promoted  on  the  basis  of  specific  performance  indicators,  a  [ 
more  definitive  test  of  the  existence  of  sex  bias  requires  that 
one  control  for  possible  sex  differences  in  prior  qualifications. 
Three  major  studies  of  this  issue  (see  [6;  8;  9])  suggest  that 
sex  differences  in  faculty  salaries  cannot  be  attributed  solely 
to  background  qualifications,  such  as  institution  of  highest 
degree,  field  of  study,  and  number  of  publications.  Sophisti¬ 
cated  research  of  this  type  provides  much  more  convincing 
evidence  of  sex  bias  than  mere  tabulations  of  male  and  female 
faculty,  by  rank  and  salary  status.  Data  for  such  analyses  have 
come  from  national  surveys  of  individual  faculty  members, 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government.  Each  survey,  however, 
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d  been  funded  on  an  ad  hoc  basis;  no  permanent  mechanism 
ists  for  reexamining  these  issues  in  the  future.  Surveying 
dividual  faculty  members  can,  of  course,  be  much  more 
pensive  than  institutional  surveys  in  which  the  institutions 
ar  the  burden  of  aggregating  the  relevant  statistics.  Neverthe- 
is,  given  the  many  uses  to  which  individual  faculty  survey 
ta  can  be  put,  the  Federal  Government  should  give  serious 
nsideration  to  instituting  periodic  sample  surveys  of 
dividual  faculty  members.  If  such  surveys  were  longitudinal, 
would  be  possible  to  follow  changes  in  the  status  of 
dividual  faculty  members  and  to  examine  factors  such  as 
omotion,  acquisition  of  tenure,  and  faculty  migration. 

The  obvious  need  for  periodic  surveys  of  college  faculty 
ises  a  more  general  methodological  issue  concerning  how 
rvey  data  are  tabulated.  Federal  agencies  have  traditionally 
sessed  the  progress  of  affirmative  action  efforts  by  reporting 
x  distributions  of  all  members  of  the  particular  population 
.g.,  students,  faculty)  in  question.  As  far  as  college  faculties 
e  concerned,  such  tabulations  provide  a  relatively  insensitive 
easure  of  the  impact  of  affirmative  action  efforts.  Given  the 
alities  of  tenure  and  the  fixed  pay  scales  under  which  many 
illege  faculties  operate,  affirmative  action  efforts  are  most 
cely  to  have  an  impact  on  new  hires  and  promotions.  Thus,  if 
particular  college  has  been  unusually  successful  in  hiring  and 
omoting  women  faculty  members,  the  apparent  effects  of 
ese  efforts  will  be  diluted  if  the  tabulations  combine  newly 
red  and  newly  promoted  faculty  with  incumbents.  In  short, 
is  strongly  recommended  that  AAUP  or  NCES  prepare 
parate  tabulations  for  newly  promoted  and  newly  hired 
culty.  (A  similar  argument  can  be  made  on  the  matter  of 
udent  enrollment  tabulations;  see  the  following.) 

A  more  subtle  policy  issue  concerning  faculty  pay  concerns 
fferences  among  institutions.  Since  women  faculty  are  not 
[ually  distributed  among  different  types  of  postsecondary 
stitutions  [6] ,  women  may  receive  lower  salaries,  in  part, 
:cause  of  where  they  work.  In  other  words,  do  institutions 
lat  employ  higher  proportions  of  women  faculty  pay  their 
culties  less?  Are  these  differences  the  result  of  sex 
scrimination,  or  are  other  factors  involved,  such  as  the 
irricular  emphasis  or  the  degree  of  institutional  selectivity  or 
•estige?  The  potential  importance  of  institutional  differences 
in  be  illustrated  simply:  Assume  that  a  higher  educational 
'stem  comprises  only  two  institutions.  Although  one  pays 
uch  higher  salaries,  both  are  scrupulously  nondiscriminatory, 
>  that  men  and  women  faculty  within  each  are  paid  equally. 
’  both  institutions  have  equivalent  ratios  of  men  to  women 
iculty,  the  differences  in  institutional  pay  scales  are  in- 
jnsequential  as  far  as  sex  discrimination  is  concerned, 
owever,  if  the  institution  with  the  lower  salary  scale  employs 
roportionately  more  women  than  the  one  with  the  higher 
:ale,  a  sex  differential  in  salaries  for  the  total  system  will 
ccur.  In  short,  even  if  individual  institutions  do  not  practice 
:x  discrimination,  institutional  differences  in  pay  scales  can 
roduce  de  facto  differences  in  faculty  pay,  based  on  sex.  A 
scent  analysis  which  combined  AAUP  salary  data  with  HEGIS 
ata  [10]  suggests  that  there  are  substantial  pay  differences 
dated  to  the  sex  ratio  of  the  faculty.  Multivariate  analyses 
lat  control  other  institutional  factors  do  not  eliminate  these 
ay  differences.  These  results  suggest  the  need  for  regular 
tonitoring  of  faculty  pay  scales  among  institutions  with 
acuities  differing  in  sex  composition. 

The  vigorous  affirmative  action  efforts  that  have  been 
irected  at  college  faculties  have  tended  to  obscure  what  may 


be  a  much  more  critical  problem:  The  poor  representation  of 
women  in  college  administrations.  Even  though  many  top 
administrative  posts  that  were  formerly  filled  on  an  informal 
basis  are  now  openly  advertised  and  presumably  open  to  any 
applicant,  a  casual  look  at  the  makeup  of  most  college 
administrations  reveals  that  this  is  still  a  male-dominated  field. 
As  of  May  1977,  only  about  one  percent  of  all  presidents  at 
4-year  colleges  and  public  and  private  universities  were 
women.  Of  the  three  women  presidents  (out  of  309  surveyed), 
two  presided  over  institutions  that  formerly  were  exclusively 
or  primarily  for  women.  Until  the  recent  appointment  of  a 
woman  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  none  of  the  65 
private  universities  in  the  United  States  had  been  headed  by  a 
woman. 

Do  these  data  constitute  evidence  of  outright  sex 
discrimination  in  the  recruitment  of  college  and  university 
presidents?  Although  it  is  difficult  to  provide  a  definitive 
answer  to  this  question,  given  the  complex  and  somewhat 
unpredictable  nature  of  the  recruitment  process  for 
administrators,  a  partial  answer  may  lie  in  the  pool  of 
candidates  from  whom  college  presidents  are  usually  selected. 
Although  presidential  candidates  may  come  from  a  variety  of 
positions,  the  most  frequent  steps  on  the  academic 
administration  career  ladder  are  probably  the  chief  academic 
officer  and  the  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Aspirants  to  college  presidencies  are  frequently  advised  to  seek 
either  of  these  posts  as  a  step  toward  their  ultimate  goal.  An 
analysis  of  HEGIS  data  on  the  sex  of  college  administrators 
[1]  shows  clearly  that  women  are  grossly  underrepresented  in 
these  two  positions.  Since  high-level  academic  administrators 
are  typically  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  faculty,  one  might 
expect  to  find  proportionate  representations  of  women  in  such 
positions.  However,  if  one  uses  the  percentage  of  women  on 
the  faculty  as  a  guide,  women  are  underrepresented  as  chief 
academic  officers  by  a  factor  of  10  to  1  in  2-year  colleges  and 
by  a  factor  of  more  than  20  to  1  in  public  4-year  colleges. 

One  consequence  of  sex  discrimination  in  hiring  top 
administrators  is  that  students  of  both  sexes  who  enter  college 
for  the  first  time  are  exposed  to  a  male-dominated  and 
male-oriented  administration.  The  absence  of  women  in  top 
administration  can  create  an  environment  that  lacks  not  only 
role  models  for  women  who  might  ultimately  become 
administrators,  but  also  the  unique  perspective  that  women 
might  bring  to  the  varied  tasks  of  administering  a  college.  A 
further  analysis  of  HEGIS  data  on  college  enrollments  [1] 
indicates  that  19  out  of  every  20  new  college  freshmen  attend 
an  institution  in  which  the  top  two  administrators  are  men. 

An  examination  of  the  sex  composition  of  lower  level 
administrators,  again  relying  on  HEGIS  data,  shows  somewhat 
higher  proportions  of  women,  although  the  proportion  in  any 
particular  position  appears  to  be  inversely  related  to  the  status 
of  that  position  as  revealed  in  median  salary  levels.  Thus,  7  of 
the  8  lowest  paying  nonacademic  administrative  positions 
include  the  highest  proportion  of  women  incumbents  (more 
than  15  percent),  whereas  all  of  the  6  highest  paying  positions 
have  fewer  than  1 5  percent  of  women  [  1  ] . 

These  findings  make  it  clear  that  statistics  on  women  in 
administrative  positions  can  be  very  misleading  unless  the 
specific  position  is  identified  and  separate  tabulations  are 
provided  by  position.  A  simple  tabulation  of  sex  ratios  for 
administrators  would  be  of  very  little  use  in  assessing  progress 
toward  affirmative  action  goals.  Furthermore,  separate  tabula¬ 
tions  should  be  provided  for  newly  hired  administrators. 
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Why  are  women  so  underrepresented  in  top  administrative 
posts?  Several  factors  are  probably  operative:  Traditionally, 
search  committees  for  top  positions  in  academic  administra¬ 
tion  are  dominated  by  older  male  faculty  members,  many  of 
whom  are  unlikely  to  take  any  woman  candidate  seriously.  At 
the  same  time,  many  talented  women  faculty  members  may 
not  have  devoted  the  same  effort  as  their  male  colleagues  to 
making  themselves  visible  to  search  committees.  Still  another 
potential  obstacle  is  the  criteria  used  for  selection.  Most  search 
committees  give  considerable  weight  to  prior  administrative 
experience  or  even  high-level  administrative  experience.  Since 
many  potential  women  candidates  lack  such  experience,  they 
may  not  be  considered  seriously  by  committees  or,  if  such 
criteria  are  included  in  the  position  announcement,  may  never 
become  candidates  in  the  first  place. 

These  issues  underscore  the  need  for  continuing  NCES  data 
collection  efforts,  related  to  the  sex  of  college  administrators. 
Assuming  that  NCES  sustains  its  commitment  in  this  area,  the 
problem  of  appropriate  analysis  of  data  still  remains.  We 
cannot  assume  that  the  initiative  will  be  taken  by  some  outside 
organization  without  Federal  sponsorship  or  support.  In  other 
words,  continuing  to  collect  data  on  the  sex  composition  of 
college  administrations  is  not  enough:  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  also  support  analyses  and  dissemination  of 
results.  In  this  regard,  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
tabulating  sex  distributions  in  those  administrative  positions 
that  normally  lead  to  top  administrative  posts  in  academic 
institutions. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Personnel 

Affirmative  action  efforts  directed  at  elementary  and 
secondary  school  personnel  have  been  much  less  visible  than 
those  directed  at  postsecondary  personnel.  There  are  probably 
several  reasons  for  this  discrepancy.  To  begin  with,  elementary 
and  secondary  faculties  include  much  larger  proportions  of 
women  than  do  postsecondary  faculties.  Furthermore,  hiring 
practices  for  new  school  teachers  are  generally  more  public 
and,  therefore,  less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  sex  bias  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  doing  the  hiring.  Finally,  the  hiring  and 
promotion  of  school  teachers  are  more  often  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  seniority  than  on  individual  judgments  made  by 
teams  of  peers. 

These  observations  are  not  meant  to  suggest  that  no 
problem  of  sexual  equity  exists  in  the  hiring  of  school 
teachers.  Indeed,  a  recent  longitudinal  study  of  new  college 
graduates  taking  jobs  as  school  teachers  immediately  after 
completing  the  baccalaureate  provides  strong  evidence  of 
possible  sex  bias  [2] .  After  controlling  for  students’  personal 
background  (ability,  family  income,  education,  etc.)  and 
educational  experience  (undergraduate  grades,  type  of  college 
attended,  etc.),  women  take  jobs  in  school  teaching  that  pay 
approximately  $1,100  less  than  the  jobs  taken  by  men.  Wiry 
women  should  receive  lower  salaries  than  men  with  com¬ 
parable  characteristics  is  not  entirely  clear.  One  explanation  is 
outright  sex  discrimination:  Businesses  and  schools  may  be  less 
willing  to  pay  women  comparable  salaries.  Another  possibility 
is  that  women  may  be  more  willing  to  settle  for  lower  salaries, 
particularly  if  their  mobility  is  restricted  by  their  husbands’ 
careers.  Or,  women  may  seek  lower  paying  jobs.  (Men,  for 
example,  may  be  more  likely  to  seek  teaching  jobs  in  the 
higher  paying  schools— secondary  versus  elementary,  for 


example.)  Whatever  the  explanation,  this  large  discrepancy  in 
the  starting  salaries  of  women  and  men  merits  much  more 
intensive  study  to  assess  the  relative  importance  of  motivation,  ] 
sex  discrimination,  and  other  factors. 

These  results  suggest  the  need  to  focus  Federal  attention  on 
the  issue  of  hiring  and  promoting  school  teachers.  Monitoring 
the  sex  composition  of  newly  hired  school  teachers  would  not 
be  sufficient.  Rather,  what  is  needed  is  much  more  intensive 
data  on  newly  hired  or  newly  promoted  teachers  to  assess  the 
possible  presence  of  sex  bias.  These  data,  which  would  ideally 
be  obtained  on  a  regular  basis,  could  involve  a  sampling  of 
newly  hired  teachers  which  would  include  intensive  back¬ 
ground  and  interview  data.  The  sample  need  not  be  especially 
large,  although  the  data  collection  should  be  designed  so  that 
various  alternative  explanations  of  salary  differences  can  be 
tested. 

Very  little  is  currently  known  about  the  sex  composition  of 
secondary  school  administrators  and  superintendents,  and  even 
less  is  known  about  the  factors  influencing  the  selection  of 
persons  for  such  positions.  One’s  superficial  impression  is  that 
men  occupy  administrative  positions  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  far  in  excess  of  their  representation  in 
the  ranks  of  the  school  teachers.  In  certain  respects,  the 
situation  here  parallels  that  for  postsecondary  education, 
although  much  less  is  known  about  the  sex  of  persons 
occupying  various  types  of  administrative  positions  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
would  be  useful  to  initiate  periodic  sample  surveys  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  administrators.  NCES 
appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate  agency  to  undertake  such 
surveys. 

WOMEN’S  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Data  requirements  for  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
educational  status  of  women  are  far  more  complex  than 
requirements  for  monitoring  affirmative  action  efforts  with 
academic  personnel.  Such  data  need  to  address  at  least  two 
issues:  Women’s  educational  progress  (e.g.,  degrees  obtained) 
and  women’s  educational  experiences  (i.e.,  characteristics  of 
educational  programs  to  which  women  are  exposed). 

Critical  policy  areas  in  the  postsecondary  educational 
development  of  women  include  the  flows  of  women  into  the 
postsecondary  system,  women’s  undergraduate  and  graduate 
fields  of  study,  levels  of  education  attained  (highest  degrees),' 
persistence  rates,  recurrent  and  continuing  education,  and  the 
quality  of  postsecondary  educational  experiences. 

Information  on  the  flows  of  women  through  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  important  for  several  reasons.  First,  women 
have  traditionally  been  underrepresented  among  entering 
college  freshmen,  in  spite  of  their  superior  academic 
performance  in  secondary  school.  In  recent  years,  however 
postsecondary  access  rates  for  women  have  increased  while 
those  for  men  have  decreased  slightly.  Postsecondary 
education  is,  of  course,  a  critical  factor  in  later  occupational 
attainment  [11].  Second,  women  have  traditionally  beer 
underrepresented  in  fields  of  study  that  normally  lead  tc 
high-level  and  high-paying  careers  in  scientific  research,  law 
medicine,  and  business.  Increased  enrollments  of  women  ir 
majors  leading  to  such  occupations  would  presumably  con 
stitute  evidence  that  career  opportunities  for  women  are 
expanding. 
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'ostsecondary  Development 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  established  substantial 
lata  collection  capabilities  in  the  area  of  women’s  post- 
econdary  educational  development.  These  mechanisms 
aclude  the  HEGIS  of  NCES  and  the  October  (education) 
lurrent  Population  Survey  (CPS)  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
JCES’s  Opening  Fall  Enrollment  and  Earned  Degrees  report 
etailed  tabulations,  by  sex,  of  enrollments  in  different  types 
if  institutions  and  of  fields  in  which  various  undergraduate 
nd  graduate  degrees  are  awarded.  However,  for  purposes  of 
lonitoring  the  postsecondary  educational  progress  of  women, 
everal  changes  in  the  format  in  these  publications  would  seem 
o  be  warranted.  Specifically,  it  would  be  useful  if  the  annual 
eports  of  these  surveys  included  10  or  15  year  trends  in 
nrollments  and  degrees  awarded  separately  for  men  and 
/omen.  Fall  enrollment  figures  would  be  especially  useful  if 
uch  trends  were  reported  for  first-time,  full-time  students, 
'o  provide  approximations  to  access  rates,  it  might  be  useful 
d  express  such  figures  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
nale  and  female  high  school  graduates  of  the  same  year, 
mother  useful,  change  would  be  to  aggregate  the  data  on 
pecific  degree  fields  into  somewhat  broader  categories  (arts, 
umanities,  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  etc.).  Annual 
rend  analyses  of  these  more  aggregated  fields  would  provide  a 
iuch  simpler  means  for  assessing  trends  in  women’s  fields  of 
tudy.  A  final  suggestion  would  be  to  aggregate  enrollment  and 
egree  data,  by  type  and  quality  of  institution.  Since  women 
ave  traditionally  been  concentrated  in  the  institutions  of 
jsser  prestige  and  quality  (as  measured,  for  example,  by  the 
electivity  or  average  academic  ability  of  the  entering  class),  an 
ticrease  in  postsecondary  access  rates  for  women  would  have  a 
lifferent  meaning  if  that  increase  were  limited  primarily  to 
nstitutions  of  lower  quality. 

In  the  1976  HEGIS  survey,  NCES  attempted  to  collect 
nformation  on  undergraduate  enrollments,  by  field  of  study. 
Ire  principal  obstacle  to  such  efforts  is  the  fact  that  many 
nstitutions  do  not  require  students  to  declare  majors  until 
heir  second  or  third  undergraduate  year.  However,  our 
xperience  at  UCLA  with  13  years  of  sample  surveys  of 
ndividual  freshmen  [3]  indicates  that  95  percent  of  the 
reshmen  are  able  to  declare  a  probable  major  at  the  time  of 
natriculation.  Although  more  than  half  of  these  students  will 
nd  up  in  a  different  major,  the  changes  from  probable  to  final 
najor  are  highly  systematic,  such  that,  in  all  aggregate,  the 
inal  distribution  of  majors  can  be  estimated  with  some 
decision  from  the  earlier  distribution  of  probable  majors  [5] . 

Recent  surveys  of  entering  freshmen  from  the  Cooperative 
nstitutional  Research  Program  (CIRP)  show  dramatic  changes 
n  the  career  plans  and  degree  plans  of  women  entering  college, 
since  the  late  1960’s,  women  have  shown  a  steadily  increasing 
nterest  in  four  occupations  traditionally  dominated  by  men: 
business,  medicine,  engineering,  and  law.  Men’s  interest  in 
hese  same  occupations  has  either  remained  stable  or  declined 
lightly  during  the  same  period  of  time.  Ten  years  ago,  women 
iccounted  for  only  one  in  nine  students  planning  to  enter 
hese  four  occupations;  by  1978,  they  accounted  for  more 
han  one  in  three.  The  increase  began  in  1969  and  1970,  about 
he  same  time  that  the  women’s  movement  gained  momentum, 
rhese  increases  are  still  accelerating.  In  just  9  years  since  1969, 
hey  have  been  impressive  in  all  four  fields;  the  percentage  of 
:ntering  women  freshmen  planning  to  enter  business  has 


quadrupled  (from  4  percent  to  16  percent),  the  percentage 
planning  to  become  doctors  has  more  than  doubled  (from  1.3 
percent  to  3.4  percent),  the  percentage  planning  to  become 
lawyers  has  quadrupled  (from  0.8  percent  to  3.4  percent),  and 
the  percentage  planning  to  become  engineers  has  increased 
sevenfold  (from  0.3  percent  to  2.2  percent). 

Although  followup  studies  indicate  that  women  are  some¬ 
what  more  likely  than  men  to  drop  out  of  these  fields  during 
the  undergraduate  years  [2;  5j,  these  dramatic  changes  in 
career  preferences  of  entering  college  women  may  ultimately 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  labor  force  in  general  and  on 
these  four  professions  in  particular.  Increasing  the  number  of 
women  lawyers  will,  in  addition,  expand  the  base  of  women 
candidates  qualified  for  public  office  and  the  judiciary. 

The  usefulness  of  the  CIRP  data  as  a  kind  of  social 
indicator  that  assesses  societal  changes  in  the  aspirations  and 
roles  of  women  suggests  that  a  Federal  survey  mechanism  for 
monitoring  flows  of  women  newly  entering  different 
postsecondary  levels  (freshmen,  graduate,  etc.)  would  be 
extremely  useful.  Having  detailed  survey  data  on  individual 
students,  in  addition,  would  make  possible  a  great  many  more 
sophisticated  analyses  than  are  possible  when  information  is 
collected  from  institutions  in  the  aggregate.  (This  point  will  be 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  concluding  section  of  the 
paper.) 

Perhaps  the  best  mechanism  for  monitoring  women’s  access 
to  postsecondary  education  is  the  October  CPS  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  Although  some  very  useful  trend  information  on 
postsecondary  access  has  recently  been  released  by  the  Census 
Bureau  [12],  the  analytic  capabilities  of  the  CPS  data  have  not 
yet  been  fully  exploited.  One  very  useful  tabulation,  for 
example,  would  show  trends  in  first-time  entering  students 
among  new  high  school  graduates.  Since  family  income  may  be 
a  more  important  determinant  of  postsecondary  access  among 
women  than  among  men  [7] ,  it  would  be  especially  useful  if 
such  tabulations  could  be  performed  separately,  by  family 
income  level.  The  relatively  small  size  of  the  CPS  sample, 
however,  obviously  limits  the  number  of  such  breakdowns  that 
are  possible. 

There  is  currently  very  little  Federal  capability  to  monitor 
trends  in  women’s  postsecondary  programs  and  experiences. 
Nevertheless,  the  annual  HEGIS  survey  would  be  a  useful 
mechanism  for  collecting  such  information.  It  would  be  useful, 
for  example,  to  monitor  changes  in  the  number  of  institutions 
offering  programs  in  women’s  studies  and  possibly  in  the 
enrollments  of  men  and  women  in  women’s  studies  courses. 
HEGIS  could  also  be  used  to  collect  information  on  the 
number,  size,  and  scope  of  women’s  centers,  gynecological 
facilities,  and  day-care  centers. 

One  area  that  has  received  little  attention  so  far  in  Federal 
data  gathering  activities  is  so-called  adult  education.  At  this 
conference,  Steve  Sandell  of  Ohio  State  University  pointed  out 
that  data  requirements  for  adults  returning  to  postsecondary 
education  involve  certain  types  of  information  (marital  status 
and  number  of  children,  for  example)  not  normally  collected 
from  18-year-olds. 

Many  of  the  most  critical  issues  concerning  the  post¬ 
secondary  educational  development  of  women  can  be  resolved 
only  through  longitudinal  data.  NCES  has,  of  course, 
conducted  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  (NLS)  and  is 
planning  a  similar  study  to  begin  in  1980.  Since  these  surveys 
are  focused  on  the  secondary  rather  than  postsecondary  level, 
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the  usefulness  of  the  data  for  studying  postsecondary  edu¬ 
cation  is  somewhat  limited.  If  a  regular  Federal  capability  for 
longitudinal  studies  at  the  postsecondary  level  were  instituted, 
it  would  be  possible  to  study  more  complex  issues  such  as  the 
impact  of  financial  aid  programs  and  the  effectiveness  of 
guidance  and  counseling. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Development 

Federal  capability  for  monitoring  the  educational  develop¬ 
ment  of  women  is  much  more  limited  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  than  it  is  at  the  postsecondary  level.  Of  the 
many  educational  problems  and  challenges  confronting  girls  of 
elementary  or  secondary  age,  few  are  as  significant  as  the 
development  of  interest  and  skill  in  mathematics.  Nationally 
standardized  tests  show  clearly  that,  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  secondary  level,  girls  are  performing  substantially  below 
boys  in  mathematical  achievement.  This  relatively  low  level  of 
performance  no  doubt  conditions  the  young  women’s  sub¬ 
sequent  education  and  career  development:  It  affects  decisions 
about  whether  or  not  to  attend  college,  which  types  of  college 
to  attend,  what  courses  of  study  to  undertake,  and,  ultimately, 
what  career  to  pursue.  Closely  associated  with  mathematical 
skills  is  the  development  of  interest  in  science  and  technology. 
Although  somewhat  larger  proportions  of  women  these  days 
appear  to  be  pursuing  postsecondary  work  in  science  and 
technology,  their  representation  in  these  fields  is  still  far  below 
that  of  men . 

From  a  broader  perspective,  furthering  the  educational 
development  of  women  requires  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
factors  that  influence  skill  development  in  many  different 
fields.  What  early  developmental  experiences  contribute  to  the 
development  of  particular  interests  and  skills  in  the  preschool 
girl?  How  does  the  development  of  particular  skills  influence 
the  young  woman’s  self-concept?  Although  these  are  clearly 
questions  of  critical  concern  to  women’s  educational  develop¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  clear  just  what  the  Federal  Government’s  role  in 
monitoring  these  developmental  trends  should  be.  An 
adequate  exploration  of  these  questions  would  clearly  involve 
longitudinal  studies  beginning  at  an  early  point,  perhaps  in  the 
preschool  years.  Should  the  Federal  Government  consider 
establishing  regular  sample  surveys  of  different  age  cohorts? 
Which  agencies  should  carry  the  main  responsibility  for 
conducting  such  research?  How  is  the  funding  for  such 
activities  to  be  secured?  Although  these  policy  questions  are 
too  complex  to  explore  in  this  paper,  the  importance  of  these 
developmental  issues  suggests  that  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  regular  surveys  of  educational  development  across  a 
spectrum  of  ages. 

Various  Federal  agencies  have  periodically  conducted 
sample  surveys  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs 
and  policies,  although  no  regular  survey  mechanism  of  this 
type  has  yet  been  established.  It  would  be  important,  for 
example,  to  assess  trends  in  the  type  and  amount  of  guidance 
and  counseling  provided  to  students  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  grades.  Are  young  girls  steered  away  from  tradi¬ 
tionally  masculine  fields  and  into  traditionally  feminine 
courses?  What  kinds  of  career  advice  do  young  women  receive 
as  they  begin  to  plan  for  their  postsecondary  education?  What 
kinds  of  information  about  financial  aid  opportunities  do  they 
deceive?1 

In  her  critique  of  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper,  Mary  Powers 


of  Fordham  University  suggested  that  surveys  of  secondary 
school  policies  and  programs  should  focus  on  three  areas  tha 
directly  affect  educational  equity  for  women:  (1)  Admissiotj 
to  vocational  programs,  (2)  enrollment  in  specific  courses 
such  as  home  arts  and  industrial  arts,  and  (3)  participation  ii 
athletics  and  other  extracurricular  activities.  Monitorin] 
changes  in  such  activities  would  provide  an  important  basis  fo 
evaluating  secondary  school  programs  and  policies.  HEW’ 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  has  recently  undertaken  surveys  whicl 
examine  some  of  these  issues.  Regular  monitoring  will  becom' 
a  reality,  of  course,  if  such  surveys  become  a  regular  activity 
rather  than  ad  hoc  efforts. 

Another  area  of  considerable  significance  in  women’ 
educational  development  is  vocational  education.  Vocationa 
education  programs  have  traditionally  been  highly  sex  stereo 
typed,  with  women  frequently  being  discouraged  fron 
entering  many  technical  fields.  A  promising  sign  of  greate 
Federal  concern  for  better  data  in  this  field  is  the  propose' 
national  Vocational  Education  Data  System  (VEDS),  whicl 
will  shortly  be  initiated  by  NCES.  VEDS  will  eventuall 
incorporate  systematic  national  data  on  students,  program? 
program  completors  and  leavers,  staff,  facilities,  and  expend 
tures.  It  is  hoped,  of  course,  that  NCES  will  routinely  repor 
all  student  and  staff  data  tabulations  from  VEDS  separately 
by  sex. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  DATA  COLLECTION 

This  paper  has  suggested  a  number  of  areas  in  whic 
Federal  data-gathering  activities  could  be  modified  or  e; 
panded  to  provide  more  useful  information  concerning  th 
educational  development  of  women.  If  the  Federal  Goven 
ment  decided  to  move  in  any  of  the  directions  suggested  i 
this  paper,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  issue  d 
how  statistical  data  are  collected.  An  analysis  of  current  dai 
collection  activities  suggests  that  there  are  three  basicall 
different  methods  of  data  collection  currently  being  used  t 
the  Federal  Government:  Institutional  surveys,  informant 
and  self-reports.  Each  method  has  advantages  and  disadvai 
tages. 

Institutional  Surveys 

The  method  most  commonly  used  by  NCES  and  OCR 
collect  educational  data  involves  asking  institutions  to  provii 
summary  tabulations  of  particular  data.  This  method  permi- 
one  to  design  an  institutional  sample  and,  presumably,  colle.. 
data  reflecting  the  status  of  all  enrolled  students.  The  maj- 
difficulty  with  the  method,  of  course,  is  that  it  relies  on  th 
individual  skills  and  conscientiousness  of  those  institutior! 
personnel  who  bear  the  responsibility  for  supplying  t  ; 
aggregated  information.  It  is,  thus,  difficult  to  verify  t: 
accuracy  of  the  data  provided.  Institutions  use  highly  diver: 
methods  to  collect  data,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assess  t: 
accuracy  of  certain  methods.  Institutional  surveys  are,  ho- 
ever,  a  relatively  inexpensive  way  to  obtain  a  great  deal  f 
aggregated  information  from  a  sample  or  population  f 
institutions. 


1  A  recent  NCES-supported  review  of  the  literature  in  sex  (;■ 
crimination  in  access  to  postsecondary  education  [  7  |  shows  that  hit 
school  girls  are  more  likely  than  boys  to  perceive  the  costs  of  po- 
secondary  education  as  a  barrier. 
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Informants 

The  CPS  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  relies  on  informants 
to  provide  information  about  the  sampled  households.  While 
their  method  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  direct  inter¬ 
action  between  the  data  collector  and  the  respondent,  it  has 
several  potential  disadvantages.  The  method  assumes  that  the 
informant  has  sufficient  information  about  the  educational 
status  of  those  household  member(s)  in  question,  such  as 
enrollment  status  (full  time,  part  time,  or  dropped  out)  and 
the  type  of  institution  (public  or  private,  proprietary  or 
traditional,  etc.).  The  household  informant  method  also  runs 
the  risk  that  certain  classes  of  respondents  (low  income 
persons,  for  example)  may  be  inclined  systematically  to 
exaggerate  the  enrollment  status  (from  part  time  to  full  time)  or 
type  of  institution  (from  trade  school  to  college)  of  the  person 
in  question.  The  informant  may  also  be  unaware  that  the 
student  in  question  has  recently  dropped  out  or  changed 
status. 

Self-Reports 

The  National  Longitudinal  Study  and  several  other 
federally  supported  surveys  have  relied  upon  sample  surveys  in 
which  the  respondent  provides  information  about  himself  or 
herself  in  a  questionnaire  or  interview.  Our  experience  with 
surveys  of  more  than  4  million  individual  entering  college 
freshmen  suggests  that  self-reports  tend  to  be  accurate, 
particularly  concerning  factual  information.  The  major  issues 
with  such  surveys  are  the  high  cost  and  the  nonrespondents. 

Followup  surveys  mailed  to  individual  respondents  are 
particularly  subject  to  systematic  biases  in  terms  of  who 
responds.  Response  rates,  for  example,  are  substantially  lower 
among  racial  minorities  than  among  students  in  general. 
Furthermore,  persons  who  have  dropped  out  of  formal 
education  are  much  less  likely  to  respond  than  persisters. 
Nevertheless,  if  baseline  data  on  respondents  and  non¬ 
respondents  are  available,  it  is  possible  to  adjust  for 
nonresponse  bias  through  sophisticated  differential  weighting 
of  respondents  [4] . 

Perhaps  the  main  advantage  of  data  collected  through 
individual  self-reports  is  the  analytic  versatility  and  flexibility 
that  such  data  provide.  In  contrast  to  aggregated  data  obtained 
from  institutional  surveys,  individual  self-report  surveys  make 
it  possible  to  relate  any  variable  to  any  other  variable  at  the 
individual  level  of  analysis.  The  investigator  is,  thus,  provided 
with  infinite  flexibility  in  data  analysis  and  presentation  of 
results.  The  usefulness  of  such  data  sets  is  well  documented  by 
the  many  policy  studies  that  have  already  been  carried  out 
with  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  data  base. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .  Given  the  complexity  and  scope  of  issues  pertaining  to 
the  educational  development  of  women,  some  structure 
within  the  Federal  Government  should  assume 
responsibility  for  insuring  that  the  Government’s  data 
collection  and  analysis  efforts  confront  these  issues.  This 
advisory  body  should  comprise  persons  who  are  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  issues  in  women’s  education  and  who  are 
familiar  with  prior  research  and  with  existing  public  and 
private  data  collection  activities. 

At  least  two  current  HEW  bodies  might  assume  this 


responsibility-the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women’s  Educational  Programs  (NACWEP)  or  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Data  Acquisition  Council  (EDAC)in  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  HEW  Secretary  for  Education.  NACWEP 
would  seem  to  be  ideally  qualified  to  identify  policy 
priorities  relating  to  women’s  educational  development. 
One  possibility  would  be  to  strengthen  NACWEP’s 
capabilities  in  the  area  of  empirical  research  and  data 
analysis  so  that  policy  needs  could  be  translated  more 
readily  into  specific  data  collection  and  analysis  needs. 
NACWEP  should,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  activities  of  ED  AC,  as  well  as  with  the  work  of 
non-HEW  agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  short,  NACWEP  or 
some  similar  group  should  regularly  attempt  to— 

a.  Delineate  the  major  policy  issues  concerning  the 
educational  development  of  women. 

b.  Assess  the  effectiveness  of  current  Federal  data 
collection  and  analysis  activities  with  respect  to  these 
issues. 

c.  Recommend  changes  in  Federal  efforts  to  deal  more 
adequately  with  key  issues.2 

2.  Earlier  sections  of  this  paper  proposed  a  number  of 
specific  recommendations  and  suggestions  for  modifica¬ 
tions  in  existing  Federal  data  activities  and  for  possible 
new  efforts.  To  implement  most  of  these  suggestions 
would  require  substantial  increases  in  the  current 
funding  levels  for  the  agencies  involved  (NCES,  in 
particular).  Any  new  longitudinal  surveys  would  involve 
particularly  large  cost  increases,  although  the  potential 
payoff  from  such  surveys  suggests  that  serious  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  securing  the  needed  funds. 

3.  Tabulations  of  data  currently  being  collected  by  various 
Federal  agencies  would  provide  better  benchmarks  for 
assessing  changes  in  women’s  educational  development  if 
(a)  separate  tabulations  were  done  for  new  entrants  into 
various  levels  of  education  and  (b)  time  trend  analyses, 
based  on  earlier  survey  years,  were  routinely  made 
available. 

4.  Gaps  in  knowledge  about  factors  influencing  women’s 
career  development  are  particularly  severe  in  the  pre¬ 
school  and  elementary  school  years.  Small  sample 
surveys,  conducted  at  regular  intervals  and  covering 
different  age  cohorts,  would  provide  an  empirical  basis 
for  exploring  critical  issues  concerning  the  early  edu¬ 
cational  development  of  women.  Such  surveys  might  be 
done  collaboratively  with  NCES  and  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

5.  The  number  and  diversity  of  Federal  data  collection 
efforts  suggest  the  need  for  greater  coordination  and 
planning  at  higher  Federal  levels.  A  number  of  major 
Federal  agencies— the  Census  Bureau,  NCES,  BLS,  and 
NCHS— are  currently  involved  in  primary  data  collection 
and  analysis  efforts  that  produce  information  relating  to 
women’s  educational  development.  However,  a  number 
of  other  Federal  agencies  frequently  support  research 
and  evaluation  studies  that  yield  other  critical  data 
bearing  on  these  same  issues.  Among  the  agencies  that 


2  For  a  recent  effort  at  developing  such  a  set  of  policy  recom¬ 
mendations,  see  [13). 
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fund  a  substantial  amount  of  such  research  are  USOE, 
NSF,  NIH,  NICHD,  NIMH,  FIPSE,  and  NIE.  These 
agencies  have  not  only  supported  the  collection  of 


primary  data  sets,  but  they  have  also  provided  a 
considerable  amount  of  support  for  analyses  of  existing 
data  sets  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
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COMMENTS 


Mary  G.  Powers 
Fordham  University 


The  focus  of  Dr.  Astin’s  paper  on  school  personnel  and 
ducational  development  is  both  appropriate  and  informative. 

would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  both  issues  be 
iroadened  to  incorporate  the  regulatory  function  of  education 
lata. 

PERSONNEL 

The  focus  on  school  personnel  is  important,  but  no  more  so 
han  on  personnel  within  the  other  major  institutions  of  this 
ociety.  I  see  a  parallel  between  our  concern  here  with  equity 
>y  sex  and  the  earlier  concern  with  equity  by  race.  That  part 
)f  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  which 
vas  concerned  with  racial  inequalities  also  tended  to  take  aim 
it  the  educational  and  religious  institutions  in  the  United 
states.  That  is  not  surprsing;  they  are  generally  weaker  than 
political  or  economic  institutions.  There  were  many  demon¬ 
strations,  sit-ins,  etc.,  in  the  schools,  universities,  and  churches 
hroughout  the  country.  There  were  none,  or  few,  at  the  stock 
:xchanges,  the  major  banks  and  investment  houses,  major 
;orporate  headquarters,  or  union  and  political  party  head¬ 
quarters.  The  early  sit-ins  at  the  Woolworth  lunch  counters 
were  probably  the  nearest  thing  to  an  assault  on  the  economic 
institutions.  They  probably  caused  more  general  consternation 
ind  focused  more  attention  on  at  least  one  part  of  the 
problem  of  inequality  than  many  of  the  campus  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  followed.  This  is  not  to  advocate  any  particular 
form  of  political  action,  but  simply  to  reiterate  that  racial  and 
sexual  inequality  are  pervasive  and  persistent  characteristics  of 
the  entire  society  and,  hence,  of  all  its  institutions.  Numerous 
laws  and  administrative  orders  exist  which  seek  to  correct 
some  of  the  inequities.  In  order  to  promote  and/or  evaluate 
compliance  with  such  laws,  there  is  an  immediate  and  urgent 
need  for  sound  education  data. 

Affirmative  action  programs  in  political  and  economic 
institutions,  as  well  as  in  educational  institutions,  require 
continuous  review  and  evaluation.  Statistics  on  the  educational 
attainment  of  women  are  an  important  parameter  for  the  data 
base  used  in  the  evaluation  of  current  affirmative  action 
programs.  The  census  and  Current  Population  Survey  are 
excellent  mechanisms  for  the  collection  of  such  data.  Analyses 
of  the  data,  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  provide  an  accurate  description  of  the  current 
national  and  regional  picture  of  the  educational  level  of  the 
population  and  of  the  trends  over  time.  These  are  not 
especially  useful  for  evaluating  the  availability  of  women  with 
specific  educational  characteristics  to  fill  specific  jobs  in  local 
labor  markets,  however. 

The  most  detailed  analysis  of  the  educational  characteristics 


of  the  labor  force  from  census  or  CPS  data  will  not  yield  a 
very  accurate  picture  of  the  pool  of  candidates  for  positions  in 
local  labor  markets.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this— two  of 
which  directly  impact  on  women.  The  first  concerns  the 
concept  of  labor  force.  It  is  limited  to  the  employed  and 
those  actively  seeking  employment.  Current  criticisms  of  the 
concept  include  the  fact  that  among  those  who  are  “not  in  the 
labor  force”  are  many  women  who  have  given  up  seeking 
work,  because  their  experiences  tell  them  they  will  not  be 
hired.  This  issue  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion 
and  was,  to  some  extent,  covered  in  our  discussions  of 
employment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  “pool  of  candidates,” 
defined  and  described  in  terms  of  the  local  labor  force,  omits 
many  women  who  may  be  qualified  for,  and  interested  in, 
certain  types  of  employment.1  An  expanded  version  of  the 
Current  Population  Survey  might  be  used  to  examine  the 
extent  to  which  women  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force  are 
qualified,  in  terms  of  education  and/or  experience,  for 
opportunities  in  local  labor  markets  and  their  availability  for 
employment  therein.  Such  surveys  should  focus  on  both 
formal  education  and  special  qualifications  and  training,  such 
as  the  management  experience  outside  the  work  force  gained 
by  women  as  volunteers,  etc.  They  should  also  focus  on  the 
experiences  women  have  in  seeking  employment  and  on  access 
to  on-the-job  training  and  education.  A  corollary  survey  of 
major  employers  through  the  census  of  industry  or  special 
surveys  aimed  at  the  largest  banks  in  the  country,  major 
corporations  in  the  auto  industry,  the  chemical  industry,  etc., 
should  seek  to  establish  what  specific  affirmative  steps  are 
being  taken  to  find  women  candidates  for  managerial  and/or 
supervisory  positions,  as  well  as  for  male-dominated  occupa¬ 
tions.  These  are  obviously  efforts  to  be  undertaken  jointly  by 
the  Census  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and, 
perhaps,  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Still  a  third  area  where  survey  techniques  might  be  used  to 
obtain  data  on  the  pool  of  women  available  for  professional 
and  managerial  positions  is  through  a  survey  of  members  of 
the  professional  associations.  In  general,  members  of  the 
American  Chemical  Association,  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  the  Population  Association  of  America,  and  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  have  similar  professional 
characteristics.  It  is  certainly  feasible  to  use  a  survey  approach 
to  compare  the  education  and  employment  characteristics  of 
male  and  female  members  (or  White  and  non-White  members). 
Many  of  the  associations  have  already  done  this.  Holding 


‘An  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
chaired  by  Professor  Abe  Jaffe,  Columbia  University,  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  defining  appropriate  labor  market  “pools”  for 
affirmative  action  purposes. 
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educational  qualifications  constant,  one  might  compare  earn¬ 
ings,  extent  and  pattern  of  mobility,  and  the  extent  to  which 
women  had  been  invited  to  apply  for  high-level  managerial  or 
professional  posts.  We  are  all  aware  of  “head-hunters”  in  the 
personnel  field  firms  which  specialize  in  finding  top  manage¬ 
ment,  especially  by  using  incentives  to  attract  them  from  one 
company  to  another.  Their  techniques  are  ideal  for  affirma¬ 
tively  recruiting  women.  Yet,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
extent  to  which  women  have  been  affirmatively  recruited  by 
any  type  of  firm  or  institution.  We  hear  often  enough  that 
women  with  the  necessary  educational  credentials  and  ex¬ 
perience  cannot  be  found  or  will  not  move,  etc.  There  is, 
however,  no  hard  evidence  concerning  how  many  well- 
qualified  women  have  ever  been  actively  recruited  for  top-level 
administrative  jobs  in  any  industry.  A  survey  ot  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  various  professional  associations,  preferably 
through  interviews,  could  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  both 
qualifications  and  active  recruitment.  This  is  the  sort  of  study 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  might  support 
through  private,  nonprofit  research  organizations  or  which 
several  agencies  might  jointly  support.  A  similar  survey  might 
be  conducted  among  recent  graduates  at  various  educational 
levels. 

This  is  an  area  where  Dr.  Astin’s  plea  for  coordination  and 
planning  at  higher  Federal  levels  is  important.  In  a  tight  money 
era,  it  might  be  necessary  to  decide  that  some  annual  surveys 
could  become  biennial  in  order  to  include  such  special-purpose 
surveys.  This  is  not  an  easy  adjustment  in  bureaucracies  as 
large  and  complex  as  the  Census  Bureau,  BLS,  SSA,  NCES, 
NIE,  etc.,  where  each  branch  and  division  chief  is  convinced 
that  his  or  her  data  collection  effort  is  the  most  vital  part  of 
the  agency  mission.  Thus.  I  am  suggesting  three  types  of  data 
gathering— from  institutions,  households,  and  membership 
lists.  Education  data,  broadly  defined,  should  be  collected 
from  all  three,  and  the  information  on  all  three  should  be 
compatible.  That  is,  if  the  survey  of,  for  example,  the  largest 
banking  institutions  reveals  that  recruitment  efforts  could  not 
locate  qualified  women,  the  household  and/or  professional 
societies  surveys  should  indicate  whether  that  is  a  realistic 
assessment  in  terms  of  the  education  and/or  work  experience 
of  the  pool  of  potential  candidates. 

EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Numerous  conferences  and  studies  of  the  education  of 
women  up  through  the  1960’s  focused  on  the  changing  social 
roles  held  by  women  in  industrial  societies  and  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  changes  for  educational  institutions,  programs, 
etc.  (See,  for  example  [2] .)  Among  the  implicit  assumptions 
underlying  many  of  these  early  concerns  with  the  education  of 
women  was  an  acceptance  of  the  notion  that  schooling  would 
be  interrupted  or  closely  followed  by  marriage  and  child 
bearing  and  rearing.  Labor  force  activity  (preferably  on  a 
part-time  basis)  would  later  be  combined  with  family  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Only  in  the  seventies,  after  the  considerable  political 
activity  of  the  women’s  movement,  has  it  become  generally 
accepted  that  many,  if  not  most,  women  should  be  able  to 
combine  equitably  both  family  and  career  goals  and  roles. 

The  evolution  of  the  social  roles  of  women  (and  of  men)  in 
the  United  States  is  still  in  progress.  Indeed,  change  in  this  area 
has  occurred  throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  has  been  especially  dramatic  and  rapid  during  the  past 


decade.  The  demands  by  women  for  legal  equality  have 
accelerated,  and  a  variety  of  generally  positive  responses  has 
been  made  by  all  branches  of  Government.  Congress  has 
proposed  and/or  enacted  various  laws  aimed  at  equalizing  the 
status  of  women  in  employment,  education,  housing,  and 
other  areas.2  Thus,  the  efforts  of  the  1960’s  and  1970’s  appear 
to  have  resulted  in  a  real  beginning  of  progress  toward 
equality.  Because  of  this,  we  are  examining  what  kinds  of 
institutional  provisions  have  been  made  to  incorporate  women 
into  all  aspects  of  society  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 
Specifically,  we  have  been  asked  to  examine  the  statistical  data 
the  Government  collects  to  see  to  what  extent  they  permit  us 
to  describe  the  changes  that  have  occurred,  to  evaluate 
whether  or  not  these  changes  reflect  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
existing  legislation,  and  whether  they  permit  us  to  evaluate 
various  efforts  to  implement  that  legislation. 

Until  recently,  public  and  private  schools  at  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  higher  levels  of  education  have  been  regulated 
primarily  by  State  and  local  laws.  The  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1972,  and  especially  Title  IX  of  the  Amendments  to  the 
Law,  changes  all  of  this  dramatically.  It  is  the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  law  prohibiting  discrimination,  by  sex,  which  covers 
students.  Title  IX  says,  very  simply,  “No  person  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
education  program”  [1],  There  is,  obviously,  going  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  judicial  interpretation  of  this  legislation  before 
the  full  impact  can  be  assessed.  Meanwhile,  DHEW  has  issued 
guidelines  for  the  interpretation  of  the  amendments. 

That  discrimination  and  sex  bias  exist  in  many  facets  of 
education,  from  course  offerings  to  counseling  to  athletic 
programs,  has  been  documented  repeatedly.  Any  lingering 
doubts  on  this  question  will  be  dispelled  by  a  reading  of  the 
research  papers  in  a  new  collection  by  Fishel  and  Pottker  [1; 
see  also  6] .  The  present  task  is  to  correct  some  of  the  more 
flagrant  practices  through  implementation  of  the  guidelines  or 
regulations  issued  by  DHEW  in  1974.  A  wide  variety  of 
statistics  (along  with  good  will,  patience,  tolerance,  etc.)  is 
needed  to  accomplish  this.  Some  of  these  are  available,  and 
others  are  not.  Dr.  Astin’s  paper  focuses  on  access  to  and 
experience  in  postsecondary  education.  Again,  I  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  broaden  the  mandate  to  at  least  think  about  the 
kinds  of  data  needed  to  combat  sex  bias  at  all  levels,  both 
formal  and  informal  bias.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  both  are  prohibited  by  Title  IX.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  review  and  evaluate  such  things  as 
counseling  practices  and  the  behavior  of  teachers  in  all  school 
districts,  so  the  major  focus  will  be  on  change  in  the  formal 
policies  of  schools  and  school  districts. 

Although  sex  bias  exists  at  all  levels  of  schooling,  there  is 
more  differential  treatment  of  girls  at  the  secondary  than 
at  the  elementary  level  of  education.  Because  differential 
and  biased  treatment  at  this  level  affects  more  women  in  the 
country  than  practices  at  the  postsecondary  level,  it  is  also 
important  to  see  what  data  needs  exist  at  this  level.  There  are 
three  areas  in  which  school  policies  appear  to  most  obviously 
violate  Title  IX  Amendments.  These  are  policies  concerning 
(1)  admission  to  vocational  schools,  (2)  admission  to  specific 
classes,  such  as  home  economics  or  industrial  arts,  and  (3) 
physical  education  and  extracurricular  activities.3 


2  For  a  brief  summary  of  current  laws,  see  [4] . 

3  These  areas  are  identified  by  Fishel  and  Pottker  [1,  see  also  3] . 
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A  variety  of  data  exists  which  permits  us  to  review  current 
policies  and  practices,  but  many  gaps  remain.  There  are  no 
nationwide  data  on  the  number  of  single-sex  schools  in  the 
country,  their  admission  policies,  etc.,  although  some  States 
have  collected  such  data.4  The  studies  which  do  exist  show 
that  more  schools  are  available  for  boys  than  girls,  and,  when 
both  sexes  are  admitted,  boys  and  girls  tend  to  be  segregated 
by  type,  of  course,  i.e.,  health  and  homemaking  for  the  girls, 
crafts  and  trades  for  the  boys.  A  similar  pattern  of  segregation 
between  “home-ec”  and  “shop”  classes  appears  in  many  junior 
high  and  high  schools.  Although  there  is  no  immediate  way  to 
alter  the  values  and  informal  practices  that  bring  about  such 
segregation,  it  is  possible  to  work  toward  providing  more  free 
choice  in  such  matters.  Existing  data  are  limited  either  to 
a  few  States  or  to  one-time  surveys.  The  NCES,  which 
routinely  asks  institutions  to  provide  a  variety  of  tabulations, 
should  consider  surveying  all  vocational  schools  on  a  regular 
(not  necessarily  annual)  basis  to  get  at  the  status  of  all  enrolled 
students.  The  method  has  weaknesses,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Astin, 
but  the  methods  will  undoubtedly  be  improved  with  use. 

The  institutional  surveys  could  also  be  used  to  obtain  data 
on  access  to  athletic  and  extracurricular  activities,  the  extent 
of  expenditures  for  each  of  these  activities,  and  the  relation  of 
such  expenditures  to  enrollment,  by  sex.  The  institutional 
surveys  could  be  coordinated  with  CPS  supplements  directed 
toward  enrolled  persons.  Internal  evaluations  by  the  Census 
Bureau  indicate  that  enrollment  data  collected  through  the 
CPS  are  generally  highly  accurate  and  reliable.5  The  informa¬ 
tion  collected  on  vocational  training  through  the  1970  census 


4The  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  DHEW,  began  collecting  some  data  in 
1974.  1  have  not  seen  any  of  it,  except  reference  to  preliminary  results. 
Also  a  proposal  is  currently  circulating,  but  not  yet  approved,  for  the 
collection  of  such  data  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

5  Review  of  materials  made  available  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Population  Statistics  and  recent  personal  communication  with  Larry 
Suter,  Chief,  Education  and  Social  Stratification  Branch,  Population 
Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


was  not  as  good.  The  Bureau  has  tested  a  new  question  format 
for  the  1980  census,  however,  and  their  recent  experience  and 
expertise  with  that  question  might  prove  useful. 

The  existence  of  Title  IX  certainly  offers  great  potential  for 
changing  the  picture  concerning  educational  development  at 
all  levels  of  education.  In  practice,  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
which  must  enforce  the  regulations,  must  deal  with  18,000 
local  school  districts.  Without  massive  inputs  of  personnel  and 
money,  only  the  worst  violators  will  be  reviewed.  Our 
statistical  data  base  should,  therefore,  be  aimed  at  helping 
local  districts,  parents,  citizens,  etc.,  to  examine  and  evaluate 
their  own  practices  and  to  bring  about  change,  based  on  local 
initiative. 

CONCLUSION 

There  has  been  considerable  progress  toward  sexual 
equality  in  the  United  States.  Much  of  it  has  been  done  on  the 
basis  of  moral  conviction  and  in  the  absence  of  data.  Much  still 
needs  to  be  done.  At  this  point  in  history,  a  solid  data  base  is 
of  tremendous  importance  for  maintaining  a  national  commit¬ 
ment  to  this  effort.  In  this  connection,  however,  two  aspects 
of  reality  must  be  kept  in  mind.  (1)  In  an  era  of  tight  money 
and  of  concern  with  respondent  burden,  some  difficult  choices 
must  be  made.  It  may  be  necessary  to  substitute  biennial  for 
annual  surveys  in  order  to  obtain  some  of  the  proposed  new 
data.  (2)  The  Census  Bureau  is  undoubtedly  a  major  data 
source  for  the  collection  of  education  and  other  statistics.  It  is 
probably  the  finest  survey  organization  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
the  only  source,  however,  and  indeed  much  of  the  data  we 
credit  the  Bureau  with  collecting  is  paid  for  by  other  agencies. 
The  child  care  survey  mentioned  yesterday  is  a  good  example. 
It  was  collected  through  the  June  CPS  but  paid  for  by  NIH. 

This  sort  of  cooperation  among  the  statistical  agencies 
shows  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  avoiding  duplication  of  effort. 
It  also  suggests  that  we  should  approach  other  agencies  with 
proposals  for  future  cooperation  which  are  in  the  interests  of 
their  major  mission  and  in  the  interest  of  furthering  equality. 
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Perhaps  no  single  topic  has  received  greater  attention  in  the 
media  in  recent  months  than  health.  The  growing  pre¬ 
occupation  of  Americans  with  health  care  and  particularly 
with  preventive  medicine  is  a  much  welcomed  trend;  a  trend 
which  may  already  be  reflected  in  reduced  mortality  rates 
from  certain  diseases.  Accompanying  this  increased  interest  in 
health  matters  has  been  a  change  in  the  traditional  relationship 
between  client  and  practitioner  in  the  health  system.  In¬ 
creasingly,  individuals  are  attempting  to  take  on  roles  that 
were  formerly  performed  by  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals.  It  is  clear  that  such  major  changes  in  public 
attitudes  and  behavior  in  the  health  field  place  enormous  new 


burdens  on  our  system  of  data  collection  and,  perhaps  more 
importantly,  on  the  way  in  which  we  disseminate  this 
important  information. 

Joined  with  these  recent  developments  in  the  health  area  is 
the  growing  social  concern  about  the  status  of  women  in  our 
society,  dating  from  the  mid-1960’s.  As  in  the  case  of  health, 
this  increased  awareness  has  been  accompanied  by  shifts  in 
traditional  roles,  with  ever  increasing  numbers  of  women 
seeking  work  outside  the  home.  Such  a  far-reaching  social 
change  in  women’s  roles  calls  for  a  thorough  reevaluation  of 
the  way  in  which  data  relating  to  women’s  health  have  been 
collected,  analyzed,  and  made  available. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  first  step  in  improving  the  data  base  on  women  to  be 
derived  from  the  health  statistics  program  of  the  United  States 
is  to  consider  the  status  of  women  in  contemporary  society 
and  the  health  needs  resulting  therefrom.  An  ideal  data  system 
should  monitor  changes  in  women’s  status  and  needs  and 
should  report  on  whether  and  to  what  extent  progress  is  being 
made  towards  meeting  needs.  A  rather  broad  initial  discussion 
will  perhaps  stimulate  and  assist  others  in  identifying  many 
ways  of  improving  the  yield  of  current  statistical  programs. 
Since  considerations  of  agency  resources  and  budget  limita¬ 
tions  are  continually  encountered,  it  is  desirable  to  develop  a 
basis  for  evaluating  priorities  for  adding  to  the  volume  of 
collected  data,  conducting  further  analyses,  and  investing  in 
both  intra-  and  interagency  review  of  concepts  and  measure¬ 
ment  strategies. 

Contemporary  data  on  women’s  health  should  take  into 
account  roles  and  role  changes.  Most  current  statistical  systems 
are  set  within  a  conceptual  framework  that  was  developed 
during  a  period  when  acceptable  roles  for  women  were 
centered  around  household  functions  and  when  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  women  in  a  variety  of  activities  tended  to  be  restricted 
in  authority  and  scope.  Therefore,  the  objectives,  classifica¬ 
tions,  and  data  collection  methods  of  the  health  data  system 
reflected  certain  norms  and  assumptions  that  are  less  and  less 
appropriate  to  current  needs. 

ROLES 

If  one  focuses  on  women’s  relation  to  the  labor  force, 
current  roles  for  women  include  continuous,  exclusive 
performance  as  homemaker  or  earner,  simultaneous 
performance  as  earner  and  homemaker  and  shifts  between 
home  and  work  roles  over  the  course  of  adult  life.  Volunteer 
activities  add  other  options.  The  mother  role  needs  to  be 
identified  separately  from  that  of  homemaker,  as  it  introduces 
its  own  cluster  of  demands,  gratifications,  training,  and  points 
of  concern  in  relation  to  women’s  health  needs.  The  role  of 
spouse  can  be  similarly  analyzed,  if  one  keeps  in  mind  that  it  is 
asymmetry  or  lack  of  reciprocity  that  makes  it  appropriate  to 
single  out  women  here. 

Within  a  household,  two  or  more  persons  can  simul¬ 
taneously  occupy  the  same  role,  rotating  or  sharing  the  same 
tasks,  or  distributing  total  tasks  of  a  traditional  role  of 
husband  or  wife  by  mutual  agreement.  Readiness  to  take  on 
the  partner’s  role  if  the  partner  becomes  ill  is  another  aspect  of 
understood  roles.  Health-related  roles  within  the  household  are 
further  delineated  below. 

Changing  work  patterns  of  women  constitute  a  major  trend 


in  our  economy  [11].  The  female  labor  force  grew  over  100 
percent  from  1950-75  so  that  46  percent  of  women  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  civilian  labor  force  in  1975,  and  women  made 
up  40  percent  of  the  labor  force.  The  growth  rate  was  twice 
that  of  men,  and  34  percent  of  the  growth  was  due  to  a  rise  in 
the  mean  number  of  weeks  per  year  of  labor  force  activity  per 
woman.  In  1970-72,  52  percent  of  women  who  worked  had 
50  to  52  weeks  of  work,  20  percent  had  27  to  49  weeks,  and 
28  percent,  1  to  26  weeks.  Temporary  withdrawals  for 
childbearing  and  family  duties  are  being  reduced  over  time, 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  this  is  as  true  for  lower  level  as  for 
higher  level  occupations. 

The  labor  force  activity  changes  were  associated  with  a 
group  of  changes  in  actual,  expected  and  desired  family  size, 
age  of  marriage  and  first  birth,  marriage  rate,  education,  and 
sexual  activity  patterns  and  norms.  There  were  “unprec¬ 
edented  changes  in  contraceptive  use  as  a  means  of  reducing 
completed  family  size”  and  more  effective  methods  came  into 
use.  One  of  these,  sterilization,  was  the  method  relied  on  by 
almost  one-fourth  of  all  users  in  1973.  By  the  mid-1970’s, 
despite  record  numbers  of  young  persons  in  the  population, 
“the  crude  birth  rate  was  below  the  historical  low  of  the 
1930’s”  [12]. 

Changes  in  the  marriage  rate  have  included  declines  in  first 
marriages  through  the  1960’s  and  1970’s,  rising  divorce  rates, 
leveling  off  of  the  remarriage  rate,  which  had  previously  been 
on  the  rise,  and  a  reduction  in  the  traditional  difference  in  ages 
between  men  and  women  at  the  time  of  marriage  [17].  In 
1976,  the  estimated  divorce  rate  was  5.0  per  1,000  population, 
compared  with  3.5  in  1970,  and  the  marriage  rate  was  down  to 
9.9, 1  compared  to  10.6  in  1970  [15] . 

Role  responsibilities  in  relation  to  child  care,  economic 
activity,  and  management  of  illness  are  affected  by  the  rise  in 
households  with  women  as  the  sole  adult  and  other  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  changing  marital  statistics. 

These  changes  in  labor  force  participation,  improved  control 
of  fertility,  and  displacement  of  marriage  as  a  central 


1  In  the  first  8  months  of  1977,  marriages  were  nearly  3  percent 
higher  than  in  the  same  period  in  1976,  but  the  divorce  rate  was  also 
higher  [13] . 
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definition  of  women’s  identity  are  among  the  background 
factors  that  are  influencing  the  health  component  of  house¬ 
hold  and  market  activities  which  will  be  discussed.  Also 
significant  in  assessing  health  data  needs  is  the  current 
examination  of  social  thought  and  practice,  which  is  revealing 
many  biases  related  to  women  in  the  basic  assumptions  and 
operating  rules  of  social  systems,  including  health  care. 

When  roles  are  not  clearly  perceived,  analytic  categories 
used  in  research  can  be  questioned.  For  example,  Berry  and 
Boland,  in  estimating  economic  consequences  of  alcohol 
abuse,  assume  that  the  major  impact  of  a  woman’s  alcoholism 
will  be  on  nonmarket  activities  [2,  p.  33]  ignoring  trends  in 
labor  force  participation.2 

WOMEN’S  HEALTH  CAPITAL 

The  term  “health  capital”  is  a  unifying  concept  for  our 
consideration  of  health  status  and  steps  taken  to  protect  or 
improve  it. 

Grossman  [3]  has  advanced  the  concept  of  health  as  an 
economic  asset  or  a  stock  of  capital:  Health  is  a  major 
component  of  human  capital.  An  initial  stock  is  inherited,  but 
it  depreciates  over  time,  while  it  can  be  increased  by  investing 
in  appropriate  actions.  Death  occurs  when  the  stock  falls 
below  a  certain  level;  individuals  have  autonomy  in  choosing 
their  own  length  of  life  by  putting  in  their  own  time  and 
market  goods,  such  as  medical  care  and  diet.  Home-based 
activities  resulting  in  replenishment  or  enhancement  of  health 
capital  are  termed  “household  production  of  health,”  and 
their  efficiency  is  influenced  by  education. 

Grossman  uses  disability  days  as  the  empirical  measure  of 
output  of  health  capital  in  order  to  conduct  statistical  research 
on  the  determination  of  the  decision  to  invest  in  good  health. 
While  this  measure  has  its  uses,  Grossman’s  concept  of  health 
capital  and  the  empirical  measurement  need  to  be  better 
specified  in  relation  to  women  by  including  reproductive 
efficiency,  which  will  be  defined  shortly,  as  an  output  measure 
and  as  a  motive  for  use  of  the  health  care  market  and  of  other 
actions  related  to  health.  Also,  Grossman  refers  to  “indi¬ 
viduals”  as  if  the  household  were  indivisible.  While  this  has 
been  a  characteristic  assumption  in  competitive  theory,  it  does 
not  take  into  account  distribution  of  resources  and  roles 
within  the  household  related  to  the  maintenance  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  health  of  self  and  others.  Finally,  use  of  birth  as  a 
point  of  departure  and  naming  of  inheritance  as  the  input 
neglects  prenatal  inputs  not  dependent  on  genetic  inheritance. 

Women’s  health  capital  differs  from  men’s  in  several  ways: 

1 .  The  appropriate  measures  of  output  are  not  identical 
(and,  therefore,  the  definitions  of  capacity  to  produce 
that  output  are  also  not  identical).  Until  the  end  of 
women’s  fertile  years,  their  health  capital  includes 
capacity  for  successful  reproductive  experience. 

The  concept  of  reproductive  efficiency  (RE)  involves 
considering  the  incidence  of  unwanted  pregnancies  and 
of  adverse  outcomes  of  pregnancy,  such  as  fetal  wastage, 
infant  death,  congenital  defect  and  low  birth  weight,  in 
relation  to  total  pregnancies  in  a  given  year.  Using  RE, 


2  In  one  place,  they  assume  loss  of  household  production  if  the  wife 
does  go  to  work  [p.  67).  In  another  place,  they  say  the  result  will  be 
less  leisure  (which  is,  however,  described  as  the  household’s  leisure 
without  mentioning  who  will  do  double  roles)  [2,  p.  30]  . 


one  can  assess  how  well  achieved  fertility  accommodates 
preferences  concerning  timing  and  family  size,  including 
the  zero-fertility  goal  elected  by  some  women,  and 
results  in  delivery  of  healthy  infants.  Estimates  for  the 
U.S.  population  tor  the  early  1960’s,  using  the  adverse- 
outcome  measures  just  stated,  have  been  developed  by 
Muller,  Kovar,  and  Jaffe  [8] .  Other  measures  of  adverse 
outcomes  could  be  added. 

Reproductive  success  is  an  admissible  concept  for 
men  in  that  capacity  to  become  a  father  of  healthy, 
wanted  children  would  figure  in  measurement  of  quality 
of  life  for  many  men.  However,  women  are  distinct 
regarding  the  frequency  and  urgency  of  the  contacts 
with  the  health  care  system  entailed  by  the  management 
of  fertility  and  the  risks  of  pregnancy  and  con¬ 
traception. 

Health  capital,  like  human  capital  in  general,  can 
thus  be  conceived  as  the  capacity  to  produce  a  vector  of 
outputs,  which,  for  women,  includes  the  capacity  for 
healthy  days  throughout  the  life  cycle  and  reproductive 
efficiency.  The  outputs  have  the  potential  of  influencing 
each  other;  that  is,  reproductive  experiences  affect 
general  health  of  women  and  vice  versa.  In  this  respect, 
health  capital  for  women  is  no  different  from  human 
capital  in  general  (e.g.,  educational  capital  can  in¬ 
fluence  individual  health  and  vice  versa). 

2.  In  line  with  this  analysis,  the  dynamic  process  of 
personal  investment  in  health  over  the  lifespan  of 
women  involves  reproductive  history,  general  health 
history  (both  of  which  include  experiences  within  the 
health  care  system),  and  the  positive  and  negative  health 
effects  of  the  various  role  combinations  in  each  woman’s 
history.  As  suggested  in  the  labor  force  figures  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  these  roles  are  undergoing  significant 
transitions  in  society,  not  restricted  to  women  entering 
adulthood,  but  at  all  ages  [9] . 

3.  Aside  from  the  general  impacts  of  life  style  and  life 
events  on  health,  household  roles  have  a  particular 
configuration  so  far  as  women  are  concerned;  that  is, 
their  investment  of  time  is  divided  between  their  own 
health  capital  and  that  of  other  members  of  the 
household,  and  even  other  households  when  elderly 
parents  become  health  dependents. 

One  of  the  chief  tasks  within  the  household  relative 
to  health  and  illness  is  maintaining  and  updating  a  stock 
of  health  information  relevant  to  the  needs  of  a  given 
household:  such  information  is  used  to  guide  production 
of  health  within  the  household  through  diet  and  other 
practices,  provision  of  home  health  care  activated  by 
illness,  and  optimal  use  of  market  services.  Society’s 
stock  of  information  on  health  is  constantly  changing, 
and,  for  many  reasons,  individuals  vary  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  keep  up  with  the  changes  [6] . 

Other  responsibilities  include  maintaining  family 
health  histories;  identifying  illness  states  for  oneself  and 
others;  deciding  about  application  of  home  health  care 
(occasion  and  type  of  care),  deciding  about  recourse  to 
market  services  (when  they  should  be  substituted  for 
home  health  care  and  the  source  to  be  used  in  a  given 
instance);  providing  escort  services;  and  providing 
nursing  care,  physical  therapy,  and  first  aid. 

Not  enough  is  known  about  the  conduct  of  these 
activities,  the  division  of  tasks  between  spouses,  the 
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resources  available,  the  knowledge  base  used,  and  types 
of  decisions  made.  If  adequate  information  were 
collected,  it  could  be  analyzed  in  conjunction  with 
statistics  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  health  main¬ 
tenance  activities,  use  of  market  services,  health  status 
achieved,  and  satisfaction  with  the  process  and  its 
results.  Such  data  could  be  used  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  households  through  social  investment  in 
supportive  services,  including  adaptation  of  health  care 
systems  to  role  shifts,  task  overloads,  aging  of  personal 
information  stocks,  etc. 

WHO  DEFINES  HEALTH? 

Since  the  definition  of  health  is  ever  expanding,  and  many 
aspects  of  living,  such  as  satisfaction  with  roles,  nutritional 
habits,  sex  education  and  quality  of  environment,  can  be 
assimilated  to  a  concept  of  health,  can  data  needs  be 
delineated? 

One  can  define  health  status  as  a  set  of  dimensions  for 
which  values  or  states  are  recognized  (whether  as  deviations 
from  a  norm,  i.e.,  illness  or  as  a  life  event),  which  activate 
major  social  systems  by  defining  individuals  as  clients,  justi¬ 
fying  particular  ministrations,  exempting  persons  from  certain 
roles,  preventing  them  from  assuming  others,  adapting  environ¬ 
ments  or  moving  persons  to  other  environments.  Presentation 
of  oneself  at  interfaces  with  such  systems  is  motivated  by 
presumed  benefit  to  be  derived,  and  evaluation  of  one’s  own 
health  status  is  pragmatic:  Is  something  happening  that 
suggests  that  an  action  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  (e.g.,  a  decline 
in  health  capital  would  be  avoided)?  If  a  health  status  change 
is  not  recognized  by  others  as  the  basis  for  action  by  a  system, 
then  no  benefit  is  likely  to  arise  from  such  announcements  or 
encounters.  Evidence  accepted  by  systems  include  self-report, 
and  clinical  signs  at  initial  contacts;  later,  investigative  steps 
provide  confirmation  and  justify  specific  protocols  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  involvement  of  health  care  providers  is  critical.  Pro¬ 
viders  have  had  working  definitions  of  health  that  determine 
the  selection  of  individuals  from  the  pool  of  potential  patients, 
the  tasks  performed  during  encounters,  the  retention  of 
persons  as  patients  across  subsequent  encounters  and  the 
referral  or  transfer  of  individuals  to  other  social  systems,  such 
as  family  networks,  courts,  or  schools.  These  definitions  have 
also  been  applied  in  the  selection  of  medical  school  curricula 
and,  one  may  venture  to  assert,  the  recruitment  of  trainees.  In 
many  respects,  the  definitions  have  been  adopted  to  the  needs 
of  industry  and  insurance  providers  (e.g.,  criteria  of  readiness 
to  work  and  necessity  of  applying  expensive  hospital-based 
services). 

The  complex  structure  of  power  and  functions  in  which 
providers,  patients,  industries,  governmental  bureaucracies, 
and  other  social  elements  operate  is  a  subject  of  great  interest 
today.  Sociologists,  economists,  political  scientists,  and  health 
professionals  have  been  engaged  in  formulating  models  that  will 
capture  relationships,  explain  current  experience,  and  help 
predict  and  plan  the  future.  For  the  purpose  of  understanding 
unfilled  data  needs  concerning  women,  it  is  nor  necessary  to 
evaluate  the  exact  distribution  of  power  between  provider 
systems  and  other  systems.  What  is  important  is  that  “health” 
is  a  term  that  exists  within  a  political  economy  and  is  accepted 
as  a  signal  for  behavior  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  systems. 
Although  idealized  definitions,  such  as  total  well-being, serve  to 


shape  individual  behavior  (comparison  of  one’s  actual  state 
with  one’s  ideal  state  being  a  step  in  the  decision  path 
hypothesized  to  lead  to  seeking  care),  the  definitions  of 
health  that  accommodate  the  various  systems  affected  are 
applied,  by  and  large,  by  providers. 

Provider  definitions  may  be  expansionist  or  restrictive. 
Expansionist  definitions  help  create  and  sustain  a  workload 
within  the  limit  of  capacity  and  locate  persons  in  places 
convenient  to  providers  by  assimilating  personal  events  and 
conditions  to  a  medical  model.  (The  medical  model  includes 
both  classification  of  states  as  illness  and  establishing  thresh¬ 
olds  of  severity,  risk,  etc.,  justifying  professional  management 
outside  the  household.)  Restrictive  definitions  reject  many 
personal  events  and  conditions  as  lying  outside  the  scope  of 
provider  intervention. 

Women  and  men  alike  are  best  served  by  the  health  care 
system  if  the  definitions  of  health  status  that  are  in  use  will 
reduce  risk  of  interruption  in  their  role  performance,  enlarge 
opportunity  for  work  and  other  activities  requiring  sustained 
availability,  and  improve  subjective  gratification.  These 
objectives  in  adult  life  are  served  in  the  human  developmental 
period  by  definitions  that  will  be  consistent  with  a  full  range 
of  role  aspirations  and  availability  for  preparation. 

While  such  goals  are  shared  by  both  sexes,  definitions  of 
health  status  and  the  related  body  of  concepts  under  which 
medical  care  in  the  United  States  has  operated  have  reflected  a 
society  in  which  women  typically  occupied  dependent  or 
home-oriented  roles. 

This  context  influenced  both  the  interpretation  of  norms 
for  function  and  subjective  symptoms  and  the  roles  that 
individuals  were  expected  to  assume  in  their  encounters  with 
health  care.  Examples  include  (a)  absence  of  family  planning 
from  medical  school  curricula  in  the  past  decades,  (b)  inter¬ 
pretation  of  patients’  questions  as  indicating  anxiety  rather 
than  a  desire  for  information  parity,3  (c)  interpretation  of  pain 
and  discomfort  related  to  pregnancy  as  expectable  and  not 
requiring  investigation  or  action,  and  (d)  interpretation  of  care 
as  comprehensive  even  though  fertility-related  needs  are  not 
met. 

Market  interactions  with  patients  do  set  bounds  on  the 
autonomy  of  provider  interpretations  of  health  status,  but  the 
conditions  under  which  women  have  entered  the  market  for 
health  care  have  limited  their  power  to  negotiate,  since  they 
had  to  conform  to  the  set  of  expectations  and  constraints 
imposed  by  family  law,  the  job  market,  the  organization  of 
childhood  education,  and  other  social  systems. 

A  revised  and,  in  some  respects,  expanded  definition  of 
health  is,  to  some  degree,  a  corrective  to  disease-oriented  and, 
frequently,  provider-oriented  categories,  and  such  revision  is 
consistent  with  the  necessity  of  achieving  cost  control  in 
health  care  by  selecting  preventive  strategies.  However,  some 
limits  are  clearly  needed  for  practical  reasons,  both  in 
measurement  and  in  design  and  conduct  of  health  care 
programs. 

It  is  proposed  that  traditional  categories  be  changed  where 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  fail  to  recognize  conditions  of 
women’s  lives  in  the  contemporary  environment  of  family 
structure,  labor  force  participation,  and  aspirations  and 
demands  for  equality. 

The  probability  of  securing  broad  acceptance  of  expanded 


3  That  is,  equality  with  the  provider  concerning  quantity  of  relevant 
information. 
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definitions  is  enhanced  by  showing  (a)  health  care  system 
incongruities,  such  as  when  professional  standards  for  need  for 
care,  urgency,  etc.,  are  not  consistently  applied  to  women,  (b) 
inefficiency  of  the  health  care  system,  such  as  when  neglect  is 
shown  to  be  costly  in  terms  of  later  care,  (c)  social  loss,  such  as 
when  family  function,  childhood  development,  and  economic 
activity  are  impaired  by  misspecification  of  women’s  needs, 
and  (d)  nonmarketability  of  system  offerings,  such  as  when 
women  choose  those  providers,  insurance  policies,  etc.,  that 
come  closest  to  their  definitions  of  health,  illness,  content  of 
encounters,  and  ultimately  of  quality  of  care. 

GENERAL  VARIABLES  USED  WITH 
HEALTH  DATA 

Social  and  economic  variables  of  classification  used  in 
producing  health  statistics  may  need  revision.  Many  scholars 
and  analysts  are  interested  in  reexamining  concepts  and  data 
on  household  structure,  occupation,  income,  and  other 
subjects  and  evaluating  their  applicability  to  present-day 
conditions;  this  paper  will  not  duplicate  their  discussions.  But 
it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  the  crudeness  of  the  variables  of 
classification  and  their  poor  fit  to  concrete  experience  of 
women  has  blocked  development  of  the  most  useful  body  of 
statistics  of  women’s  health.  For  example,  health  status  and 
health  care  practices  have  been  classified  by  education  of  head 
and  family  income.  The  first  classification  leaves  obscure  the 
educational  capital  of  a  husband-wife  household  as  a  whole 
and  those  who  are  the  health  decisionmakers  for  children  and 
other  adults.  The  second  classification  is  uncorrected  for 
family  size4  and  composition  and,  thus,  tells  nothing  about 
per  capita  income.  Nor  does  it  capture  availability  of  income 
for  the  members  of  different  sexes. 

Improved  variables  of  classification,  such  as  education  of 
individuals  and  employment  status  categories  that  will  show 
double  roles  and  part-time  workers,  will  help  produce  data 
needed  to  approach  health  problems  of  women  effectively;  at 
the  same  time,  better  data  on  health  variables  will  help  in 
approaching  problems  for  which  these  other  measurements  are 
commonly  used. 

Health  is  a  major  concern  in  relation  to  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  community  resources,  women’s  labor  force 
participation,  and  other  issues  of  general  importance. 
Adaption  of  health  care  resources  to  women’s  needs  also  gives 
room  for  new  health  care  occupations  in  which  women  could 
participate. 

PRIVACY  AND  ACCESS 

Another  consideration  in  the  data  base  on  women’s  health  is 
privacy  as  a  dimension  of  access  to  service. 

While  access  to  health  care  has  been  analyzed  in  terms  of  a 
regular  source  of  care,  time  required  for  travel,  waiting  and 
processing,  satisfaction  with  information  given,  etc.,  the  issue 
of  privacy  has  been  inadequately  treated. 

The  concept  of  privacy  has  the  dimensions  of  a  private 
place,  decision  without  intrusion  of  outside  parties,  and 
confidentiality  of  records.  Privacy  in  health  care  is  an 
economic  good  for  both  sexes,  because  employment  and 


4 The  body  of  work  on  poverty  levels  by  Mollie  Orshansky  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  could  be  applied  in  this  connection. 


promotion  may  be  jeopardized  by  disclosure  of  the  health 
conditions  that  people  have  and  the  medical  procedures  they 
undergo.  For  general  health  conditions,  this  may  have  a 
distinctive  impact  on  women  insofar  as  their  employment 
status  is  marginal.  More  certain  is  the  effect  of  disclosures 
relating  to  fertility  and  sexuality,  since  personal  behavior  of 
women  leaves  a  clearer  trail  in  the  health  care  system,  and 
norms  for  women  are  often  more  restricted.  Women  who  do 
not  wish  to  surrender  to  others  decisions  as  to  disclosure  of 
receipt  of  abortion  or  contraceptive  services,  or  who  wish  to 
control  the  timing  of  disclosure  of  a  pregnancy  that  they 
intend  to  carry  to  term,  may  be  legitimately  concerned  with 
the  reactions  of  superiors  and  associates  on  the  job.  Such 
concern,  particularly  with  respect  to  abortion,  compels  some 
to  travel  unnecessary  distances  for  service.  The  decline  of  out- 
of-State  abortion  following  nationwide  legalization  left  a 
considerable  number  of  women  who  have  to  travel  to  another 
State;  while  much  of  this  is  attributable  to  unequal  availability 
of  service,  some  travel  may  be  explainable  by  a  desire  for 
privacy. 

Another  effect  of  concern  over  privacy  is  failure  to  file 
claims  for  abortion  care  through  group  insurance,  which 
obliges  patients  to  use  personal  funds.  This  results  in  impaired 
equity  in  distribution  of  wage  supplements.  If  gathering  cash 
for  payment  is  a  problem,  there  is  a  possible  delay  in 
scheduling  of  service,  leading  to  more  complex,  costly,  and 
risky  procedures  [8] . 

Insurance  carriers  tend  to  assert  a  right  to  personal  infor¬ 
mation  about  claimants  and  to  see  a  threat  to  patient  rights 
only  when  sharing  of  the  information  with  others  is  involved. 
In  holding  such  views,  they  miss  the  point  about  claims  Filing: 
it  involves  contact  with  individuals  in  the  employer’s  personnel 
office,  the  carrier,  or  the  union  health  welfare  fund,  and 
possibly  mail  to  a  place  of  residence,  particularly  if  co¬ 
payments  are  required. 

Inadequate  attention  to  privacy  in  health  care  for  women 
thus  entails  costs  and  losses,  such  as  travel,  use  of  private 
funds,  and  psychological  sacrifice,  when  the  loss  of  privacy  is 
accepted  by  the  patient  as  a  condition  of  receiving  care.  Why  is 
such  sacrifice  special  for  sensitive  health  services?  Insurance 
companies  share  records  indicating  insurability,  and  their 
moral  evaluation  reflects  very  particular  behavioral  norms  for 
women.  Hence,  future  employability,  credit,  and  access  to 
general  insurance  (life,  car,  casualty,  etc.)  may  be  impaired. 
Providers  are  often  naive  about  the  purposes  of  inquirers  or 
the  security  that  will  be  maintained  by  them,  and  disclosures 
from  provider  records  may  enter  into  a  long-term  personal  file 
over  which  the  individual  has  no  control. 

Several  proposed  remedies  for  breaches  of  privacy  in 
abortion  financing  have  been  described  in  a  study  by  the 
author  [5] .  They  include  arrangement  for  coverage  in  an 
actuarial  pool,  standard  benefits  with  no  copayments  that 
would  require  correspondence  with  the  patient  after  service  is 
rendered  with  anonymity  protected  by  computer  numeration 
of  enrollees  and  individual  enrollment,  instead  of  family 
enrollment,  under  national  health  insurance. 

Barriers  to  privacy  in  health  care  are  interrelated  with 
women’s  health  capital  if  they  deter  desirable  investment  in 
health,  compel  use  of  personal  resources  needed  for  other 
purposes,  or  result  in  nonoptimal  choice  of  providers. 

The  extent  to  which  privacy  in  its  various  dimensions  is 
observed  by  providers  and  insurance  carriers  constitutes  an 
aspect  of  access  to  health  care  that  needs  to  be  specified 
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concerning  women  and  measured.  Furthermore,  review  of 
privacy  protection  in  data  collection  for  epidemiological  study 
and  regular  statistical  programs  might  improve  the  quality  of 
data  used  for  research  and  policy  purposes. 

NEEDED  DATA:  PERSONAL  HISTORIES 

A  basic  assumption  underlying  development  of  an  improved 
data  system  on  women’s  health  is  that  general  health, 
reproduction,  household  and  gainful  roles,  and  other  social 
participation  are  interrelated  and  influence  measurable 
phenomena,  such  as  behavior,  body  parameters,  and  clinical 
signs,  as  well  as  probability  states  concerning  future  needs  and 
capabilities.  The  relationships  are  experienced  dynamically  in 
the  life  of  individual  women  and  cohorts,5  but  significant 
aspects  are  also  captured  by  cross-sectional  measurements. 

In  keeping  with  this  concept,  (1)  histories  should  be 
collected  and  classified,  and  (2)  current  health  of  women 
should  be  classified  according  to  personal  history. 

To  do  this,  concepts  of  employment  and  occupation  should 
be  adapted  to  express  (1 )  labor  force  participation  interrupted 
by  homemaker  service,  (2)  part-time  employment  (part -day, 
part-week,  and  part-year),  and  (3)  extensive  volunteer  service 
with  and  without  fixed  daily  hours.  Role  combinations 
mentioned  on  the  first  page  of  this  paper  should  be  identified. 

The  agencies  whose  statistical  surveys  would  be  affected  by 
this  adaptation  include  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  the  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration. 

A  special  panel  charged  by  the  American  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists  to  develop  guidelines  on 
pregnancy  and  work  has  noted  the  need  for  a  detailed  work 
history  and  for  information  about  “potentially  hazardous 
exposures  or  activities”  as  a  basis  for  individualized  pregnancy 
management  [  1 ) .  The  absence  of  good  data  on  work-related 
pregnancy  hazards  is  viewed  as  a  gap  in  according  adequate 
protection.  It  is  noted  also  that  work-related  hazards  to  male 
reproductive  organs  were  also  insufficiently  documented.  The 
use  of  histories  in  connection  with  current  health  data  is 
recommended  here  for  women,  but  application  to  men,  as 
well,  would  be  useful  in  order  to  carry  out  comparisons  by 
sex.  In  the  example  just  cited,  epidemiological  study  to  clarify 
causes  of  birth  defect  would  be  facilitated  by  having  work- 
related  data  on  both  spouses.  More  generally,  the  improved 
insights  gained  by  considering  multiple  roles  in  relation  to 
health  can  be  applied  to  understanding  of  men’s  as  well  as 
women’s  health  needs. 

For  individuals  themselves,  their  history  and  current  status 
concerning  general  health,  reproduction,  personal  roles, 
number  of  health  care  sources,  and  insurance  status  should  be 
determined.  Number  of  care  sources  is  important  for  women, 
because  a  portion  of  primary  care  is  received  either  in 
connection  with  fertility  or  from  sources  used  for  fertility 
management,  as  well  as  from  general  medicine  providers.  For 
women,  insurance  status  has  several  important  dimensions  that 
are  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

NEEDED  DATA:  INSURANCE 

In  industries  and  occupations  where  women  are  employed, 
the  adequacy  of  health  insurance  can  be  measured  by 


sThat  is,  groups  of  women  bom  in  a  given  period  or  entering  some 
major  life  situation  in  the  same  era. 


ascertaining  benefit  scope  and  benefit  size  relative  to  local 
prices.  Account  should  be  taken  of  sex  distribution  of 
conditions  not  biologically  restricted  to  one  sex  to  see  how 
limitations  not  mentioning  women  specifically  affect  them  in 
actuality.  Account  should  also  be  taken  of  limitations  where  the 
effect  is  more  obvious,  as  in  exclusion  of  ambulance  service 
during  pregnancy  and  cases  where  there  is  a  lower  cap  on 
benefits  for  fertility-related  care  than  for  general  care. 

Another  important  dimension  of  insurance  is  how  well  it 
fits  women  of  different  employment  statuses.  Included  are  the 
minimum  length  of  employment  to  qualify  for  enrollment  and 
the  coverage  of  part-time,  seasonal,  temporary,  new,  and 
hourly  employees.  Since  blanket  contributions  for  fringe 
benefits  are  sometimes  negotiated,  transfer  effects  between 
covered  and  noncovered  employees  that  raise  questions  of 
equitable  distribution  of  wage  supplements  should  be  identi¬ 
fied  and  measured.  The  size  of  groups  in  which  women  are 
enrolled  should  be  ascertained,  along  with  whether  fertility- 
related  benefits  depend  on  the  size  of  the  group,  whether  they 
are  part  of  basic  coverage  or  available  only  by  rider  or 
endorsement  and  whether  the  employer  finances  them. 

Benefits  for  employed  women  should  be  compared  with 
those  for  dependents,  and  parity  of  treatment,  such  as 
between  male  and  female  spouses  of  covered  employees, 
should  be  determined.  Also  needed  is  information  on  con¬ 
tinuity  of  entitlement  for  health  benefits  while  on  leave  for 
pregnancy  or  after  voluntary  or  involuntary  severance  because 
of  pregnancy  and  on  conversion  privileges  if  the  job  is  lost  for 
any  other  reason. 

Appraisal  of  insurance  coverage  of  women  after  retirement 
is  of  interest  because  of  their  less  continuous  gainful  work 
histories,  high  unemployment,  and  lower  job  categories,  as 
compared  to  men.  Included  are  the  percent  of  women  in 
retirement  ages  who  are  eligible  as  the  primary  retiree,  rather 
than  as  a  dependent,  whether  benefits  are  optional  or 
mandatory,  and  the  size  of  employee  or  retiree  payments  for 
premiums  relative  to  wage  levels  and  retirement  incomes. 

Benefits  that  are  contingent  on  family  contracts  should  be 
identified;  the  percent  of  carriers  and  contracts  with  such 
restrictions  and  the  percent  of  women  qualifying  should  be 
ascertained.  Application  of  family  contract  provisions  to 
single-parent  families  should  be  studied.  Provisions  for  student 
coverage  through  riders  to  primary  contracts  or  through 
separate  contracts  should  be  analyzed  concerning  their  use  by 
young  women,  upper  and  lower  age  limits,  whether  part-time 
students  are  eligible,6  and  how  adequately  fertility-related  care 
is  covered  [5] .  Women’s  dependence  on  spouses  for  health 
coverage  through  group  or  individual  contracts  leads  to  loss  of 
protection  in  case  of  divorce;  the  extent  of  this  problem 
should  be  measured. 

The  characteristics  of  companies  insuring  women  for  health 
care  should  be  examined  with  regard  to  their  financial 
stability,  their  retention  rate  (referring  to  revenues  not  paid 
out  in  benefits),  their  scale,  and  other  characteristics  affecting 
economic  and  social  efficiency. 

Privacy  and  confidentiality  protections  of  particular  con¬ 
cern  to  women,  notably  with  regard  to  abortion  services, 
should  be  explored.  For  example,  is  the  volume  of  claims  for 

6  A  rise  of  the  labor  force  activity  of  female  full-time  college 
students,  once  well  below  that  of  males,  placed  them  on  an  equal 
percentage  level  (40  percent)  by  1976.  The  number  of  part-time 
students  was  greater  for  young  women  than  for  young  men -649,000 
compared  with  556,000  in  1976,  in  the  group  16-21  years  old,  whereas 
for  full-time  students  the  difference  was  in  the  other  direction  [20] . 
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each  procedure  routinely  reported  to  employers  of  small 
groups  in  which  individuals  can  be  identified? 

NEEDED  DATA:  INDUSTRIES,  PROVIDERS,  AND 
ENVIRONMENTS 

On  insurance  matters,  a  deliberate  overlap  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  carrier  data  collection  is  suggested.  This  is 
important,  because  employers  sometimes  say  they  can  only 
buy  for  employees  what  is  in  the  market,  and  carriers  often 
say  that  employer  preferences  more  or  less  conclusively 
determine  what  it  is  feasible  to  offer.  It  is  time  to  investigate 
the  extent  of  inadequacies,  and  also  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  best  and  worst  provisions  are  made.  It  is  also  a  very 
practical  matter  to  examine  whether  industries  with  heavy 
health  risks  afford  adequate  group  insurance  for  specific  risks. 
To  do  this,  industries  where  women  work  should  be  classified 
according  to  characteristics  of  the  environment  that  are 
significant  for  risk  of  infertility,  poor  pregnancy  outcome,  and 
general  and  mental  health. 

Pregnancy  testing  in  industry  would  improve  pregnancy 
outcomes  inasmuch  as  the  occupational  environment  could  be 
controlled,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  women  so 
long  as  job  status  is  jeopardized  by  reason  of  pregnancy. 
Recognition  of  excess  fetal  loss  rates  among  women 
anesthesiologists,  which  led  to  better  methods  of  controlling 
anesthesic  gases,  is  an  example  of  potential  hazard  and 
beneficial  control.  These  women,  presumably,  were  in  a 
favorable  job  market.  Another  consequence  of  industrial 
practices  related  to  childbearing  is  that  women  in  executive 
ranks  may  postpone  pregnancy  to  guarantee  promotion,  a 
factor  predisposing  to  higher  ages  of  childbearing  and  possibly 
poorer  outcomes. 

We  need  data  that  will  elucidate  the  potential  for  relocating 
or  rescheduling  women  who  are  pregnant  and  for  adapting  the 
industrial  environment  to  the  presence  of  women  in  fertile 
ages.  Also  needed  is  information  on  locational  distribution  of 
women  within  one  employer’s  enterprise,  so  that  possibilities 
for  delivery  of  prenatal  care,  fertility  control  services,  health 
education,  and  other  services  at  different  sites  can  be 
estimated. 

Health  care  providers  including  institutional  facilities,  health 
maintenance  organizations  (HMO’s),  solo  and  joint  practices, 
community  mental  health  centers  (CMHC’s),  public  sector 
clinics,  etc.,  should  be  categorized  according  to  characteristics 
that  are  significant  for  women,  including— 

•  employment  of  women  in  the  higher  status  positions 

within  the  organization 

•  use  of  women  as  volunteers,  compared  with  paid  staff 

•  same  sex/different  sex  combinations  in  practitioner- 

patient  encounters 

•  arrangements  for  locational  privacy 

•  arrangements  for  privacy  of  records 

•  available  hours  relative  to  peak-load  hours  for  women 

with  double  roles 

•  capacitation  for  self-care  and  mutual  aid  organized 

around  selected  health  problems 

•  adequacy  of  fertility  control  services 

For  women  who  spend  much  of  their  time  at  home, 
residential  environments  may  have  a  special  impact  on  their 
health. 


Information  should  be  collected  on  residential  environments 
that  would  permit  classifying  them  according  to  health 
hazards,  recreational  resources,  emergency  health  care 
facilities,  and  other  characteristics.  The  amount  and  qualita¬ 
tive  features  of  time  spent  in  residential  environments  should 
be  analyzed  by  sex  and  related  to  health  experience.  One 
example  is  obesity  in  relation  to  social  opportunities  organized 
around  food,  and  to  physical  demands  of  the  homemaker  role. 
Another  example  concerns  television.  While  a  body  of 
literature  has  been  created  relating  watching  of  television  to 
violent  attitudes  and  behavior,  it  is  interesting  that  little  is 
known  about  other  mental  states,  such  as  depression,  that  may 
be  connected  with  prolonged  exposure  to  television. 

Sampling,  monitoring,  and  categorizing  of  industries, 
carriers,  providers,  households,  and  environments  would  then 
create  a  body  of  landmarks  that  could  be  used  to  evaluate 
reported  health  events.  For  example,  adult  women’s  use  of 
services  could  be  related  to  their  insured  status,  employer 
policies  governing  sick  leave  and  maternity  leave,  and  house¬ 
hold  configurations. 

SHORTCOMINGS  OF  CURRENT  STATISTICS 

Health,  United  States,  1976-1977  [12],  is  a  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  the  President  and  Congress,  as  mandated 
under  P.L.93-353.  It  was  prepared  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  and  the  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research,  with  the  advice  of  the  U.S.  National  Committee  on 
Vital  and  Health  Statistics.  Selection  of  statistics  for  inclusion 
was  based  on  the  criterion  of  relevance  for  policy  and 
administrative  decisions  on  resource  allocation. 

This  compendium  and  review,  extending  to  over  400  pages, 
draws  on  a  variety  of  regular  data  sources  and  on  certain 
special  surveys.  The  data-collecting  organizations  include  the 
NCHS  through  its  statistical  programs.  State  agencies  reporting 
on  venereal  diseases,  abortion  and  other  subjects,  ADAMHA, 
SSA,  Census  Bureau,  BLS,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission.  AHA 
data  are  used  directly  and  AMA  and  other  professional 
organizations  provide  data  to  the  NCHS  manpower  statistics 
program. 

Health,  United  States  offers  an  opportunity  to  identify  gaps 
and  opportunities  relating  to  adequate  data  concerning 
women’s  health  and  health  care.  An  examination  of  the  tables 
presented  in  part  B,  “Data  on  the  Nation’s  Health,”  was 
undertaken  for  this  purpose.7  It  showed  that  for  many  topics 
figures  by  sex  were  not  presented  (for  example,  hazardous 
products  as  noted  in  emergency  room  records).  For  others, 
such  as  alcohol  consumption  and  “usual  place”  of  health  care, 
sex,  race,  family  income,  and  some  other  variables  were  used 
seriatim  but  were  not  used  together  to  analyze  the  material 
studied.  In  other  cases,  additional  relevant  and  possibly 
important  knowledge  could  be  gained  by  adding  factors  that 
evidently  are  not  currently  sought  at  all  or  that  could  be 
linked  from  other  surveys.  For  example,  in  considering  access 
to  care,  privacy  concern  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  barriers 
to  care.  In  another  area,  population,  age  at  completion  of 
projected  fertility,  a  statistic  of  vital  concern  in  defining  needs 


7  An  annotated  list  of  the  tables  in  Health,  United  States  that  were 
evaluated  constitutes  app.  A  of  this  paper.  In  some  instances,  the 
desired  statistics  may  exist  in  the  source  agency  but  either  were  not 
published  or  compiled. 
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and  outlook  for  mature  women,  is  not  estimated.  Many 
health-related  questions  would  be  elucidated  by  introducing 
information  on  type  of  job,  home  responsibilities,  available 
sick  leave,  and  other  factors.  In  many  cases,  the  insights  would 
add  to  the  useful  knowledge  base  on  health  needs  of  men. 

There  is  a  need  for  special  attention  to  health  financing  data 
on  women,  since  many  women  are  in  employment  categories 
where  eligibility  is  less  secure  than  for  men  and  would 
continue  to  be  so  under  certain  national  health  insurance 
proposals.  For  these  employment  categories,  too,  benefits 
would  be  more  meager.  Yet,  the  sex  variable  is  notably  absent 
from  finance  statistics.  Particular  opportunities  exist  for 
relating  fertility  and  health  data,  as  in  examining  reason  for 
change  in  contraceptive  methods  and  relation  of  contraceptive 
medication  history,  reproductive  history,  and  childrearing  to 
current  health. 

For  the  set  of  fertility-related  health  services,  a  variety  of 
unmet  data  needs  on  utilization  and  expenditure,  and  the 
reasons  for  data  gaps,  such  as  omitted  items  in  data  collection, 
insufficient  disaggregation,  misspecification,  and  failure  to 
bring  together  information  from  different  sources,  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  earlier  paper  published  almost  4  years  ago  [7], 
Most  of  these  needs  are  still  unmet.  Because  health  care  related 
to  fertility  is  an  important  component  of  total  health  care  for 
women,  an  excerpt  from  the  earlier  paper  is  attached  as 
appendix  B. 

Both  the  stress  of  pregnancy  and  exposure  to  health  care 
during  pregnancy  may  lead  to  early  discovery  of  diabetes, 
hypertension,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  The  effect  of 
number  and  timing  of  pregnancies  on  general  health  and  the 
variation  with  race,  age,  socioeconomic  status,  and  other 
measures  of  interest  should  be  analyzed.  Although  one  of  the 
major  needs  in  Federal  health  statistics  on  women  is  to 
integrate  fertility  and  general  health  data,  the  National  Survey 
of  Family  Growth  does  not  collect  data  on  health  status  and 
utilization  of  services,  and  the  Health  Interview  Survey  does 
not  collect  reproductive  data.  While  the  Current  Population 
Survey  does  collect  data  on  children  ever  born  and  birth 
expectations,  these  are  used  only  for  population  analysis  and 
not  to  see  how  fertility  may  affect  health.  The  response  of 
women’s  health  status  to  maternal  and  child  health  programs  is 
not  revealed  in  program  statistics,  yet  is  needed  in  order  to  plan 
the  future  size  and  nature  of  these  programs.8  For  planning 
purposes,  information  is  needed  on  care  received  by  women  as 
affected  by  age,  race  and  income  level,  and  labor  force  status. 
The  effect  of  Medicaid  and  Medicare  on  the  flow  of  health 
services  to  women  in  different  subgroups  needs  to  be 
monitored  and  evaluated.  Measures  of  quality  that  are 
appropriate  to  conditions  for  which  women  seek  care  and  to 
the  types  of  services  they  receive  should  be  applied  and  a 
statistical  record  established.  The  needs  of  women  in  the  most 
disadvantaged  groups  could,  thus,  be  more  effectively  revealed. 

EXAMPLES  OF  GAPS 

4.  In  a  major  national  data  system,  the  Health  Interview 
Survey  [  1 6] ,  a  number  of  issues  involving  measurement 
of  health  status  by  sex  are  encountered. 

Measured  illness  and  disability  depend  on  whether 


8 1  am  indebted  to  Mary  Grace  Kovar,  Chief,  Analytic  Coordination 
Branch,  Division  of  Analysis,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
for  the  points  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 


one  is  unable  to  continue  usual  activities,  seeks  medical 
attention,  or  is  obliged  to  have  personal  services 
performed  for  oneself  of  others.  Therefore,  measure¬ 
ment  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  social  and  financial 
context  that  helps  determine  for  each  sex  when  it  is 
feasible  and  acceptable  to  withdraw  from  activity  and 
seek  assistance  within  and  outside  the  household.  This 
context  includes  both  the  norms  of  personal  conduct 
and  interpersonal  relationships  and  a  variety  of  material 
circumstances,  such  as  place  of  work,  sick  leave,  family 
size  and  age  distribution,  income,  and  entitlements 
within  health  care  and  other  systems.  Current  data 
collection  for  the  Health  Interview  Survey  does  not 
measure  most  of  these  factors. 

1.  Sick  leave  has  different  effects  on  work  disability, 
depending  on  whether  it  may  be  accumulated  beyond 
a  calendar  year.  Low-income  jobs  in  which  women 
are  more  likely  to  be  found  tend  not  to  have 
carryover  of  leave.  Do  women  in  such  jobs  use  up 
their  sick  leave  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  raising 
reported  morbidity  rates? 

2.  Do  women  use  it  throughout  the  year  as  a  way  of 
meeting  needs  of  other  family  members’  illness- 
related  or  other  needs  that  are  not  provided  for  the 
occupational  structure,  such  as  attending  a  school 
play  or  conferring  with  a  teacher,  providing  home 
care,  or  escorting,  a  child  to  the  doctor? 

3.  Variation  in  industrial  provision  for  pregnancy  dis¬ 
ability  affects  the  consistency  of  measurement  of 
pregnancy-related  illness,  concurrent  illness  during 
pregnancy,  and  numbers  at  risk.  That  is,  if  there  is  no 
coverage  for  pregnancy,  a  woman  may  take  annual 
leave,  report  other  illness  but  not  the  pregnancy,  or 
work,  although  not  in  optimal  condition.  Hence, 
there  is  variability  in  measured  work-loss  days,  by 
frequency  and  cause,  according  to  company  provision 
for  pregnancy, 

4.  Activity  limitation  due  to  chronic  illness  is  dif¬ 
ferently  reported  by  women  who  see  themselves  as 
homemakers,  rather  than  as  gainfully  employed,  even 
if  they  had  been  previously  employed,  which  means 
that  current  measurement  of  rates  of  limitation  is 
inconsistent. 

5.  In  addition,  the  degree  of  limitation  experienced  may 
be  affected  by  the  presence  of  others  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  This  may  happen  two  ways.  The  sick  person 
may  be  able  to  sustain  a  higher  activity  level,  because 
certain  needs,  such  as  aid  in  mobility,  are  met  by 
others,  or  independence  in  self-care  may  become  less 
imperative.  When  an  older  person  has  a  chronic 
condition,  sex  differences  in  the  probability  of 
moving  in  with  a  child  may  affect  measured  limita¬ 
tion. 

A  recent  study  of  scaling  on  indicators  of  chronic 
limitations,  based  on  the  Health  Interview  Survey, 
does  not  analyze  the  data  by  sex  [10] .  The  fact  that 
a  null  hypothesis  did  test  the  relationship  between 
the  scales  and  gender  [10,  p.  943]  does  not  satisfy, 
because  a  person  living  alone  has  different  needs  and 
demands  from  one  serving  as  homemaker  or  able  to 
receive  homemaker  services.  The  study  does  not  elicit 
whether  need  for  help,  level  of  physical  activity, 
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mobility,  and  work  activity  are  associated  with 
presence  and  role  distribution  of  others  in  the 
household  able  to  provide  help. 

Verbrugge  has  discussed  reasons  that  have  been 
advanced  for  higher  morbidity  reported  by  women 
for  nine  conditions  for  which  males  have  higher 
mortality  rates  [18,  19] .  She  addresses  interview  be¬ 
havior  specifically.  A  sex  effect  is  introduced  into  the 
data  by  use  of  women  proxy  informants  for  absent 
members,  who  tend  to  be  men.  Proxies  are  found  to 
underreport  morbidity  of  others,  although  Kovar  and 
Wilson  [4]  have  found  the  effects  to  be  relatively 
small.9 * * I  (Women  in  dependent  positions  perhaps  may 
not  wish  to  perceive  the  earner  as  ill,  and  this  may 
add  to  other  reasons  for  not  reporting  as  much  illness 
as  direct  respondents.)  In  any  case,  double  role 
obligations  will  affect  both  performance  as  proxies 
and  adequacy  of  proxy  data  in  the  future.  Coopera¬ 
tion,  recall,  and  verbal  skills  are  evidently  not 
implicated  in  sex  differences  in  rates  reported  in 
interviews.  Theories  about  women’s  lower  threshold 
for  perceived  discomfort  and  whether  they  are  less 
reluctant  to  report  embarrassing  conditions  surely 
need  further  examination.  Since  reported  illness  is 
defined  in  terms  of  taking  a  health  action  and  not 
just  a  physical  symptom,  the  question  of  whether 
women  have  fewer  time  constraints  than  men  to 
seeking  care  also  needs  close  examination  in  relation 
to  roles:  The  hours  of  provider  availability  may  clash 
with  household  responsibilities.  Also,  women’s 
supposed  ability  to  restrict  activities  rather  than 
struggle  to  perform  them  may  be  affected  by  family 
size  and  age  distribution  of  children. 

B.  The  National  Ambulatory  Medical  Care  Survey  has 
much  interesting  output  on  workload,  case  mix,  and 
content  and  duration  of  encounter,  as  would  be 
expected  from  a  provider-oriented  data  source  [14] .  This 
survey  could  become  a  more  effective  vehicle  for 
understanding  the  use  of  health  care  by  women  through 
additional  breakdowns  of  published  or  collected  data, 
deeper  inquiry  into  categories  already  used,  and 
development  of  patient-oriented  rather  than  provider- 
oriented  statistics.  Additional  question  items  and 
enlarged  samples  would  be  necessary  in  some  instances. 

The  first  major  report  of  NAMCS  presented  data  on 
annual  visit  rates  for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  for 
regions  and  metro-nonmetro  areas,  and  broke  visits 
down  according  to  physician  specialty  and  type  of 
practice,  patient  problem,  seriousness  of  problem  as 
evaluated  by  the  physician,  time  spent  with  the 
physician,  treatments  and  services,  disposition  with 


9  Self- and  proxy  respondents  were  compared  in  the  Health  Interview 
Survey  in  1972,  as  reported  by  Kovar  and  Wilson.  In  general,  the 
standard  respondent  rules,  permitting  proxy  replies,  yielded  higher 
estimates  of  excellent  health  and  lower  estimates  of  good  health.  What 
occurs,  evidently,  is  explained  to  a  large  degree  by  wives  reporting 
better  health  for  their  spouses  than  they  report  for  themselves.  There 
was  a  slight  increase  in  males  reported  as  in  fair  or  poor  health  when 
“self  only”  was  the  respondent  rule  but  a  decrease  in  females  in  fair  or 
poor  health. 

While  the  authors  conclude  that  the  results  are  close  enough  to 

continue  using  estimates  based  on  proxy  respondents  they  do  point 
out  that  degree  of  health  impairment  reported  is  affected. 


respect  to  revisit,  diagnoses,  and  prior  status  as  new  or 
old  patient.  Age,  sex  and  color  groupings  were  used  to 
analyze  all  these  items,  but  only  for  annual  rates  were 
all  three  variables  used  together  —  that  is,  to  show  rates 
for  White  women  in  a  certain  age  group,  and  for  two 
other  tables  (prior  status  and  region  breakdowns) 
age-sex  groups  were  formed  but  not  distinguished  by 
color. 

Already  collected  data  could  be  tabulated  to  show- 

1 .  Whether  male  and  female  physicians  differ  con¬ 
cerning  perceived  seriousness  of  the  patient’s  con¬ 
dition,  frequency  of  specific  treatments  and  tests, 
and  disposition  of  visit  for  male  and  female 
patients.1  0 

2.  Whether  time  spent  with  the  physician  for  conditions 
of  a  given  severity  varies  by  sex  of  patient. 

3.  Whether  treatments  and  services  for  specific 
diagnoses  vary  by  sex. 

An  average  of  60  percent  of  all  visits  are  made  by  women. 
Their  share  is  larger  than  50  percent  at  all  ages  except  for 
those  under  15  years  old,  the  excess  being  considerable  for 
abdominal  pain,  headache,  and  weight  gain.  By  diagnosis, 
women  had  higher  proportions  of  visits  than  men  for  obesity, 
neurosis,  diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  and  arthritis.  Informa¬ 
tion  is  absent  on  the  proportion  and  characteristics  of  women 
and  men  making  high  or  low  use  of  physician  care*  using 
multiple  specialties,  and  receiving  care  for  multiple  diagnoses 
across  a  year;  absent  also  are  other  patient-oriented  data  on 
use  of  the  health  care  system  and  access  to  it.  An  important 
omission  is  the  use  of  hospital  services  by  those  receiving 
ambulatory  care. 

Whether  vague  states  of  illness  are  attributed  to  women  and, 
if  so,  the  reasons  why  this  occurs  and  its  extent  are  matters  of 
considerable  interest.  Hence,  it  would  be  useful  to  know  the 
criteria  on  which  conditions  are  classed  as  neurosis,  observa¬ 
tion,  and  specific  physical  disorders  and  if  they  vary  by  sex. 
Furthermore,  data  are  needed  to  determine  how  the  incidence 
and  prevalence  of  neurosis,  tranquilizer  use,  alcoholism,  and 
other  emotional/behavioral  phenomena  vary  among  women  of 
different  characteristics  and  whether  biases  of  treating 
physicians,  more  careseeking  by  women,  stresses  and  life  style, 
and  physiology  are  involved  in  the  diagnoses.1 1 

Also  relevant  are  the  process  by  which  presenting  complaints 
are  transformed  into  diagnoses  by  physicians  and  the  time  that 
this  process  spans  between  encounters.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  women  receive  more  prescribed  medications  as  a  result  of 
delay  in  initiating  diagnostic  steps;  is  this  so?  “Other” 
treatments  and  services  in  the  language  of  NAMCS  include 
therapeutic  listening  and  counseling.  Is  the  designation  “thera¬ 
peutic  listening”  used  when  no  psychological  support  is 
offered?  Is  it  given  more  frequently  to  women  than  to  men?  Is 
it  used  in  life  stress  situations?  When  “counseling”  is  reported, 
does  advising  specific  changes  in  habits  depend  on  assuming 
household  support  for  a  dietary  or  other  change?  Is  such 
counseling  used  differently  for  each  sex  and  for  the  married 
and  unmarried? 

What  is  the  effect  of  different  appointment  systems  and 


I  °To  secure  valid  estimates,  purposive  sampling  of  male  and  female 
physicians  would  probably  be  necessary. 

I I  This  observation  was  contributed  by  Mary  Grace  Kovar  [4,  p.  22] . 
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arrangements  of  office  hours  on  caseload  mix,  by  problem  and 
provider  diagnosis,  for  each  sex? 

FUTURE  RESEARCH  ON  WOMEN’S  HEALTH 

Future  research  could  have,  as  one  focus,  the  concept  of 
women’s  health  capital,  evaluating  it  at  different  age  levels  and 
for  different  life  styles,  and  studying  its  relation  to  utilization, 
the  yield  on  alternative  investments,  and  interactions  with 
other  forms  of  human  capital.  Another  productive  area  of 
research  would  be  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  health- 
related  functions  within  the  household,  and  opportunities  for 
programmatic  investment  to  improve  household  efficiency  in 
production  of  health  by  diet,  hygiene,  and  other  measures. 


Women’s  encounters  with  the  health  care  system  should  be 
examined  to  show  what  relationships  exist  between  psycho¬ 
social  aspects  of  these  encounters  and  the  treatment  options, 
quality  of  care,  and  outcomes  that  are  experienced  by  women. 
Dynamic  aspects  of  women’s  health  and  health  care  could  be 
approached  by  both  longitudinal  and  cross-sectional  studies, 
development  of  lifetime  aggregates  and  sequences,  and  other 
lifecycle-oriented  statistics.  Monitoring  of  women’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  HMO’s,  health  planning  agencies,  and  all  innovative 
systems  or  institutions  in  the  field  of  health  is  essential  in 
evaluating  system  performance  concerning  providing  equality 
of  opportunity.  It  also  could  be  correlated  with  measures  of 
system  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  women’s  health  problems 
and  meeting  humanistic  norms  in  patient  care. 
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APPENDIX  A 

ANNOTATED  LIST  OF  TABLES 


Tables  from  Health,  United  States,  1976-1977.  (Short  titles 
are  used  for  identification.  Specific  suggested  improvements 
are  shown  under  each  title.) 


Table  4.  Percent  of  population  changing  county  or  state  of 
residence  3/70-3/75  (age  5  and  over) 

Who  initiated  move  within  household? 

Relocation  of  school-age  children  (source  of  stress 
for  mothers). 

Is  environment  totally  new  or  similar  to  old  en¬ 
vironment  or  is  move  a  return  to  former  area  of 
residence? 

Table  5.  Components  of  population  change  (births,  deaths, 
net  migration) 

Geographical  distribution  of  women,  areas  with 
large  influx  of  women,  employment  status  of  mi¬ 
grants  by  sex. 

Tables  6-  Population  projections  under  different  assump- 
7.  tions  of  completed  fertility;  age  distribution  as¬ 

suming  2.1  births  per  woman 

Age  at  completion  of  projected  fertility. 

Table  8.  Percent  first  births/all  live  births 

Percent  of  first  births  by  age  at  first  birth,  by 
social  class. 

Table  9.  Contraceptive  use  by  currently  married  women: 
method,  age,  and  poverty  level 

Users  dissatisfied  with  or  apprehensive  about 
method. 

Unmarried  users  and  nonusers. 

Women  who  have  changed  methods  and  reason  for 
the  change. 

Source  of  payment  for  contraceptive  services. 
Ever  users  of  abortion  services;  contraceptive 
failure  experience. 

Table  13.  Birth  rates  for  unmarried  women 

Proportion  of  pregnancies  terminating  in  induced 
abortion  (see  table  98). 

Source  of  financing  for  abortion  and  for  delivery. 


Tables  23, 
25,28- 
30 


Table  3 1 . 


Table  32. 


Tables  34- 
36. 


Table  40. 


Table  41. 


Table  42. 


Table  43. 


Death  rates  by  location  of  residence,  and  for  se¬ 
lected  causes  by  age,  sex,  and  color 
Relation  to  personal  history  and  social  class, 
developing  measure  of  social  class  appropriate  to 
each  sex. 

Hazardous  consumer  products 

Score  by  sex  and  type  of  activity  involved  in  re¬ 
ported  cases  (and  by  task  levels). 

Air  pollution  by  source  and  type  of  pollutant 

Exposure,  by  occupational  distribution  for  men 
and  women. 

Time  spent  in  exposed  environment  per  year  by 
sex. 

Smoking  status  by  sex,  family  income,  and  age 

Less  stress  jobs  and  more  stress  jobs  and  smoking, 
by  sex. 

Evaluation  of  stress  level  from  household  and 
nonpaid  roles. 

Self-assessed  drinking  levels  -  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students 

Specification  of  both  parents’  occupation  and 
relation  to  drinking  level. 

Drinking  level  of  students  by  sex. 

Consumption  of  alcohol,  age  18  and  over 

Two-stage  breakdown:  sex,  by  race,  family  in¬ 
come,  marital  status,  and  education. 

Three-stage  breakdown:  sex,  by  race  and  family 
income,  etc. 

Selected  characteristics  of  problems  drinkers 

Unemployment  control  figure  based  on  all  women 
in  labor  force  and  not  just  “heads  of  household.” 

Obesity  (skinfold)  20-74  years 

Relation  to  parity,  job-connected  necessity  for 
conspicuous  consumption  of  food  or  for  “com¬ 
petitive  appearance.” 

Relation  to  marital  status,  responsibility  for  food 
preparation,  eating  out,  psychosocial  factors. 


Table  15.  Live  births  and  birth  rates  by  geographic  division 
and  state 

Measures  of  adequacy  of  obstetrical  services,  by 
locality  and  by  availability  to  low-income  women 
(updating  the  1967  survey  of  the  American  College 
of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists). 


(See  also  table  43-self-assessed  weight  status  and 
tables  45-46— weight  control  effort  and  methods.) 

Familial  convergence:  Both  spouses  overweight 
and  trying  to  lose  and  other  combinations  of 
weight  status  goal  and  method. 


Table  18.  Age-adjusted  death  rates  by  geographic  division 
and  state 

Relation  to  morbidity  and  other  health  status 
indicators,  by  geographic  area  and  sex. 

Relation  to  environmental  factors. 


Table  47.  Persons  exercising  regularly 

Exercise  opportunities  by  sex. 

Table  48.  Live  births  by  starting  month  of  prenatal  care,  by 
race 
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Table  54. 

Table  55. 

Table  57. 

Tables  58- 
60. 

Table  61 . 

Table  62. 

Table  63 . 

Table  64. 

Tables  65- 
67. 

Table  68. 

Table  69. 


Relation  to  insurance  coverage,  pregnancy  testing, 
and  regular  source  of  care. 


Rates  by  type  of  sick  leave.  Check  for  end-of-year 
reporting  bias,  if  any. 


(See  also  table  49,  by  age.) 

Persons  with  a  usual  place  of  medical  care,  by  age, 

sex,  color,  and  family  income 

Two-,  three-,  and  four-way  breakdown  (see  table 

41). 

Barriers  to  medical  care 

Two-,  three-,  and  four-way  breakdown. 

Add  privacy  concern  to  list  of  barriers. 
Inconvenient  hours  analyzed  by  sex  in  relation  to 
demands  of  household  roles  and  nonhousehold 
roles. 

Usual  place  of  care 

For  women,  record  usual  place  for  fertility-related 
services,  as  well  as  for  other  health  care. 

Tabulate  breakdown  by  sex  by  color  by  family 
income. 

Adjust  family  income  for  family  size. 

Explore  availability  of  income  for  each  member’s 
health  needs. 

Deaths  from  selected  causes  by  weather,  holidays 
and  day  of  week 

Report  by  sex  and  employment  status. 

Self-assessment  of  health 

Two-,  three-,  and  four-way  breakdown. 

Analysis  of  meaning  of  excellent,  good,  fair,  and 
poor  health  levels  to  individuals  in  such  terms  as 
readiness  to  take  part  in  certain  activities,  compari¬ 
son  to  parents’  health,  comparison  to  other 
family  members,  and  dependence  on  medication; 
differentiate  by  sex  and  role  categories. 

Monitor  adjustment  for  proxy  responses. 

Occupational  injury  and  illness  in  the  private 
sector 

Report  by  sex. 

Selected  chronic  conditions  by  degree  of  limitation 
(all  ages,  and  45-64) 

Report  by  sex  and  definition  of  major  activity. 


Table  7 1 .  New  active  cases  of  tuberculosis 

Two-,  three-,  and  four-way  breakdown. 

Tables  74-  Venereal  and  notifiable  diseases 

75.  Report  by  sex. 


Tables  84-  Office  visits  to  physicians 
87.  Use  of  telephone  to  supplement  office  visits,  by 


sex. 


Table  95.  Outpatient  psychiatric  services 

Report  by  sex. 

Table  101.  Discharges  from  non-Federal  short-stay  hospitals 

Relabel  pregnancy  complications  (XI)  so  that 
normal  childbirth  is  not  encompassed  in  an  illness 
label. 

Reexamine  symptoms  and  ill-defined  conditions 
to  find  if  there  is  a  sex  difference  in  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  conditions  to  this  category  rather 
than  to  definite  diagnoses. 

Identify  familial  and  social  stress  as  category. 
Present  figures  by  employment  status. 

Table  105.  Discharges  and  persons  with  1+  episodes 
Two-,  three-,  and  four-way  breakdown. 

Identify  home  support  network  for  patient  and 
nurturing  duties  of  patient  as  variables  that  may 
affect  discharge  rate  and  probability  of  hospital¬ 
ization  (marital  status,  family  size  and  composi¬ 
tion,  and  labor  force  status). 


Table  106.  Nursing  home  residents 

Rates  by  sex  related  to  previous  occupation, 
pension,  and  family  composition. 

Table  109.  Inpatient  psychiatric  services— patient  care  epi¬ 
sodes 

Present  data  by  sex. 

Table  1 10.  Place  of  inpatient  psychiatric  care 

Present  data  by  sex. 


Section  301-320.  Health  Manpower 


Chronic  conditions  by  age,  sex,  and  family  income 

Breakdown  of  sex  by  family  income. 

Influenza  and  other  upper  respiratory  conditions: 
incidence,  restricted-activity  days  and  bed  dis¬ 
ability  days 

Report  by  sex. 

Disability  days  by  type  of  disability  day,  age,  sex, 
and  family  income 

Rates  for  currently  employed  women,  by  double¬ 
role  responsibility. 

Disability  days  and  acute  conditions  by  sex  and 
occupation 


Tables  1  12-  None  of  these  tables  shows  sex  of  the  professionals 
122.  covered.  Also  valuable  would  be  changes  in  school 
enrollment  by  sex,  and  estimated  male/female, 
male/male,  and  female/female  distribution  of 
practitioner/patient  pairings  (a)  by  specialty  and 
(b)  adjusted  for  physician-substitute  personnel. 

Table  123.  Inpatient  facilities,  beds,  employees,  and  patients 
Sex  distribution  of  employees  and  patients  by 
type  of  institution  could  be  added. 

Table  129.  Percent  of  hospitals  with  specified  services 

For  fertility-related  services,  prevalence  in  relation 
to  number  of  women  in  given  geographical  area. 
Development  of  estimates  of  family-member  time 
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required  to  take  advantage  of  rehabilitation  and 
other  special  services. 

Section  IV,  341  -373.  Health  Expenditures  and 
Health  Insurance  Coverage 

None  of  the  tables  estimates  expenditure,  insurance 
coverage,  and  reason  for  lack  of  coverage  by  sex. 
Some  of  this  is  due  to  reporting  systems  of  opera¬ 
ting  programs,  such  as  Medicare  and  insurance 
carriers.  Some  is  possibly  due  to  exclusion  of  sex 
variables  in  reports  of  surveys.  (Another  factor 
may  be  summarization  from  more  complete 
reports.) 

Part  E.  Medical  Care  Price  Changes 

It  should  be  possible  to  price  a  sex-specific  package 


of  services  adequate  for  needs  of  a  cohort  of 
women  and  for  a  cross  section.  Physician  fees  for 
obstetrical  cases  are  shown,  but  this  falls  short  of 
the  concept  of  a  package  by  sex.  Such  data  would 
be  useful  because  (1)  fertility -related  services 
including  fertility  control,  delivery  care,  etc.,  are 
needed  for  healthy  (and  sick)  women  and  (2)  prices 
pertinent  to  women’s  needs  could  be  compared 
with  insurance  benefit  provisions  to  determine 
adequacy. 

Table  176.  Economic  costs  of  illness 

Present  estimates  by  sex,  but  also  show  alternative 
assumptions  about  labor  force  participation  and 
valuation  of  homemaker  services  that  enter  into 
final  estimates  of  indirect  costs.  Also  show  relation 
of  direct  cost  to  insurance  and  use  of  services  at  a 
given  level  of  severity  by  sex. 


APPENDIX  B 

DATA  GAPS  ON  FERTILITY-RELATED  SERVICES  [7] 


Several  different  types  of  data  gaps  can  be  distinguished. 
First,  data  on  a  subject,  such  as  dollar  expenses  of  hospital 
departments  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  may  be  absent.  In 
this  category  we  cite  the  lack  of  information  on  infertility  care 
received,  the  utilization  of  drugs  in  pregnancy,  early  infancy, 
etc.,  with  the  exception  of  obstetrical  anesthesia,  and  expendi¬ 
ture  on  drugs,  and  the  omission  from  statistics  of  many  cases 
of  fetal  loss  in  which  no  surgery  was  performed.  Sterilization  is 
noteworthy  for  the  dearth  of  information  on  the  reasons  for 
selecting  this  option  for  fertility  control,  the  use  of  hospitals 
for  the  purpose,  unit  costs,  expenditures,  and  insurance 
experience.  We  need  to  correct  this  type  of  gap  by  additional 
questions  within  present  surveys  which  cover  an  untouched 
area  (e.g.,  charges)  or  add  detail  to  an  area  (e.g.,  purpose  of  a 
medical  visit)  or  even  by  new  surveys. 

A  second  type  of  gap  is  insufficient  disaggregation.  This  can 
be  corrected  by  expansion  of  samples  so  that  additional 
breakdowns  of  data  are  feasible.  Whereas,  for  example,  color 
and  region  may  be  included  in  study  variables,  to  show  a  piece 
of  information  by  color  within  a  region  requires  larger 
numbers  than  presentation  related  to  either  variable  alone. 

A  third  type  of  gap  is  lack  of  relatedness-that  is,  because 
information  on  different  subjects  is  from  different  sources,  it 
is  difficult  to  tie  together,  for  example,  receipt  of  prenatal 
care,  outcome  of  pregnancy,  and  presence  of  insurance.  The 
time  reference  may  be  different,  the  populations  not  identical 
or  compatible,  and  the  questions  in  one  area  not  planned  with 
a  view  to  shedding  light  on  the  other.  We  need  to  correct  this 
by  expanding  the  range  of  topics  in  a  survey— the  number  of 
fertility-related  service  components  included,  and  the  aspects 
covered-utilization,  expenditure,  preference  or  potential 
demand,  perceived  availability,  and  insurance.  An  alternative 
to  the  single  survey  is  studies  that  can  be  linked  as  to  time, 
space,  and  comparability  or  identity  of  the  population. 

A  fourth  problem  afises  from  misspecification,  including 
incomplete  specification.  (1)  For  example,  “partial”  insurance 


for  maternity  is  associated  with  aspect  of  care— for  example, 
whether  coverage  applies  only  to  hospital  care  for  delivery 
rather  than  amount  or  adequacy.  (2)  To  relate  medical, 
service,  and  financial  aspects  of  a  pregnancy  to  the  mother’s 
employment  status,  a  definition  of  usual  activity  would  be  in 
order  which  not  only  referred  to  labor  force  participation 
during  “most  of  the  past  12  months”  but  elicited  how  this 
might  be  influenced  by  the  pregnancy  itself.  The  finding 
would  have  implications,  inter  alia,  for  adaption  of  employee 
group  insurance  to  fertility  control.  (3)  The  statistical  formula 
must  be  appropriate  for  extraction  of  needed  material  from  a 
study.  In  the  Health  Interview  Survey,  questions  about  care 
received  by  infants  under  1  year  may  miss  neonatal  illness  for 
children  of  1 1  months,  since  only  the  experience  of  the  past  6 
months  is  used.  It  is  doubled  to  produce  tabulations  and  the 
earlier  experience  is  not  utilized  in  the  numerator  whereas  the 
older  babies  are  retained  in  the  denominator.  (4)  Finally, 
within  the  problem  of  specification  is  use  of  categories  which 
make  it  possible  to  identify  abortions  performed  in  outpatient 
facilities  or  outpatient  units  of  hospitals  where  a  stay  of 
several  hours  is  customary. 

The  incomplete  universe  exemplified  by  the  excellent  data 
from  PAS,  regrettably  available  only  for  subscribing  member 
hospitals,  holds  back  the  process  of  generalization  from 
otherwise  valid  experience  and  is  a  type  of  gap.  The  member 
hospitals,  being  larger,  probably  care  for  both  the  medically 
solvent  and  the  poor  with  selected  medical  and  demographic 
characteristics  and  the  effect  of  these  biases  is  not  easily 
established. 

Attention  to  these  various  gaps  would  increase  the  potential 
of  our  important  national  surveys  to  produce  data  on  numbers 
in  need  of  fertility-related  health  services,  branch  frequencies 
(expected  utilization  of  specific  services  within  a  broad  cate¬ 
gory,  such  as  Caesarean  section  within  the  category  of  ob¬ 
stetrical  deliveries),  money  charges,  and  insurance  coverage. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Charlotte  Muller’s  paper  reviews  many  factors  which  affect 
women’s  production  of  health  status  and  their  consumption 
of  health  services.  Her  discussion  points  out  an  important 
fact,  namely,  that  our  understanding  of  women’s  production 
of  health  and  consumption  of  health  services  is  a  function  of 
our  understanding  of  the  various  roles  which  women  assume, 
roles  which  are  changing  but  about  which  many  historical 
biases  still  exist.  Unfortunately,  these  biases  are  reflected  in 
traditional  health  data  sets  and,  therefore,  limit  true  under¬ 
standing  of  women’s  health  status. 

Muller  points  out  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  women’s  health  status,  data  collection  on  women’s 
health  should  include  information  about  reproductive  effi¬ 
ciency,  fertility,  general  health  status,  personal  health  history, 
and  employment  and  nonmarket  (household)  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Her  conclusion  is  based  on  a  definition  of  health  that  is 
similar  to  Grossman’s  concept  of  “health  capital”  to  which 
she  adds  the  concept  of  “reproductive  efficiency”  and  a 
more  precise  statement  about  women’s  roles  as  homemakers, 
mothers,  and  wage  earners.  These  roles  may  be  complements 
and/or  substitutes,  and  women  move  into  and  out  of  them 
over  time. 

This  comment  first  discusses  general  points  in  Muller’s  work 
which  warrant  further  elaboration.  Several  omissions  are  then 
noted  and  discussed.  We  also  question  the  importance  of  other 
issues  in  the  paper  which,  while  being  useful  and  interesting 
research  questions,  are  possibly  less  useful  in  determining  Fed¬ 
eral  statistical  needs  on  women’s  health.  Specific  points  in 
Muller’s  paper  on  data  gaps  are  then  combined  with  the 
authors’  work  for  a  summary  of  important  data  questions  to 
be  considered  when  studying  women’s  health. 

Before  commenting  in  detail  on  Muller’s  paper,  however, 
it  may  be  useful  to  reflect  on  the  basic  rationale  for  Federal 
data  collection  efforts  as  a  way  of  putting  into  perspective  the 
various  issues  discussed  in  this  and  other  conference  papers. 
First,  Federal  statistical  needs  relating  to  women  are  presum¬ 
ably  a  direct  input  into  Federal  policy  relating  to  women.  For 
economists,  any  Government  intervention  should  be  based  on 
public  finance  criteria.  While  the  general  knowledge  acquired 
from  Federal  data-gathering  efforts  clearly  has  the  character¬ 


istics  of  a  public  good,  it  is  important  to  establish  other 
grounds  on  which  the  acquisition  of  specific  information  is 
justified.  Women-specified  data  are  needed  only  where  (a) 
sex  may  be  the  basis  for  differential  social  and  private  benefits/ 
costs,  e.g.,  where  health  problems  affect  men  and  women 
differently,  (b)  sex-based  discrimination  in  health  policy  is 
suspected,  or  (c)  program  evaluation  pertaining  to  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  (a)  or  (b)  is  required.  While  it  may  be  easier  to  collect 
information  on  every  aspect  of  life,  the  role  of  government 
must  be  properly  delineated  in  terms  of  policy  purposes. 

COMMENTS  ON  GENERAL  ISSUES 

One  of  the  more  important  issues  raised  in  Muller’s  paper 
is  the  influence  of  sex-specific  differences  in  perceived  health 
status,  according  to  one’s  role,  on  the  demand  for  certain 
health  services.  However,  the  analysis  of  the  importance  of 
role  differences  and  corresponding  perceptions  about  health 
status  is  not  well  integrated  in  the  paper.  The  various  impacts 
of  one’s  role  on  perceived  health  status  are  mentioned  in 
nearly  every  section  of  the  paper,  but  the  subject  does  not 
receive  systematic  attention.  Similarly,  the  distinction  between 
the  static  and  dynamic  aspects  of  women’s  roles  on  their 
health  status  is  incomplete.  Further,  Muller  discusses  only 
role  differentiation  as  a  result  of  women  having  both  house¬ 
hold  and  labor  market  duties;  participation  in  voluntary  activi¬ 
ties  is  only  briefly  acknowledged. 

While  we  certainly  agree  that  many  public  policy  issues  in 
women’s  health  directly  relate  to  sex-specific  role  differentia¬ 
tion,  there  are  other  factors  that  may  augment  our  under¬ 
standing  of  how  roles  affect  health  status.  For  example, 
economists  recently  became  aware  of  the  concept  of  “depen¬ 
dency,”  a  concept  originating  in  the  psychological  and  socio¬ 
logical  literature.  Muller  touched  on  the  notion  of  economic 
dependency  when  she  advocated  that  data  on  income  source 
be  collected  for  each  household  member  and  especially  female 
members.  We  support  this  suggestion  and  contend  that  females’ 
health  status  perceptions,  their  demand  for  health  services,  and 
their  time  allocations  are  affected  by  the  extent  to  which 
both  economic  and  noneconomic  dependency  may  prevail. 
Further,  we  contend  that  the  relationship  between  economic 
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dependency  and  female  health  status  is  an  area  in  which  there 
is  a  great  need  for  data  and  research.1  Thus,  the  entire  question 
concerning  the  influence  of  role  perceptions  on  health  status 
and  the  demand  for  health  services  is  an  area  in  which  there 
are  numerous  interesting  and,  with  appropriate  data,  testable 
hypotheses. 

Another  important  contribution  of  Muller’s  paper  is  its 
analysis  of  sex-specific  differences  in  the  content  of  health 
capital.  Muller  suggests  that  women’s  health  capital  includes 
the  capacity  for  successful  reproductive  experience.  She  con¬ 
cludes,  therefore,  that  identical  measures  of  output  and  the 
use  of  the  same  inputs  to  produce  that  output  may  not  be 
used  between  men  and  women.  While  these  points  are  impor¬ 
tant,  there  are  conceptual  problems  in  Muller’s  discussion. 
First,  by  including  the  capacity  for  successful  reproductive 
experience  as  a  component  of  women’s  health  capital,  the 
possibility  that  health  capital  is  also  an  important  input  into 
reproductive  efficiency  is  precluded.  While  the  exact  inter¬ 
relationship  between  health  capital  and  reproductive  efficiency 
has  not  yet  been  specified,  it  certainly  appears  to  be  more  of 
an  interactive  rather  than  unidirectional  one  as  Muller  posited. 
Exact  specification  of  this  synergistic  relationship  is,  albeit, 
technically  difficult  and  requires  longitudinal  panel  data.2 

We  are  also  unclear  why  Muller  differentiates  health  capital 
output  measures  on  a  sex-specific  basis.  It  would  seem  that 
Grossman’s  measure,  the  How  of  healthy  time  yielded  by  a 
stock  of  health  capital,  is  not  a  sexually  biased  output  measure. 
It  may  be  that  different  combinations  of  inputs  such  as  edu¬ 
cation,  fecundability  (on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women), 
employment,  household  status  and  roles,  income,  and  health 
care  yield  a  different  stream  of  healthy  time  for  men  versus 
women;  this  remains  another  testable  hypothesis. 

CRITICISM  OF  CONCEPTS  DISCUSSED  AND 
THOSE  OMITTED 

Muller’s  paper  basically  discusses  data  needs  on  women’s 
health  in  terms  of  a  set  of  research  questions  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  being  specific  to  women’s  health,  e.g.,  childbearing 
and  related  reproductive-efficiency  issues,  potential  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  health  insurance  coverage  and  privacy  in  the  release  of 
information  about  health  service  consumption.  The  following 
sections  discuss  concepts  which  we  feel  were  relevant,  but 
omitted,  as  well  as  our  criticisms  of  some  points  that  were 
included. 


1  While  the  study  to  be  cited  was  conducted  in  an  entirely  different 
society  and  the  focus  of  the  analysis  on  another  economic  issue,  the 
importance  of  the  dependency  status  concept  concerning  women  in 
understanding  their  labor  market  behavior  is  instructive  and  would 
yield  considerable  depth  to  our  understanding  of  role-definition  change 
and  its  impact  on  the  health  status  of  women  in  the  United  States. 
(See  [3].) 

2The  term  “reproductive  efficiency”  is  used  in  the  text.  However, 
the  terms  “fecundability”  and  “fecundity  capital”  are  more  appropriate 
from  several  important  perspectives.  Reproductive  efficiency  is  an  ex 
post  facto  measure  of  pregnancy  outcome,  similar  to  fertility,  but 
more  expansive  in  the  sense  that  it  focuses  on  all  outcomes,  not  only 
live  births.  Fecundability,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  measure  of  potential 
reproductivity  which  can  be  considered  as  an  important  choice  variable 
not  only  by  the  individual  but  also  by  policymakers.  One’s  fecund¬ 
ability  can  be  considered  as  a  human  capital  asset  which  can  be  aug¬ 

mented  by  various  health  and  other  investments;  it  will  yield  a  flow'  of 
services  from  that  capital  over  time.  For  those  with  an  interest  in  these 
topics,  see  [4;  5;  8] . 


Omissions 

While  Muller  expands  Grossman’s  concept  of  health  capital 
to  include  the  concept  of  reproductive  efficiency  and  to  ac¬ 
count  for  women’s  different  and  changing  roles,  she  omits 
some  important  issues.  First,  the  paper  focuses  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  prime-age  (working)  women  whose  physical  health 
problems  are  often  directly  related  to  fertility .  While  this  sub¬ 
set  of  the  female  population  does  attract  much  current  public 
policy  attention,  health  status  questions  on  elderly  and  teenage 
females  do  merit  discussion,  particularly  since  these  age  groups 
are  frequently  target  ones  for  Federal  programs.  For  example, 
Medicare  and  federally  subsidized  family  planned  services  for 
teenagers  are  not  insignificant  Federal  health  programs  whose 
primary  beneficiaries  are  females.  Furthermore,  Muller  makes 
no  mention  of  chronic  diseases,  the  incidence  of  which  is 
often  higher  for  females. 

Second,  Muller  relegates  discussion  of  mental  health  status 
to  a  brief  footnote.  We  submit  that  any  comprehensive  data 
collection  effort  must  consider  the  joint  and  independent  ef¬ 
fects  on  both  mental  and  physical  components  of  health  status. 
Indeed,  recent  work  indicates  that  self-reported  mental  health 
status  appears  to  have  a  statistically  significant  effect  on  later 
self-reported  physical  health  status.3 

Questionable  Inclusions 

Muller’s  approach  to  and  extensive  discussion  of  problems 
between  privacy  and  access  seem  questionable.  First,  a  more 
appropriate  term  than  “access”  appears  to  be  “utilization.” 
The  term  “access”  connotes  both  demand  and  supply  issues, 
i.e.,  the  geographic  availability  of  services  and/or  the  financial 
requisites  for  consumption  of  these  services.  Utilization  is 
precisely  a  demand  issue,  i.e.,  tire  consumption  of  or  willing¬ 
ness  to  pay  for  a  particular  service.  In  a  Lancasterian  model, 
privacy  would  be  one  attribute  of  a  service  for  which  tire 
consumer  would  pay  or,  assuming  that  health  care  is  a  merit 
good,  to  which  the  consumer  is  entitled. 

Having  resolved  definitional  problems,  we  also  contend  that 
the  effect  of  privacy  concerns  on  utilization  is  generic  to  health 
care.  For  example,  social  stigma  is  a  centuries-old  barrier  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  venereal  disease.  Whether  the 
social  stigma  effects  are  more  profound  on  women’s  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  health  services,  particularly  fertility-related  services,  is 
a  testable  hypothesis. 

Muller  assumes  that  the  effects  are  greater  for  women  and 
then  discusses  the  need  to  collect  data  to  specify  and  then 
measure  provider/insuror  breeches  of  privacy  and  employer 
misuse  of  health  data.  The  direct  relevance  of  this  exercise  for 
Federal  statistical  policy  on  women’s  health  is  unclear.  The 
policy  implication  appears  to  be  Federal  policing  of  health 
data  uses  and  recrimination  for  data  misuse.  The  policing 
would  likely,  at  best,  be  only  a  mild  deterrent.  Proving  an 
employer’s  unprofessional  use  of  health  data  is  a  heroic 


3Thc  work  by  David  W.  Dunlop,  Sandra  Tychsen,  and  Larry  Revo 
on  longitudinal  data  from  the  Human  Population  Laboratory  of  the 
State  of  California’s  Department  of  Public  Health  shows  a  significantly 
positive  relationship  between  a  measure  of  mental  health  status  as  of 
1965  and  a  measure  of  general  physical  health  status  in  1974.  The  work 
and  related  analysis  are  being  incorporated  into  a  final  report  to  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Research  and  Development  on  a 
research  project  titled  “Economic  Impact  of  Unemployment  and 
Inflation  on  the  Health  Status  of  the  Poor.” 
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task,  and  under  present  sanctions,  the  resolution  of  a  problem 
would  lie  within  the  courts  and  not  the  Federal  data-gathering 
agency.  Difficulties  encountered  with  affirmative  action  suits 
are  good  similar  examples.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  question 
the  assumption  that  policing  of  data  distribution  and  use  will 
significantly  reduce  the  effect  of  privacy  concerns  on  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  health  care  services. 

Most  importantly,  Muller  does  not  address  what  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  most  problematic  issue  related  to  privacy 
and  the  conduct  of  research,  namely,  patients’  under-  or 
nonreporting  of  the  receipt  of  certain  health  services.  This 
problem  jeopardizes  data  validity  and  compromises  the 
relevance  of  research  findings  for  public  policy  purposes. 
The  problem  of  underreporting  by  consumers  can  be  partially 
reduced  by  reliance  on  collecting  data  from  providers.  This 
collection  process,  however,  must  be  subject  to  even  stricter 
confidentiality  regulations. 

SPECIFIC  POINTS  ON  DATA  GAPS 

In  the  latter  sections  of  her  paper,  Muller  discusses  gaps  in 
existing  information  on  women’s  health  status.  She  uses  data 
presented  in  HEW’s  Health,  United  States,  the  national  Health 
Interview  Survey  (HIS),  and  the  National  Ambulatory  Medical 
Care  Survey  (NAMCS)  as  examples.  Generally,  the  lack  of  data 
for  understanding  women’s  health  problems,  which  Muller 
identifies,  e.g.,  the  dynamics  of  role  changes  on  health  status, 
could  be  remedied  if  longitudinal-panel  data  sets  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Also,  she  identifies  and  discusses  a  need  for  data  on 
health  insurance. 

Longitudinal  Data  Sets 

The  present  availability  of  longitudinal  panel  data  sets  is 
minimal.  One  possibility  is  that  a  set  of  health  status  questions 
could  be  added  to  existing  longitudinal  data-gathering  efforts 
such  as  the  University  of  Michigan’s  Consumer  Panel.  By 
adding  a  health  status  and  health-care  utilization  module, 
health  status  could  be  studied  in  relationship  to  role  and  em¬ 
ployment  changes.  Also,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  could  add 
health  questions  to  its  surveys.  The  census  is  an  excellent 
source  of  data  on  labor  force  participation  behavior  and  also 
could  provide  an  excellent  longitudinal  data  set  on  health 
status.  The  Bureau  could  also  add  health  questions  to  its 
samples  from  which  Current  Population  Reports  are  generated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  several  health-panel  data  sets  are 
available  and,  though  none  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  the  oft- 
dreamt-of  national  longitudinal  panel,  they  could  be  useful. 
For  example,  the  Human  Population  Laboratory  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Department  of  Public  Health  has  a  panel  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  people,  50  percent  of  whom  are  female,  who 
were  surveyed  in  1965  and  1974.  Health  status  and  other 
socioeconomic  and  demographic  variables  for  the  interim  9 
years  were  monitored  retrospectively.  Also,  the  cities  of 
Tecumseh,  Mich.,  and  Framingham,  Mass.,  received  funding 
to  establish  longitudinal  panel  data  in  order  to  study  heart 
disease.  Other  information  in  the  data  base,  however,  could 
be  used  to  study  other  health  problems,  including  those  of 
females.  In  addition,  these  cities  could  be  used  to  conduct 
health  surveys  on  other  related  health  problems,  and  records 
could  be  linked  to  obtain  longitudinal  information. 

Finally,  several  panel  data  sets  are  available  on  American 


Indian  tribes.4  While  economic  and  cultural  roles  of  women 
may  differ  in  these  groups,  the  data  are  available  and  could 
prove  insightful. 

Health  Insurance  Data  Needs 

The  health  insurance  research  questions  that  Muller  raises 
are  important.  However,  her  discussion  focuses  only  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  employment-linked  insurance  benefits  for  working 
women.  Total  insurance  benefits  over  one’s  lifetime  must 
also  be  analyzed.  For  example,  due  to  increased  female 
longevity,  Medicare  benefits  accrue  mainly  to  women. 

Second,  while  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  (a) 
women  insurance  policyholders  receive  fewer  benefits  than 
women  who  are  beneficiaries  of  male  policyholders  and 
(b)  there  are  discriminatory  coverage  provisions  between  men 
and  women  holders,  the  issue  may  be  more  germane  to  the 
specific  policy  question  of  private  health  insurance  as  a  means 
of  financing  health  care  rather  than  as  an  issue  in  ongoing 
Federal  statistical  collection. 

Other  Data  Needs 

Muller  omits  other  data  needs  on  women’s  health  which 
merit  discussion.  For  example,  abortion  is  not  only  an  impor¬ 
tant  component  of  Muller’s  reproductive  efficiency  measure, 
it  is  also  the  most  commonly  performed  surgical  procedure 
in  the  United  States.  It  is,  of  course,  only  consumed  by 
women  [9] .  Pre-  and  postabortion  consumption  of  other 
physical  and  mental  health  services  must  also  be  considered. 
It  seems  that  even  though  political  realities  may  preclude 
or  impede  dispassionate  analysis  of  policy  issues  on  the  con¬ 
sumption  and/or  financing  of  abortion  services,  one  must 
specifically  address  data  needs  on  abortion  when  analyzing 
data  needs  on  women’s  health. 

While  estimates  of  the  unmet  need  for  abortions  [17,  pp. 
58-59]  have  been  developed,  data  for  a  more  thorough  analysis 
of  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  abortion  services  are  limited. 
Currently,  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  coordinates  collec¬ 
tion  of  information  on  abortions  performed  in  each  State 
through  State  health  departments.  The  information  is  published 
in  the  CDC’s  abortion  surveillance  reports.  However,  a  recent 
report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Vital  and  Health  Sta¬ 
tistics  (NCVHS)  concluded  that  the  available  data  on  abor¬ 
tion  were  limited  and  of  variable  quality  and  that  a  program 
to  gather  abortion  data  should  be  an  important  priority  of  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  [15,  pp.  35-37] .  Further, 
the  NCVHS  suggested  that  (a)  the  data  obtained  from  the 
National  Survey  on  Family  Growth  related  to  abortion  be 
more  widely  analyzed  and  (b)  that  “funding  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  properly  prepared  surveys  of  tire  population  at  risk 
to  allow  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  forces  behind 
the  decision  to  have  an  abortion”  [15,  p.  37] . 

A  proposed  survey  instrument  has  been  developed  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  latter  issue  by  analyzing  the  demand  for  abortions  per¬ 
formed  in  free-standing  abortion  clinics.  The  survey  is  based 


4  Joseph  Lipscomb  of  Duke  University  is  conducting  health  program 
evaluation  research  on  the  Papago  Indians  in  southern  Arizona,  and  he 
reports  an  excellent  longitudinal  data  set  on  the  health  status  of  this 
group  of  native  Americans.  To  understand  his  analytical  approach, 
see  [  7  ] . 
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on  individual  observation  data  and  incorporates  not  only  medi¬ 
cal  information  about  the  type  of  procedure  consumed  and 
possible  complications  but  also  a  number  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics  of  the  woman  and  the  household.* 5 

Nutrition  and  Women’s  Health 

There  has  been  little  systematic  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
women’s  nutritional  status  on  their  health  status.  In  reviewing 
the  health  status  section  of  [12] ,  many  of  the  differences  in 
the  sex-  and  age-specific  death  rates  for  the  1 5  most  common 
causes  of  death  can  be  related  to  differences  in  nutritional 
intake  between  men  and  women.  For  example,  diabetes  is 
the  only  disease  of  the  15  common  causes  of  death  in  which 
the  female  death  rate  is  greater  than  the  male  death  rate.  It 
is  interesting  that  of  the  major  nutritional  problems  identified 
in  the  Ten  State  Nutrition  Survey,  obesity  is  a  major  nutri¬ 
tional  problem  in  adult  women.  While  the  onset  of  diabetes 
has  not  been  firmly  linked  to  obesity,  studies  have  shown 
a  high  correlation  between  the  probability  of  developing 
diabetes  and  being  overweight  [16] . 

There  are  three  excellent  sources  of  nutrition  data  available 
on  the  U.S.  population  on  an  individual  observation  basis.  An 
analysis  of  these  data  on  a  sex-specific  basis  could  yield  some 
additional  insight  into  the  health  status  of  women.  These  data 
include  (a)  the  data  collected  from  the  Ten  State  Nutrition 
Survey,  conducted  from  1968  to  1970  [3],  (b)  the  first  and 
second  Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Surveys,  conducted 
in  1971-72  and  1977, 6  and  (c)  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Study  on  Food  Consumption,7  particularly  the  1978 
study. 

Chronic  Health  Problems,  the  Disabled, 
and  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

While  women  generally  have  lower  earnings  than  men,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  disabled  women,  regardless  of 
race  or  age,  are  even  more  poorly  paid  than  any  other  group. 
According  to  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1973, 
disabled  females,  depending  on  their  age  and  race,  earned 


sFor  further  information  on  this  issue  and  a  copy  of  the  proposed 

survey  instrument,  see  [2] . 

6The  results  from  the  first  HANES  study  are  reported  in  [14]; 
the  results  of  the  second  HANES  study  have  not  been  tabulated  as  yet. 

7See,  for  example,  [10].  This  document  and  others  in  the  same 
series  provide  information  on  household  food  consumption  in  1945, 

1955,  and  1965-66.  The  1977-78  survey,  completed  in  April  1978, 
will  provide  more  detailed  information  about  nutritional  intake  by 
individual  members  of  the  household,  as  well  as  many  other  important 
social  and  economic  characteristics  of  each  individual  household 
member.  * 


between  5  and  12  percent  of  the  earnings  received  by  non¬ 
disabled  White  males  45  to  54  years  old.8  The  earnings  figures 
for  disabled  females  were  at  least  30  percent  below  any  other 
group  considered. 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  a  major  State-Federal  program, 
is  designed  to  provide  rehabilitation  services  to  individuals 
suffering  from  chronic  health  problems  and  is  a  way  to  address 
this  income  disparity.  The  program  has  expanded  in  recent 
years  to  serve  a  larger  set  of  the  disabled  population.  While 
the  estimated  rate  of  return  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  both  men  and  women  has  been  calculated  as  being 
very  high  [1],  the  program  may  be  sex  biased.  There  are 
two  key  issues:  (a)  are  there  sex  biases  concerning  who  is 
accepted  into  the  program  and  (b)  are  there  sex-biased  out¬ 
comes  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  program’s  admission  policy,  it 
would  be  useful  to  know  what  proportion  of  all  applicants 
who  are  not  initially  accepted  for  services  are  women  as  com¬ 
pared  to  men,  by  age  and  type  of  disability.  Second,  two 
authors  recently  suggested  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  has  essentially  only  increased  the  number  of  female 
rehabilitants  categorized  as  “homemakers”  [6,  p.  45] .  It 
would  be  useful  to  know  what  proportion  of  all  women  who 
are  successfully  rehabilitated  are  rehabilitated  as  homemakers, 
rather  than  prepared  for  reentering  the  labor  force  or  entering 
it  for  the  first  time. 

SUMMARY 

This  paper  has  further  discussed  the  main  research  and  data 
needs  defined  in  Muller’s  paper.  The  conceptual  contributions 
of  her  discussion  of  (a)  the  impact  of  differential  roles  on 
women’s  health  and  (b)  reproductive  efficiency  and  its  impact 
on  women’s  health  capital  were  both  acknowledged  and 
critiqued. 

The  need  for  longitudinal  panel  data  sets  for  analyzing  the 
health  problems  of  women  was  discussed  and  the  pressing  need 
for  data  to  study  abortion  services  was  highlighted.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  nutrition  on  women’s  health  status  and  the  role  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  women  were  also  reviewed.  The 
intent  of  the  comments  was  to  both  critique  and  expand  the 
concepts  presented  in  Muller’s  work.  The  comments  are  offer¬ 
ed  in  a  spirit  of  colleagueship  and  intellectual  stimulation. 
Muller’s  paper  and  these  comments  still  have  much  to  cover; 
the  work  evidences  the  importance  and  complexity  of  the 
issues  on  Federal  statistical  needs  relating  to  women's  health 
as  well  as  the  usefulness  of  this  type  of  forum  for  exploration 
of  the  issues. 


*  See  [6,  fig.  3,  p.  9] .  Their  source  was  [11,  table  9] . 
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COMMENTS  II 


Lawrence  M.  Kahn 

University  of  Illinois 


The  notion  of  “health  capital”  has  recently  been  used  in 
momics  to  explain  individuals’  investments  in  health  care 
)th  preventive  and  corrective)  and,  ultimately,  their 
hoice”  of  life  span.  According  to  this  theory,  a  person 
aoses  the  amount  of  health  to  purchase  on  the  same  bases 
it  govern  the  demand  for  any  commodity:  prices,  income, 
<  preferences,  time  discounting  factors,  etc.  An  implication 
health  capital  theory  is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  those 
,o  suffer  from  poor  health  have  chosen  not  to  invest  as 
tch  in  health  capital  as  those  whose  health  is  good. 

Although  such  a  theory  may  be  logically  consistent,  there 
a  potential  danger  in  treating  the  purchase  of  health 
tilarly  to  the  purchase  of  any  other  commodity,  for 
ample,  apples.  This  danger  consists  of  the  possibility  that,  by 
ating  health  status  as  resulting  from  individual  choice,  we 
1  up  blaming  the  victims  of  poor  health  for  their  plight. 
Tough  individuals  clearly  do  make  choices  about  health 
-e  subject  to  constraints,  in  this  area,  social  policy  and  data 
lection  procedures  might  be  well  directed  toward  the 
istraints  themselves,  as  well  as  individuals’  choices.  For 
ample,  an  obvious  constraint  on  individual  choice  about 
ich  we  have  good  data  is  income:  Low  income  people  can 
s  afford  to  pay  for  good  health  care  (if  provided  on  a 
/ment-for-service  basis)  than  high  income  people.  However, 


other  constraints  on  individual  choice  suggest  themselves. 
First,  localities  vary  in  their  provision  of  public  health 
information  and  in  publicly  subsidized  delivery  of  health  care 
services.  Information  on  the  availability  of  these  systems  can 
be  added  to  census  data  on  individuals  to  better  explain  their 
investments  in  health  care.  For  example,  birth  control  infor¬ 
mation  and  services  aid  women  (and  men)  in  their  choices 
about  family  formation.  Second,  establishment  data  can  reveal 
race  and/or  sex  differences  in  the  type  of  health  insurance 
plans  that  are  provided.  Such  plans  vary  according  to  the  kind 
of  services  covered,  deductibility,  maximum  benefits,  etc.  For 
example,  the  availability  of  maternity  and/or  paternity  leaves 
may  well  influence  birth  control  decisions.  Third,  many  health 
problems  result  from  factors  beyond  the  control  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  For  example,  many  diseases  are  caused  by  viruses  that 
are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid.  It  would,  thus,  be 
useful,  along  these  lines,  for  health  researchers  to  determine 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  possible  for  people  to  prevent  and/or 
cure  diseases.  Fourth,  it  may  well  be  the  case  that  a  major 
influence  on  individuals’  health  status  is  their  environment- 
cleanliness  of  air  and  water,  purity  of  foods,  etc.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  decomposition  of  the 
causes  of  good  or  bad  health  into  those  subject  and  not  subject 
to  individuals’  control  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  study  of 
individuals’  choices,  given  their  environment. 


RESPONSE  TO  DISCUSSANTS’  COMMENTS 


Charlotte  Muller 

City  University  of  New  York 


The  specific  focus  of  this  paper  was  those  aspects  of  the  life 
situation  and  experience  of  women  that  are  distinct  from 
those  of  men  and  that  affect  health  status  and  health  care.  The 
gross  distinction-and  interplay— between  household  and  labor 
market  roles,  and  the  disadvantaged  status  often  occupied  by 
women  in  the  labor  market,  have  not  been  systematically 
considered  by  the  statistical  organizations  that  provide  data 
used  for  making  policies.  The  relation  of  fertility  and  fertility 
health  services  to  general  health  has  often  been  undervalued. 
While  undertaking  to  point  out  several  broad  issues  and 
exploring  a  conceptual  framework  to  guide  statistical  com¬ 
pilation  and  analysis,  the  paper  did  not  attempt  to  review  all 
data  needs  on  women  at  different  ages  and  in  different 
conditions  of  health.  To  have  done  so  would,  in  many 
instances,  have  involved  presenting  statistical  needs  that  were 
not  unique  to  women.  However,  the  paper  and  the  appended 
review  of  NCHS  data  do  include  references  to  desired  data  on 
elderly,  teens,  behavioral  and  mental  problems,  and  chronic 
illness.  Clearly,  there  are  many  subjects  for  investigators  to 
pursue. 

It  is  true  that  the  issue  of  privacy  is  not  confined  to 


women.  However,  the  specific  way  in  which  privacy  needs  in 
relation  to  fertility  care  interact  with  opportunities  for 
discrimination  against  women  in  the  labor  market  and  else¬ 
where  in  society  does  make  it  reasonable  to  include  privacy  in 
this  paper.  Raising  the  issue  may  speed  correction  of  an 
important  deficiency  in  the  previous  definitions  of  access  to 
service  for  all  sensitive  health  conditions.  Policing  is  by  no 
means  the  only  remedy.  The  revised  text  now  includes 
reference  to  desirable  features  of  insurance  design  that  would 
promote  privacy  and  that  have  been  discussed  in  previous 
work  by  the  author.  Considering  these  in  relation  to  specific 
situations,  such  as  those  involving  abortions,  clarifies  the 
implementation  issues. 

The  concern  of  Kahn  with  victim  blaming  is  appreciated. 
The  paper  itself  has  many  examples  of  problems  traceable  to 
factors  of  income,  environment,  etc.,  mentioned  by  him. 
However,  the  concept  of  health  capital  itself  is  not  tied  to 
assuming  free  choice  and  absence  of  various  specific  con¬ 
straints;  it  can  easily  be  applied  to  expressing  the  effect  of 
poor  environment,  availability  of  services,  and  other  adversities 
on  individuals. 
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CHALLENGE  I 


Barbara  A.  Mikulski 

U.S.  Congress 


On  behalf  of  the  Congresswomen’s  Caucus,  we  feel  that  we 
played  a  role  in  instigating  this  particular  conference.  When 
the  95th  Congress  convened,  the  majority  of  the  women  in 
Congress  decided  to  form  a  Congressional  Women’s  Caucus. 
We  felt  that,  as  a  group,  we  could,  in  many  ways,  become  the 
Congresswoman-at-Large,  rather  than  any  single  one  of  us 
taking  on  that  responsibility.  We  decided  that  one  of  the 
things  that  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  meet  with  individual 
Cabinet  people  to  do  what,  particularly  on  affirmative  action 
issues,  we  called  “consciousness-raising”  or  “jawboning.” 
Other  people  had  other  words  for  what  we  had  to  say  to  them 
after  they  left.  One  of  the  very  first  people  we  met  with  was 
Secretary  Kreps.  As  soon  as  she  walked  into  the  room,  I  tell 
you,  it  was  like  sisterhood  in  bloom.  We  said,  “Pull  up  a  chair. 
God,  do  we  need  you.” 

We  knew  of  her  brilliant  career  as  an  economist  and 
someone  who  has  played  a  major  role  in  developing  the 
theory,  thinking,  and  quantitative  tools  to  measure  issues  like 
the  woman  in  the  household  economy  and  a  variety  of  other 
things. 

We  began  to  ask  Secretary  Kreps  a  variety  of  statistical  and 
data  questions  that  we  felt  we  needed  as  we  undertook  the 
issues  for  which  we  had  priority.  And  she  said,  “Wait  a  minute, 
[’ll  call  my  staff.”  Well,  of  course,  then  it  became  calls  to 
many  of  you  here,  and  1  think  out  of  that  came  the  idea  that 
perhaps  there  were  insufficient  data  on  the  whole  issue  of 
women  and  particularly  women  in  Federal  policy.  So  we  were 
happy  to  play  that  starting  role. 

We  women  in  Congress  are  very  sensitive  to  data  and 
particularly  what  we  would  consider  demographic  forecasting. 
You  know,  we  hear  all  the  time,  “You’ve  come  a  long  way, 
baby,”  as  well  as,  “What  do  you  all  want?” 

First  of  all,  without  resorting  to  cloning,  we  would  like  to 
double  or  quadruple  our  numbers.  One  day  Congresswoman 
Schroeder  walked  over  to  the  Library  of  Congress  computer 
and  said,  “Given  our  current  incremental  advancement,  how 
long  will  it  be— now  that  there  are  18  of  us  women  in 
Congress— before  50  percent  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  women?”  We  didn’t  even  ask  about  the  Senate.  And  the 
computer  came  back  and  said,  I  think,  “216  years.” 

We  were  somewhat  dismayed  and  depressed  at  that  but, 
nevertheless,  we  intend  to  proceed,  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you. 

My  own  professional  background  is  that  of  a  professionally 
trained  social  worker.  So  in  many  ways,  for  years,  Fve  been 
a  closet  data  collector.  And  I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  my 
colleagues  here  tonight,  particularly  those  of  you  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  social  policy. 

Essentially,  my  talk  has  four  points  that  I  would  like  to 


make.  Number  one,  the  way,  or  the  failure  of  the  way,  we 
gather  data  shows  our  systematic  discrimination  against 
women. 

Number  two,  what  we  do,  or  rather  what  we  do  not  do, 
with  the  data  that  we  have  shows  a  lack  of  concern  and 
commitment  to  women’s  issues.  Third,  the  data  have  to  be 
humanized.  And  fourth,  that  both  data  gatherers  and  data 
users  have  to  become  much  more  activist— activist  in  the 
workplace,  activist  in  the  community ,  and  activist  in  terms  of 
other  women’s  groups. 

Now,  let  me  go  back  and  elaborate  on  those  four  points 
that  Fve  just  made.  Number  one,  I’d  like  to  comment  on  the 
way  we  gather  data  and  how  I  feel  that  it  has  shown  dis¬ 
crimination,  particularly  in  three  issues  that  I’ve  been  involved 
with  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  took  the  initiative,  as  my  role  in  the 
Congresswomen’s  Caucus,  to  work  with  Lindy  Boggs  and 
Newton  Steers  on  drafting  legislation  for  family  violence. 
Immediately  I  was  besieged,  both  by  press  and  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  their  committees,  for  data.  How  many 
women  are  victims  of  battering?  What  are  the  statistics?  On 
and  on  went  the  questions. 

So  we  turned  to  Federal  agencies  and  people  whom  we 
thought  could  help,  so  that  we  could  begin  to  rally  support. 
Number  one,  we  found  out  that  there  was  no  way,  at  tins 
point,  or  at  least  a  year  ago,  of  knowing  how  many  women 
were  battered.  Number  two,  that  there  was  no  reporting  to 
police.  Number  three,  that  it  wasn’t  required  in  crime  statistics. 
LEAA  didn’t  include  it.  The  FBI  didn’t  include  it.  The  Justice 
Department  didn’t  necessarily  take  a  look  at  it  in  any  kind  of 
systematic  way  that  we  could  use. 

I  could  only  conclude  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  those 
questions  have  not  been  asked  in  the  200  years  of  our  Republic 
was  that  people  simply  did  not  consider  them  important.  Let 
me  go  on  to  another  issue. 

I’m  on  the  Communications  Committee,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  I  feel  that  I  took  on  was  the  whole  issue  of  EEO 
in  public  broadcasting.  I  was  very  much  concerned  that  public 
broadcasting  could  offer  tremendous  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment.  I  also  felt  that  one  of  the  places  to  begin  was  in 
the  area  of  public  broadcasting,  that  before  I  could  get  NBC, 
ABC,  and  CBS  to  have  a  different  employment  profile,  we  had 
to  take  a  look  at  public  broadcasting,  because  it  is  my  theory 
that  if  you  take  money  from  all  the  people  in  America,  then 
you  should  open  the  doors  of  employment  to  all  the  people 
in  America. 

When  we  began  to  look  at  just  basic  raw  facts,  we  saw  that 
public  broadcasting  had  a  very  dismal  record  in  terms  of 
employing  women  and  minorities.  Public  broadcasting  has 
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been  around  for  almost  a  decade.  It  was  established  in  1968, 
and,  in  1968,  Martin  Luther  King  was  assassinated.  1968  was 
4  years  after  the  Civil  Rights  Act  had  passed,  and  now  it  has 
been  15  years  since  the  famous  march  on  Washington  in  which 
there  was  a  cry  for  employment  opportunities,  particularly  in 
the  public  sector. 

At  the  recent  hearings  on  new  legislation  for  public  broad¬ 
casting,  I  asked  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
“What  is  your  data  collection  methodology?”  And  first  of  all, 
they  told  me  their  dazzling  civil  rights  record.  You  know, 
everyone  brings  out  their  vita  and  says  how  terrific  they  are, 
that  they  gave  to  CORE  in  1959,  or  something  like  that. 

And  that’s  supposed  to  be  so  terrific.  So  1  said,  “What  are 
you  doing?”  And  they  said,  “Well,  we’re  developing  a  quanti¬ 
tative  tool.”  Well,  I  thought  that  was  great.  So  I  said,  “What 
is  your  quantitative  tool?  Describe  for  me  its  nature.  Describe 
for  me  its  methodology.”  You  know,  all  the  kinds  of  questions 
you  would  have  asked  if  you  had  been  a  member  of  Congress 
at  that  hearing.  And  they  said,  well,  they  were  working  on  it. 
And  I  said,  “When  did  you  begin  working  on  it?”  And  they 
said,  “Four  months  ago,  Congresswoman.”  And  I  said,  “When 
will  your  quantitative  tool  be  done?”  And  they  said,  “Well, 
you  know,  this  is  very  difficult.  This  is  a  primitive  new  field. 
We  can’t  tell  you  when  it  will  be  done.”  Well,  I  said  that  I 
felt  that  for  a  field,  broadcasting,  which  is  a  genius  at  ratings, 
which  knows  how  to  target  its  facilities  and  so  on,  that  they 
could  develop  a  tool,  consult  with  other  EEO  specialists, 
which  would  begin  to  tell  us  the  data  that  they  have,  number 
one,  on  access  to  employment,  and  number  two,  on  upward 
mobility  with  employment,  because  I’m  tired  of  their  coming 
in  to  tell  me  how  they’ve  increased  something  by  500  percent. 
You  know  what  that  means?  That  they’ve  gone  from  hiring 
one  Black  secretary  to  five  Black  secretaries.  That  doesn’t 
exactly  turn  me  on. 

So  we  just  show  you  that  in  public  broadcasting  many 
people  don’t  really  see  or  sometimes  aren’t  aware  that  this 
could  be  an  important  issue. 

There’s  also  been  a  lack  of  sufficient  data  and  information 
as  we’ve  moved  along  in  Congress  on  things  like  part-time  and 
flex-time  jobs,  on  displaced  homemakers;  how  many  are  we 
really  talking  about,  as  we’ve  begun  to  work  for  the  extension 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  We  continually  hear  how 
good  women  have  it  on  these  so-called  lush  alimony  payments. 
Somehow  or  another  you  get  it  that  half  of  the  divorced 
women  in  the  United  States  are  living  down  in  Palm  Beach, 
picking  up  John  Travoltas  off  the  beach. 

And  what  we  find  is  that  there  are  no  real  data  on  child  sup¬ 
port  or  on  alimony,  both  number  one,  that’s  been  awarded 
and  number  two,  on  what  is  actually  collected.  It  is  just  my 
perceptions,  as  it  is  Congresswoman  Heckler’s  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  that  alimony  is  not  really  what  every¬ 
body  cracks  it  up  to  be. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  concerns  me,  too,  has  been 
Social  Security.  This  again  shows  the  problem  of  collecting 
data.  I’d  like  to  really  salute  many  of  the  women  who  worked 
at  Social  Security,  particularly  people  like  Mollie  Orshansky, 
the  great  creator  of  the  poverty  line. 

Mollie,  ever  since  I  did  my  thesis  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Social  Work  in  1965  and  used  your 
poverty  line,  I’ve  been  dying  to  meet  you.  You’ve  been  a 
folk  hero  to  me.  I  feel  like  I’m  meeting  the  statistical  Margaret 
Mead.  But  I  really  say  that  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth  and 
affection,  because  I  think  her  work  has  really  been  pioneer 


work.  But  one  of  the  things  that  we  found  (we,  meaning 
again  the  Congresswomen’s  Caucus)  was  that  the  data  on 
Social  Security  reform  really  were  not  there.  Congresswoman 
Keys  and  Congressman  Fraser  have  been  attempting  for  more 
than  3  years  to  get  certain  essential  data  that  they  needed 
for  their  efforts  in  changing  the  inequities  in  Social  Security. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  kinds  of  things  that  they’ve  been  asking 
for  3  years.  We  wanted  to  know,  for  example,  at  a  recent 
meeting  with  Joe  Califano,  why  are  the  majority  of  SSI 
recipients  women?  Are  they  poor  because  they  lack  Social 
Security  coverage  or  because  their  Social  Security  payments 
are  so  low  that  they  qualify  for  SSI  or  because  the  very  nature 
of  our  work  cycle  means  that  they  are  both  in  and  out  of 
the  work  force  and,  therefore,  don’t  accumulate  enough 
quarters  for  coverage,  or  whatever?  How  many  of  the  retirees 
receiving  the  minimum  Social  Security  are  women?  He  said 
he  couldn’t  tell  us  that. 

We  asked,  “Who  collects  survivors’  or  retirement  benefits 
early?  Are  they  mostly  women?  How  would  that  affect  public 
policy?”  Again,  no  answer  to  something  as  basic  as  that.  “How 
many  women  have  worked  in  Social  Security  covered  employ¬ 
ment  but  don’t  qualify  for  their  own  benefits?  And  how 
many  men?  And  how  does  that  compare?  How  many  children 
today  are  collecting  survivors’  benefits  on  the  basis  of  their 
mother’s  coverage?  How  many  are  collecting  them  on  the 
basis  of  their  father’s  coverage?  And  what  are  the  future  pro¬ 
jections  because  of  the  changing  profile?” 

Now  these  were  basic  questions,  and  we  couldn’t  get 
answers  and  until  we  do,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tells 
us  they  cannot,  and  will  not,  begin  to  act  on  some  of  the 
discriminatory  aspects  of  Social  Security  as  they  pertain  to 
women. 

We’ve  met  with  Califano  twice  and,  finally  now,  he  says 
he’s  going  to  get  the  data,  but  I  can  tell  you,  we  met  with 
Wardman  before  he  left,  then  we  went  back  to  Califano 
We  met  with  everybody  else  who  was  there  to  liaison  anc 
coordinate  with  us.  You  know  how  that  all  goes.  We’re  stil 
looking  for  our  data. 

Now,  this  brings  me  to  a  second  point.  Although  the  dat; 
may  not  be  in,  those  of  us  in  this  room  and,  generally ,  Ameri 
can  society  know  that  society  has  radically  changed  since 
the  1930’s  when  Social  Security  was  first  created.  Familie 
are  no  longer  composed  of  a  husband  who  earns  the  mone; 
and  the  wife  who  takes  care  of  the  children  and  the  home 
In  fact,  this  picture  represents  probably  less  than  10  percen 
of  the  households  in  our  country. 

These  are  the  facts  that  we  know  and,  yet,  even  thougl 
we  know  those  facts,  it  is  not  resulting  in  any  kind  of  majo 
changes  related  to  public  policy.  The  point  that  I  want  t( 
make  is  that,  very  often,  even  though  we  know  the  data,  w> 
don’t  use  the  data  in  a  way  that  generates  action.  On  mam 
issues,  there’s  plenty  of  data  available.  Right  now,  we  knov 
that  there  are  7  million  children  of  working  mothers  and  les 
than  1  million  licensed  day-care  slots  for  preschool  childrei 
and  that  there  are,  therefore,  6  million  children  in  unsupei 
vised,  unlicensed  type  homes  and,  yet,  there  is  no  major  day 
care  legislation  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  know  mat  people  are  growing  older  in  this  country  am 
that  most  of  the  old  people  are  women  and  that  most  of  th 
old  people  who  are  women  are  poor  and,  yet  again.no  actio 
was  happening  until  Maggie  Kuhn  and  her  Gray  Panthers  go 
people  together  and  began  to  organize  to  create  the  awarenes 
for  the  kinds  of  programmatic  actions  we  need.  We  know  thi 
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4-0  percent  of  American  women  are  now  working,  and  that 
whole  business  of  “Run,  Puff,  Run”  readers  with  Dick  and 
Jane  is  dead.  We  know  that  that  just  isn’t  true.  While  Dick  is 
aff  to  the  factory,  we  know  that  Mom  is  pounding  the  beat 
and,  very  often,  the  only  job  she’s  going  to  get  is  maybe 
working  as  a  salesgirl  at  the  Roy  Rogers  fast  food  chain, 
where,  at  age  40,  with  varicose  veins,  she’s  going  to  have  to 
Iress  up  in  a  mini-skirt  and  go  “Ya-hoo!” 

Now  I  have  problems  with  that,  and  I  feel  that  right  now, 
we’re  not  paying  attention  to  our  data,  and  we’re  not  setting 
ap  our  society  and  our  social  policy  as  if  that  40  percent 
ictually  existed. 

If,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  hear  one  more 
iebate  about  the  little  woman  at  home,  I’m  going  to  either 
>et  neurodermatitis,  my  hair’s  going  to  fall  out,  or  I’m  going 
:o  go  out  and  get  drunk  with  Billy  Carter.  I  don’t  know  which. 

There’s  a  growing  feeling  that  for  all  the  research  that  we 
io,  the  only  thing  that  sometimes  happens  is  that  think 
:anks  are  getting  money  to  study  victims  with  very  little 
rction  going  to  help  the  victim.  In  fact,  there’s  now,  even  in 
Congress,  a  growing  backlash  against  research  and  quite 
:andidly,  with  you  here  tonight,  I’d  like  to  say,  in  many 
nstances,  I  have  felt  that  same  reaction  myself.  In  terms  of 
ny  own  feelings,  for  example,  on  some  of  the  issues  pertaining 
:o  women,  what  we  see  very  often  is  that  people,  again,  want 
:o  study  the  victim  and  not  want  to  help  the  victim.  In  my 
hearings,  George  Miller  and  John  Brademas  and  those  of  us 
nvolved  with  family  violence,  the  grassroots  groups  told  us, 
time  and  time  again,  that  we’re  tired  of  seeing  the  money  go 
aff  to  some  Massachusetts  think  tank  when  we  can’t  get  the 
aucks  to  run  a  hotline  in  Iowa.  Let  me  just  give  you  two 
examples  of  what  we  mean. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  family  violence,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  told  me  that  they  had 
been  studying  family  violence  since  1968.  That’s  already  a 
decade.  During  that  testimony,  they  told  me,  “We’ve  been 
studying  it  for  10  years  and  it’s  in  epidemic  proportion.”  So 
I  said,  “Can  you  tell  me  how  many  women  have  been  killed?” 
“No.”  “Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  battering?  Can  you 
tell  me  about  the  women  who  have  been  bloodied  and  burned 
and  beaten?”  “No.”  Then  I  said,  “Even  if  you  can’t  give  me 
the  exact  numbers,  you’re  sitting  there  telling  me  it  reached 
epidemic  proportion?”  They  said,  “Yes.”  I  said,  “What  the 
hell  did  you  do  with  those  numbers?  Did  you  even  tell  any¬ 
body?  Have  you  told  Califano?”  “No,  he’s  new.” 

“Did  you  tell  anybody  in  the  past  10  years  who’s  been  a 
Secretary?  Assistant  Secretary?  Did  you  even  tell  your  liaison 
or  your  coordinator?  You  know,  the  new  chair  of  your  inter¬ 
agency  task  force  on  coordination.” 

The  answer  was  “No,”  so  that,  though  they  have  studied 
the  problem  for  10  years,  there  was  no  initiative  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  those  particular  data  to  generate  action.  If  we  take 
a  look  at  this  problem  of  women  and  alcohol  and  drugs,  we 
know  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  number  of  studies 
done.  Right  now,  a  study’s  just  been  completed  by  a  wonder¬ 
ful  feminist  who  has  really,  I  think,  completed  a  definitive 
work  on  the  subject. 

It  was  delivered  to  my  office.  We  began  to  contact  some 
grassroots  groups  who  were  interested  in  lobbying  and  de¬ 
veloping  programmatic  responses  in  this  area,  and  they  began 
to  call  the  agencies.  Now  this  is  a  great  report,  lots  of  good, 
sound  professional  data,  good  recommendations  for  oversight 
and  legislation  and  when  we  began  to  call  and  get  copies  of 


the  report,  they  told  us  there  was  none  available.  Now  that 
report’s  just  been  done.  I  can’t  believe  that  I’m  the  only 
woman  in  America  with  a  single  copy  and,  if  I  am,  then  I 
ask  IBM  to  step  forward  so  that  we  can  copy  America  with  it. 

We  found  out,  as  we  began  to  call  about  the  results  of  that 
study,  that  nobody  within  the  agency  knew  that  the  study  had 
been  done.  There  was  no  plan  for  followup  on  that  study  and 
the  woman  who  had  been  contracted  for  the  job,  now  an 
expert  in  the  field,  is  out  of  a  job,  now  that  her  statistical 
data  gathering  is  over. 

We  called  the  coordinator  of  the  study,  and  she  called  an 
institute  at  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle,  one  of 
the  largest  users  of  Federal  research  dollars  on  the  issues  of 
drugs  and  alcohol.  One  of  the  questions  she  asked  them  was, 
“What  action  has  ever  come  out  of  all  the  studies  that  you’ve 
done  on  women  alcoholics?”  And  they  said,  “We  don’t  think 
that’s  our  responsibility.  Our  responsibility  is  to  gather  the 
data.”  Well,  this  isn’t  a  butterfly  collection,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  that  people  gather  for  their  own  private  enjoyment. 
This  is  public  dollars  to  get  public  information  to  help  the 
American  people. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  data,  and  maybe  it’s  in  your 
bottom  desk  drawer— I  know  how  it  works.  I  used  to  be  a 
welfare  administrator.  1  had  a  lot  in  my  bottom  desk  drawer, 
waiting  for  the  minute  I  could  bring  it  forward.  Let’s  bring 
it  forward,  because  I  happen  to  think  that  data  are  important. 
But  data  must  be  turned  into  action.  Corporations  and  foun¬ 
dations,  which  are  excellent  users  of  data,  must  begin  to  take 
that  data  and  begin  to  put  it  into  action.  Let’s  get  those  re¬ 
ports  off  the  shelves  and  let’s  get  them  in  the  mainstream. 
Let’s  get  them  out  to  the  grassroots.  Let’s  get  them  to  the 
State  Houses.  Let’s  get  them  to  Congress.  We  don’t  know 
half  the  things  we  buy  with  that  research.  There’s  no  way. 
People  like  me  are  victims  of  data  overkill.  A  member  of 
Congress  goes  from  one  hot  potato  to  another  in  a  given  day. 

I  might  be  sitting  on  the  Communications  Committee  one 
minute,  going  off  to  Maritime  Authorizations  in  another,  and 
being  picketed  later  on  in  the  afternoon.  It’s  a  little  hard  for 
me  to  keep  up  with  everything.  We  had  withdrawal  symptoms 
when  the  farmers  left,  because  we  weren't  being  demonstrated 
against.  It  didn’t  seem  like  Capitol  Hill. 

The  problem  is  we  need  people  who  will  organize,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  your  professional  associations,  to  bring  this  to 
our  attention. 

Another  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  my  theory  that  data 
will  lead  to  action  if  it  is  humanized.  I  feel  that  one  of  our 
problems  is  that  data  aren’t  always  made  human.  Let’s  just 
take  statistics  and  I  don’t  mean  that  cavalierly.  We  can  talk 
about— a  recent  TV  show  brought  this  to  mind— 6  million  Jews 
killed  in  World  War  II.  You  hear  the  number  6  million  and 
somehow,  it  doesn’t  evoke  anything,  but  along  comes  a  TV 
show  called  “Holocaust,”  and  it  traces  the  family  of  Weiss 
and  all  of  a  sudden,  that  6  million  has  a  whole  different 
meaning. 

We  know  other  statistics.  We  know  that  60  percent  of 
psychotropic  drugs,  70  percent  of  the  antidepressants,  and 
80  percent  of  the  amphetamines  are  prescribed  to  women. 
We  also  know  that  80  percent  of  women  alcoholics  use  other 
drugs.  Now  you  heard  all  that— 60  percent,  70  percent,  80 
percent  and  yet  it  doesn’t  do  anything  until  Betty  Ford  issues 
a  press  release  and  says,  “I  have  a  problem  with  overmedication 
and  I’m  going  into  the  hospital  to  find  out  what  I  can  do 
about  it.”  And  a  few  weeks  later,  that  very  gallant  and  brave 
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woman  conies  out  and  says,  “I’ve  not  only  got  a  problem  with 
drugs.  I’ve  got  a  problem  with  alcohol.  I’m  going  to  stay  in  the 
hospital  and  I’m  going  to  fight  it.”  All  of  a  sudden,  that  whole 
issue  of  women  being  ovemiedicated,  the  women  who  have 
had  drinking  problems,  the  women  who’ve  been  overmedicated 
by  their  own  physicians,  becomes  a  national  problem,  becomes 
a  national  issue  and,  I  hope,  becomes  a  national  priority. 

Now  that’s  what  I  mean  about  humanizing  data.  Certainly 
with  Mrs.  Ford  as  a  national  figure,  she  really  brought  it  to 
public  attention  and  for  that,  we  should  be  eternally  grateful. 
But  I  think  for  all  of  us  in  our  work,  we  need  to  begin  to 
humanize  data.  The  way  I  see  it  being  done  is  by  a  few  tech¬ 
niques  with  which  I’m  sure  you’re  familiar.  One,  get  the 
anecdote,  get  the  personal  story,  that  somehow,  when  I  read 
those  reports  and  read  about  40  percent  or  80  million  or 
whatever,  if  I  have  one  story  about  one  person  or  three  case 
examples,  it  has  a  tremendous  impact  on  me.  When  I  know 
how  it’s  going  to  affect  an  individual  or  how  it’s  going  to 
affect  a  family,  it  means  a  great  deal. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  in  work  that’s  very  tough,  in 
many  ways,  very  tedious,  and  is  very  difficult.  I  would  en¬ 
courage  you  to  go  out  into  the  field.  That  is  another  one  of 
the  ways  I  keep  myself,  or  try  to  keep  myself  human,  because 
in  Congress,  with  all  the  volume  we  deal  with,  you  can  kind  of 
forget  why  you’re  there.  In  Congress,  we  continually  work 
with  enormous  quantitative  data,  and  we  vote  by  a  plastic 
card,  and  we  use  very  abstract  language.  For  example,  when 
we  talk  about  the  neutron  bomb,  we  don’t  talk  about  murder, 
we  don’t  talk  about  killing,  and  we  don’t  talk  about  exploding 
the  cells  in  your  body.  We  talk  about  irradiation  of  the  entity 
or  of  the  target.  We  don’t  talk  about  blowing  up  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine,  with  their  cells  exploding  all  over  the  place. 

1  mean,  that  would  be  a  little  too  gruesome.  It’s  not  gentle¬ 
manly  to  talk  about  that  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

So  when  you  deal  in  things  like  that,  you  have  to  do  things 
that  give  you  a  human  perspective.  What  I  do  is  hold  regular 
town  hall  meetings,  and  I  try  to  go  to  the  people  that  are  most 
affected.  When  I  was  working  on  my  family  violence  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  went  to  the  House  of  Ruth  in  Baltimore  and  talked  to 
the  women’s  shelter  and  spent  hours  there,  getting  to  know 
their  problems,  talking  with  them.  I  can  tell  you,  it  had  a 
major  impact  on  me,  not  only  on  what  the  shape  of  that 
legislation  should  be,  but  every  time  I  began  to  falter,  every 
time  there  was  pressure  to  water  it  down,  I  saw  those  women’s 
faces  in  my  mind’s  eye,  and  it  kept  me  going  in  the  same  way 
I  know  that  Lindy  Boggs’  being  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  House  of  Ruth  here  has  kept  her  going  in  this  rather 
prolonged  fight.  So,  I  would  encourage  you  to  do  that. 

Look  around  in  your  own  office.  When  you  hear  about 
40  percent  of  the  women  in  the  work  force  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  they’re  having,  walk  down  the  hall  and  talk  to 
the  secretary  or  to  the  women  delivering  the  mail  and  say, 
“How  much  do  you  make?”  “Where  are  your  children  in  day 
care?”  “How  much  does  your  day  care  cost  you?”  “How 
much  does  your  transportation  cost  you  to  go  back  and  forth 
to  work?”  Pretty  soon,  you’’'  find  that  just  the  cost  of  coming 
to  work  on  transportation  and  child  care  probably  takes  about 
40  percent  of  her  income.  But  when  you  hear  her  and  when 
you  see  her,  working  to  get  that  corporation  to  establish  a 
day-care  facility  or  to  get  them  to  begin  to  think  about  having 
day  care  on  the  premises  of  their  factories  will  become  a  very 
different  kind  of  reality  to  you. 


I  feel  that  if  we  began  to  do  that,  we’d  get  more  human 
policies  in  corporations  and  maybe  even  in  Congress,  or 
we’d  have  day  care  and  van  pooling.  Maybe  if  McIntyre  at 
OMB  came  out  from  behind  his  charts  and  talked  to  some  of 
the  women  who  worked  for  him,  he  wouldn’t  be  so  quick 
to  deny  the  concept  of  day-care  facilities  in  Federal  buildings. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  feel  is  that  we’ve  got  to  ask  the 
right  questions,  and  we’ve  got  to  have  the  right  people  asking 
questions.  I’m  glad  that  you  all  are  here  and  that  you’re 
concerned.  I’ve  been  part  of  that  brainwashing  of  America, 
where  they  told  me  because  I  had  certain  biological  charac¬ 
teristics,  I  wasn’t  supposed  to  like  math  and  I’m  sure  you 
know  that,  or  that  statistics  were  for  boys,  and  the  only 
numbers  I  ever  had  to  worry  about  were  in  playing  post  office. 
Ha-ha-ha! 

Remember  all  those  rotten  jokes  when  you  were  a  teenager? 
Am  I  glad  I’m  not  a  teenager  anymore! 

But  the  fact  that  you’re  here,  the  fact  that  you’re  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  this  field,  go  back  to  your  old  high  school,  go 
back  to  your  own  college,  encourage  women  to  come  into  the 
fields  you’re  in,  into  economics,  into  other  aspects  of  data 
gathering.  If  it’s  one  thing  I  heard  during  transition  team  was, 
“Where  are  the  qualified  women?”  And  when  Secretary  Kreps 
said,  “If  you’d  look  around,  you’d  find  us,”  she  was  right. 

But  in  order  to  look  around  and  find  more  of  us,  just  as 
there  need  to  be  more  women  in  Congress,  there  need  to  be 
more  people  like  you  in  this  room.  Guidance  counselors 
don’t  know  what  you  do.  But  if  you  could,  on  your  next 
vacation  back  home,  go  to  that  high  school,  maybe  there’s 
somebody  just  like  you  who,  at  age  16,  is  a  little  scared  in 
trying  to  make  up  her  mind  on  what  to  do  and  maybe  you 
could  change  her  life  by  telling  her  how,  through  your  work, 
you’re  changing  the  lives  of  others  and  maybe  even  changing 
the  destiny  of  America,  which  takes  me  to  my  very  last  point. 

Both  people  who  gather  data  and  people  who  use  data, 
I  feel,  need  to  become  more  activist,  and  I  think  that  the  way 
we  need  to  do  that  is  by  volunteering  our  time.  I  know  some¬ 
times  the  word  “volunteering”  is  not  a  very  good  word  with 
women,  but  I  feel  the  only  way  we’re  going  to  bring  about 
social  change  is  by  volunteering  our  services  in  the  grassroots 
activities. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples,  because  I  feel  you 
have  very  special  skills,  very  special  abilities,  and  very  special 
resources.  My  background  is  that  of  a  community  organizer, 
and  one  thing  that  I  know,  as  a  former  warrior  in  the  poverty 
program  and  a  neighborhood  organizer  in  my  own  community, 
is  that  we  did  not  have  the  time  or  the  resources  to  develop 
the  data  that  we  needed  to  bring  about  social  change.  I’d  like 
you  to  think  about  getting  more  involved. 

Think,  for  example,  about  getting  involved  in  political 
campaigns,  those  of  you  who  know  about  demographics  and 
those  of  you  who  know  about  statistics.  You  know,  very 
often,  there  are  women  who  want  to  run  for  political  office 
who  don’t  know  how  to  gather  all  that  precinct  information, 
who  when  they  take  a  look  at  the  census  information,  don’t 
know  what  it  means.  You  could  help  us  to  gather  it  and  target 
our  own  resources.  When  I  was  running  for  the  City  Council 
for  the  very  first  time,  the  only  information  I  had  is  what  the 
bookies  were  telling  my  Uncle  Pete,  and  the  bookies  were 
telling  my  Uncle  Pete  that  the  odds  were  200  to  1  against  me 
So  much  for  bookies. 

But  there  are  other  things  that  you  could  do,  even  in  youi 
own  job  or  as  part  of  the  Federally  Employed  Women  or  other 
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groups.  I  know  that  when  we  first  got  elected,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  National  Women’s  Political  Caucus  and  I  met  with 
Secretary  Kreps  to  talk  about  affirmative  action  policies 
within  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  agencies,  which,  at  that 
time,  were  not  particularly  aggressive.  She  had  the  data  from 
her  own  personnel  department  which  was,  quite  frankly,  not 
the  best.  They  didn’t  have  those  quantitative  tools. 

However,  there  had  been  a  group  of  women  who,  on  their 
own,  had  volunteered,  who  very  much  are  like  the  women  in 
this  room,  maybe  some  of  you  are  actually  here,  who  gathered 
the  data  of  both  entry  and  upward  mobility  in  the  Commerce 
Department.  At  that  meeting,  we  were  able  to  share  with 
Secretary  Kreps  important  data  regarding  the  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  women  and  minorities  which  we  know  then  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  major  policy  reorganization  and  certainly  a 
reorientation  of  thinking  that  changed  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  in  many  ways. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  other  opportunities  to  serve, 
whether  it’s  working  with  a  hotline  that  helps  rape  victims, 
so  they  could  begin  to  quantify  how  many  they  help  and 
where  referrals  come  from,  what  happens  in  the  way  of  follow¬ 
up,  so  that,  number  one,  they  could  get  funding  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  going,  and,  number  two,  when  they  went  to  the  police 
or  to  the  social  service  departments,  they  could  deal  in  hard 
facts  about  what  happens  to  people. 

The  opportunities  to  be  an  activist— well,  the  list  is  as  long 
as  your  computer  printouts,  and  I  think  that  if  we  took  the 
time  to  take  a  look  at  them,  you  would  find  whether  you  want 
to  work  in  politics,  whether  you  want  to  work  in  the  job,  or 
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whether  you  want  to  work  in  grassroots  groups.  I  feel  that 
there  are  lots  of  opportunities  to  plug  into. 

Quite  frankly,  I  just  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  we 
need  each  other.  I  know  that  I  have  colleagues  and  sisters  all 
over  this  country  who  are  on  City  Councils  in  the  Minne- 
apolises  and  the  San  Franciscos  and  in  the  little  rural  town¬ 
ships,  and  women  who  are  on  school  boards  and  library 
boards  and  that  there  are  women  in  State  House  positions, 
etc.,  and  we  don’t  have  our  data  resources. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  all  1  had  was  a 
part-time  clerk,  which  was  a  $4,000-a-year  patronage  job.  1 
didn’t  have  the  resources  to  gather  the  information  on  what 
was  happening  to  rape  victims,  what  was  happening  to  women 
in  the  CETA  programs,  etc.,  so  that  if  1  found  people  like  you, 
who  could  have  helped  me,  and  could  have  helped  other  City 
Councilwomen,  and  other  women  in  State  legislatures  and  not 
only  women,  but  those  other  people— other  gender— who 
would  also  like  to  play  a  role  in  bringing  this  change,  it  would 
have  been  of  tremendous  help. 

So  when  I  say  we  need  each  other,  you  can  help  us  get  the 
information,  and  together  we  can  lead  the  fight.  We  can  speak 
out,  not  only  with  rhetoric,  but  with  fact,  with  substance, 
with  a  feeling  within  ourselves  and  a  security  within  ourselves 
that  what  we’re  talking  about  is  real  and,  by  damn,  you’d 
better  listen  to  us.  That’s  one  of  tire  key  ways  we’re  going 
to  bring  about  social  change. 

So  God  bless  you.  1  know  She’s  on  our  side  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you. 
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Sarah  Weddington 

The  White  House 


The  question  that  I  want  to  address  is  that  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  conference.  Often,  it  seems  to  me,  we  go  to 
conferences;  the  papers  are  good;  and  we  enjoy  meeting  the 
other  attendees.  Then  the  conference  is  over,  and  we  all  go 
home.  Even  with  tire  best  of  intentions,  somehow  not  much 
ever  happens. 

As  you  attend  these  sessions,  there  are  a  number  of  issues 
that  you  ought  to  be  considering  in  your  own  minds.  One 
obvious  issue  is  how  tire  work  of  the  conference  fits  into 
policy  considerations.  More  importantly,  what  should  we  be 
asking  of  the  Federal  Government  in  terms  of  what  they 
should  do  in  statistics?  Can  we  reach  a  consensus  on  that? 

Obviously,  not  everything  we  ask  for  can  be  done  all  at 
once.  But  it  is  important  that  we  know  what  it  is  that  we  do 
want  and  that  we  have  backup  options  that  are  realistic  and 
practical  and  that  can  be  done  now. 

Another  thing  I  find  that  most  groups  never  do  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  the  proper  person  is  to  accomplish  what  the  group 
wants  done.  For  example,  the  Domestic  Council  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  preparing  a  paper  to  present  to  the  President 
on  how  he  can  respond  to  the  International  Women’s  Year 
(IWY)  suggestions. 


A  conference  like  this  cannot  accomplish  all  of  its  objectives 
by  itself.  It  must  build  coalitions  with  other  groups  to  achieve 
a  lot  of  possibilities. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  paid  a  registration  fee.  I  wish  the 
registration  price  were  the  fee  and  three  good  ideas.  I  am  sure 
someone  had  an  idea  and  said  to  Juanita  Kreps,  Secretary, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  “Why  don’t  we  have  a  con¬ 
ference  on  statistical  information?”— and  that  is  the  reason 
we  are  all  here.  Sometimes  a  simple  idea,  worked  through, 
brings  marvelous  results.  There  should  be  not  only  a  group 
commitment  to  issue  a  report,  but  also  there  should  be  an 
individual  commitment-a  commitment  of  personal  involve¬ 
ment— to  help  alleviate  the  problems  discussed  at  this  con¬ 
ference  through  your  suggestions  to  the  steering  committee 
and  through  your  efforts  in  the  future. 

No  group  is  ever  effective  unless  there  are  individual  par¬ 
ticipation  and  dedication.  One  of  the  old  sayings  I  used  to 
like  in  the  Legislature  was,  “If  you  aren’t  a  part  of  the  solu¬ 
tion,  then  you’re  a  part  of  the  problem.”  If  you’re  not  a  part 
of  solving  the  problems  that  you’ve  raised,  then  you  are  a  part 
of  the  problem. 
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WOMEN  AND  NUMBERS:  SOME  POLICY  ISSUES 


David  W.  Breneman 

The  Brookings  Institution 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  the 
public  policy  issues  involved  in  the  extremely  interesting 
papers  prepared  for  this  conference.  In  fact,  I  have  found  the 
papers  and  the  discussions  both  interesting  and  disturbing; 
certainly,  many  of  the  statistics  presented  in  the  Farley -Bian chi 
paper  regarding  the  rapid  increase  in  divorces  and  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  illegitimate  children  bom  in  this  country  are  enough  to 
make  anyone  reflective.  In  my  comments,  I  will  discuss  ini¬ 
tially  some  of  the  broader  implications  of  the  rapidity  of  social 
change  for  statistical  agencies,  then  make  some  remarks  about 
the  relation  of  research  to  public  policy,  and  conclude  with  a 
few  implications  drawn  from  the  conference  for  universities 
and  statistical  agencies. 

A  common  theme  in  all  of  the  papers  is  the  degree  and 
rapidity  of  social  change  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years 
and  the  increasing  irrelevance  of  many  of  our  statistical 
categories  for  coping  with  the  evolving  nature  of  society.  This 
discussion  has  prompted  me  to  ponder  how  a  statistical 
agency,  charged  with  keeping  useful  and  meaningful  time 
series  of  data,  can  accommodate  increasingly  rapid  change.  It 
seems  to  me  that  two  capabilities  are  required:  First,  the 
statistical  agency  must  develop  the  ability  to  identify  the 
fundamental  categories  and  structures,  avoiding  the  transitory 
and  ephemeral,  and  second,  it  must  develop  the  ability  to 
withstand  the  pressures  applied  by  the  growing  numbers  of 
single  purpose,  special  interest  groups  that  want  to  see 
questions  relevant  to  their  interests  introduced  into  every 
statistical  survey. 

Turning  to  the  first  point,  the  discussion  led  my  thoughts 
back  to  undergraduate  studies  of  Spinoza’s  metaphysics,  with 
its  emphasis  on  reality  manifest  through  fundamental  modes 
and  infinite  attributes;  in  fact,  rather  than  having  an  econo¬ 
mist  serve  as  a  discussant,  I  almost  think  the  conference 
would  be  better  served  by  a  philosopher.  In  any  event,  the 
reason  I  found  this  line  of  thought  interesting  is  that  in  a  time 
of  rapid  social  change,  many  of  the  developments  that  we  take 
to  be  of  great  importance  and  lasting  significance  are  likely  to 
be  found  trivial  and  ephemeral.  The  best  example  from  recent 
experience  is  Charles  Reich’s  book,  The  Greening  of  America, 
published  roughly  10  years  ago  [3] .  No  sooner  was  the  ink 
dry  than  what  Reich  was  announcing  as  a  dramatic  and  per¬ 
manent  shift  in  attitude  and  behavior  had  become  passe.  How¬ 
ever,  had  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  sponsored  a  conference 
at  that  time  on  the  significance  of  the  social  trends  discussed 
in  the  book,  I  shudder  to  think  what  we  might  have  done  to 
our  statistical  surveys  on  labor  force  participation. 

The  second  capability  relates  to  the  growing  number  of 
special  interest  groups  that  are  focused  on  Washington, 


establishing  associations  and  other  forms  of  organization  in  an 
intense  effort  to  lobby  for  highly  specific  interests.  For 
example,  in  the  field  that  I  know  best— education— there  are 
few  organizations  that  are  concerned  with  education  in 
general,  with  a  willingness  to  investigate  budgetary  tradeoffs; 
instead,  each  categorical  program  has  spawned  its  own  special 
interest  group  that  argues  strenuously  and  effectively  for 
increased  appropriations  and  for  other  special  treatment,  such 
as  the  development  of  survey  data  and  statistical  series 
relevant  to  its  interests.  The  pursuit  of  good  public  policy  is 
clearly  hindered  by  the  rapid  increase  of  special  purpose 
pleading  of  this  type. 

Given  these  two  needs— an  ability  to  sort  out  fundamental 
categories  from  the  ephemeral  and  to  fend  off  special  interest 
groups  not  critical  to  society’s  broader  interests— how  does  one 
evaluate  this  conference?  First,  the  conference’s  focus  on 
women  as  an  organizing  category  is  clearly  fundamental,  not 
transitory.  Furthermore,  one  could  hardly  call  a  majority  of 
the  U.S.  population  a  special  interest  group.  Consequently,  the 
basic  concerns  of  this  conference  easily  meet  the  criteria  I  have 
set  up  for  evaluating  the  legitimacy  of  requests  for  changes  in 
Federal  statistical  surveys. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  what  has  been  discussed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  strike  me  as  verging  perilously  close  to  the  transitory 
and  the  ephemeral.  For  example,  Watts’  and  Skidmore's 
argument  that  surveys  should  concentrate  on  the  individual 
as  opposed  to  the  family  unit,  on  the  grounds  that  families 
are  no  longer  stable  nor  a  particularly  useful  statistical 
grouping,  may  place  too  much  emphasis  on  what  might 
become  a  transitory  phenomenon  of  the  1970’s.  Perhaps  it  is 
just  the  word  they  used— individual— but  I  was  reminded  of 
several  recent  and  persuasive  essays  that  have  described  the 
1970’s  as  the  decade  of  narcissism,  with  each  member  of 
society  concerned  not  with  his  or  her  role  in  a  community  or 
social  setting,  but  rather  with  the  person  in  splendid  isolation. 
I  think  many  of  the  broken  marriages  that  have  occurred 
during  this  period  have  resulted  from  the  sudden  force  of  the 
women’s  movement  striking  people  who  were  married  under  a 
different  set  of  values.  People  caught  in  this  rapid  change  may 
have  had  little  recourse  but  to  dissolve  marriages  contracted 
under  very  different  understandings.  But  this  shock  to  the 


The  views  expressed  in  this  statement  are  solely  those 
of  the  author  and  should  not  be  attributed  to  the 
trustees,  officers,  or  staff  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 
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social  system  will  not  strike  successive  age  groups  with  similar 
force— the  young  will  have  grown  up  with  it.  Consequently,  I 
suspect  that  in  its  emphasis  on  the  individual,  this  conference 
is  no  longer  on  the  cutting  edge  of  social  change,  but  rather  it 
is  in  danger  of  institutionalizing  a  brief,  but  important, 
transition  in  the  Nation’s  history.  As  successive  age  groups 
come  to  maturity,  I  believe  that  marriages  will  be  contracted 
in  ways  that  will  not  produce  the  type  of  instability  that  we 
have  witnessed  in  recent  years.  The  intensely  individualistic 
lifestyles  of  the  1970’s  will  not  endure,  in  my  view,  because 
the  strong  emphasis  on  the  individual  in  isolation  and  not  in 
relationship  to  other  human  beings  is  not  a  stable  or 
satisfactory  basis  for  development  of  the  human  personality. 
So,  much  as  Charles  Reich  captured  an  important  aspect  of  a 
brief  period  in  the  1960’s  in  his  Greening  of  America ,  but  an 
aspect  that  did  not  survive,  I  suspect  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  individual  that  permeates  this  conference  will  also  not 
endure. 

What  one  can  safely  predict  is  that  the  nature  of  human 
relationships  will  continue  to  evolve  in  ways  not  easily 
foreseen.  Tlius,  in  establishing  a  format  for  surveys  and  for 
social  statistics,  the  Census  Bureau  must  search  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  structure  that  is  able  to  accommodate  any  type  of 
social  change.  Although  I  have  quibbled  with  aspects  of  the 
rationale  that  Watts  and  Skidmore  present  for  their  proposed 
classification  system,  the  structure  they  have  developed  seems 
able  to  handle  virtually  any  change  I  can  imagine.  Before  their 
classification  is  adopted,  however,  I  hope  that  people  from 
many  different  fields  would  be  asked  to  test  it  against  their 
visions  of  society’s  development  to  make  sure  that  the 
classification  could  accommodate  all  of  the  varying  views  of 
possible  trends. 

My  second  set  of  comments  concerns  the  relationship  of 
social  science  research  to  public  policy.  A  basic  weakness  in 
this  conference— assuming  that  one  of  its  purposes  is  to 
enhance  the  ability  to  influence  public  policy— is  that  only  one 
side  of  the  market  for  research  is  present— the  supply  side. 
Suppliers  of  research  are  represented  here  both  by  those  who 
collect  and  supply  data  and  by  those  who  use  that  data  for 
research.  What  is  missing,  however,  are  the  potential  users  of 
that  research,  the  policymaking  groups  that  we  all  hope  to 
influence. 

When  a  group  of  researchers  interested  in  women’s  issues 
confronts  representatives  of  the  various  Federal  statistical 
agencies,  the  results  are  completely  predictable  (and  have 
occurred  at  this  conference).  First,  there  are  calls  for  more 
data,  new  surveys,  better  longitudinal  studies,  etc.  Second, 
there  are  pleas  for  greater  disaggregation  of  existing  surveys, 
such  as  we  have  heard  in  the  discussion  of  alimony  and  child 
support  payments  as  separate  items  in  income  surveys. 
Researchers  always  want  more  and  better  data  and  have  every 
incentive  to  press  their  requests,  since  the  costs  will  be  borne 
by  the  statistical  agencies.  Thus,  while  many  interesting  ideas 
have  surfaced  here,  this  easily  predictable  result  will  not  have 
been  very  useful  unless  some  organized  followup  is  made, 
wherein  the  costs  and  benefits  of  each  proposed  change  are 
carefully  weighed.  In  my  view,  the  steering  committee  has  just 
begun  its  work,  with  the  real  effort  required  in  the  months  to 
follow. 

If  the  policymaking  side  of  our  market  had  been  present, 
we  might  have  found  that  the  issues  would  have  been  very 
differently  posed.  I  cannot  give  a  good  example  from  the  area 
of  women’s  issues,  but  I  have  observed  in  recent  months  how 


the  issue  of  the  middle-income  financial  squeeze,  coupled  with 
rising  college  costs,  managed  to  catch  the  research  community 
almost  totally  by  surprise.  And  yet,  no  issue  has  recently 
dominated  education  debate  in  Washington  more  than  the 
drive  for  tuition  tax  credits  or  expanded  student  aid  for 
middle-income  students.  Not  only  did  the  research  community 
get  caught  by  surprise,  but  this  is  the  type  of  emotionally 
charged  issue  where  the  outcome  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
affected  by  data  and  rigorous  analysis.  Economists  could 
demonstrate  that  college  costs  have  not  risen  more  rapidly 
than  median  family  income,  but  that  information  has  done 
little  to  blunt  the  political  drive  for  some  sort  of  middle- 
income  tax  relief.  The  constantly  changing  nature  of  policy 
issues  and  the  inevitable  lag  in  the  statistical  base  and  the 
ability  of  researchers  to  pose  and  develop  answers  to  pressing 
policy  questions  suggest,  at  a  minimum,  that  we  must 
constantly  bring  policymakers,  politicians,  and  researchers 
together  in  some  forum  so  that  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
supply  research  results  pertinent  to  public  policy  will  have  a 
better  notion  of  the  issues  that  decisionmakers  see  as  im¬ 
portant. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  conference  for  univer¬ 
sities  and  statistical  agencies?  First,  concerning  universities, 

I  believe  there  is  a  critical  need  for  graduate  programs  to 
allocate  more  time  than  is  currently  done  to  the  study  of 
existing  data  bases,  survey  sources,  and  their  limitations. 
In  my  own  graduate  study  of  economics  at  Berkeley,  we 
received  extensive  and  elegant  training  in  economic  theory 
and  the  theory  of  econometrics,  but  very  little  time  was 
spent  on  the  much  less  glamorous,  but  equally  important, 
task  of  learning  about  data  currently  being  collected  and 
how  those  data  could  be  used  (or  misused)  in  empirical 
research.  The  type  of  training  that  many  graduate  social 
science  programs  currently  provide  overemphasizes  theory 
relative  to  data  in  ways  that  cause  many  graduate  students  to 
develop  a  somewhat  cavalier  attitude  toward  the  latter.  The 
typical  dissertation  often  involves  skillful  development  of  a 
theory  followed  by  a  cursory  attempt  to  test  it  using  any 
data  that  can  be  found,  without  submitting  the  data  to 
rigorous  examination.  I  submit  that  many  of  the  problems  and 
limitations  of  our  current  data  bases  would  be  caught  much 
earlier  if  more  graduate  programs  were  teaching  students  about 
existing  data  sources  and  requiring  students  to  become  familiar 
with  the  actual  surveys  used  and  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  survey  research.  Many  years  ago,  Oscar 
Morgenstern  wrote  perceptively  about  this  issue  in  his  book, 
On  the  Accuracy  of  Economic  Observations  [2] ,  a  volume  that 
should  be  required  reading  in  every  social  science  graduate 
program. 

Second,  if  we  want  academic  research  to  influence  policy, 
we  must  rethink  the  incentives  that  operate  within  the 
academy.  Scholars  will  produce  what  is  valued  and  rewarded 
within  the  setting  that  they  function,  and  often  this  is  not  the 
type  of  work  that  is  useful  in  the  public  policy  forum.  To  be 
effective  in  that  forum,  scholars  must  communicate  with 
generalists,  and  this  requires  the  ability  to  interpret  results  in 
ways  that  can  be  understood  and  acted  upon  by  busy  people. 
Perhaps  the  graduate  schools  of  public  policy  will  develop 
professionals  who  understand  the  needs  of  the  groups  they 
hope  to  influence;  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason,  however,  why 
all  of  the  social  sciences  cannot  make  valuable  contributions, 
but  academics  (particularly  the  untenured)  who  do  so  must 
not  be  penalized. 
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In  my  comments  directed  to  the  statistical  agencies,  I  will 
not  discuss  the  many  suggestions  for  survey  changes  made 
during  this  conference,  since  others  have  done  that  well. 
Instead,  I  have  a  few  general  comments  that  are  applicable  to 
the  topic  of  this  conference,  as  well  as  others. 

First,  the  discussion  brought  to  mind  Earl  Cheit’s  observa¬ 
tion,  some  years  ago,  that  statistical  agencies  and  museums 
share  in  common  a  tendency  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on 
acquisitions  but  relatively  little  on  analysis  (or  display)  of 
those  acquisitions.  We  still  have  not  reached  the  point  where 
social  scientists  have  ready  and  easy  access  to  the  survey  data 
bases  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  other 
agencies.  For  example,  in  work  underway  at  Brookings,  we 
recently  had  hoped  to  use  the  Survey  of  Income  and 
Education,  as  well  as  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  the 
ligh  school  graduating  class  of  1972.  Although,  in  both  cases, 
lata  tapes  are  available,  extensive  cleanup  and  other  work  are 
still  required  before  the  information  can  be  readily  used  for 
esearch.  In  the  case  of  SIE,  the  would-be  user  must  stand 
eady  to  purchase  more  than  10  separate  data  tapes.  Perhaps 
:hese  problems  are  inevitable,  but  if  each  agency  were  success- 
:ul  in  arguing  that  a  greater  share  of  its  budget  should  be  spent 
>n  intramural  research  and  analysis,  a  more  useful  product 
vould  emerge. 


A  second  and  very  different  point  is  the  need  for  surveys 
to  be  designed  to  capture  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
variables  of  interest,  rather  than  merely  recording  their 
absolute  sizes  at  any  given  date.  In  economists’ jargon,  this  is  a 
plea  for  more  emphasis  on  flows  rather  than  on  stocks.  The 
reason  for  this  request  is  that  virtually  any  policy  change  one 
can  imagine  will  have  little  immediate  effect  on  the  total  stock 
of  individuals  of  whatever  type  or  grouping  one  is  interested 
in,  but  can  have  an  effect  on  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
group  under  consideration.  Thus,  for  policy  purposes,  surveys 
should  always  be  designed  in  ways  that  can  detect  changes  in 
variables  rather  than  simply  total  size. 

A  final  point  concerns  the  incompatibility  of  surveys 
designed  by  different  agencies,  although  concerned  with  the 
same  sector  of  the  economy.  A  recent  editorial  in  Science 
magazine  [1]  discussed  this  problem  well  in  the  context  of 
surveys  about  academic  science.  In  these  several  surveys,  the 
editorial  pointed  out  that  fields  of  science  are  defined  dif¬ 
ferently,  levels  of  aggregation  differ,  and  basic  definitions 
differ,  resulting  in  only  limited  use  being  made  of  merged 
files  linking  surveys  about  the  same  population.  Perhaps  the 
current  Congressional  interest  in  a  Federal  Education  Data 
Acquisition  Council  (FEDAC)  will  be  a  step  toward  improving 
this  situation. 
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One  strong  theme  running  through  these  papers  and  com¬ 
mentaries  is  the  need  for  statistics  on  transitions-the  changes 
people  undergo  from  enrolled  to  dropout  and  back  again,  from 
employed  to  unemployed,  from  nonpoor  to  poor,  etc.  Barbara 
Bergmann  asks  for  good  data  on  flows  (that  is,  transitions) 
from  employed  to  unemployed  and  vice  versa,  data  on  flows 
between  these  states  and  not  in  the  labor  force,  and  data  on 
the  duration  of  these  states  [1].  Harold  Watts  and  Felicity 
Skidmore  point  out  that  household  configurations  are  transi¬ 
tory  [4]  ,  and  Reynolds  Farley  and  Suzanne  Bianchi  ask  for 
data  on  the  rapidity  of  household  change,  the  differences  in 
the  impact  of  widowhood  and  divorce  on  various  population 
groups,  and  how  long  children  spend  in  families  [3] .  Isabel 
Sawhill,  in  her  discussion  of  Nancy  Barrett’s  paper,  points 
out  that  divorce-which  breaks  the  relationships  through 
which  most  women  are  connected  to  the  wage  and  salary  pro¬ 
ducing  parts  of  the  economy-is  one  of  the  prime  factors 
throwing  women  into  poverty.  We  are  not  getting  the  data 
we  need  on  these  transitions. 

Our  statistical  system  relies  on  survey  designs  that  produce 
the  world’s  best  statistics  on  the  state  of  the  population— its 
enrollment,  level  of  education,  labor  force  status,  poverty 
status,  etc.  Few,  if  any,  countries  produce  statistical  series 
having  the  substantive  richness  and  technical  quality  illus¬ 
trated,  for  example,  in  the  charts  presented  in  the  Farley- 
Bianchi  paper. 

What  we  get  from  most  of  our  surveys  is  cross-sectional 
estimates  of  the  numbers  of  people  in  various  statuses.  But 
when  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  change,  what  we  get,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  net  change,  measured  very  roughly  by  com¬ 
paring  cross-sectional  estimates.  We  get  very  little  data  on 
transitions. 

We  don’t  put  up  with  this  in  our  basic  population  figures. 
We  insist  on  the  components  of  change,  that  is,  how  many 
people  were  bom,  how  many  died,  and  how  many  migrated. 
Why?  Because  it  makes  an  enormous  difference  how  change 
occurs.  The  numbers  of  people  involved  in  these  processes 
have  at  least  as  much  meaning  for  us  as  the  size  of  the  net 
change.  This  is  no  less  true  of  employment,  marital  status, 
household  membership,  poverty,  and  other  matters. 

We  need  data  on  transitions  between  these  states,  and  if  our 
current  statistical  designs  won’t  produce  them,  new  designs 
will  be  necessary.  However,  I  share  the  view  that  our  present 
designs  are  up  to  the  task;  they  just  have  not  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  We  know  how  to  conduct  followup  surveys  of 
divorce  records.  We  can  learn  to  get  transition  data  from  our 
major  surveys  if  we  use  them  in  a  truly  longitudinal  fashion. 
For  example,  Leonard  Norry  pointed  out,  in  his  remarks  from 
the  floor,  that  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  now  returns 
annually  to  the  same  housing  units.  Moreover,  the  Current 


Population  Survey  returns  annually  to  half  the  housing  units 
visited  1  year  prior.  They  can  give  us  longitudinal  data  on 
housing  units  but  not  on  all  of  the  people  who  live  in  them. 
Those  who  get  married  or  divorced,  or  get  a  job,  or  have 
another  child  are  likely  to  have  left  by  the  time  we  return.  It  is 
essential  to  follow  them,  and  experience  with  such  followups 
shows  that  it  can  be  done  very  satisfactorily. 

We  have  good  economic  accounts  in  this  country  and  fair 
demographic  accounts.  If  we  make  progress  in  developing  data 
on  transitions,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  a  set  of 
social  accounts  too.  From  what  1  have  heard  here,  the 
expectations  of  this  conference  will  not  have  been  met  until 
we  have  made  such  progress. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  work  of  this 
conference  will  not  be  done  until  we  look  not  only  at  women’s 
issues  but  also  at  national  issues  as  they  impact  on  and  involve 
women.  We  have  heard  that  we  need  statistics  on  child  care, 
welfare,  dependency,  and  job  discrimination  and  that  we  need 
such  data  for  program  planning  and  to  keep  score  on 
affirmative  action.  My  point  is  that  we  also  need  statistics  that 
answer  questions  about  what  is  happening  to  the  society  as  a 
whole,  so  that  we  can  understand  the  data  on  what  is 
happening  to  women.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  thrust  of  Barbara 
Reagan’s  call  for  the  examination  of  societal  changes  related  to 
the  status  of  women. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  largest  birth  cohorts  in  U.S. 
history  have  been  finishing  school  and  entering  the  labor 
market.  This  has  occurred  at  a  time  of  extraordinary  demands 
from  women  of  all  ages  for  jobs  and  careers  and  rising 
demands  from  minorities  for  the  same  things.  And,  all  this  has 
happened  at  a  time  of  unusually  slow  economic  growth-at 
times,  a  recession. 

We  will  not  understand  the  implications  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  for  young  people,  for  women,  for  minorities,  or  for 
anyone  else,  until  we  ask  and  answer  the  following  questions. 
What  has  happened  over  the  past  10  or  20  years  to  the  match 
between  qualifications  and  entering  job  levels?  What  has 
happened  to  the  pace  of  advance  from  entering  level  to 
journeyman  level?  What  has  happened  to  the  aspirations  and 
expectations  of  new  workers  as  they  compare  their  exper¬ 
ience  with  that  of  their  older  colleagues?  What  has 
happened  to  their  sense  of  their  own  future  and  their 
commitment  to  the  system?  Richard  Easterlin  has  suggested 
that  clues  to  some  of  these  questions  may  be  found  in  high 
unemployment  and  relatively  lower  incomes  of  young  people, 
later  marriage,  lower  childbearing,  and  suggestions  of  rising 
social  pathology  [2] . 

In  summary,  we  need  to  keep  score,  and  we  need  to  plan. 
But  the  correction  of  inequities  and  the  meeting  of  needs  will 
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be  worked  out  within  social  and  economic  systems  that  have  that  will  tell  us  more  about  how  these  systems  are  working  and 

dynamics  of  their  own.  We  also  need  statistics  and  research  how  they  are  likely  to  change. 
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This  conference  was  designed  to  examine  the  data  needs 
and  concepts  relating  to  the  status  of  women  in  order  to  insure 
that  reliable  and  useful  information  is  obtained.  “It  is  essential 
that  statistical  data  be  available  for  making  sound  legislative 
decisions,  for  studying  institutional  changes,  and  breaking 
down  discrimination  barriers.”  I  see  the  Census  Bureau  as 
being  central  to  achievement  of  most  of  these  objectives,  but 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  producer  of  statistics  relating  to 
women  includes  many  other  departments  and  agencies  not 
mentioned  in  our  2  days  of  deliberation.  For  example,  I 
have  three  case  studies  under  the  category  that  I  will  call 
“Income,  Occupation,  and  Employment”: 

1.  Billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to  create  Public 
Service  Employment  jobs  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA).  These  funds  are 
allocated  to  State  and  local  governments.  Thousands  of 
women  will  be  channeled  into  jobs  that  may  or  may  not 
enable  them  to  make  the  transition  later  into  private 
sector  jobs.  Impact  analyses  of  these  programs,  longi¬ 
tudinal  tracking  programs,  and  MIS  systems  at  the  local 
level  are  all  a  part  of  the  statistical  and  analytical 
apparatus  of  these  CETA  programs. 

2.  For  more  than  10  years,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
data,  by  sex,  race/ethnicity,  industry,  occupation,  and 
geographic  location  from  employers  and  unions. 
Recently,  data  on  part-  and  full-time  work  and  wages 
have  been  added  to  questionnaires  submitted  by  State 
and  local  governments.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
instruments  designed  for  higher  education,  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  include  these  data.  The  EEOC  is  an 
agency  with  a  sizeable  statistical  system  that  has  not 
been  examined  by  researchers  to  determine  whether  it  is 
consistent  with  measures  used  elsewhere  or  whether 
there  are  useful  additions.  This  EEOC  data  base  is  an 
alternative  statistical  system  that  would  enable  us  to 
study  institutional  changes  and  to  design  procedures  for 
the  reduction  of  employment  discrimination. 

3.  About  1 .5  billion  dollars  will  be  spent  on  experimental 
demonstration  and  employment  programs  for  youth. 
The  links  between  school  and  work,  career  development, 
health  status,  and  child  care  are  critical  ones.  (I  hope 
that  the  program  managers  understand  that  there  are 
both  female  and  male  unemployed  teenagers.)  Also, 
recommendations  from  the  Commission  on  Unemploy¬ 


ment  Statistics,  Commission  of  Minimum  Wages,  will  be 
significant  for  women  workers. 

Thus,  although  the  Census  Bureau  is  to  be  applauded  for 
this  initial  effort  of  convening  a  conference  of  users  and 
producers  of  statistics,  I  see,  as  a  next  step,  the  necessity  to 
take  an  inventory  across  all  Federal  agencies  on  what  kinds  of 
data  they  now  collect  on  women  (of  all  socioeconomic  groups) 
and  how  these  data  are  related  to  the  major  ongoing  statistical 
series  (CPS,  census,  Social  Security,  (LEED)).  There  are 
enormous  data  banks  on  women  at  ihe  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Defense  Department.  How  do  these  internal 
Government  data  sources  complement  vast  amounts  of  data  on 
women  now  being  collected  by  research  organizations  (under¬ 
taking  large-scale  survey  work  with  Government  funding— 
RAND,  Mathematica,  Urban  Institute,  and  Survey  Research 
Center  at  Michigan)? 

Who  should  do  this  inventory  and  make  the  findings 
available  to  a  variety  of  groups  and  individuals?  The  statistical 
agency  that  Secretary  Kreps  mentioned  in  her  keynote  speech 
is  a  logical  place  to  begin.  What  is  more  important  is  what  kind 
of  mechanism  can  be  established  now  to  begin  to  monitor, 
evaluate,  assess,  and,  perhaps,  modify  the  Federal  statistical 
effort.  Should  it  be  an  external  advisory  group  working  with 
an  interdepartmental  task  force?  How  can  these  issues  remain 
visible?  Need  such  a  group  have  liaison  with  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress?  What  kinds  of  followup  activities  should 
flow  from  this  meeting?  Have  we  identified  all  of  the 
priorities?  Every  participant  at  these  sessions  should  be  sent  a 
sample  questionnaire  asking  him  or  her  to  comment  on  critical 
issues,  deficiencies  in  data,  sources  of  new  data,  and  stories  to 
be  told.  After  these  proceedings  are  released  in  a  form  that 
nonacademicians  understand,  similar  comments  from  women’s 
organizations  and  professional  groups  should  be  sought. 

Another  question  is  how  can  statistical  treatment  of  data, 
which  may  be  of  enormous  significance  sometime  in  the 
future,  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  decisionmakers?  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  no  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
conference  of  “reverse  discrimination,”  which  I  define  as  the 
perception  by  some  individuals  that  other  individuals  are 
advancing  at  their  expense.  How  does  a  statistical  system 
respond  to  this  issue?  Were  adequate  data  available  to  have 
anticipated  an  issue  that  would  have  been  so  divisive  in  the 
larger  society? 

How  can  we  more  effectively  utilize  the  data  that  are  already 
available?  How  can  we  initiate  dialogue  between  the  decision- 
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makers  and  those  from  the  external  social  science  research 
community  who  could  be  helpful?  How  can  we  achieve  some 
of  the  objectives  of  this  conference,  given  certain  budgetary 
constraints?  Publication  of  proceedings  cannot  be  the 
final  phase  of  this  effort.  Some  standing  or  ad  hoc  committee 
should  meet  with  Secretary  Kreps  to  identify  the  options, 


costs,  benefits,  and  future  courses  of  action.  Some  of  the 
findings  from  this  conference  could  shape  the  lives  of  women 
during  the  next  century.  Thus,  I  see  action  and  advocacy,  as 
well  as  statistical  talent,  as  being  basic  ingredients  for 
formulating  a  future  program.  We  have  heard  from  the  data 
users.  The  data  producers  must  now  respond. 
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IN  RETROSPECT:  SUMMARY  AND  ISSUES 


Barbara  B.  Reagan 

Southern  Methodist  University 
and 

Conference  Coordinator 


The  charge  for  this  conference  was  to  consider  the  status  of 
women  and  related  societal  changes  and  then  to  suggest 
additional  data  needed  in  Federal  statistics  or  additional 
tabulations  of  data  already  being  collected.  Secretary  Kreps 
also  asked  us  to  remember  the  practical  constraints  of 
confidentiality,  limited  money,  sample  reliability,  limited 
public  willingness  to  provide  data,  and  the  limited  space  to 
publish  analytical  detail  as  we  explored  the  changes  so  greatly 
needed. 

This  was  a  conference  whose  time  had  come.  Clearly,  all 
felt  the  urgency  of  the  questions  raised. 

The  discussions  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  statistical  representatives.  The  immediate  effect  and  an 
idea  of  future  effects  are  reflected  in  the  agency  responses  in 
this  part  of  the  report.  For  example,  note  the  efforts  made 
since  the  conference  to  provide  separate  estimates  of  income 
from  (a)  alimony  payments  and  (b)  child  support.  Many  of  the 
other  suggestions,  such  as  new  household  typologies,  are  being 
considered  following  the  conference  but  will  take  longer  to 
implement  even  though  no  new  data  are  required.  Subse¬ 
quently,  there  should  be  a  further  ripple  effect  through  the 
association  of  participants  with  others  and  the  publication  of 
this  report. 

This  conference  brought  together  statistical  policymakers 
and  a  sample  of  the  most  outstanding  among  the  academic 
researchers  across  the  country  who  had  been  working  on 
various  topics  relating  to  women— occupation,  income, 
education,  health,  household  and  family  issues,  and  discrim¬ 
ination.  These  topics  really  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and 
the  discussion  interrelated  them  throughout  the  2-day  con¬ 
ference. 

Papers  and  formal  discussion  were  commissioned  among 
academic  researchers.  Producers  of  statistics  were  not  used  as 
formal  discussants  of  the  conference  papers,  because  the 
Steering  Committee  felt  that  these  issues  crosscut  the  statis¬ 
tical  producers  from  various  agencies,  and  time  could  not  be 
allotted  in  a  formal  way  to  each  statistical  producer.  However, 
the  invitations  carefully  asked  for  representatives  from  each  of 
the  major  statistical  agencies.  Papers  were  sent  out  to  the 
participants  in  advance  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  program 
time  could  be  set  aside  for  formal  and  informal  discussion  of 
the  concepts,  alternative  ideas,  gaps  in  the  papers,  and  related 
ideas.  The  floor  discussion  provided  opportunities  for  the  data 
producers  to  answer,  “We’ve  been  working  for  this  for  years, 
and  we  do  agree  it’s  important,”  or,  “Yes,  but  it  isn’t 
practical.”  The  discussion  included  cost  considerations,  con¬ 
fidentiality  problems,  and  practicality  issues,  as  well  as  the 


overwhelming  needs  we  all  saw  for  coping  with  change  and 
having  statistics  respond  to  change. 

Most  importantly,  paper  writers  and  formal  discussants 
were  asked  to  revise  their  papers  for  publication  in  this  volume 
to  reflect  the  discussion  from  the  floor  and  to  respond  to  it. 
Therefore,  this  volume,  although  based  on  the  proceedings  of  a 
conference,  is  not  a  verbatim  transcript.  It  is  far  more. 
Furthermore,  after  the  conference,  the  data  producers  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  prepared  responses 
to  those  conference  issues  appropriate  to  the  concerns  and 
missions  of  their  agencies;  these  agency  responses  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  section.  Thus,  we  hope  that  this  volume  will  be 
useful  to  data  producers  and  users  on  the  important  topics 
of  what  statistics  are  needed  to  be  able  to  assess  the  status 
of  women  in  this  country,  to  estimate  women’s  probable 
future,  and  to  eliminate  any  deficiencies. 

As  a  background  for  the  responses  of  the  statistical 
agencies,  the  highlights  of  the  discussion  are  summarized  here 
to  focus  on  the  issues. 

The  overarching  problem  noted  was  the  constraint  imposed 
by  conscious  and  unconscious  acceptance  of  outmoded  stereo¬ 
types.  Nearly  all  of  the  papers  called  attention  to  the  changing 
patterns  in  households,  families,  and  labor  force  participation 
which  make  inappropriate  the  former  assumptions  underlying 
analytical  paradigms  in  research  relating  to  American  women. 

The  major  trends  discussed  were  the  increase  in  one-person 
households,  particularly  among  the  young;  the  shifting  com¬ 
position  of  family  units  over  time  (not,  let  me  stress,  a 
lessened  importance  of  the  family,  but  family  re-formation  over 
time);  the  increase  in  multiearner  families;  and  the  importance 
of  women  in  the  role  of  the  only  breadwinner  in  a  family  with 
dependents. 

Four  examples  of  the  many  stereotypes  that  no  longer  fit 
are  as  follows: 

1.  A  family  has  a  single  head. 

2.  The  male  breadwinner  has  dependents,  including  his  wife. 

3.  Women  workers  are  secondary  workers  in  the  labor 
force,  with  the  implication  of  second-best  jobs  for 
secondary  workers. 

4.  Life  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  stages:  Education, 
work,  and  retirement  with  enjoyment. 

Data  needs  and  other  issues  relating  to  women  called  for  by 
the  conference  participants  are  presented  in  the  following 
outline. 
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ISSUES  IN  FEDERAL  STATISTICAL  NEEDS 
RELATING  TO  WOMEN 

A.  Longitudinal  Data  Needed 

1.  Data  to  study  changing  patterns  of  labor  force 
behavior  by  sex,  especially  occupational  mobility,  job 
turnover,  gaps  in  employment  and  mobility,  the 
transitions  among  employment,  unemployment,  and 
nonparticipation,  the  duration  of  these  states,  and 
factors  influencing  them. 

2.  Data  on  public  service  jobs  under  CETA  and  special 
programs  for  employment  and  education  of  youth, 
and  the  transition  of  these  workers  into  the  private 
sector,  classified  by  sex. 

3.  Income-sharing  information,  as  well  as  data  on 
individual  earnings  by  sex  over  time. 

4.  Data  on  the  rapidity  of  household  change  and  how 
individuals  move  over  time  among  various  types  of 
households,  and  the  average  length  of  the  interval 
which  adults  and  children  spend  in  different  types  of 
households. 

5.  Statistics  on  career  paths  of  academic  personnel  at  all 
educational  levels  and  on  educational  development  by 
sex. 

6.  Data  on  health  status  and  health  care. 

The  possibility  of  meeting  longitudinal  data  needs  by 
merging  CPS  data  with  Social  Security  and  IRS  data, 
of  course  needing  to  protect  confidentiality,  was 
raised.  Combination  of  the  CPS  sample  into  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  file  was  suggested. 

B.  Cross-Section  Data— New  Data  Needed 

1.  BLS  establishment  data  including  turnover  data  by 
sex,  race,  and  major  occupation  (three-way  classifi¬ 
cation). 

2.  Data  on  employer  attitudes  collected  from  time  to 
time  along  with  establishment  data. 

3.  Job  vacancy  data. 

4.  Counts  of  public  service  officials  by  sex  and  race 
(two-way  classification). 

5.  Data  on  fringe  benefits  and  pensions  by  sex  of 
recipient. 

6.  The  use  of  occupation  data  would  benefit  from 
measures  of  variation  in  skill  requirements  within 
groups,  studies  on  the  consistency  of  employer  and 
employee  classifications  of  occupation,  and  a  stand¬ 
ardized  occupational  classification  system. 

7.  Data  on  nonmarket  productive  activities,  including 
time  input,  and  on  the  wages  that  would  be  required 
to  draw  homemakers  into  the  paid  work  force  (i.e., 
reservation  wages). 

8.  Information  on  the  use  of  child-care  facilities  by  age 
of  child,  marital  status  and  occupation  of  parent(s), 
cost  of  care,  and  location  of  facility. 

9.  Separate  data  on  income  from  child-support  payments 
and  from  alimony  payments,  along  with  information 
on  the  amount  of  such  support  payments  due. 

10.  Data  on  economic  arrangements  of  divorce  by  State. 

11.  Data  on  fraternal  or  paternal  support  for  children,  as 
well  as  maternal. 


12.  Data  on  the  extent  and  financing  of  abortion  services, 
factors  affecting  supply  and  demand  of  these  ser¬ 
vices,  and  links  to  subsequent  births. 

13.  Measures  of  the  duration  and  replication  of  certain  sta¬ 
tuses,  such  as  poverty  status  or  single-parent  family 
status,  to  quantify  the  dynamic  processes  for  policy 
formulation. 

14.  Data  on  the  physical  and  mental  health  status  of 
women  of  all  ages. 

C.  Cross-Section  Data— New  Tabulations  Needed 
of  Currently  Collected  Data 

1.  Data  on  new  household  typologies.  The  version 
suggested  at  the  conference  classifies  households  as 
single-person  units,  couples,  parent-child  units  (sub¬ 
divided  by  one  and  two  parents),  three-generation 
units,  etc.  This  typology  emphasizes  the  childrearing 
unit  and  can  be  built  up  from  questions  already  being 
asked. 

2.  Separate  income  breakdowns  for  men  and  women  for 
various  household  types. 

3.  Data  on  the  flow  of  students  from  secondary  to  higher 
education  by  sex,  race,  and  income  (three-way  classi¬ 
fication). 

4.  Data  on  average  or  median  wage  rate  by  occupation, 
sex,  and  race  (three-way  classification). 

5.  Statistics  on  hours  of  work  by  sex,  and  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  part-time  and  flex-time  jobs. 

6.  Occupational  data  at  the  three-digit  level  on  an  annual 
basis  by  sex  and  race  (two-way  classification). 

7.  Monthly  data  on  occupation  by  industry,  race,  and 
sex,  and  on  occupation  by  age,  race,  and  sex  (three- 
way  classifications). 

8.  Local  or  regional  data  on  unemployment  rates  for 
occupation  by  sex  and  race  (two-way  classification), 
and  local  data  on  job  vacancies. 

9.  Data  should  be  presented  by  age  cohort. 

10.  Wherever  appropriate,  data  should  be  classified  by  age 
and  race  as  well  as  sex  (three-way  classification). 

11.  Tabulation  plans  for  the  1980  census  should  reflect 
response  to  this  conference. 

D.  Other  Issues 

1.  An  inventory  should  be  made  across  all  Federal 
agencies  on  data  collected  on  women  of  all  socio¬ 
economic  groups  and  how  such  data  relate  to  the 
major  ongoing  series. 

2.  Communication  should  be  improved  concerning  what 
data  are  available  to  elucidate  issues  relating  to 
women. 

3.  Gender-specific  terms  should  be  removed. 

Why  is  it  that  this  conference  wants  these  changes?  Let  me 
summarize  some  of  the  reasons.  Data  concepts  and  definitions, 
as  well  as  the  choice  of  the  paradigm,  influence  both  the 
questions  asked  and  the  answers  found.  We  want  changes  to 
permit  statistical  analysis  of  men  and  women’s  economic 
situations,  equality  of  opportunity,  and  barriers  to  equal 
advancement  opportunities. 
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We  want  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  analysis  of 
discrimination  by  sex  in  the  marketplace.  We  want  to  see 
research  that  will  avoid  a  demeaned  status  for  women  in  either 
the  terms  used  or  the  analytic  model  used.  We  want  to 
monitor  support  patterns  for  children.  We  want  to  provide  a 
useful  basis  for  policy  questions  related  to  equity,  income  or 
earnings  distributions,  and  distribution  of  wealth  and  property 
rights. 

Changes  in  the  data  collected  and  tabulations  made  are 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  progress  beyond  hypothesis 
generation  and  description  of  results  of  dynamic  processes.  We 
have  said  very  little  about  the  timing  of  change,  except  to 
express  hope  that  tabulation  plans  for  the  1980  census  will 
reflect  response  to  this  conference. 

Academic  researchers  and  policymakers  may  well  talk  past 
each  other  unless  we  recognize  our  differences.  Academicians 
have  the  great  opportunity  to  consider  options  broadly  in  all 
their  diversity,  and  from  this  may  come  imaginative  policy 
suggestions.  In  fact,  however,  many  academicians  are  captives 
of  those  models  that  are  thought  to  yield  the  greatest  expected 
academic  respect,  and  thus,  they  perpetuate  analysis  and 
policy  prescriptions  that  are  based  on  sometimes  ill-fitting 


assumptions.  This  is  a  reasonable,  rational  description  of  the 
constraints  under  which  academicians  operate.  Policymakers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  constrained  to  a  time  frame  that  has  a 
heavy  payoff  for  short-run  solutions  and  instant  analysis.  Also, 
they  have  a  view  of  options  to  be  considered  that  is  heavily 
conditioned  by  the  path  of  what  is  deemed  to  be  politically 
feasible.  Thus,  we  may,  if  we  don’t  watch  out,  talk  past  each 
other. 

With  thanks  to  our  increased  computer  capabilities,  to 
those  who  see  their  professional  responsibilities  as  moving 
back  and  forth  between  the  two  worlds  of  academic  social 
science  researcher  and  political  policymaker,  and  to  those  that 
are  committed  to  expediting  such  movement,  this  conference 
demonstrates  that  we  can  work  together  to  bring  academicians 
and  statistical  policymakers  into  more  effective  focus.  We 
hope  this  volume  will  help  statistical  producers  and  data  users 
deal  on  a  timely  basis  with  the  adjustments  in  data  collection 
and  tabulation  needed  now  in  light  of  major  social  and 
economic  phenomena  of  our  time— the  movement  of  women 
into  the  work  force  in  unprecedented  proportions,  the  shifting 
composition  of  family  units  over  time,  and  a  new  conscious¬ 
ness  of  women’s  status  in  America. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  ISSUES 


Bureau  of  the  Census 


A.  Longitudinal  Data  Needed 

Item  I.  Data  to  study  changing  patterns  of  labor  force 
behavior  by  sex,  especially  occupational  mo¬ 
bility,  job  turnover,  gaps  in  employment  and 
mobility,  the  transitions  among  employment, 
unemployment,  and  nonparticipation,  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  these  states,  and  factors  influencing 
them. 

Response.  The  Census  Bureau  is  currently  planning  for  a 
proposed  new  project,  the  Survey  of  Income 
and  Program  Participation  (SIPP),  which  would 
become  operational  in  the  early  1980’s.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  major  subject  content  of 
this  survey,  or  series  of  surveys,  would  include 
money  and  nonmoney  income,  wealth  and 
assets,  participation  in  Government  income 
transfer  programs,  work  experience,  and  selected 
disability  and  health  topics.  Current  plans  call 
for  the  program  to  have  a  longitudinal  com¬ 
ponent,  including  following  households  which 
move  during  the  period  and  interviewing  a 
portion  of  the  sample  for  2  or  more  years.  The 
basic  design  calls  for  five  (or  six)  quarterly  inter¬ 
views  with  the  same  household.  Such  a  program, 
when  instituted,  would  meet  many  of  the  needs 
mentioned  in  relation  to  longitudinal  work 
experience  and  earnings  data. 

Also,  there  is  potential  for  providing  more 
timely  information  on  labor  force  behavior  from 
the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  gross  flows 
data,  but  further  investigation  of  the  potential 
problems,  including  rotation  group  bias  and 
response  variation  in  the  CPS,  is  warranted.  This 
is  one  of  the  issues  being  addressed  in  a  study 
currently  underway  to  investigate  potential 
methodological  problems  in  the  CPS. 

Merging  CPS  data  with  Social  Security  and  IRS 
data  would  produce  only  a  limited  longitudinal 
file.  Since  a  household  is  in  the  CPS  for  4 
months,  out  for  8  months,  and  back  in  for  4 
months,  only  a  limited  time  frame  is  available.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  voluminous  amount  of 
work  on  matching  these  files  has  already  been 
done  in  (a)  the  1963  Pilot  Link  Study  and  (b) 
the  1973  Match  Study.  The  Population  Division 
of  the  Census  Bureau  has  some  materials  on  the 
results  from  both  of  these  studies,  as  does  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 


Item  3.  Income-sharing  information,  as  well  as  data  on 
individual  earnings  by  sex  over  time. 

Response.  There  currently  is  not  much  information  avail¬ 
able  on  income  jointly  received  by  members  of  a 
family  or  household.  One  notable  exception  is 
the  reinterview  for  the  Survey  of  Income  and 
Education  (SIE),  which  identified  shared  income 
for  several  types  of  income  (e.g.,  self-employ¬ 
ment,  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retirement, 
Supplemental  Security  Income,  dividends, 
interest,  and  rent).  These  data  should  have  high 
validity  because  ot  the  detailed  nature  of  the 
reinterview.  However,  there  are  limitations  since 
the  sample  was  small  (9,000  designated  housing 
units)  and  was  concentrated  in  low  to  moderate 
income  households,  and  the  data  are  available 
only  for  1 976. 

The  SIPP  mentioned  above  would  collect  data 
on  shared  income.  Also,  statistics  on  total 
money  income  and  on  wage  and  salary  income 
by  sex  are  available  annually  from  1947  to  the 
present  from  the  CPS;  data  on  earnings  by  sex 
are  available  from  1948.  These  data  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-60,  “Consumer  Income.” 

Item  4.  Data  on  the  rapidity  of  household  change  and 
how  individuals  move  over  time  among  various 
types  of  households,  and  the  average  length  of 
the  interval  which  adults  and  children  spend  in 
different  types  of  households. 

Response.  We  are  attempting  to  incorporate  the  questions 
necessary  to  provide  this  information  in  the 
planning  stages  for  the  SIPP.  If  we  are  success¬ 
ful,  SIPP  will  collect  information  on  length  of 
time  in  household.  The  proposed  longitudinal 
component  of  SIPP,  which  would  follow 
movers,  would  answer  these  needs. 

Item  5.  Statistics  on  career  paths  of  academic  personnel 
at  all  educational  levels  and  on  educational 
development  by  sex. 

Response.  We  assume  this  item  refers  to  a  suggestion  that 
statistics  be  gathered  on  the  number  of  teachers 
and  professors  by  rank,  institutional  type,  and 
sex,  so  that  studies  could  be  conducted  on  the 
career  progress  of  women  who  work  in  educa- 
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tional  institutions.  The  Census  Bureau  will 
provide  some  limited  statistics  on  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  teachers  in  the  1980  census  occupa¬ 
tional  reports.  However,  a  special  series  of 
surveys  would  be  required  to  provide  all  the  data 
needed.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  such  plans  at 
the  present. 

Item  6.  Data  on  health  status  and  health  care. 

Response.  No  real  longitudinal  data  on  health  status  or 
care  exist  at  present,  but  the  new  Medical 
Expenditure  Survey,  conducted  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  collects  health 
status  information  several  times  during  the  year 
in  which  respondents  are  in  sample.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Survey  of  Income  and 
Program  Participation  (SIPP)  potentially  could 
provide  data  of  a  more  truly  longitudinal  char¬ 
acter. 

B.  Cross-Section  Data— New  Data  Needed 

Item  4.  Counts  of  public  service  officials  by  sex  and 
race  (two-way  classification). 

Response.  There  is  work  underway  to  increase  the  detail  of 
occupational  classification  for  public  administra¬ 
tion  employees  for  use  in  the  1980  census.  It  is 
not  feasible  for  the  Census  of  Governments  to 
collect  such  data,  because  the  information  is 
derived  by  the  State  and  local  governments  from 
payroll  records,  which  normally  do  not  contain 
sex  or  race  information. 

Item  5.  Data  on  fringe  benefits  and  pensions  by  sex  of 
recipient. 

Response.  The  proposed  Survey  of  Income  and  Program 
Participation  (SIPP)  would  provide  data  on 
several  sources  of  nonmoney  income,  including 
fringe  benefits,  for  persons  at  all  income  levels. 
Data  on  pension  income  for  women  and  men  are 
currently  available  from  March  Current  Popula¬ 
tion  Surveys.  These  data  identify  the  source  of 
the  pension  income  (private,  Federal,  State,  or 
local)  and  age  of  the  recipient. 

Item  6.  The  use  of  occupation  data  would  benefit  from 
measures  of  variation  in  skill  requirements 
within  groups,  studies  on  the  consistency  of 
employer  and  employee  classifications  of  occu¬ 
pation,  and  a  standardized  occupational  classifi¬ 
cation  system. 

Response.  There  has  been  some  private  research  in  the  area 
of  variability  within  census  occupation  groups. 
This  research  utilized  a  sample  file  which  con¬ 
tains  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  codes 
and  scores  and  census  occupation  codes.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  a  file  will  also  be  available  after 
the  1980  census. 


The  1970  census  evaluation  study,  titled  The 
Employer  Record  Check  (PHC(E)-12),  did 
provide  information  on  the  consistency  of 
employer  and  employee  reports  on  occupation. 
However,  such  a  study  is  not  planned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  1980  census. 

The  Census  Bureau  will  base  its  1980  census 
occupation  classification  on  the  Standard  Occu¬ 
pational  Classification  Manual,  issued  in  January 
1978  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Office 
of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards. 

Item  7.  Data  on  nonmarket  productive  activities,  in¬ 
cluding  time  input,  and  on  the  wages  that  would 
be  required  to  draw  homemakers  into  the  paid 
work  force  (i.e.,  reservation  wages). 

Response.  The  organization,  ACTION,  has  conducted  at 
least  one  survey  of  volunteer  work.  Some 
independent  research  on  “reservation  wages”  has 
been  done  using  the  National  Longitudinal 
Surveys,  under  the  direction  of  Ohio  State 
University,  Center  for  Human  Resources 
Research. 

Item  8.  Information  on  the  use  of  child-care  facilities 
by  age  of  child,  marital  status  and  occupation  of 
parent(s),  cost  of  care,  and  location  of  facility. 

Response.  The  1974  October  Current  Population  Survey 
included  questions  on  child-care  arrangements  of 
children  3  to  6  years  old  which  resulted  in  a 
publication  of  characteristics  of  children  attend¬ 
ing  day-care  centers  by  age,  and  by  marital 
status  and  employment  status  of  the  mother.  No 
information  was  collected  on  cost  or  location. 
The  National  Longitudinal  Surveys,  mentioned 
previously,  also  have  included  questions  on 
child-care  arrangements.  The  proposed  SIPP 
survey  may  collect  more  detailed  statistics  on 
child-care  arrangements,  but  these  data  probably 
would  not  be  available  until  the  mid- 1980’s. 

Also,  analysis  (by  Harriet  Presser  and  Mary 
Powers)  of  the  June  1977  supplement  to  the 
CPS  provided  information  on  the  potential  use 
of  child-care  facilities  under  certain  contin¬ 
gencies. 

Item  9.  Separate  data  on  income  from  child-support 
payments  and  from  alimony  payments,  along 
with  information  on  the  amount  of  such  support 
payments  due. 

Response.  Separate  data  on  income  from  child-support 
payments  and  from  alimony,  and  data  on  such 
support  payments  due,  would  be  available  in  the 
future  from  the  Survey  of  Income  and  Program 
Participation  (SIPP).  Currently,  very  limited 
data  on  the  amounts  of  alimony  and  child- 
support  payments  received  have  been  tabulated 
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from  the  1976  Survey  of  Income  and  Education 
(SIE)  and  the  CPS.  More  extensive  data,  includ¬ 
ing  some  State  data,  were  tabulated  from  the 
SIE  and  published  in  a  report  released  in  June 
1979.  To  address  the  issue  of  the  amount  of 
alimony  and  child-support  payments  due,  as  well 
as  other  issues,  current  plans  call  for  separate 
supplements  to  the  CPS  in  April  1979  and 
April  1981.  However,  to  obtain  very  detailed 
data  at  the  State  level,  a  multimillion-dollar 
follow-on  survey  to  the  1980  census  would 
be  required. 

Item  10.  Data  on  economic  arrangements  of  divorce  by 
State. 

Response.  We  had  planned  to  obtain  such  information 
from  a  follow-on  survey  connected  to  the  1976 
SIE,  but  the  funding  was  not  approved.  As  was 
mentioned  in  the  previous  item,  a  multimillion- 
dollar  effort  would  be  required  to  derive  these 
data  for  States. 

Item  11.  Data  on  fraternal  or  paternal  support  for  chil¬ 
dren,  as  well  as  maternal. 

Response.  As  distinguished  from  the  alimony/child-support 
issue,  such  information  probably  would  require 
a  “kin  network  survey.”  It  is  possible  that,  in 
the  near  future,  the  Bureau  would  be  able  to  get 
funding  for  such  a  study. 

Item  12.  Data  on  the  extent  and  financing  of  abortion 
services,  factors  affecting  supply  and  demand  of 
these  services,  and  links  to  subsequent  births. 

Response.  The  National  Survey  of  Family  Growth,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis¬ 
tics,  did  include  questions  on  abortion.  Also,  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  does  maintain  counts 
of  legal  abortions  by  selected  characteristics. 
However,  survey  researchers  within  the  Federal 
Government  generally  are  wary  about  asking 
questions  on  such  a  controversial  and  emotional 
issue. 

Item  13.  Measures  of  the  duration  and  replication  of 
certain  statuses,  such  as  poverty  status  or  single¬ 
parent  family  status,  to  quantify  the  dynamic 
processes  for  policy  formulation. 

Response.  A  detailed  classification  of  single-parent  families 
in  poverty  is  available  annually  from  the  CPS, 
but  no  longitudinal  data  are  available  at  present. 
The  SIPP  would  provide  longitudinal  data,  since 
it  would  enable  researchers  to  examine  the 
effect  of  participation  in  various  Government 
transfer  programs  and  other  factors  on  the 
duration  and  replication  of  poverty. 

The  whole  area  of  durations  in  various  status 
categories  is  more  a  question  of  analytic 


approach  than  a  data  collection  problem.  There 
is  currently  much  interest  in  the  “life-course” 
analysis  method,  and  we  will  be  attempting  to 
design  tables  that  can  be  used  in  such  analyses. 

Item  14.  Data  on  the  physical  and  mental  health  status  of 
women  of  all  ages. 

Response.  The  Health  Interview  Survey  and  the  Health 
Examination  Survey,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  provide  data  on 
physical  health  status.  Certain  questions  on 
depression  have  been  included  in  the  Health 
Examination  Survey  and  on  the  1 97 8  Disability 
Survey,  sponsored  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  is  working  on  the  development  of 
measures  of  mental  disorders. 

C.  Cross-Section  Data-New  Tabulations  Needed  of 

Currently  Collected  Data 

Item  1.  Data  of  new  household  typologies.  The  version 
suggested  at  the  conference  classifies  households 
as  single-person  units,  couples,  parent-child  units 
(subdivided  by  one  and  two  parents),  three- 
generation  units,  etc.  This  typology  emphasizes 
the  childrearing  unit  and  can  be  built  up  from 
questions  already  being  asked. 

Response.  New  household  typologies  are  being  developed 
to  coincide  with  our  new  relationship  question 
for  the  1980  census.  They  may  not  be  in  the 
exact  form  suggested,  but  our  method  of  dis¬ 
aggregating  will  allow  for  analysis  of  the  types 
cited.  We  likely  will  publish  such  information  in 
the  series  of  subject  reports  based  on  the  1980 
census. 

Item  2.  Separate  income  breakdowns  for  men  and 
women  for  various  household  types. 

Response.  Income  distributions  for  men  and  women,  by 
relationship  to  the  family  head,  are  available 
annually  since  1947  from  the  CPS.  In  the  past, 
income  data  by  type  of  family  have  followed  a 
fairly  rigid  classification:  Husband-wife;  male 
head,  no  wife  present;  and  female  head,  no 
husband  present.  Since  family  and  household 
structure  has  undergone  pronounced  changes, 
additional  tabulations  are  being  programmed 
and  most  likely  will  appear  in  an  upcoming 
income  report.  Some  of  the  categories  in  these 
tables  are  two-parent  and  one-parent  families 
with  only  one  child  present,  married  couples, 
and  families  with  subfamilies  present;  and  for 
unrelated  individuals,  those  who  are  unattached 
(single),  living  in  group  quarters,  or  other. 

Item  3.  Data  on  the  flow  of  students  from  secondary  to 
higher  education  by  sex,  race,  and  income 
(three-way  classification). 
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Response.  The  Census  Bureau  has  been  requested  in  the 
past  to  tabulate  year  of  high  school  graduation 
by  income,  sex,  race,  and  whether  enrolled  in 
college  for  several  CPS  years  to  assist  in  a  study 
of  the  social  characteristics  of  first-time  college 
students.  However,  these  tables  were  not  run 
because  of  the  great  cost  involved.  Although  a 
limited  amount  of  information  on  year  of  high 
school  graduation  has  been  published  in  annual 
CPS  reports,  the  detailed  tabulations  requested 
have  not  been  completed  because  of  the  cost 
and  the  limitations  of  sample  size  in  the  CPS. 
However,  a  great  deal  of  information  on  college 
enrollment  by  age  is  currently  available  and 
should  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description 
of  the  changes  in  college  enrollment  by  social 
characteristics  of  students.  Further  analysis  of 
these  data  is  now  underway  in  the  Census 
Bureau. 

Item  4.  Data  on  average  or  median  wage  rate  by 
occupation,  sex,  and  race  (three-way  classifi¬ 
cation). 

Response.  This  information  will  not  be  collected  directly 
in  the  1980  census.  However,  using  the  earnings 
and  weeks  worked  data  with  the  new  usual 
hours  worked  question,  better  approximations 
can  be  made.  Wage  rate  questions  are  asked  in 
the  CPS,  and  the  data  are  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Item  5.  Statistics  on  hours  of  work  by  sex,  and  on  the 
availability  of  part-time  and  flex-time  jobs. 

Response.  Decennial  censuses  and  the  CPS  provide  data  on 
hours  worked  by  sex  and  race.  If  “work 
schedule”  data  are  needed,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  the  appropriate  source.  Also,  data  on 
the  availability  of  part-time  and  flex-time  jobs 
would  need  to  be  collected  through  establish¬ 
ment  surveys. 

Item  7.  Monthly  data  on  occupation  by  industry,  race, 
and  sex,  and  on  occupation  by  age,  race,  and 
sex  (three-way  classifications). 

Response.  The  sample  size  of  the  CPS  would  not  permit 
reliable  tabulation  of  detailed  distributions  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

Item  8.  Local  or  regional  data  on  unemployment  rates 
for  occupation  by  sex  and  race  (two-way  classifi¬ 
cation),  and  local  data  on  job  vacancies. 

Response.  The  1980  census  will  provide  local  data  on 
unemployment  and  occupation  by  sex.  Some 
local  data  on  unemployment,  occupation,  and 
job  vacancies  are  currently  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Item  9.  Data  should  be  presented  by  age  cohort. 

Response.  There  is  interest  in  doing  an  age  cohort  report 
based  on  data  from  the  1960,  1970,  and  1980 
censuses,  but  there  are  no  firm  plans  at  this 
point. 

Item  10.  Wherever  appropriate,  data  should  be  classified 
by  age  and  race  as  well  as  sex  (three-way 
classification). 

Response.  Plans  for  1980  census  publications  and  reports 
in  the  Current  Population  Reports  series  are 
responsive  to  these  needs. 

Item  11.  Tabulation  plans  for  the  1980  census  should 
reflect  response  to  this  conference. 

Response.  The  input  received  at  the  conference,  as  well  as 
comments  and  suggestions  from  various  groups 
of  users,  is  a  major  resource  in  our  preparation 
of  tabulation  plans  for  the  1980  census  and 
other  data  collection  activities. 


D.  Other  Issues 

Item  1.  An  inventory  should  be  made  across  all  Federal 
agencies  on  data  collected  on  women  of  all 
socioeconomic  groups  and  how  such  data  relate 
to  the  major  ongoing  series. 

Response.  The  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and 
Standards  potentially  could  initiate  an  agency¬ 
wide  inventory.  Abundant  descriptions  of 
Census  Bureau  data  products  are  available  from 
our  Data  User  Services  Division. 

We  have  compiled  a  reference  sheet  detailing 
selected  reports  containing  data  on  women 
published  by  the  Census  Bureau.  In  addition,  the 
report,  “A  Statistical  Portrait  of  Women  in  the 
U.S.”  ( Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23, 
No.  58),  is  currently  being  updated  and  is 
scheduled  for  release  in  the  fall  of  1979. 

Item  2.  Communication  should  be  improved  on  what 
data  are  available  to  elucidate  issues  relating  to 
women. 

Response.  The  conference  itself  helped  to  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Also,  our  Data  User  Services  Division  has 
made  major  efforts  in  this  area  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

Item  3.  Gender-specific  terms  should  be  removed. 

Response.  Unnecessary  gender  references  have  been 
removed  from  publications  and  other  docu¬ 
ments. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  ISSUES 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


A.  Longitudinal  Data  Needed 

Item  1.  Data  to  study  changing  patterns  of  labor  force 
behavior  by  sex,  especially  occupational  mobil¬ 
ity,  job  turnover,  gaps  in  employment  and 
mobility,  the  transitions  among  employment, 
unemployment,  and  nonparticipation,  the 
duration  of  these  states,  and  factors  influencing 
them. 

Response.  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data  on  occu¬ 
pational  mobility  by  sex  and  race  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  BLS  for  1965-66  and  1972-73  and  will 
be  available  for  1977-78  in  1979.  Data  on  job 
tenure  were  published  for  1965-66,  1967-68, 
and  1972-73  and  are  now  available  for  1977-78. 
Information  on  the  job  search  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  is  available  for  1972  and  1976,  and 
of  the  employed  for  1976.  BLS  reports  on  the 
gross  flows  of  men  and  women  in  and  out  of  the 
labor  force  were  published  in  1963,  1968,  and 
1977.  BLS  and  Census  Bureau  staff  are  seeking 
ways  to  reduce  known  biases  in  the  gross  flow 
statistics,  so  that  the  data  can  be  published  on  a 
more  timely  basis. 

B.  Cross-Section  Data— New  Data  Needed 

Item  1 .  BLS  establishment  data  including  turnover  data 
by  sex,  race,  and  major  occupation  (three-way 
classification); 

Item  2.  Data  on  employer  attitudes  collected  from  time 
to  time  along  with  establishment  data; 
and 

Item  3.  Job  vacancy  data. 

Response.  A  nationwide  sample  survey  of  some  160,000 
business  establishments  is  conducted  each 
month  by  BLS  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
States.  Data  on  the  number  of  employees  in 
industries,  their  hours,  and  earnings  are  com¬ 
piled,  analyzed,  and  published  by  BLS  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  annually.  Most  data  are  from 
employers’  payrolls,  and  some  data  series  are  not 
collected  by  sex.  In  June  1978,  BLS  began 
publishing  seasonally  adjusted  monthly  numbers 
of  employed  women  in  39  industries.  This  is  in 


addition  to  the  estimates  published  each  quarter 
for  women  on  the  payrolls  of  402  of  the  419 
industries  covered  in  the  nationwide  survey. 

There  are  a  number  of  unique  factors  that 
circumscribe  BLS’  freedom  of  action  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  survey.  First  is  the 
availability  of  funds.  The  collection  of  statistics 
for  subgroups  of  the  population  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  expensive,  because  sample  sizes  must  be 
expanded  as  the  size  of  the  group  to  be 
represented  gets  smaller.  Second  is  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  records.  Most  establishment  data  are 
collected  directly  from  payroll  records.  Where 
payroll  records  do  not  contain  employee  sex 
identification,  these  data  cannot  be  collected.  In 
recent  years,  employers— partly  in  response  to 
equal  rights  legislation— have  removed  identi¬ 
fying  symbols  from  payroll  records.  Frequently, 
separate  records  are  kept  to  comply  with  various 
laws,  but  these  records  do  not  contain  the 
payroll  hours,  earnings,  and  employment  data 
required  by  BLS.  Thus,  many  employers  are 
unable  to  relate  the  different  statistical  records 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Third  is  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  respondents.  The  BLS  does  not  have 
general  authority  to  compel  respondents  to 
provide  us  with  the  data  required.  We  rely  on 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  respondents.  Many 
well-intentioned  employers  cannot  or  do  not 
wish  to  spend  the  time  required  to  provide 
additional  data  or  to  reprogram  their  entire 
recordkeeping  system  in  order  to  fulfill  a  BLS 
request.  Experimental  work  in  some  areas  has 
indicated  that  the  response  rates  for  an  entire 
survey  can  be  adversely  affected  by  requests  for 
too  much  detail  or  for  data  considered  by  the 
company  to  be  particularly  sensitive. 

Today,  BLS  collects  and  publishes  labor  turn¬ 
over  data  for  all  employees  on  manufacturing 
payrolls  and  three  nonmanufacturing  industries 
(metal  mining,  coal  mining,  and  communica¬ 
tions).  Between  1958  and  1968,  turnover  data 
for  women  employees  in  manufacturing  were 
collected  monthly  and  published  quarterly.  The 
collection  of  the  women’s  data  was  discontinued 
in  1 969  when  job  vacancy  statistics  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  resources  would  not  permit  the 
collection  of  both  data  series.  The  job  vacancy 
series  was  discontinued  in  December  1973. 
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The  problem  of  reintroducing  both  of  these 
series  is  a  major  one,  requiring  each  State 
agency’s  approval  of  changes  in  the  collection 
instrument,  as  well  as  a  large  expansion  in  our 
resources.  Currently,  BLS  is  planning  to  explore 
both  issues  by  means  of  a  pilot  survey  to  be 
conducted  in  four  States  (Texas,  Florida,  Utah, 
and  Massachusetts)  in  the  spring  of  1979. 

Item  9.  Separate  data  on  income  from  child-support 
payments  and  from  alimony  payments,  along 
with  information  on  the  amount  of  such  support 
payments  due. 

Response.  BLS  has  published  the  number  of  recipients  of 
such  payments  from  data  obtained  in  the  CPS 
income  supplement  each  March  but  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  separate  dollar  values  because  of 
the  way  the  data  are  combined  on  the  question¬ 
naire.  Based  on  test  results  in  April  1978,  the 
Census  Bureau  has  collected,  on  an  experimental 
basis,  income  data  for  child-support  and  alimony 
in  a  CPS  supplement  for  April  1979.  Currently, 
BLS  does  not  obtain  separate  expenditure  and 
income  data  for  child-support  and  alimony  in  its 
Consumer  Expenditure  Survey.  This  procedure 
is  being  reviewed  in  light  of  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  CPS. 


C.  Cross-Section  Data— New  Tabulations  Needed 
of  Currently  Collected  Data 

Item  1.  Data  on  new  household  typologies.  The  version 
suggested  at  the  conference  classifies  households 
as  single-person  units,  couples,  parent-child  units 
(subdivided  by  one  and  two  parents),  three- 
generation  units,  etc.  This  typology  emphasizes 
the  childrearing  unit  and  can  be  built  up  from 
questions  already  being  asked. 

Response.  For  the  past  several  years,  BLS  staff  have  been 
actively  pursuing  changes  in  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  publication  of  data  on  households 
and  families.  We  were  instrumental  in  having  the 
collection  of  CPS  data  discontinued  on  the  basis 
of  an  outdated  “head  of  household”  concept  (as 
of  October  1978).  In  1977,  BLS  eliminated  the 
use  of  the  term  “head”  in  connection  with  all 
CPS  data  for  husband-wife  families.  In  July 
1977,  BLS  introduced  quarterly  statistics  on  the 
employment  status  and  interrelationships  of 
individuals  in  families,  and  in  1978,  these 
statistics  were  published  monthly.  BLS  staff  are 
continuing  to  explore  new  ways  to  classify  both 
the  monthly  data  and  the  long-standing  marital- 
family  data  from  the  annual  March  CPS  supple¬ 
ment. 

Item  3.  Data  on  the  flow  of  students  from  secondary  to 
higher  education  by  sex,  race,  and  income 
(three-way  classification). 


Response.  BLS  has  published  statistics  on  the  numbers  and 
proportions  of  high  school  graduates  who  go  on 
to  college  by  sex  since  1959,  and  by  sex  and 
race  since  1967.  Data  for  1978  on  school 
enrollment  by  sex  and  race  are  now  available. 

Item  4.  Data  on  average  or  median  wage  rate  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  sex,  and  race  (three-way  classification). 

Response.  Earnings  data  are  obtained  for  the  BLS  by  the 
Census  Bureau  through  the  Current  Population 
Survey  (CPS)  and  are  published  by  sex,  age, 
marital  status,  race,  occupation,  union-nonunion 
status,  and  other  characteristics.  Unpublished 
data  are  available  on  request.  Data  on  weekly 
earnings  were  first  collected  in  May  1967  and 
1969-78,  and  data  on  hourly  earnings  in  May 
1973-78.  BLS  plans  to  replace  the  May  series  on 
weekly  and  hourly  earnings  with  a  quarterly 
and  annual  average  series  in  1979. 

Through  its  Industry  and  Area  Wage  Survey  pro¬ 
grams,  the  BLS  publishes  data  on  average, 
straight-time  hourly  or  weekly  earnings  and  earn¬ 
ings  distributions  by  occupation  in  selected  in¬ 
dustries  and  in  70  metropolitan  areas.  Earnings 
are  published  separately  by  sex  except  when  the 
data  are  inadequate  to  provide  reliable  esti¬ 
mates.  Personal  characteristics  other  than  sex  are 
rarely  available  from  establishment  payroll 
records,  as  discussed  in  the  BLS  response  to  B- 
Item  1 ,  above. 

Item  5.  Statistics  on  hours  of  work  by  sex,  and  on  the 
availability  of  part-time  and  flex-time  jobs. 

Response.  Data  on  hours  worked  per  week  are  available 
from  the  CPS  for  1948  forward  and  on  part- 
time  work  for  1954  forward.  Information  on 
usual  weekly  hours,  work  schedules  (number 
of  days  per  week,  shift  work,  and  beginning  and 
ending  hours)  has  been  collected  in  May  begin¬ 
ning  in  1973.  A  series  on  time  lost  from  work  as 
a  result  of  illnesses,  injuries,  and  miscellaneous 
reasons  (excluding  vacations,  holidays,  labor 
disputes,  and  bad  weather)  is  available  for  May 
1973  forward.  BLS  generally  publishes  hours 
statistics  by  sex,  age,  marital  status,  occupation, 
industry,  union-nonunion  status,  and  other 
characteristics,  with  unpublished  data  available 
on  request. 

Item  6.  Occupational  data  at  the  three-digit  level  on  an 

annual  basis  by  sex  and  race  (two-way  classi¬ 

fication); 

and 

Item  7.  Monthly  data  on  occupation  by  industry,  race, 

and  sex,  and  on  occupation  by  age,  race,  and 

sex  (three-way  classifications). 

Response.  Since  1975,  annual  average  CPS  data  at  the 
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3-digit  level  have  been  published  each  year  for 
some  200  occupations  by  sex  and  race.  These 
data  have  been  available  on  an  unpublished  basis 
since  1962.  Currently,  tables  published  monthly 
feature  major  occupations  by  sex  and  age  and 
by  sex  and  race.  Data  on  major  occupation  by 
industry  group  are  published  monthly  for  all 
employed  persons,  with  unpublished  data  by 
sex  and  race  available  on  request. 

Item  8.  Local  or  regional  data  on  unemployment  rates 
for  occupation  by  sex  and  race  (two-way  classifi¬ 
cation),  and  local  data  on  job  vacancies. 

Response.  In  1967,  BLS  began  publishing  annual  average 
CPS  data  on  the  labor  force,  employment, 
unemployment,  and  unemployment  rates  by 
sex  and  race  for  the  10  largest  States  and  20 
metropolitan  areas.  By  1976,  annual  average 
data  by  sex  were  available  for  all  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  30  metropolitan  areas. 
Unemployment  rates  by  sex  are  not  published 
monthly  because  sample  size  precludes  reliable 
estimates  on  a  local  or  regional  basis. 

Item  9.  Data  should  be  presented  by  age  cohort. 

Response.  Although  age  cohort  data  by  sex  are  not  part 
of  the  BLS  regular  data  series,  they  are  included 
in  various  special  studies,  such  as  those  on 
work-life  expectancy  and  labor  force  projec¬ 
tions.  Currently,  BLS  staff  are  engaged  in 
research  on  age  cohort  methodology  for  use  in 
new  studies  on  earnings. 

Item  10.  Wherever  appropriate,  data  should  be  classified 
by  age  and  race  as  well  as  sex  (three-way 
classification). 

Response.  At  present,  over  80  percent  of  the  CPS  data 
published  by  BLS  are  presented  by  sex  and 
about  40  percent  by  race.  Age  is  frequently  in¬ 
cluded  in  sex  and  race  tables.  Upon  request, 
unpublished  data  by  sex  and  race  are  provided 
to  users.  Moreover,  BLS  is  always  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  expanding  the  publication  of  presently  un¬ 
published  data  if  resources  permit. 

As  in  past  years,  BLS  policy  requires  that 
breakdowns  by  sex  and  race  be  considered  in 
all  new  program  designs.  However,  the  principal 
deterrent  to  publication  of  certain  details  from 
the  CPS  by  sex  and  race  is  that  some  of  the 
sample  numbers  are  too  small  to  be  statistically 
reliable.  Logistical  considerations  of  publication 
cost,  space,  and  time  factors,  as  well  as  the 


limitations  on  clerical  and  computer  resources, 
also  impose  some  finite  limits  on  the  amount  of 
data  published.  Nevertheless,  where  a  demon¬ 
strable  need  exists  for  an  expansion  of  publi¬ 
cation  tables,  this  can  often  be  accomplished. 

D.  Other  Issues 

Item  1 .  An  inventory  should  be  made  across  all  Federal 
agencies  on  data  collected  on  women  of  all 
socioeconomic  groups  and  how  such  data  relate 
to  the  major  ongoing  series; 
and 

Item  2.  Communication  should  be  improved  concerning 
what  data  are  available  to  elucidate  issues 
relating  to  women. 

Response.  To  answer  our  data  users’  increasing  needs  for 
current  statistics  on  working  women,  we 
produced  two  new  publications  in  1978.  The 
first  is  the  new  series  of  quarterly  reports, 
Employment  in  Perspective:  Working  Women, 
and  the  second  is  an  inventory  of  all  of  our 
women’s  data,  Where  to  Find  BLS  Statistics  on 
Women,  BLS  Report  530,  1978.  These  publi¬ 
cations  are  free  upon  request.  In  addition,  we 
have  established  a  new  mailing  list  (BLS-326), 
especially  for  persons  interested  in  receiving  our 
publications  on  working  women  and  on  families. 

Item  3.  Gender-specific  terms  should  be  removed. 

Response.  Over  the  past  few  years,  we  have  desexed  all 
occupational  and  other  terms-such  as  changing 
“man  hours”  to  “work  hours”-in  all  BLS 
publications. 

Two  activities  should  be  mentioned  that  could  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  our  statistical  series  over  the  next  decade. 
First  is  the  National  Commission  on  Employment  and 
Unemployment  Statistics,  which  held  its  initial  meetings  in 
1977  to  reassess  the  entire  labor  force  statistical  system  in  this 
country.  The  Commission  continues  to  hold  a  series  of  open, 
in-depth  meetings  and  to  elicit  option  papers  on  many  of  the 
same  issues  discussed  at  this  conference.  Their  iinal  report  is 
due  in  late  1979.  The  second  activity  is  that  of  the  CPS 
Methods  Test  Panel  (MTP).  Phase  I  concerns  CPS  collection 
procedures,  and  plans  for  Phase  II  include  modifications  of 
CPS  questions  on  discouraged  workers,  hours  worked,  and 
unemployment.  The  MTP  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1980 
or  1981.  The  test  results  will  provide  guidance  in  the  redesign 
of  the  CPS  questionnaire  which  will  incorporate  many  o(  the 
National  Commission’s  recommendations.  A  large-scale  test 
panel  is  planned  for  1981. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  ISSUES 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


A.  Longitudinal  Data  Needed 

Item  5.  Statistics  on  career  paths  of  academic  personnel 
at  all  educational  levels  and  on  educational 
development  by  sex. 

Response.  The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES)  has  a  very  adequate  data  bank  of 
statistics  on  academic  personnel  at  all  levels  and 
educational  development  by  sex.  These  data  are 
not  longitudinal,  but  they  are  detailed  time 
series  showing  (in  the  aggregate)  the  numbers, 
proportions,  and  salaries  of  women  employees  in 
education  by  field,  rank  or  grade,  type  of 
institution,  etc.  We  also  have  time  series  of 
similar  data  for  women  administrators  in  higher 
education.  Some  of  our  data  on  numbers  and 
salaries  of  women  go  back,  with  considerable 
consistency  of  definitions  and  categories,  to  the 
academic  year  1962-63. 

All  of  our  enrollment  data  are  broken  out  by 
sex. 


B.  Cross-Section  Data— New  Data  Needed 

Item  2.  Data  on  employer  attitudes  collected  from  time 
to  time  along  with  establishment  data. 

Response.  Our  Vocational  Education  Data  System,  which 
we  expect  to  implement  in  1979,  will  be 
generating  data  on  employer  attitudes  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  establishments  employing 
women  will  be  classified  and  tabulated. 


C.  Cross-Section  Data— New  Tabulations  Needed 
of  Currently  Collected  Data 

Item  3.  Data  on  the  flow  of  students  from  secondary  to 
higher  education  by  sex,  race,  and  income 
(three-way  classification). 

Response.  The  data  needs  described  in  this  item  can  be  met 
by  reference  to  our  National  Longitudinal  Sur¬ 
vey.  We  have  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey 
of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972,  which  is  about 
to  be  followed  up  for  the  fourth  time  and  has  an 
enormous  amount  of  data  on  the  flow  of 


students  from  secondary  to  higher  education  by 
sex,  race,  and  income.  There  are  many  addi¬ 
tional  variables  also.  Our  new  NLS  initiative, 
High  School  and  Beyond,  which  has  already 
begun,  has  a  larger  population,  permitting  more 
subsamples,  and  will  be  following  two  groups, 
the  sophomore  and  senior  classes  the  same  year. 

Also,  NCES’  Census  Mapping  Project  restruc¬ 
tures  census  geographic  areas  into  school  district 
aggregates.  This  project  was  carried  out  using 
1970  census  data  and  is  also  being  planned  for 
the  1980  census  to  provide  data  for  educational 
administrative  areas. 


D.  Other  Issues 

Item  1.  An  inventory  should  be  made  across  all  Federal 
agencies  on  data  collected  on  women  of  all 
socioeconomic  groups  and  how  such  data  relate 
to  the  major  ongoing  series; 
and 

Item  2.  Communication  should  be  improved  concerning 
what  data  are  available  to  elucidate  issues  re¬ 
lating  to  women. 

Response.  NCES  has  a  number  of  activities  which  will 
satisfy,  in  part,  the  needs  described  in  these  two 
items.  NCES  is  assembling  computer  tapes  of  all 
education  data  gathered  by  all  Federal  agencies. 
Work  has  begun  on  creating  consistent  formats 
and  structures  in  relation  to  these  tapes  so  that 
they  can  be  utilized  by  researchers.  In  addition, 
NCES  has  let  a  contract  to  produce  a  computer- 
based  indexing  system  for  all  data  gathered  or 
planned  to  be  gathered  by  any  Federal  agency 
either  addressed  to  an  educational  institution  or 
relating  to  an  educational  issue.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  communication  will  come  with  regular 
directories  and  lists  of  all  these  data  and  data 
bases. 

In  summary,  NCES  is  quite  prepared  to  assist  anyone 
undertaking  efforts  to  better  understand  or  better  communi¬ 
cate  the  status  of  women  in  education,  either  as  students  or  as 
employees.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  conference  will 
help  to  publicize  and  stimulate  increased  use  of  these  data  in 
the  future. 
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PROGRAM 


Census  Bureau 
Conference  on 

Issues  in  Federal 
Statistical  Needs 
Relating  to  Women 

April  27-28,  1978 


).S.  Department  of  Commerce 
UREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 
Vashington,  D  C. 


LOCATION: 

Holiday  Inn 

8120  Wisconsin  Ave. 

Bethesda,  Maryland 


MEETING  ROOMS: 

Program  Sessions — Versailles  1-2 
Luncheons,  dinner — Versailles  3-4 
Hospitality  Room — Maryland  Room 


REGISTRATION: 

6:00-10:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  2b — Second  Floor  Lobby 

7:30-8:30  a.m. 

Thursday,  April  27 — Second  Floor  Lobby 


OBJECTIVES 


This  Conference  on  Issues  in  Federal  Statistical 
Needs  Relating  to  Women  is  the  first  ot  its  type, 
designed  to  examine  the  data  needs  and  concepts 
relating  to  the  status  of  women  in  order  to  insure 
that  reliable  and  useful  information  is  obtained.  It  is 
essential  that  statistical  data  be  available  lor  making 
sound  legislative  decisions,  for  studying 
institutional  changes,  and  breaking  down 
discrimination  barriers.  It  is  anticipated  that 
meaningful  discussion  of  these  issues  by  data 
suppliers  and  data  users  will  result  in  a  better 
understanding  of  data  deficiencies,  the  design  of 
new  statistical  series,  revision  of  statistical 
terminology,  where  necessary,  and  delineation  of 
areas  for  further  research  and  analysis. 
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CONFERENCE 

AGENDA 


8:45-10:00  a. m.  Session  A — OPENING 

•  Call  to  Order 

Shirley  Kallek 
Bureau  of  the  Census 

•  Introductory  Remarks 

Manuel  D.  Plotkin,  Director 
Bureau  of  the  Census 

•  Opening  Address 

Honorable  )uamta  M.  Kreps 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

•  About  this  Conference 

Dr.  Barbara  B.  Reagan 
Southern  Methodist  University 


10:00-10:15  Coffee  Break 

10:15-11:15  Session  B — INCOME 

•  Chair — Professor  loseph  L.  Gastwirth 

George  Washington  University 

•  Topic — "Data  Needs  for  Evaluating  the  Labor 

Market  Status  of  Women" 

Dr.  Nancy  Smith  Barrett 
Urban  Institute 

•  Discussant — Dr.  Isabel  Sawhill 
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NTRODUCTION 

he  rapid  rise  in  the  divorce  rate  during  the  last  two  decades 
as  stimulated  interest  in  the  living  arrangements  and 
nancial  position  of  persons  involved  in  divorce,  especially 
lat  of  the  women  and  children.  The  extent  to  which  women 
sport  receiving  child  support  and  alimony,  based  on 
iformation  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the 
jrvey  of  Income  and  Education  (SIE)  during  the  spring  of 
976,  is  presented  in  this  report. 

The  first  several  sections  of  this  report  are  devoted  to 
ackground  information  which  place  the  SIE  data  in 
istorical  perspective.  These  sections  deal  with  the  increase  in 
ivorce  and  in  one-parent  families  and  with  changes  in  the 
i/ing  arrangements  of  children,  in  particular,  the  children  of 
ivorce.  The  information  in  these  sections  was  obtained  from 
sports  of  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  National  Center  for 
ealth  Statistics,  and  from  reports  based  on  the  Census 
ureau's  decennial  censuses  and  the  Current  Population 
urvey  (CPS). 

The  statistics  from  the  CPS  and  from  the  SIE  are  based  on 
imples  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  sampling  variability  as 
ell  as  other  sources  of  error.  A  further  discussion  of  the 
impling  variability  is  presented  in  the  section,  "Source  and 
eliability  of  the  Estimates." 

RENDS  IN  DIVORCE 

efore  1940,  the  divorce  rate  in  the  United  States  was 
ilatively  low,  about  2  per  1,000  population.  Shortly  after 
forld  War  II  (by  1946),  the  rate  reached  4.3,  an  all-time  high 
:  that  time  (figure  1  and  table  1).  From  that  peak,  the  rate 
ill  steadily  until  it  reached  a  low  of  2.2  in  1960,  at  which 
me  it  again  turned  upward  and  started  the  climb  which 
jlminated  in  the  historic  high  level  of  5.1  per  1,000 
opulation  in  1978.  Throughout  1976  and  1977,  the  divorce 
ite  remained  virtually  unchanged  with  the  number  of 
ivorces  (1.1  million)  amounting  to  about  one-half  the 
umber  of  marriages  (2.1  million  in  1976  and  2.2  million  in 
977).  In  1978,  there  were  1.1  million  divorces  and  2.2 
Till  ion  marriages;  the  divorce  rate  was  5.1  per  1,000,  and  the 
larriage  rate  was  10.3  per  1,000  population.  If  the  current 
ivel  of  divorce  continues  on  a  lifetime  basis,  the  proportion 
f  marriages  ending  in  divorce  may  be  close  to  40  percent.1 

1  Paul  C.  Glick  and  Arthur  J.  Norton,  “Marrying,  Divorcing,  and 
iving  Together  in  the  U.S.  Today,"  Population  Bulletin,  Vol.  32,  No. 
,  (Population  Reference  Bureau  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977, 
pdated  February  1979). 


CHILDREN  INVOLVED  IN  DIVORCE 

The  number  of  children  involved  in  divorce  tripled  in  two 
decades,  from  361 ,000  in  1 956  to  1 ,1 1 7,000  in  1976  (table 
2).  The  average  number  of  children  per  divorce  rose  from 
0.95  in  1956  to  a  peak  of  1.36  in  1964.  During  that  time,  the 
proportion  of  divorces  involving  no  children  declined  from 
51  percent  to  37  percent.  By  1976,  the  average  number  of 
children  per  divorce  fell  to  1.03,  while  the  proportion  of 
divorces  involving  no  children  rose  from  37  percent  in  1964 
to  43  percent  in  1976. 

Despite  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  involved 
per  divorce  and  the  increase  in  divorces  not  involving 
children,  the  rising  divorce  rate  caused  the  total  number  of 
children  involved  in  divorce  to  climb  to  an  all-time  high  of 
1,123,000  in  1975.  The  corresponding  number  in  1976 
remained  virtually  unchanged  at  1,117,000.  This  recent 
stabilization  has  provided  a  basis  for  anticipating  that  the 
annual  number  of  children  involved  in  divorce  may  decline 
significantly  in  the  years  ahead. 

ONE-PARENT  VERSUS  TWO-PARENT  FAMILIES 

Since  1960,  there  has  been  a  far  more  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  one-parent  families  than  in  two-parent  families 
(table  3).  In  fact,  the  number  of  two-parent  families  declined 
slightly  between  1970  and  1978  after  having  increased 
moderately  during  the  1960's.  During  both  of  these  periods, 
the  number  of  one-parent  families  maintained  by  a  woman 
increased  tremendously— by  55  percent  during  the  1960's 
and  78  percent  during  the  shorter  span  from  1970  to  1978. 
By  1978,  fully  19  percent  of  all  families  with  sons/daughters 
under  18  years  of  age  in  the  home  were  maintained  by  only 
one  parent— 17  percent  by  the  mother  and  2  percent  by  the 
father. 

Because  close  to  one-third  (32  percent)  of  the  5.2  million 
mother-only  families  are  maintained  by  Black  women  and 
Blacks  only  constitute  one-ninth  of  the  total  U.S.  popu¬ 
lation,  the  information  about  one-parent  families  as  a  whole 
reflects  disproportionately  the  characteristics  of  Black 
mothers.  For  example,  the  proportion  of  mother-only 
families  maintained  by  a  never-married  woman  is  four  times 
as  large  for  Black  women  as  for  White  women  (34  percent 
versus  8  percent).  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  mother-only 
families  maintained  by  a  separated  woman  is  larger  for  Black 
women  than  for  White  women  (29  percent  versus  21 
percent).  However,  a  larger  proportion  of  White  than  Black 
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mother-only  families  are  maintained  by  a  divorced  woman 
(52  percent  versus  24  percent).  This  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  White  couples  are  more  likely  than  Black  couples  to 
resolve  an  unsatisfactory  marital  situation  by  divorce. 

More  than  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  families  with 
children  present  were  maintained  by  only  the  mother  in 
1978  as  in  1960-17  percent  in  1978  versus  7  percent  in 
1960.  The  corresponding  figures  for  White  mother-only 
families  (13  percent  and  6  percent,  respectively)  stood  in 
sharp  contrast  with  those  for  comparable  Black  families  (45 
percent  and  21  percent,  respectively).  As  shown  in  table  3, 
the  rate  of  increase  for  White  mother-only  families  was  even 
more  pronounced  during  the  8  years  since  1970  than  during 
the  10  years  of  the  1960's.  Although  Black  mother-only 
families  already  constituted  a  far  higher  proportion  of  all 
Black  families  than  White  mother-only  families  did  of  all 


White  families  in  1970,  the  proportion  of  Black  mother-only 
families  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  during  the  1970-78 
period  than  their  White  counterparts  (83  percent  versus  74 
percent). 

More  of  the  mother-only  families  in  1978  than  in  1970 
were  maintained  by  a  woman  under  35  years  of  age  (51 
percent  versus  43  percent).  A  contributing  factor  is  the 
movement  of  the  large  numbers  of  women  who  were  born 
during  the  baby  boom  into  the  age  range  in  which  marriages 
and  divorces  most  often  occur. 

The  number  of  families  maintained  by  the  father  only  is 
relatively  small  but  has  been  growing  at  about  as  fast  a  pace 
as  mother-only  families  since  1970.  In  1978,  1.6  percent  of 
children  under  18  years  of  age  were  living  in  father-only 
families. 


FIGURE  1. 

Number  of  Divorces  and  Divorce  Rate: 

United  States,  1940  to  1978 

Number  of  divorces  Divorce  rate 


See  table  1  for  data. 
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REMARRIAGE  OF  DIVORCED  WOMEN 

'able  5  presents  a  profile  of  divorced  women  who  had 
emarried  and  of  those  who  had  not  remarried  by  the  survey 
late  in  1975.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  women  whose 
irst  marriage  ended  in  divorce  before  the  age  of  30  were 
emarried.  The  likelihood  of  remarriage  was  more  than  twice 
s  great  for  women  who  were  under  30  years  of  age  at  the 
ime  of  divorce  as  for  those  who  were  40  or  older  when  they 
livorced.  Among  women  who  remarried  after  their  first 
narriage  was  terminated  by  divorce,  the  average  time 
letween  divorce  and  remarriage  was  3.2  years. 

Young  women  with  no  children  were  most  likely  to 
emarry  following  a  divorce;  nearly  4  out  of  5  of  the  women 
yho  were  under  30  and  who  were  childless  when  they 
livorced  were  already  remarried  by  the  survey  date.  How- 
ver,  children  appear  to  be  a  minor  deterrent  to  remarriage 
or  young  women. 

.IVING  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  CHILDREN 

Jearly  all  of  the  children  under  1 8  years  of  age2  (96  percent) 

-i  1978  were  living  with  one  or  both  of  their  parents.  About 
1.1  percent  were  living  with  a  grandparent  or  other  close 
elative. 

Data  on  children  living  with  one  or  both  parents  are 
eatured  in  table  6.  Primarily  because  of  fluctuations  in  the 
lirth  rate  during  the  last  three  decades,  the  number  of 
hildren  under  18  living  with  parent(s)  increased  between 
960  and  1970  but  actually  declined  overall  between  1960 
nd  1978.  During  the  18-year  period,  the  proportion  of 
hildren  living  with  two  parents  dropped  sharply  from  91 
>ercent  in  1960  to  81  percent  in  1978.  In  the  same  period, 
he  proportion  living  with  their  mother  only  more  than 
loubled,  rising  from  8.2  percent  to  17.6  percent,  while  those 
iving  with  their  father  only  rose  from  1.2  percent  to  1.6 
>ercent.  Thus,  19.2  percent  of  all  children  living  with 
>arent(s)  lived  with  one  parent  in  1978. 

For  most  children  in  one-parent  families,  this  living 
arrangement  is  a  temporary  one,  spanning  a  period  of  a  few 
/ears,  usually  until  their  custodial  parent  remarries, 
•econciles,  or  marries  for  the  first  time.  Only  a  minority  of 
ihildren  under  1 8  are  likely  to  spend  a  major  portion  of  their 
ihildhood  in  a  one-parent  family.  Nevertheless,  to  the  child 
iving  with  only  one  parent  for  a  few  years,  this  period 
'epresents  a  psychologically  and  socially  significant  part  of 
tis  or  her  life  span. 

The  number  of  children  living  with  one  parent  increased 
by  440,000  per  year  between  1970  and  1978  as  compared 
with  240,000  per  year  during  the  1960's.  The  most  rapid 
rates  of  increase  were  for  children  living  with  a  divorced  or 
never-married  mother.  The  proportion  of  children  living  with 
a  divorced  mother  doubled  between  1970  and  1978  (from 
3.4  percent  to  7.1  percent),  and  the  proportion  living  with  a 
never-married  mother  tripled  (from  0.8  percent  to  2.7 
percent)  during  that  period.  The  slower  growth  in  the 
proportion  living  with  a  separated  mother  (from  3.5  percent 
to  4.8  percent)  reflects  a  growing  tendency  for  couples  with 

’There  were  63,206,000  children  under  18  years  of  age  in  March 
1978.  See  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No .\338,  table  4. 


serious  marital  problems  to  resolve  them  by  divorce  rather 
than  by  separation. 

An  analysis  of  current  data  on  living  arrangements 
suggests  that  if  current  conditions  persist,  children  born  in 
the  mid-1970's  have  about  45  chances  in  100  of  living  in  a 
one-parent  family  for  a  period  of  at  least  several  months 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  18  years.3  However,  because 
most  young  women  remarry,  a  large  proportion  of  these 
children  will  eventually  spend  part  of  their  childhood  in  a 
two-parent  family  with  a  biological  parent  and  a  stepparent. 
In  1977,  an  estimated  one-tenth  of  the  children  living  with 
two  parents  were  living  with  a  stepparent,  that  is,  were  born 
before  the  natural  parent  they  live  with  had  remarried.4 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMEN 
RECEIVING  CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 
IN  1975 

Family  Characteristics 

Data  on  the  receipt  of  child  support  from  the  fathers  of 
children  were  obtained  from  the  SIE  for  women  with  one 
or  more  own  children  present  at  the  survey  date  who  were 
either  divorced,  separated,  remarried,  or  never  married. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  4.9  million  mothers  in  these  four 
categories  received  child  support  payments.  Because  of  the 
design  of  the  SIE  questionnaire,  data  on  the  amount  of 
child  support  received  are  not  available  for  about  110,000 
women  who  received  alimony  or  other  regular  contributions 
from  outside  the  household  in  addition  to  their  child  support 
payments.  The  data  in  this  and  later  sections  on  amounts  of 
child  support  received  apply  to  the  1 .1  million  women  whose 
only  support  payments  came  from  child  support.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  data  refer  only  to  child  support  reported  as 
actually  received,  not  to  payments  which  may  have  been 
awarded  or  agreed  upon  but  were  not  collected. 

The  median  family  income  in  1975  for  mothers  who  re¬ 
ceived  some  child  support  was  considerably  higher  than  that 
for  women  who  did  not  ($12,210  compared  to  $8,440). 
(See  table  7.)  For  most  women,  however,  the  amount  of 
child  support  received  was  fairly  small.  The  mean  amount 
was  $2,430,  but  that  figure  apparently  reflects  the  impact 
of  large  payments  received  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
women.  About  two-fifths  of  women  with  child  support  in¬ 
come  received  less  than  $1,000;  about  three-fifths  received 
less  than  $1 ,500.  Interestingly,  mean  child  support  payments 
per  family  did  not  increase  significantly  as  the  number  of 
children  increased.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  rather 
small  amounts  received,  child  support  payments  are  generally 
not  the  primary  source  of  income  for  recipients.  For  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  women  getting  child  support,  the  pay¬ 
ments  constituted  less  than  10  percent  of  total  family 
income.  Only  5  percent  obtained  more  than  half  of  their 
family  income  from  child  support. 

The  poverty  rate  for  women  receiving  child  support  pay¬ 
ments  was  considerably  lower  than  the  rate  for  women  who 
did  not  (12  percent  compared  to  32  percent).  In  many  in- 

3  Paul  C.  Glick  and  Arthur  J.  Norton,  op.  cit. 

4  Paul  C.  Glick,  "The  Future  of  the  American  Family,"  Current 
Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  78,  January  1979. 
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stances,  women  near  the  poverty  line  who  received  child 
support  would  have  fallen  below  the  poverty  level  if  those 
payments  were  eliminated.  In  fact,  when  child  support  in¬ 
come  is  excluded  from  total  income,  the  poverty  rate  for 
mothers  who  received  it  rises  from  12  percent  to  19  percent. 
By  excluding  child  support  income  and  then  examining 
poverty  status,  it  becomes  evident  that  child  support  is  a 
major  source  of  income  for  some  mothers  with  incomes  close 
to  the  poverty  line.  For  example,  women  whose  family  in¬ 
comes  would  have  been  below  the  poverty  level  without 
child  support  reported  mean  child  support  incomes  of 
$3,330. 

Characteristics  of  Women 

Both  the  likelihood  that  a  woman  with  children  will  receive 
child  support  and  the  amount  she  receives  may  vary  widely, 
depending  on  her  characteristics.  For  example,  42  percent  of 
currently  divorced  mothers  with  at  least  one  child  present  in 
their  homes  received  child  support  payments,  compared  to  26 
percent  of  remarried  mothers,  18  percent  of  separated 
mothers,  and  only  4  percent  of  never-married  mothers  (table 
8).  Mean  amounts  received  ranged  from  $3,180  (for  sep¬ 
arated  mothers)  to  $1,500  (for  never-married  mothers). 

Black  women  constituted  28  percent  of  all  women  eligible 
for,  but  not  necessarily  awarded,  child  support  payments. 
However,  of  all  the  women  who  actually  received  child  sup¬ 
port  payments,  only  12  percent  were  Black.  The  amount  of 
child  support  paid  to  White  women  was,  on  the  average, 
higher  than  the  amount  received  by  either  Black  women  or 
women  of  Spanish  origin.  For  White  women,  the  mean 
amount  of  this  type  of  income  was  approximately  $2,540, 
compared  to  $1 ,600  for  Black  women  and  $1 ,980  for  women 
of  Spanish  origin. 

Women  under  30  years  of  age,  on  the  average,  received 
less  in  child  support  payments  than  those  who  were  older. 
The  mean  amount  received  by  younger  women  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,350  as  compared  to  $2,870  for  women  30  years 
old  and  older.  Although  information  on  incomes  of  fathers 
is  not  available  from  this  survey,  incomes  of  men  tend  to 
increase  as  their  age  increases,  up  until  retirement  age. 
Because  men  and  women  traditionally  tend  to  marry  within 
similar  age  groups,  the  ex-husbands  of  older  mothers  are 
likely  to  have  higher  incomes  than  those  of  younger  mothers. 
Since  older  women  tend  to  have  older  children,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  mean  amount  of  child  support  received 
also  increased  along  with  the  age  of  the  youngest  child.  For 
women  whose  youngest  child  was  under  5  years  old,  the 
mean  child  support  payment  was  $1 ,750.  For  women  whose 
youngest  child  was  5  to  11  or  12  to  17  years  of  age,  the 
mean  amounts  were  $2,310  and  $3,450,  respectively. 

Receipt  of  child  support  is  directly  related  to  the  level  of 
educational  attainment.  About  45  percent  of  mothers  with 
4  or  more  years  of  college  received  some  child  support  from 
the  fathers  of  their  children,  compared  to  29  percent  of 
mothers  who  were  only  high  school  graduates  and  just  1 1 
percent  of  mothers  who  did  not  complete  any  years  of  high 
school.  Furthermore,  the  mean  amount  received  by  college 
graduates  ($5,290)  was  higher  than  that  received  by  women 
with  lower  educational  attainment,  such  as  high  school 


graduates  ($1,960).  Presumably,  highly  educated  women 
tend  to  marry  similarly  well-educated  men  with  relatively 
high  incomes,  who  can  better  afford  to  make  substantial 
child  support  payments. 

The  median  income  of  women  who  received  child  support 
was  higher  than  that  of  women  who  did  not  ($6,860  com¬ 
pared  to  $4,250).  However,  among  women  with  child  sup¬ 
port,  higher  income  levels  were  not  consistently  associated 
with  higher  child  support  payments.  Mean  amounts  of  child 
support  received  rose  along  with  income  for  women  whose 
total  incomes  were  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
income  distribution  (less  than  $4,000,  or  $8,000  and  over). 
For  women  with  incomes  between  $4,000  and  $8,000, 
the  mean  amount  received  did  not  vary  significantly,  indi¬ 
cating  that  increases  in  total  income  came  from  income 
sources  other  than  child  support. 

Interestingly,  women  who  received  child  support  were 
more  likely  to  have  earnings  than  women  who  did  not,  per¬ 
haps  due  in  part  to  their  higher  educational  level.  About 
three-fourths  of  women  getting  child  support  payments  also 
had  some  earnings,  compared  to  58  percent  of  women  who 
received  no  child  support.  Conversely,  38  percent  of  women 
without  child  support  from  the  father  of  their  children  re¬ 
ceived  public  assistance  income,  compared  to  only  13  percent 
of  women  with  child  support  income. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  amount 
of  child  support  paid  to  women  who  worked  some  time 
during  the  year  and  those  who  did  not  work  at  all.  However, 
women  working  at  part-time  jobs  received  a  considerably 
higher  mean  amount  ($3,640)  than  women  who  worked 
full  time  ($2,210).  It  is  possible  that  the  women  working 
full  time  do  so  because  they  are  receiving  lower  child  support 
payments.  Among  women  who  worked,  there  was  some 
difference  in  mean  amount  of  child  support  received  for  the 
various  occupation  groups.  Although  the  mean  amounts 
received  by  white-collar  workers  ($2,650)  and  service 
workers  ($2,410)  were  not  significantly  different  from  one 
another,  both  were  much  greater  than  the  mean  amount 
received  by  blue-collar  workers. 

Living  Arrangements  and  Poverty  Status 

There  were  18.3  million  persons  living  in  families  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  divorced,  separated,  remarried,  or  never-married 
woman.  The  poverty  rate  for  these  persons  was  27  percent, 
compared  to  8  percent  for  all  other  persons  in  families. 
Of  the  18.3  million  persons,  only  13  percent  of  those  in 
families  with  child  support  were  poor,  compared  to  32  per¬ 
cent  of  those  in  families  without  child  support. 

There  was  some  variation  in  the  poverty  status  of  persons 
depending  on  the  type  of  family  they  lived  in.  Among 
persons  in  families  not  receiving  child  support,  those  in 
primary  families* 5  (by  far  the  largest  group)  had  a  poverty 

rate  of  32  percent.  In  primary  families  where  there  was 

— 

5  A  primary  family  is  a  family  which  includes  among  its  members 
the  person  maintaining  the  household.  A  married  couple  or  one 
parent  with  children  who  share  the  living  quarters  of  a  relative  main¬ 
taining  the  household  constitutes  a  subfamily  within  the  primary 
family.  A  secondary  family  is  a  family  whose  members  are  not 
related  to  the  person  maintaining  the  household. 
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also  a  subfamily  present,  the  poverty  rate  was  much  higher 
(71  percent);  this  may  be  due  in  part  to  larger  size  families. 

Persons  in  primary  families  receiving  child  support  ex¬ 
perienced  poverty  rates  that  were  much  lower.  The  poverty 
rate  for  persons  in  these  families  was  13  percent.  The  com¬ 
parable  rate  was  47  percent  for  those  in  which  a  subfamily 
was  also  present. 

Regions  and  Divisions 

The  mean  amount  of  child  support  received  by  women  living 
in  the  Northeast  Region  ($3,210)  was  significantly  higher 
than  that  received  by  women  living  in  the  South  Region 
($2,130)  and  the  North  Central  Region  ($2,240).  Because 
of  the  high  degree  of  sampling  variability,  no  other  differ¬ 
ences  between  regions  were  statistically  significant.  Within 
the  southern  region,  women  in  the  East  South  Central 
Division  (consisting  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi)  received  a  particularly  low  mean  amount 
($1,510),  considerably  less  than  the  figure  for  the  region  as 
a  whole  (table  9). 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMEN  RECEIVING 
ALIMONY  PAYMENTS  IN  1975 

Data  on  alimony  were  tabulated  from  the  SIE  for  women 
who  were  either  divorced  or  separated  before  1975.  Out  of 
the  4.5  million  divorced  or  separated  women,  only  4  percent 
reported  that  they  had  received  alimony  in  1975  (table  10). 


It  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  women  were  actually 
entitled  to  receive  such  benefits.  The  mean  amount  of 
alimony  received  by  women  was  about  $4,120  in  19756. 
However,  because  of  the  large  sampling  variability  associated 
with  this  figure  (the  standard  error  was  $1,000),  this  is 
only  a  rough  approximation  of  the  average  amount  of  ali¬ 
mony  actually  received  by  these  women. 

In  general,  older  women  were  more  likely  to  receive  ali¬ 
mony  than  younger  women.  For  example,  5  percent  of 
women  30  years  old  and  over  who  had  been  divorced  or 
separated  received  alimony  compared  to  only  1  percent  of 
those  under  30  years.  There  may  be  various  reasons  for  this 
occurrence.  Since  husbands  and  wives  tend  to  be  within 
the  same  approximate  age  range,  one  might  conclude  that 
the  lower  earnings  received  by  younger  husbands  may  be 
one  factor  behind  the  low  proportion  of  women  under  30 
receiving  alimony. 

The  proportion  of  women  receiving  alimony  was  con¬ 
siderably  higher  for  those  who  had  children  12  to  17  years 
old  than  for  those  whose  children  were  younger  (8  percent 
vs.  3  percent).  This  difference  may  be  attributable  to  the 
age  of  the  woman  (the  older  the  children,  the  older  she  is 
likely  to  be)  and  the  factors  mentioned  above.  In  addition, 
women  who  had  some  college  education  were  more  likely 
to  receive  alimony  than  those  with  lower  educational 
attainment. 

‘This  mean  is  for  women  receiving  alimony  and  no  other  support 
payments  from  outside  their  household. 


NOTE 

In  the  past  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of  household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person 
for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the  household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend 
toward  recognition  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members  makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant 
in  the  analysis  of  household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is  currently  developing  new  techniques 
for  the  enumeration  and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept  "head."  Although  the  data 
in  this  report  are  based  on  this  concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will  reflect  a  gradual 
movement  away  from  this  traditional  practice. 
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Table  1.  Number  of  Divorces  and  Divorce  Rates  With  Percent  Changes  From  Preceding  Years:  1940  to  1978 


(For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Year 

Number 

of 

divorces 

Percent 
change 
in  number 

Rate 

per 

1,000 

total 

popu¬ 

lation 

Percent 
change 
in  rate 

Rate 

per 

1,000 

married 

women, 
15  years 
and  over 

Percent 
change 
in  rate 

19781  . . . 

1,122,000 

+  2.9 

5.1 

+2.0 

22.0 

+3.3 

19771  . 

1,090,000 

40.6 

5.0 

- 

21.3 

+0 .9 

1976 1  . . . . . . 

1,083,000 

+4.5 

5.0 

+2.0 

21.1 

+3.9 

1975 . * . 

1,036,000 

+6.0 

4.9 

+6.5 

20.3 

+5.2 

1974 . . 

977,000 

+6  •  8 

4.6 

+4.5 

19.3 

+6.0 

1973 . 

915,000 

+8.3 

4.4 

+7.3 

18.2 

+7.1 

1972 . 

845,000 

+9.3 

4.1 

+10.8 

17.0 

+7.6 

1971 . 

773,000 

+9.2 

3.7 

+5.7 

15.8 

+6.0 

1970 . 

708,000 

+10.8 

3.5 

+9.4 

14.9 

+11.2 

1969 . 

639,000 

+9.4 

3.2 

+10.3 

13.4 

+7.2 

1968 . 

584,000 

+11.7 

2.9 

+11.5 

12.5 

+11.6 

1967 . 

523,000 

+4.8 

2.6 

+4.0 

11.2 

+2.8 

1966 . . . 

499,000 

+4.2 

2.5 

- 

10.9 

+2.8 

1965 . . . 

479,000 

+6.4 

2.5 

+4.2 

10.6 

+6 .0 

1964 . 

450,000 

+5.1 

2.4 

+4.3 

10.0 

+4.2 

1963 . 

428,000 

+3.6 

2.3 

+4.5 

9.6 

+2.1 

1962 . 

413,000 

-0.2 

2.2 

-4.3 

9.4 

-2.1 

1961 . 

414,000 

+5.3 

2.3 

+4.5 

9.6 

+4.3 

1960 . 

393,000 

-0.5 

2.2 

- 

9.2 

-1.1 

1959 . 

395,000 

+7.3 

2.2 

+4.8 

9.3 

+4.5 

1958 . 

368,000 

-3.4 

2.1 

-4.5 

8.9 

-3.3 

1957.... . 

381,000 

-0.3 

2.2 

-4.3 

9.2 

-2.1 

1956 . . . 

382,000 

+1.3 

2.3 

- 

9.4 

+1.1 

1955 . . . 

377,000 

-0.5 

2.3 

-4.2 

9.3 

-2.1 

1954 . 

379,000 

-2.8 

2.4 

-4.0 

9.5 

-4.0 

1953 . 

390,000 

-0.5 

2.5 

- 

9.9 

-2.0 

1952 . 

392,000 

+2.9 

2.5 

- 

10.1 

+2.0 

1951 . 

381,000 

-1.1 

2.5 

-3.8 

9.9 

-3.9 

1950 . 

385,144 

-3.0 

2.6 

-3.7 

10.3 

-2.8 

1949 . . . 

397,000 

-2.7 

2.7 

-3.6 

10.6 

-5.4 

1948 . . . 

408,000 

-15.5 

2.8 

-17.6 

11.2 

-17.6 

1947 . 

483,000 

-20.8 

3.4 

-20.9 

13.6 

-24.0 

1946 . . . 

610,000 

+25.8 

4.3 

+22.9 

17.9 

+24.3 

1945 . 

485,000 

+21.3 

3.5 

+20.7 

14.4 

+20.0 

1944 . 

400,000 

+11.4 

2.9 

+11.5 

12.0 

+9.1 

1943 . 

359,000 

+11.8 

2.6 

+8.3 

11.0 

+8.9 

1942 . 

321,000 

+9.6 

2.4 

+9.1 

10.1 

+7.4 

1941 . 

293,000 

+11.0 

2.2 

+10.0 

9.4 

+6.8 

1940 . 

264,000 

(NA) 

2.0 

(NA) 

8.8 

(NA) 

Provisional  data. 

Source:  U.S.  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Vital  and  Health  Statistics,  Series  21,  No.  29, 
"Divorces  and  Divorce  Rates:  United  States,"  table  1;  and  Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report,  Vol.  27,  No.  5 
Supplement,  "Advance  Report:  Final  Divorce  Statistics,  1976,"  table  1,  and  Vol.  27,  No.  12,  Provisional 
Statistics:  Births,  Marriages,  Divorces,  and  Deaths  for  1978,"  page  1;  and  unpublished  base  for  rate  per 
1,000  married  women  15  years  and  over. 
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Table  2.  Children  Under  18  Years  Old  Involved  in  Parents’  Divorce:  1956  to  1976 


(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Year 

Total 

divorces 

No  children 

at  divorce 

1  or  more  children  at 

divorce 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

Total 

children 

Per 

decree 

Per  decree 
involving 
children 

1976 . 

1,083 

465 

42.9 

1,117 

1.03 

1.81 

1975 . 

1,036 

426 

41.1 

1,123 

1.08 

1.84 

1974 . 

977 

410 

42.0 

1,099 

1.12 

1.94 

1973 . 

915 

371 

40.5 

1,079 

1.17 

1.98 

1972 . 

845 

337 

39.9 

1,021 

1.20 

2.01 

1971. . 

773 

310 

40.1 

946 

1.22 

2.04 

1970 . 

708 

284 

40.1 

870 

1.22 

2.05 

1969 . 

639 

252 

39.4 

840 

1.31 

2.17 

1968 . 

584 

228 

39.0 

784 

1.34 

2.20 

1967 . 

523 

204 

39.0 

701 

1.34 

2.20 

1966 . 

499 

198 

39.7 

669 

1.34 

2.22 

1965 . 

479 

193 

40.2 

630 

1.32 

2.20 

1964 . 

450 

168 

37.4 

613 

1.36 

2.25 

1963 . 

428 

164 

38.4 

562 

1.31 

2.21 

1962 . . . 

413 

164 

39.8 

532 

1.29 

2.16 

1961 . 

414 

164 

39.7 

516 

1.25 

2.01 

1960 . 

393 

170 

43.3 

463 

1.18 

2.08 

1959 . 

395 

162 

40.9 

468 

1.18 

2.01 

1958 . 

368 

165 

44.9 

398 

1.08 

1.96 

1957 . 

381 

187 

49.1 

379 

0.99 

1.95 

1956 . 

382 

195 

51.1 

361 

0.95 

1.93 

Source:  U.S.  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill, 

Marriage  and  Divorce,  annual  reports;  and  Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Reports,  Vol.  27,  No.  5  Supplement, 
"Advance  Report:  Final  Divorce  Statistics,  1976,  tables  2,  4,  and  5. 
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fable  3.  Two-Parent  and  One-Parent  Families  by  Race:  1978,  1970,  and  1960 


Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percent 

change 

"ype  of  family 

1978 

1970 

1960 

1970  to 
1978 

1960  to 
1970 

All  families  with  own  children 
under  18 . 

30,369 

28,665 

25,691 

5.9 

11.6 

Percent . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Vo-parent  families . 

81.1 

88.6 

91.5 

-3.1 

8.1 

)ne-parent  families . . . 

18.9 

11.4 

8.5 

76.2 

48.7 

Maintained  by  a : 

17.1 

10.2 

7.4 

78.0 

54.6 

Man. . . . . . . . 

1.8 

1.2 

1.1 

60.9 

11.3 

White  families  with  own  children 
under  18 . 

26,168 

25,439 

23,294 

2.9 

9.2 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

•  •  • 

. . . 

Vo-parent  families . 

85.0 

91.1 

93.0 

-4.0 

7.0 

)ne-parent  families . 

15.0 

8.9 

7.0 

72.6 

38.3 

Maintained  by  a: 

Woman . . . . 

13.3 

7.9 

6.0 

73.6 

43.9 

1.7 

1.0 

1.0 

65.3 

6.5 

Black  families  with  own  children 
under  18 . . . 

3,641 

2,933 

*2,191 

24.1 

33.9 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Vo-parent  families . 

52.2 

67.0 

77.0 

-3.2 

16.4 

)ne-parent  families . 

47.8 

33.0 

23.0 

79.6 

92.3 

Maintained  by  a: 

Woman . . 

45.0 

30.6 

20.7 

82.7 

97.8 

Man . . . . . 

2.7 

2.4 

2.3 

39.4 

42.0 

1The  number  of  Black  families  in  1960  was  distributed  on  the  basis  of  data  for  persons  of  races  other 
than  White. 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  218,  "Household  and 
ramily  Characteristics:  March  1970,"  table  1;  1960  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  United  States  Summary, 
:able  186,  and  Vol.  II,  4A,  Families,  table  5;  and  unpublished  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  4.  Characteristics  of  One-Parent  Families  Maintained  by  a  Woman:  1978,  1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands) 


1978 

1975 

1970 

Characteristic 

Total 

White 

Black 

Total 

White 

Black 

Total 

White 

Black 

All  mother-child  families1... 

5,206 

100.0 

3,485 

100.0 

1,641 

100.0 

4,405 

100.0 

2,973 

100.0 

1,382 

100.0 

2,926 

100.0 

1,995 

100.0 

912 

100.0 

Marital  status  of  mother: 

Never  married . 

Married  spouse  absent, 
except  separated . 

16.1 

23.6 
42.8 

12.7 

4.8 

7.9 

21.2 

51.8 

13.9 

5.2 

33.7 

29.2 

23.5 

9.9 

3.7 

11.7 

27.1 

38.2 

17.8 

5.2 

5.8 

22.8 

46.1 

19.9 

5.5 

24.7 
36.4 
20.9 

13.7 

4.3 

8.0 

26.3 

32.7 

22.0 

11.0 

3.3 

19.2 

40.1 

25.1 

12.3 

18.2 

41.9 

16.6 

15.5 

7.9 

Age  of  mother: 

50.9 

47.9 

57.2 

50.2 

47.8 

56.2 

43.1 

39.8 

50.0 

31.2 

32.5 

28.8 

29.5 

30.0 

28.0 

31.4 

31.4 

31.6 

17.6 

19.4 

13.7 

19.9 

21.9 

15.3 

25.2 

28.4 

18.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

Number  and  age  of  children: 

Average  number  of 

1.93 

1.80 

2.21 

2.10 

1.94 

2.43 

2.29 

2.06 

2.77 

Average  number  of 
children  under  6 . 

1.28 

1.20 

1.41 

1.31 

1.27 

1.41 

1.43 

1.37 

1.52 

families  maintained  by  a  woman  with  no  husband  present  but  with  one  or  more  of  her  own  children  under  18 
years  of  age  present . 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  291,  Household  and 
Family  Characteristics;  March  1975,  tables  1  and  13,  and  unpublished  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Table  5.  Characteristics  of  Divorced  Women:  1975 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Women  whose  first  marriage  ended  in  divorce,  by  age  at  divorce,  number  of  children 
born  before  divorce,  duration  of  divorce,  and  whether  remarried) 


Age  at  divorce  and  number  of  children 
born  before  divorce 

All  women  whose 
first  marriage 
ended  in  divorce 

Percent 

remarried 
by  survey 
date 

Median  years  divorced1 

Total 

At  survey  date 

Number 

Percent 

Divorced 

Remarried 

Total,  aged  14  to  75  with  fewer  than 

6  children  born  before  divorce . 

9,068 

100.0 

66.0 

3.8 

4.7 

3.2 

Aged  14  to  29  at  divorce . 

5,845 

64.5 

76.3 

3.1 

3.4 

3.1 

No  children . 

1,932 

21.3 

79.6 

2.9 

2.6 

2.9 

1  child . 

1,947 

21.5 

75.0 

3.1 

3.6 

3.0 

2  children . 

1,233 

13.6 

74.9 

3.1 

3.4 

3.0 

3  to  5  children . 

732 

8.1 

73.6 

4.0 

5.2 

3.8 

Aged  30  to  39  at  divorce . 

2,202 

24.3 

56.2 

4.5 

5.8 

3.8 

Aged  40  to  75  at  divorce . 

1,021 

11.3 

28.1 

5.5 

6.5 

2.9 

1Number  of  years  between  divorce  and  survey  date  for  those  still  divorced;  number  of  years  between 
divorce  and  second  marriage  for  those  remarried. 


Source;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  312,  Marriage,  Divorce, 
Widowhood,  and  Remarriage  by  Family  Characteristics:  June  1975,"  tables  I,  J,  and  K. 
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Table  6.  Children  Under  18  Years  Old  Living  With  Two  Parents  or  With  One  Parent,  by  Sex  of  Parent  and 
Marital  Status  :  1978,  1970,  and  1960 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percent 

change 

Sex  of  parent  and  marital  status 

1978 

1970 

1960 

1970  to 
1978 

1960  to 
1970 

All  children  under  18  living 
with  one  or  both  parents . 

60,842 

100.0 

67,138 

100.0 

62,119 

100.0 

-9.4 

8.1 

80.8 

87.8 

90.6 

-16.6 

4.7 

19.2 

12.2 

9.4 

42.8 

40.6 

17.6 

11.1 

8.2 

43.9 

45.9 

2.7 

0.8 

0.4 

209.9 

138.5 

4.8 

3.5 

2.4 

26.2 

55.5 

7.1 

3.4 

1.9 

88.8 

89.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

-10.4 

6.4 

Married,  husband  absent,  except 

0.9 

1.3 

1.4 

-37.3 

4.4 

1.6 

1.1 

1.2 

31.9 

2.9 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

135.6 

37.2 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

-0.5 

-4.4 

Source :  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  U . S .  Summary ,  table  185;  and  un 
published  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  7.  Currently  Divorced,  Separated,  Remarried,  and  Never-Married  Women,  by  Total  Money  Income,  Poverty  Status, 
and  Amount  of  Child  Support  Payments  Received  in  1975:  SIE 

(NUMBERS  IN  THOUSANDS.  WOMEN  AS  OF  SPRING  1976.  WOMEN  DIVORCED  OR  SEPARATED  BEFORE  1975  WITH  OWN  CHILDREN  UNDER  18  YEARS  OLD  LIVING  WITH  THEM  AT 
THE  TIME  OF  DIVORCE  OR  SEPARATION  AND  AT  THE  SURVEY  DATE.  FOR  MEANING  OF  SYMBOLS,  SEE  TEXT) 


DID 


RECEIVED  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  IN  1975 


RECEIVED  CHILD  SUPPORT  BUT  NO  OTHER  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 


AMOUNT  OF  CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  RECEIVED 


STATUS 

TOTAL 

RECEIVE 

child 

SUPPORT 

IN 

1975 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

$1 

TO 

$999 

$1,000 

TO 

$1,499 

$1/500 

TO 

$1/999 

$2,000 

TO 

$2,999 

$3/000 

TO 

$3/999 

$4,000 

TO 

$4/999 

$5/000 

TO 

$6/999 

$7/000 

AND 

OVER 

mean  amount 

VALUE 
(DOLS. ) 

standard 

ERROR 
(DDLS. ) 

TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME 

TOTAL . 

4  922 

3  676 

1  246 

1  137 

445 

232 

160 

170 

67 

32 

19 

11 

2  432 

107 

standard  error  . 

00 

69 

40 

39 

24 

17 

15 

15 

9 

7 

5 

4 

... 

... 

UNDER  $2/000  . 

249 

225 

24 

20 

15 

4 

1 

_ 

. 

- 

• 

• 

(B) 

(B) 

$2/000  TO  $3/999  . 

680 

607 

73 

69 

39 

14 

7 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1  462 

108 

44,000  TO  45,999  . 

606 

500 

105 

93 

40 

20 

10 

11 

6 

5 

1 

- 

2  202 

115 

46,000  TO  47,999  . 

558 

428 

129 

115 

51 

25 

15 

16 

4 

3 

• 

1 

1  987 

124 

$8/000  TO  $9,999  . 

479 

341 

138 

124 

41 

36 

21 

14 

6 

2 

3 

2 

2  408 

185 

$10,000  TO  $11/999  . 

414 

274 

139 

125 

52 

21 

16 

20 

8 

3 

2 

4 

2  413 

199 

$12,000  TO  $14/999  . 

506 

345 

160 

146 

50 

26 

25 

22 

8 

5 

2 

1 

2  204 

164 

$15,000  TO  $24,999  . 

952 

654 

298 

278 

103 

65 

43 

37 

10 

7 

10 

3 

2  370 

188 

425,000  And  over  . 

481 

301 

180 

167 

46 

22 

22 

45 

21 

7 

2 

1 

3  777 

585 

median  income . dollars.  . 

9  529 

8  443 

12  200 

12  359 

11  364 

11  581 

12  868 

14  490 

14  385 

13  629 

CB) 

(B) 

... 

... 

STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS.  . 

133 

152 

216 

235 

383 

719 

632 

891 

1  603 

1  131 

(B) 

(B) 

... 

... 

MEAN  INCOME . DOLLARS.  . 

12  157 

11  205 

14  966 

15  079 

13  095 

13  801 

15  103 

18  658 

19  572 

17  588 

(B) 

(B) 

... 

... 

STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS.  . 

132 

148 

278 

290 

367 

518 

672 

877 

1  541 

1  806 

(B) 

(B) 

... 

PER  CAPITA  INCOME . OOLLARS.  . 

2  971 

2  697 

3  835 

3  830 

3  363 

3  887 

3  840 

4  455 

4  440 

3  863 

(B) 

(B) 

... 

STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS.  . 

38 

41 

81 

83 

116 

166 

228 

211 

379 

416 

(B) 

<B> 

... 

CHILD  SUPPORT  AS  A  PERCENT  OF 

family  income 

LESS  THAN  10  PERCENT  . 

587 

361 

113 

54 

44 

14 

- 

1 

- 

1  061 

33 

10  TO  19  PERCENT  . 

297 

55 

83 

71 

61 

16 

10 

1 

- 

2  046 

52 

20  TO  29  PERCENT  . 

... 

109 

17 

20 

16 

35 

14 

4 

3 

- 

3  715 

541 

30  TO  39  PERCENT  . 

58 

5 

7 

8 

14 

7 

7 

7 

3 

3  936 

251 

40  TO  49  PERCENT  . 

29 

4 

3 

5 

6 

5 

4 

1 

1 

6  758 

494 

50  TO  74  PERCENT  . 

33 

1 

5 

4 

8 

7 

3 

4 

1 

9  964 

1  206 

75  PERCENT  AND  OVER . 

... 

... 

24 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

6 

(B) 

(B) 

median  percent  . 

9.7 

4.9 

10.3 

13.6 

15.8 

23.8 

32.7 

(B) 

(B) 

.  • . 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

... 

... 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 

1.0 

1.5 

3.7 

4.3 

(B) 

(B) 

... 

... 

BELOW  SPECIFIED  POVERTY  LEVEL— 

INCLUDES  CHILD  SUPPORT 

NUMBER 

BELOW  75  PERCENT  . 

027 

744 

03 

77 

46 

13 

8 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1  428 

119 

standard  ERROR  . 

43 

40 

13 

13 

10 

5 

4 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

BELOW  100  PERCENT . 

1  343 

1  186 

156 

141 

75 

29 

14 

12 

9 

2 

- 

- 

1  594 

89 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

54 

51 

19 

18 

13 

8 

6 

5 

4 

2 

- 

- 

• .  • 

.  •  • 

BELOW  125  PERCENT . 

1  706 

1  485 

221 

202 

107 

40 

20 

17 

9 

7 

1 

• 

1  725 

82 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

61 

57 

22 

21 

15 

9 

7 

6 

4 

4 

1 

• 

... 

... 

POVERTY  RATE 

BELOW  75  PERCENT  . 

16.8 

20.2 

6.6 

6.8 

10.4 

5.4 

5.2 

2.6 

a. 7 

. 

(B) 

(B) 

... 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.6 

1.8 

5.1 

- 

(B) 

IB) 

... 

BELOW  100  PERCENT . 

27.3 

32.3 

12.5 

12.4 

16,0 

12.3 

9.0 

7.0 

13.5 

6.5 

(B) 

<B) 

... 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

0.9 

1.1 

1.4 

1.4 

2.6 

3.2 

3.4 

2.9 

6.2 

6.5 

(B) 

(B) 

... 

BELOW  125  PERCENT . 

34.7 

40.4 

17.7 

17.7 

24.0 

17.2 

12.5 

10.2 

13.5 

23.2 

IB) 

(B) 

... 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

1.7 

3.0 

3.7 

3.9 

3.4 

6.2 

11.0 

IB) 

(B) 

... 

BELOW  SPECIFIED  POVERTY  LEVEL  — 

excludes  child  support 

NUMBER 

BELOW  75  PERCENT  . 

150 

59 

26 

16 

19 

12 

7 

3 

7 

3  818 

296 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

18 

11 

8 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

4 

•  • . 

•  •  • 

BELOW  loO  PERCENT . 

214 

91 

40 

22 

24 

16 

9 

5 

7 

3  332 

225 

standard  error  . 

22 

14 

9 

7 

7 

6 

4 

3 

4 

•  • . 

... 

BELOW  125  PERCENT . 

276 

114 

53 

26 

37 

20 

12 

7 

7 

3  214 

193 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

25 

16 

11 

0 

9 

7 

5 

4 

4 

... 

... 

POVERTY  RATE 

BELOW  75  PERCENT  . 

13.2 

13.2 

11.2 

10.3 

11.1 

18.2 

23.2 

(B) 

(B) 

... 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

1.5 

2.4 

3.1 

3.6 

3.6 

7.0 

11.0 

(B) 

(B) 

... 

... 

BELOW  100  PERCENT . 

18.9 

20.5 

17.3 

13.7 

14.3 

24,3 

26.7 

(B) 

IB) 

... 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

1.7 

2.8 

3.7 

4.0 

4.0 

7.8 

11.6 

(B) 

(B) 

... 

BELOW  125  PERCENT . 

24.2 

25.7 

22.6 

16.5 

21.9 

30.0 

36.9 

(B) 

(B) 

... 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

1.9 

3.1 

4.1 

4.4 

4.7 

8.3 

12.6 

( B ) 

(B) 

... 

‘SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  INCLUDE  CHILD  SUPPORT,  ALIMONY,  REGULAR  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  PERSONS  NOT  LIVING  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  AND  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  INCOME 
NOT  SPECIFICALLY  ENUMERATED  IN  THE  SIE. 
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Table  8.  Selected  Characteristics  of  Currently  Divorced,  Separated,  Remarried,  and  Never-Married  Women,  by  Amount  of 
Child  Support  Payments  Received  in  1975:  SIE 


(NUMBERS  IN  THOUSANDS.  WOMEN  AS  OF  SPRING  1976.  WOMEN  DIVORCED  OR  SEPARATED  BEFORE  1975  WHO  HAD  ONE  OR  MORE  OWN  CHILDREN  UNDER  18  YEARS  OLD 
LIVING  WITH  THEM  AT  THE  TIME  OF  DIVORCE  OR  SEPARATION  AND  AT  THE  SURVEY  DATE.  FOR  MEANING  OF  SYMBOLS,  SEE  TEXT) 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 

TOTAL 

DID 

NOT 

RECEIVE 

CHILD 

SUPPORT 

IN 

1975 

RECEIVED  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

IN  19751 

TOTAL 

RECEIVED 

CHILD  SUPPORT  BUT  NO  OTHER  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

TOTAL 

AMOUNT  OF  CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  RECEIVED 

$1 

TO 

$999 

$1,000 

TO 

$1,499 

$1,500 

TO 

$1,999 

$2,000 

TO 

$2,999 

$3,000 

TO 

$3/999 

$4,000 

TO 

$4,999 

$5,000 

TO 

$6,999 

$7,000 

AND 

OVER 

mean  amount 

value 

(DOLS. ) 

standard 

ERROR 
(DOLS. ) 

total . 

4  922 

3  676 

1  246 

1  137 

445 

232 

160 

170 

67 

32 

19 

11 

2  433 

107 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

80 

69 

40 

39 

24 

17 

15 

15 

9 

7 

5 

4 

... 

... 

MARITAL  STATUS  OF  WOMAN 

CURRENTLY  DIVORCED  . 

1  333 

773 

561 

487 

176 

104 

64 

77 

35 

15 

12 

4 

2  836 

187 

currently  separated . 

689 

564 

125 

no 

49 

16 

13 

16 

4 

5 

1 

6 

3  178 

272 

REMARRIED  WOMEN  WHOSE  PREVIOUS 

MARRIAGE  ENDED  IN  DIVORCE  . 

2  001 

1  477 

524 

504 

197 

103 

83 

75 

27 

11 

6 

2 

1  947 

144 

NEVER-MARRIED . 

899 

863 

37 

36 

23 

10 

- 

3 

“ 

1 

- 

” 

1  503 

145 

RACE  AND  SPANISH  ORIGIN  OF  WOMAN 

WHITE . 

3  488 

2  400 

1  088 

990 

357 

207 

144 

161 

60 

31 

18 

11 

2  536 

120 

black . 

1  372 

1  225 

147 

140 

85 

24 

16 

9 

4 

1 

1 

- 

1  601 

133 

SPANISH  ORIGIN  2 . 

363 

303 

60 

57 

28 

12 

6 

6 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1  977 

254 

AGE  OF  WOMAN 

14  TO  24  YEARS  . 

732 

652 

80 

76 

48 

15 

7 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

2 

1  388 

163 

25  TO  29  YEARS  . 

966 

707 

259 

254 

123 

63 

35 

30 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1  338 

65 

30  TO  34  YEARS  . 

1  064 

723 

341 

312 

106 

66 

52 

46 

20 

16 

5 

3 

2  393 

136 

35  TO  39  YEARS  . 

884 

607 

277 

252 

83 

37 

38 

48 

26 

5 

10 

5 

2  698 

205 

40  TO  44  YEARS  . 

631 

467 

164 

138 

47 

28 

16 

29 

6 

7 

3 

2 

3  897 

622 

45  YEARS  AND  OVER . 

646 

520 

125 

105 

39 

24 

13 

15 

12 

2 

1 

- 

3  381 

377 

YEAR  OF  DIVORCE  OR  SEPARATION 

1974  . 

567 

301 

265 

228 

68 

53 

32 

40 

15 

7 

6 

7 

2  779 

186 

1973  . 

472 

289 

183 

161 

57 

24 

31 

29 

9 

10 

. 

2 

2  846 

299 

1972  . 

407 

240 

166 

156 

46 

36 

27 

20 

13 

5 

8 

1 

2  506 

202 

1971 . 

344 

223 

121 

112 

40 

26 

18 

16 

7 

2 

2 

- 

2  719 

525 

1970  . 

354 

244 

110 

106 

35 

26 

19 

16 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1  947 

175 

1965  TO  1969  . 

1  017 

747 

270 

251 

123 

44 

27 

36 

14 

4 

2 

- 

2  065 

222 

I960  TO  1964  . 

474 

398 

76 

72 

42 

ii 

6 

9 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1  595 

159 

1955  TO  1959  . 

223 

208 

15 

14 

9 

3 

- 

2 

- 

. 

. 

- 

(B) 

(B) 

BEFORE  1955 . 

166 

163 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

(B) 

(6) 

NUMBER  OF  OWN  CHILDREN 

1  OWN  CHILD . 

1  988 

1  529 

459 

415 

191 

119 

53 

32 

10 

6 

1 

3 

2  258 

194 

2  OWN  CHILDREN  . 

1  469 

1  061 

408 

369 

133 

63 

58 

74 

24 

8 

8 

2 

2  469 

198 

3  OR  MORE  OWN  CHILDREN  . 

1  466 

1  086 

380 

352 

121 

50 

50 

64 

33 

18 

11 

7 

2  600 

157 

MEAN  NUMBER  OF  OWN  CHILDREN.  .  .  . 

2.05 

2.04 

2.08 

2.10 

1.97 

1.78 

2.21 

2.29 

2.58 

2.89 

(B) 

<  B ) 

... 

AGE  OF  YOUNGEST  OWN  CHILD 

UNDER  5  YEARS . 

1  631 

1  306 

325 

309 

143 

73 

44 

30 

8 

8 

2 

1 

1  751 

111 

5  TO  11  YEARS . 

2  081 

1  490 

592 

554 

201 

98 

76 

95 

44 

17 

15 

9 

2  310 

129 

12  TO  17  YEARS  . 

1  210 

881 

329 

274 

102 

62 

39 

46 

15 

8 

2 

1 

3  448 

327 

type  of  residence 

INSIDE  METROPOLITAN  AREAS . 

3  666 

2  746 

921 

829 

313 

165 

114 

128 

54 

28 

16 

11 

2  701 

143 

IN  CENTRAL  CITIES . 

1  943 

1  550 

393 

363 

149 

82 

45 

50 

20 

8 

7 

2 

2  459 

232 

OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITIES  . 

1  723 

1  196 

528 

466 

164 

83 

69 

78 

34 

20 

9 

8 

2  890 

177 

OUTSIDE  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  . 

1  256 

930 

325 

308 

132 

67 

46 

4? 

13 

4 

3 

1 

1  709 

82 

TENURE 

OWNER  OCCUPIED  . 

2  245 

1  574 

670 

603 

218 

lie 

85 

101 

41 

19 

16 

3 

2  699 

164 

RENTER  OCCUPIED . 

2  596 

2  041 

555 

515 

216 

111 

72 

68 

24 

11 

4 

8 

2  141 

137 

OCCUPIER  PAID  NO  CASH  RENT  . 

82 

61 

20 

19 

10 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

“ 

- 

(B) 

(B) 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  WOMAN 

elementary:  less  THAN  9  YEARS  . 

597 

531 

66 

63 

34 

12 

8 

5 

3 

_ 

m 

_ 

1  546 

148 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  1  TO  3  YEARS . 

1  315 

1  102 

213 

197 

97 

35 

32 

20 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1  697 

106 

4  YEARS  . 

2  044 

1  447 

597 

559 

221 

117 

72 

99 

27 

14 

6 

2 

1  962 

76 

COLLEGE:  1  TO  3  YEARS . 

702 

450 

252 

215 

62 

50 

36 

30 

14 

10 

8 

5 

3  228 

285 

4  YEARS  OR  MORE  .... 

265 

146 

118 

103 

30 

18 

12 

16 

14 

7 

4 

1 

5  288 

825 

type  of  Income  in  1975  of  woman 

WITH  EARNINGS . 

3  100 

2  138 

963 

875 

322 

183 

126 

140 

53 

27 

17 

8 

2  431 

122 

WITH  OTHER  INCOME  3 . 

3  288 

2  043 

1  245 

1  136 

444 

232 

160 

170 

67 

32 

19 

11 

2  434 

107 

WITH  GOV'T  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS 3  . 

2  040 

1  746 

294 

275 

140 

52 

27 

37 

11 

5 

1 

2 

1  694 

95 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  INCOME,  .  . 

1  562 

1  404 

158 

149 

92 

28 

14 

11 

1 

2 

. 

. 

I  315 

72 

AID  TO  FAM.  WITH  DEP.  CHILD.. 

1  490 

1  343 

147 

139 

90 

25 

12 

8 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1  282 

76 

OTHER  GOV'T  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS  . 

628 

473 

155 

145 

62 

28 

13 

27 

9 

3 

1 

2 

1  983 

161 

WITH  GOViT  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS  ONLY 

924 

924 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

(B) 

(B) 

WITH  OTHER  UNEARNED  INCOME.  .  .  . 

1  668 

421 

1  246 

1  137 

445 

232 

160 

170 

67 

32 

19 

11 

2  433 

107 

1  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  INCLUDE  CHILD  SUPPORT,  ALIMONY,  REGULAR  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  PERSONS  NOT  LIVING  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  AND  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  INCOME 
NOT  SPECIFICALLY  ENUMERATED  IN  THE  SIE. 

2  PERSONS  OF  SPANISH  ORIGIN  MAY  BE  OF  ANY  RACE. 

3  DETAIL  DOES  NOT  ADD  TO  TOTAL  BECAUSE  SOME  WOMEN  HAVE  MORE  THAN  ONE  OF  THE  TYPES  OF  INCOME  SPECIFIED, 

NOTE!  GOVERNMENT  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS  INCLUDE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  OR  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT,  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME,  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  OR  WELFARE 
PAYMENTS,  VETERANS'  PAYMENTS,  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATIONS. 
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Table  8.  Selected  Characteristics  of  Currently  Divorced,  Separated,  Remarried,  and  Never-Married  Women,  by  Amount  of 
Child  Support  Payments  Received  in  1975:  SIE — Continued 

(NUMBERS  IN  THOUSANDS.  WOMEN  as  OF  SPRING  1916.  WOMEN  DIVORCED  OR  SEPARATED  BEFORE  1975  WHO  HAD  ONE  OR  MORE  OWN  CHILDREN  UNDER  18  YEARS  OLO 
LIVING  WITH  THEM  AT  THE  TIME  OF  DIVORCE  OR  SEPARATION  AND  AT  THE  SURVEY  DATE.  FOR  MEANING  OF  SYMBOLS,  SEE  TEXT) 


RECEIVED  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  IN  1975* 


RECEIVED  CHILO  SUPPORT  BUT  NO  OTHER  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 

total 

DID 

NOT 

RECEIVE 

child 

SUPPORT 

IN 

1975 

TOTAL 

AMOUNT 

OF  CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  RECEIVED 

total 

$1 

TO 

$999 

$1/000 

TO 

$1/499 

$1/500 

TO 

$1/999 

$2/000 

TO 

$2/999 

$3/000 

TO 

$3/999 

$4/000 

TO 

$4/999 

$5/000 

TO 

$6/999 

MEAN  amount 

$7/000 

AND 

OVER 

value 

(DOLS.) 

standard 

ERROR 

(DOLS.) 

INCOME  IN  1975  OF  WOMAN 

WITHOUT  INCOME  . 

514 

514 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(B) 

(B) 

WITH  INCOME . 

4  408 

3  162 

1  246 

1  137 

445 

232 

160 

170 

67 

32 

19 

11 

2  433 

107 

$1  TO  $999  OR  LOSS  . 

322 

247 

75 

71 

71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

650 

45 

$1/000  TO  $1/999  . 

447 

349 

97 

95 

33 

37 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  201 

47 

$2/000  TO  $2/999  . 

539 

444 

95 

93 

40 

19 

10 

24 

- 

- 

- 

” 

1  452 

84 

$3/000  TO  $3/999  . 

524 

450 

74 

65 

26 

11 

11 

6 

10 

- 

- 

• 

2  059 

102 

$4/000  TO  $4/999  . 

468 

368 

100 

94 

39 

21 

9 

11 

8 

6 

- 

- 

1  901 

120 

$5/000  TO  $5/999  . 

393 

293 

101 

91 

37 

23 

8 

13 

4 

3 

3 

- 

2  168 

143 

$6/000  TO  $6/999  . 

320 

225 

95 

86 

40 

18 

14 

8 

3 

1 

2 

” 

2  008 

159 

$7/000  TO  $7/999  . 

308 

211 

97 

87 

29 

23 

12 

16 

4 

2 

- 

1 

1  919 

126 

$8/000  TO  $9/999  . 

447 

264 

184 

167 

47 

40 

32 

30 

9 

2 

5 

2 

2  486 

151 

tl0*00S  TO  114, 999  . 

506 

249 

257 

230 

69 

37 

33 

49 

18 

14 

5 

6 

2  809 

157 

$15/000  TO  $24/999  . 

114 

50 

64 

52 

13 

5 

4 

12 

8 

4 

4 

2 

6  150 

748 

S25»00fl  AND  OVER  . 

21 

12 

9 

5 

1 

“ 

“ 

1 

2 

“ 

1 

1 

(8) 

(B) 

MEDIAN  INCOME . DOLLARS  .  . 

4  797 

4  246 

6  857 

6  688 

5  362 

6  350 

7  172 

8  435 

8  588 

10  737 

(B) 

<B) 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

STANDARD  ERROR.  .  .  .DOLLARS  .  . 

82 

88 

213 

227 

326 

482 

567 

482 

971 

1  745 

(B) 

(B) 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

MEAN  INCOME . DOLLARS  .  . 

5  747 

5  093 

7  407 

7  183 

5  866 

6  527 

7  204 

8  611 

10  015 

10  204 

(6) 

(B) 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

STANDARD  ERROR.  .  .  .DOLLARS  .  . 

82 

86 

183 

186 

241 

297 

395 

401 

950 

942 

(B) 

(B) 

•  • ' 

... 

WORK  EXPERIENCE  IN  1975  OF  WOMAN 

WORKED  . 

3  126 

2  157 

970 

881 

324 

184 

127 

142 

53 

27 

17 

8 

2  427 

121 

WORKED  AT  FULL-TIME  JOBS  .... 

2  499 

1  693 

806 

745 

271 

162 

112 

119 

40 

24 

11 

5 

2  206 

118 

40  WEEKS  OR  MORE  . 

1  810 

1  188 

623 

579 

213 

119 

88 

97 

31 

19 

7 

4 

2  184 

143 

50  TO  52  WEEKS  . 

1  547 

1  007 

540 

501 

182 

106 

75 

82 

29 

19 

6 

3 

2  205 

159 

39  WEEKS  OR  LESS  . 

689 

506 

183 

166 

58 

42 

24 

22 

9 

5 

4 

2 

2  282 

185 

WORKED  AT  PART-TIME  JOBS  .... 

627 

464 

163 

136 

53 

22 

15 

23 

12 

3 

6 

2 

3  637 

424 

40  WEEKS  OR  MORE  . 

281 

205 

76 

64 

21 

12 

8 

13 

6 

1 

3 

1 

4  176 

858 

50  TO  52  WEEKS  . 

200 

146 

54 

45 

13 

9 

7 

10 

3 

1 

3 

- 

3  448 

463 

39  WEEKS  OR  LESS  . 

345 

258 

87 

72 

32 

11 

7 

10 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3  157 

227 

part-year  workers . 

1  379 

1  004 

375 

335 

130 

69 

45 

51 

21 

7 

8 

5 

2  622 

201 

MAIN  REASON  FOR  PART-YEAR  WORK! 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK . 

387 

285 

102 

88 

30 

20 

12 

18 

5 

1 

2 

- 

2  478 

267 

ILL  OR  DISABLED  . 

183 

134 

49 

45 

21 

10 

7 

5 

2 

* 

- 

“ 

1  639 

230 

GOING  TO  SCHOOL  . 

96 

78 

18 

14 

9 

2 

- 

2 

- 

• 

“ 

“ 

(B) 

(B) 

KEEPING  HOUSE  . 

638 

457 

181 

167 

58 

34 

23 

23 

13 

6 

6 

4 

2  448 

186 

ALL  OTHER  REASONS  . 

74 

50 

24 

21 

12 

2 

3 

3 

” 

“ 

“ 

1 

(B) 

(B) 

DID  NOT  WORK  . 

1  796 

1  520 

277 

255 

121 

48 

33 

28 

14 

5 

2 

4 

2  452 

232 

MAIN  REASON  FOR  NOT  WORKING! 

ILL  OR  OISABLED . 

201 

176 

25 

23 

9 

8 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

(B) 

(B) 

GOING  TO  SCHOOL . 

103 

90 

13 

8 

3 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

B ) 

(B) 

KEEPING  HOUSE . 

1  262 

1  064 

198 

184 

89 

28 

25 

23 

8 

5 

1 

4 

2  436 

301 

ALL  OTHER  REASONS . 

231 

189 

41 

40 

20 

9 

5 

1 

5 

1 

1  609 

310 

OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  LONGEST  JOB  OF 

WOMAN 

TOTAL4* . 

3  126 

2  157 

970 

881 

324 

184 

127 

142 

53 

27 

17 

8 

2  427 

121 

WHITE-COLLAR  WORKERS  . 

1  694 

1  042 

652 

589 

191 

122 

91 

109 

35 

22 

15 

6 

2  650 

172 

PROFESSIONAL  S  MANAGERIAL  WORKERS. 

523 

305 

218 

199 

65 

33 

26 

36 

15 

11 

9 

3 

3  361 

443 

CLERICAL  AND  SALES  WORKERS  .  .  .  . 

1  170 

736 

434 

390 

125 

89 

64 

73 

19 

11 

6 

3 

2  287 

122 

BLUE-COLLAR  WORKERS . 

592 

449 

143 

137 

64 

29 

19 

15 

7 

2 

1 

“ 

1  570 

105 

SERVICE  WORKERS . 

808 

640 

168 

149 

64 

33 

17 

18 

11 

3 

1 

1 

2  405 

184 

LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  POVERTY 

STATUS 

IN  PRIMARY  FAMILIES: 

TOTAL  PERSONS . 

17  296 

12  782 

4  513 

4  151 

1  538 

765 

616 

664 

289 

146 

91 

42 

... 

.  .  . 

BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL . 

4  659 

4  083 

576 

516 

256 

85 

67 

52 

43 

13 

“ 

“ 

•  •  • 

.  •  . 

TOTAL  OWN  CHILDREN  . 

9  532 

7  007 

2  525 

2  316 

840 

399 

352 

375 

172 

93 

58 

27 

... 

.  .  • 

BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL . 

3  001 

2  618 

383 

339 

165 

52 

50 

33 

29 

10 

“ 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

NOT  IN  SUBFAMILIES! 

TOTAL  PERSONS.  .  .  . 

17  082 

12  612 

4  470 

4  109 

1  524 

761 

606 

660 

279 

146 

91 

42 

.  .  . 

.  •  . 

BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL . 

4  519 

3  963 

556 

496 

247 

84 

64 

52 

36 

13 

- 

“ 

... 

*  *  * 

TOTAL  OWN  CHILDREN  . 

9  414 

6  915 

2  499 

2  291 

833 

397 

346 

374 

164 

93 

58 

27 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL . 

2  922 

2  552 

370 

326 

161 

51 

47 

33 

23 

10 

* 

“ 

•  •  . 

... 

IN  SUBFAMILIES: 

TOTAL  PERSONS . 

214 

170 

43 

42 

15 

3 

10 

4 

10 

“ 

- 

“ 

.  •  . 

.  .  . 

BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL . 

141 

120 

20 

20 

8 

1 

3 

- 

7 

" 

“ 

” 

.  .  . 

.  •  . 

TOTAL  OWN  CHILDREN  . 

118 

92 

26 

25 

7 

2 

6 

2 

8 

“ 

.  .  . 

*  *  * 

BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL . 

79 

66 

13 

13 

4 

1 

3 

- 

5 

“ 

“ 

■ 

... 

•  •  . 

IN  secondary  families? 

TOTAL  PERSONS . 

990 

865 

124 

119 

69 

25 

2 

21 

“ 

" 

“ 

.  .  . 

•  «  • 

BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL . 

255 

242 

13 

12 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

” 

“ 

■ 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

TOTAL  OWN  CHILDREN  . 

576 

506 

70 

67 

37 

15 

1 

13 

- 

“ 

1 

*  *  * 

.  •  • 

BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL . 

154 

147 

7 

7 

3 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

• 

” 

“ 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

‘SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  INCLUDE  CHILD  SUPPORT,  ALIMONY,  REGULAR  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  PERSONS  NOT  LIVING  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  AND  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  INCOME 
NOT  SPECIFICALLY  ENUMERATED  IN  THE  SIE. 

‘INCLUDES  FARM  WORKERS*  NOT  SHOWN  SEPARATELY. 
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Table  9.  Currently  Divorced,  Separated,  Remarried,  and  Never-Married  Women,  by  Amount  of  Child  Support 
Payments  Received  in  1975,  for  Regions  and  Divisions:  SIE 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Women  as  of  Spring  1976.  Women  divorced  or  separated  before  1975  who  had  one  or  more  own  children  under  18  years  old  living  with  them 
at  the  time  of  divorce  or  separation  and  at  the  survey  date.  For  meaning  of  symbols ,  see  text) 


Total 

Received 

support 

payments  in  19751 

Received  child  support  but  no 

other  support  payments 

Amount  of  child  support  payments  received 

Regions  and  divisions 

Did  not 

Mean 

amount 

Number 

Standard 

error 

child 
support 
in  1975 

Total 

Total 

$i 

to 

$999 

$1,000 

to 

$1,499 

$1,500 

to 

$1,999 

$2,000 

to 

$2,999 

$3,000 

to 

$3,999 

$4,000 

to 

.$4,999 

$5,000 

to 

$6,999 

$7,000 

and 

over 

Value 
(dols . ) 

Standard 

error 

(dols . ) 

4,922 

80 

3,676 

1,246 

1,137 

445 

232 

160 

170 

67 

32 

19 

11 

2,433 

107 

1,004 

37 

788 

216 

186 

63 

41 

18 

37 

12 

8 

2 

5 

3,206 

376 

224 

11 

173 

51 

45 

15 

10 

4 

9 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2,696 

250 

780 

36 

615 

164 

141 

48 

31 

14 

28 

9 

6 

1 

4 

3,367 

524 

1,204 

33 

874 

330 

304 

106 

70 

44 

52 

20 

5 

8 

_ 

2,243 

135 

904 

30 

649 

255 

236 

79 

52 

35 

43 

17 

4 

7 

- 

2,273 

167 

300 

14 

225 

75 

68 

27 

18 

9 

9 

3 

1 

1 

- 

2,139 

208 

1,714 

48 

1,313 

400 

378 

168 

79 

58 

38 

22 

7 

3 

2 

2,126 

186 

853 

35 

646 

207 

189 

74 

47 

35 

18 

11 

1 

3 

- 

2,318 

233 

357 

20 

273 

84 

80 

42 

14 

10 

8 

3 

2 

- 

1 

1,509 

159 

505 

26 

395 

110 

109 

52 

18 

13 

12 

8 

5 

- 

1 

2,248 

493 

1,000 

41 

700 

300 

268 

108 

43 

40 

43 

12 

12 

7 

4 

2,543 

228 

232 

9 

165 

67 

61 

27 

12 

8 

8 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2,535 

375 

Pacific . 

768 

40 

535 

233 

207 

81 

31 

32 

35 

10 

10 

6 

3 

2,545 

200 

1Support  payments  include  child  support,  alimony,  regular  contribui i  >m  persons  not  living  in  the  household,  and  other  sources  of  income 

not  specifically  enumerated  in  the  SIE. 


j| 
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Table  10.  Selected  Characteristics  of  Currently  Divorced  and  Separated  Women  by  Receipt 
of  Alimony  Payments  in  1975:  SIE 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Women  as  of  Spring  1976.  Divorced  or  separated  before  1975.  For 
meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Selected  characteristics 
of  women 

Total 

Did  not 

Received  alimony  payments 

alimony 

payments 

Number 

Percent 

of  total 

Total . 

4,522 

4,342 

180 

4.0 

Standard  error . . . 

76 

75 

15 

. . . 

MARITAL  STATUS 

Currently  divorced . . . 

3,200 

3,054 

146 

4.6 

Currently  separated . . . .  . 

1,322 

1,288 

34 

2. 6 

RACE  AND  SPANISH  ORIGIN 

White . . . . . 

3,303 

3,139 

164 

5.0 

1,150 

1,138 

12 

1.0 

Spanish  origin1 . 

307 

303 

4 

1.3 

AGE 

14  to  24  years . . . 

255 

252 

4 

1.6 

25  to  29  years . 

607 

601 

5 

0.8 

30  to  34  years . 

588 

564 

24 

4.1 

522 

498 

23 

4.4 

40  to  44  years . 

489 

461 

28 

5.7 

45  years  and  over . 

2,062 

1,966 

96 

4.7 

AGE  OF  YOUNGEST  OWN  CHILD 

Under  5  years . 

525 

513 

12 

2.3 

5  to  11  years . 

1,039 

1,006 

33 

3.2 

12  to  17  years . 

663 

607 

56 

8.4 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 

Elementary:  Less  than  9  years.... 

877 

863 

14 

1.6 

High  school:  1  to  3  years . 

983 

961 

22 

2.2 

4  years . . 

1,581 

1,515 

66 

4.2 

College:  1  to  3  years . 

676 

634 

42 

6 . 2 

4  years  or  more...... 

405 

370 

35 

8 . 6 

xPersons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 
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)EFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 

’opulation  coverage.  This  report  includes  the  civilian  non- 
nstitutional  population  of  the  United  States  and  approxi- 
nately  1,000,000  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Jnited  States  living  off  post  or  with  their  families  on  post, 
)ut  excludes  all  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

\ge.  The  age  classification  is  based  on  the  age  of  the  person 
it  the  last  birthday. 

lace.  The  population  is  divided  into  three  groups  on  the 
iasis  of  race:  White,  Black,  and  "other  races."  The  last 
ategory  includes  Indians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  any  other 
ace  except  White  and  Black. 

'ersons  of  Spanish  origin.  Persons  of  Spanish  origin  in  this 
eport  were  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  question  that  asked 
or  self-identification  of  the  person's  origin  or  descent. 
Respondents  were  asked  to  select  their  origin  (or  the  origin 
if  some  other  household  member)  from  a  "flash  card"  listing 
thnic  origins.  Persons  of  Spanish  origin,  in  particular,  were 
hose  who  indicated  that  their  origin  was  Mexican,  Puerto 
Rican,  Cuban,  Central  or  South  American,  or  some  other 
ipanish  origin.  It  should  be  noted  that  persons  of  Spanish 
rigin  may  be  of  any  race. 

larital  status.  The  marital  status  classification  identifies  four 
lajor  categories:  single  (never  married),  married,  widowed, 
nd  divorced.  These  terms  refer  to  the  marital  status  at  the 
ime  of  the  enumeration. 

The  category  "married"  is  further  divided  into  "married, 
souse  present,"  "separated,"  and  "other  married,  spouse 
bsent."  A  person  was  classified  as  "married,  spouse  present" 

the  husband  or  wife  was  reported  as  a  member  of  the 
ousehold,  even  though  he  or  she  may  have  been  temporarily 
bsent  on  business  or  on  vacation,  visiting,  in  a  hospital,  etc., 
t  the  time  of  the  enumeration.  Persons  reported  as  separated 
icluded  those  with  legal  separations,  those  living  apart  with 
itentions  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  and  other  persons  perma- 
ently  or  temporarily  separated  because  of  marital  discord, 
he  group  "other  married,  spouse  absent"  includes  married 
ersons  living  apart  because  either  the  husband  or  wife  was 
mployed  and  living  at  a  considerable  distance  from  home, 
/as  serving  away  from  home  in  the  Armed  Forces,  had 
loved  to  another  area,  or  had  a  different  place  of  residence 
ar  any  other  reason  except  separation  as  defined  above. 


Marital  history.  In  addition  to  their  current  marital  status, 
persons  14  years  old  and  over  were  asked  how  many  times 
they  had  been  married;  when  they  had  married  for  the  first 
time;  whether  that  marriage  had  ended  in  widowhood  or 
divorce  and  when  that  marriage  had  ended  (if  it  was  no 
longer  intact);  anddf  they  had  remarried,  they  were  asked 
when  they  had  entered  their  latest  marriage  and  when  that 
marriage  had  ended  (if  it  was  no  longer  intact).  All  dates 
were  recorded  in  terms  of  month  and  year,  and  this  detail 
was  used  in  deriving  age  at  each  event  or  interval  between 
events. 

Family.  The  term  "family,"  as  used  here,  refers  to  a  group  of 
two  persons  or  more  related  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption 
and  residing  together;  all  such  persons  are  considered  as 
members  of  one  family.  A  lodger  and  his/her  spouse  who  are 
not  related  to  the  person  or  persons  who  maintain  the 
household,  or  a  resident  employee  and  his/her  spouse  living 
in,  are  considered  as  a  separate  family.  Thus,  a  household 
may  contain  more  than  one  family.  Flowever,  if  the  son  of 
the  person  or  couple  who  maintains  the  household  and  the 
son's  wife  are  members  of  the  household,  they  are  treated  as 
part  of  the  parent's  family.  A  person  maintaining  a  house¬ 
hold  alone,  or  with  unrelated  persons  only,  is  regarded  as  a 
household  but  not  as  a  family.  Thus,  some  households  do  not 
contain  a  family. 

Primary  family.  A  primary  family  is  a  family  that  includes 
among  its  members  the  person  or  couple  who  maintains  the 
household. 

Secondary  family.  A  secondary  family  is  a  family  that  does 
not  include  among  its  members  the  person  or  couple  who 
maintains  the  household,  or  any  persons  related  to  the 
person  or  couple  who  maintains  the  household.  Members  of 
secondary  families  may  include  persons  such  as  guests, 
lodgers,  or  resident  employees  and  their  relatives  living  in  a 
household. 

Subfamily.  A  subfamily  is  a  married  couple  with  or  without 
children,  or  one  parent  with  one  or  more  own  single  children 
under  18  years  old,  living  in  a  household  and  related  to,  but 
not  including,  the  person  or  couple  who  maintains  the 
household.  The  most  common  example  of  a  subfamily  is  a 
young  married  couple  sharing  the  home  of  the  husband's  or 
wife's  parents.  Members  of  a  subfamily  are  also  members  of  a 
primary  family.  The  number  of  subfamilies,  therefore,  is  not 
included  in  the  number  of  families. 
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Own  children.  "Own”  children  in  a  family  are  sons  and 
daughters,  including  stepchildren  and  adopted  children,  of 
the  householder.  Similarly,  "own"  children  in  a  subfamily 
are  sons  and  daughters  of  the  person(s)  maintaining  the  sub¬ 
family.  For  each  type  of  family  unit  identified,  the  count  of 
own  children  under  18  years  old  is  limited  to  single  (never 
married)  children. 

Children  ever  born.  The  question  "How  many  babies 
has...  ever  had,  if  any?  (Do  not  count  stillbirths)"  was 
asked  of  all  women  14  to  49  years  old  who  were  reported  as 
married  (including  separated),  widowed,  or  divorced,  and  all 
women  18  to  49  years  old  who  were  reported  single  (never 
married).  When  asking  about  children  ever  born,  interviewers 
were  instructed  to  include  children  born  to  the  woman 
before  her  present  marriage,  children  no  longer  living,  and 
children  away  from  home  as  well  as  children  who  were  still 
living  in  the  home.  It  is  possible  that  some  never-married 
mothers  living  with  one  or  more  of  their  natural  children 
reported  themselves  as  having  been  married.  In  addition, 
many  mothers  who  first  married  after  the  birth  of  one  or 
more  children  counted  those  children,  as  they  were  expected 
to  do.  Nevertheless,  data  are  probably  less  complete  for 
births  out  of  wedlock  than  for  births  within  wedlock. 

Years  of  school  completed.  Data  on  years  of  school 
completed  in  this  report  were  derived  from  the  combination 
of  answers  to  two  questions  (a)  "What  is  the  highest  grade  of 
school  this  person  has  ever  attended?  "  and  (b)  "Did  this 
person  finish  this  grade?  " 

The  questions  on  educational  attainment  apply  only  to 
progress  in  "regular"  schools.  Such  schools  include  graded 
public,  private,  and  parochial  elementary  and  high  schools 
(both  junior  and  senior  high),  colleges,  universities,  and 
professional  schools,  whether  day  schools  or  night  schools. 
Thus,  regular  schooling  is  that  which  may  advance  a  person 
toward  an  elementary  school  certificate  or  high  school 
diploma,  or  a  college,  university,  or  professional  school 
degree.  Schooling  in  other  than  regular  schools  was  counted 
only  if  the  credits  obtained  were  regarded  as  transferable  to  a 
school  in  the  regular  school  system. 

Metropolitan-nonmetropolitan  residence.  The  population  re¬ 
siding  in  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's) 
constitutes  the  metropolitan  population.  Except  in  New 
England,  an  SMSA  is  a  county  or  group  of  contiguous 
counties  which  contain  at  least  one  city  of  50,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  or  more,  or  "twin  cities"  with  a  combined  population 
of  at  least  50,000.  In  addition  to  the  county  or  counties 
containing  such  a  city  or  cities,  contiguous  counties  are 
included  in  an  SMSA  if,  according  to  certain  criteria,  they  are 
essentially  metropolitan  in  character  and  are  socially  and 
economically  integrated  with  the  central  city.  In  New 
England,  SMSA's  consist  of  towns  and  cities,  rather  than 
counties.  The  figures  shown  in  this  report  for  SMSA  s  are 
based  on  the  SMSA's  as  defined  on  the  basis  of  the  1970 
census. 


Central  cities.  Each  SMSA  must  include  at  least  one  central 
city,  and  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identifies  the  central 
city  or  cities.  If  only  one  central  city  is  designated,  then  it 
must  have  50,000  inhabitants  or  more.  The  area  title  may 
include,  in  addition  to  the  largest  city,  up  to  two  city  names 
on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following  criteria:  (1) 
The  additional  city  has  at  least  250,000  inhabitants  or  (2) 
the  additional  city  has  a  population  of  one-third  or  more  of 
that  of  the  largest  city  and  a  minimum  population  of  25,000. 
An  exception  occurs  where  two  cities  have  contiguous 
boundaries  and  constitute,  for  economic  and  social  purposes, 
a  single  community  of  at  least  50,000,  the  smaller  of  which 
must  have  a  population  of  at  least  15,000. 

Geographic  regions.  The  four  major  regions  and  nine  Census 
divisions  of  the  United  States  represent  groups  of  States,  as 
follows: 

Northeast: 

New  England:  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 

Middle  Atlantic:  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 

North  Central: 

East  North  Central:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin. 

West  North  Central:  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

South: 

South  Atlantic:  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

East  South  Central:  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Mississippi 

Tennessee. 

West  South  Central:  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma 

Texas. 

West: 

Mountain:  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

Pacific:  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Oregon,  Wash 

ington. 

Tenure.  A  housing  unit  is  "owner  occupied"  if  the  owner  o 
co-owner  lives  in  the  unit,  even  if  it  is  mortgaged  or  not  full 
paid  for.  A  cooperative  or  condominium  unit  is  "owne 
occupied"  only  if  the  owner  or  co-owner  lives  in  it.  All  othe 
occupied  units  are  classified  as  "renter  occupied,”  includin 
units  rented  for  cash  rent  and  those  occupied  withou 
payment  of  cash  rent.  For  renter-occupied  units,  informatio 
was  also  obtained  as  to  whether  the  unit  was  publicly  owne 
or  subsidized  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  government. 

Occupation.  The  data  on  occupation  refer  to  the  job  hel 
during  the  survey  week.  Persons  employed  at  two  or  mor 
jobs  were  reported  in  the  job  at  which  they  worked  tf 
greatest  number  of  hours  during  the  week. 

The  data  on  occupation  refer  to  the  job  held  longe 
during  the  income  year. 
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The  major  occupation  groups  are  combined  into  four 
divisions,  as  follows: 

White-collar  workers.  Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 
workers;  managers  and  administrators,  except  farm;  sales 
workers;  and  clerical  and  kindred  workers. 

Blue-collar  workers.  Craft  and  kindred  workers;  opera- 
lives,  except  transport;  transport  equipment  operatives;  and 
aborers,  except  farm. 

Farm  workers.  Farmers  and  farm  managers;  and  farm 
aborers  and  supervisors. 

Service  workers.  Service  workers,  excluding  private  house- 
lolds;  and  private  household  workers. 

The  sequence  in  which  these  four  divisions  appear  is  not 
itended  to  imply  that  any  division  has  a  higher  social  or  skill 
Jvel  than  another. 

1/ork  experience.  A  person  with  work  experience  is  one  who, 
uring  the  preceding  calendar  year,  did  any  civilian  work  for 
ay  or  profit  or  worked  without  pay  on  a  family-operated 
arm  or  business  at  any  time  during  the  year,  on  a  part-time 
r  full-time  basis. 

feeks  worked.  Persons  are  classified  according  to  the 
jmber  of  different  weeks,  during  the  preceding  calendar 
aar,  in  which  they  did  any  civilian  work  for  pay  or  profit 
ncluding  paid  vacations  and  sick  leave)  or  worked  without 
ay  on  a  family-operated  farm  or  business. 

art-time  or  full-time  jobs.  A  person  is  classified  as  having 
forked  at  part-time  jobs  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
he  worked  at  civilian  jobs  which  provided  less  than  35 
ours  of  work  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  in  which 
e  worked  during  the  year.  He  is  classified  as  having  worked 
:  full-time  jobs  if  he  worked  35  hours  or  more  per  week 
jring  a  majority  of  the  weeks  in  which  he  worked. 

ear-round  full-time  worker.  A  year-round  full-time  worker 
one  who  worked  primarily  at  full-time  civilian  jobs  for  50 
eeks  or  more  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

onworker.  A  nonworker  is  one  who  did  not  do  any  civilian 
ork  in  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  survey. 

ain  reason  for  working  part  year.  For  persons  who  worked 
to  49  weeks  during  the  year,  the  main  reason  for  working 
rt  year  is  based  on  the  response  to  the  question  "What 
;re  you  doing  most  of  the  remaining  weeks?  " 

ain  reason  for  not  working.  For  persons  who  reported  that 
ey  did  not  work  at  a  civilian  job  for  pay  or  profit  or  on  a 
mily-operated  farm  or  business  during  the  year,  the  main 
ason  for  not  working  is  derived  from  the  response  to  the 
estion  "What  were  you  doing  most  of  last  year?" 

come.  For  each  person  in  the  sample  14  years  old  and  over, 
iestions  were  asked  on  the  amount  of  money  income 
aeived  in  the  preceding  calendar  year  from  each  of  the 
llowing  sources:  (1)  Money  wages  or  salary;  (2)  net  income 
am  nonfarm  self-employment;  (3)  net  income  from  farm 


self-employment;  (4)  Social  Security  or  railroad  retirement; 
(5)  Supplemental  Security  income;  (6)  public  assistance  or 
welfare  payments;  (7)  interest  (on  savings  or  bonds);  (8) 
dividends,  income  from  estates  or  trusts,  or  net  rental 
income,  (9)  veterans  payments  or  unemployment  and 
workmens  compensation;  (10)  private  pensions  or  govern¬ 
ment  employee  pensions;  (11)  alimony  or  child  support, 
regular  contributions  from  persons  not  living  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  other  periodic  income. 

When  an  indefinite  amount  was  reported  by  the  respond¬ 
ent,  a  specific  value  was  assigned  during  processing  wherever 
possible.  If  the  indefinite  amount  was  reported  in  terms  of  a 
range,  the  midpoint  of  the  range  was  assigned  (i.e.,  $10,000 
to  $15,000  was  coded  as  $12,500).  Open-ended  amounts 
were  converted  to  designated  specific  amounts;  e.g.,  over 
$10,000  may  be  coded  as  $15,000. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  income  statistics 
refer  to  receipts  during  the  preceding  year  the  characteristics 
of  the  person,  such  as  age,  labor  force  status,  etc.,  and  the 
composition  of  families  refer  to  the  time  of  the  survey.  The 
income  of  the  family  does  not  include  amounts  received  by 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  family  during  all  or  part  of 
the  income  year  if  these  persons  no  longer  resided  with  the 
family  at  the  time  of  enumeration.  On  the  other  hand,  family 
income  includes  amounts  reported  by  related  persons  who 
did  not  reside  with  the  family  during  the  income  year  but 
who  were  members  of  the  family  at  the  time  of  enumeration. 

Data  on  consumer  income  collected  in  the  SI  E  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  cover  money  income  received  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  certain  money  receipts  such  as  capital  gains)  before 
payments  for  personal  income  taxes.  Social  Security,  union 
dues.  Medicare  deductions,  etc.  Therefore,  money  income 
does  not  reflect  the  fact  that  some  families  receive  part  of 
their  income  in  the  form  of  nonmoney  transfers  such  as  food 
stamps,  health  benefits,  and  subsidized  housing;  that  many 
farm  families  receive  nonmoney  income  in  the  form  of 
rent-free  housing  and  goods  produced  and  consumed  on  the 
farm;  or  that  nonmoney  incomes  are  also  received  by  some 
nonfarm  residents  which  often  take  the  form  of  the  use  of 
business  transportation  and  facilities,  full  or  partial  payments 
by  business  for  retirement  programs,  medical  and  educational 
expenses,  etc.  These  elements  should  be  considered  when 
comparing  income  levels.  Moreover,  readers  should  be  aware 
that  for  many  different  reasons  there  is  a  tendency  in 
household  surveys  for  respondents  to  underreport  their 
income.  From  an  analysis  of  independently  derived  income 
estimates,  it  has  been  determined  that  wages  and  salaries  tend 
to  be  much  better  reported  than  such  income  types  as  public 
assistance.  Social  Security,  and  net  income  from  interest, 
dividends,  rents,  etc. 

The  various  sources  for  which  income  is  reported  are 
defined  as  follows: 

Money  wages  or  salary  is  total  money  earnings  received 
for  work  performed  as  an  employee  during  the  income  year. 

It  includes  wages,  salary,  Armed  Forces  pay,  commissions, 
tips,  piece-rate  payments,  and  cash  bonuses  earned,  before 
deductions  were  made  for  taxes,  bonds,  pensions,  union 
dues,  etc. 
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Net  income  from  nonfarm  self-employment  is  net  money 
income  (gross  receipts  minus  expenses)  from  one's  own 
business,  professional  enterprise,  or  partnership.  Gross 
receipts  include  the  value  of  all  goods  sold  and  services 
rendered.  Expenses  include  costs  of  goods  purchased,  rent, 
heat,  light,  power,  depreciation  charges,  wages  and  salaries 
paid,  business  taxes  (not  personal  income  taxes),  etc.  In 
general,  inventory  changes  were  considered  in  determining 
net  income;  replies  based  on  income  tax  returns  or  other 
official  records  do  reflect  inventory  changes.  However,  when 
values  of  inventory  changes  were  not  reported,  net  income 
figures  exclusive  of  inventory  changes  were  accepted.  The 
value  of  saleable  merchandise  consumed  by  the  proprietors 
of  retail  stores  is  not  included  as  part  of  net  income. 

Net  income  from  farm  self-employment  is  net  money 
income  (gross  receipts  minus  operating  expenses)  from  the 
operation  of  a  farm  by  a  person  on  his  own  account,  as  an 
owner,  renter,  or  sharecropper.  Gross  receipts  include  the 
value  of  all  products  sold,  government  crop  loans,  money 
received  from  the  rental  of  farm  equipment  to  others,  and 
incidental  receipts  from  the  sale  of  wood,  sand,  gravel,  etc. 
Operating  expenses  include  cost  of  feed,  fertilizer,  seed,  and 
other  farming  supplies,  cash  wages  paid  to  farmhands, 
depreciation  charges,  cash  rent,  interest  on  farm  mortgages, 
farm  building  repairs,  farm  taxes  (not  State  and  Federal 
income  taxes),  etc.  The  value  of  fuel,  food,  or  other  farm 
products  used  for  family  living  is  not  included  as  part  of  net 
income.  In  general,  inventory  changes  were  considered  in 
determining  net  income  only  when  they  were  accounted  for 
in  replies  based  on  income  tax  returns  or  other  official 
records  which  reflect  inventory  changes,  otherwise,  inventory 
changes  were  not  taken  into  account. 

Social  Security  includes  Social  Security  pensions  and 
survivors'  benefits,  and  permanent  disability  insurance  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  prior  to 
deductions  for  medical  insurance  and  railroad  retirement 
insurance  checks  from  the  U.S.  Government.  "Medicare 
reimbursements  are  not  included. 

Supplemental  Security  income  includes  payments  made 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  welfare  agencies  to  low  income 
persons  who  are  (1)  aged  (65  years  old  or  over),  (2)  blind,  or 
(3)  disabled. 

Public  assistance  or  welfare  payments  include  public 
assistance  payments  such  as  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  and  general  assistance. 

Dividends,  interest  (on  savings  or  bonds),  income  from 
estates  or  trusts,  net  rental  income  or  royalties  include 
dividends  from  stockholdings  or  membership  in  associations, 
interest  on  savings  or  bonds,  periodic  receipts  from  estates  or 
trust  funds,  net  income  from  rental  of  a  house,  store,  or 
other  property  to  others,  receipts  from  boarders  or  lodgers, 
and  net  royalties. 

Unemployment  compensation,  veterans  payments,  or 
workmen's  compensation  include:  (1)  Unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  received  from  government  unemployment 


insurance  agencies  or  private  companies  during  periods  o' 
unemployment  and  any  strike  benefits  received  from  union 
funds;  (2)  money  paid  periodically  by  the  Veterans  Admim 
istration  to  disabled  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  t(| 
survivors  of  deceased  veterans,  subsistence  allowances  paid  tc 
veterans  for  education  and  on-the-job  training,  as  well  as  s( 
called  "refunds”  paid  to  ex-servicemen  as  Gl  insurano 
premiums;  and  (3)  workmen's  compensation  received  period 
ically  from  public  or  private  insurance  companies  for  injurie 
incurred  at  work.  The  cost  of  this  insurance  must  have  beei 
paid  by  the  employer  and  not  by  the  person. 

Private  and  government  employee  pensions  include:  (1 
Private  pensions  or  retirement  benefits  paid  to  a  retire 
person  or  his  survivors  by  a  former  employer  or  by  a  unior 
either  directly  or  through  an  insurance  company;  ('<. 
government  employee  pensions  received  from  retiremer 
pensions  paid  by  Federal,  State,  county,  or  other  goverr 
mental  agencies  to  former  employees  (including  members  c 
the  Armed  Forces)  or  their  survivors. 

Annuities,  alimony,  regular  contributions  from  persor 
not  living  in  the  household,  and  other  periodic  incorr 
include  the  following  types  of  income:  (1)  Periodic  receip 
from  annuities  or  insurance;  (2)  alimony  and  child  suppor 
(3)  contributions  received  periodically  from  persons  n< 
living  in  the  household;  (4)  other  periodic  income  such 
military  family  allotments,  net  gambling  winnings,  and  oth 
kinds  of  periodic  income  other  than  earnings. 

Government  transfer  payments  include  Social  Security 
railroad  retirement,  public  assistance  or  welfare  paymen 
Supplemental  Security  income,  retirement  and  annuitit, 
veterans'  payment,  unemployment  and  workmen  s  compe- 
sation,  etc. 

Alimony  and  child  support  payments.  Because  of  the  desii 

of  the  SI  E  questionnaire,  data  on  the  specific  amounts  of  ;  • 
mony  or  child  support  received  are  available  for  those  worn 
who  reported  receiving  only  one  of  these  two  types  of  incoie 
and  no  other  miscellaneous  income,  such  as  regular  com- 
butions  from  outside  the  household  and  other  sources  nt 
specifically  enumerated  in  the  SIE. 

Alimony.  Data  for  this  source  of  income  were  tabulad 
for  women  who  were  either  divorced  or  separated  before  19  >. 
They  are  based  only  on  those  women  who  reported  that  tfy 
received  alimony  payments.  In  the  SIE  no  attempt  was  m;e 
to  determine  how  many  women  were  actually  entitled o 
such  benefits. 

Child  support  payments.  Data  for  this  source  of  inco  e 
were  tabulated  from  women  who  were  either  divorced,  sepr- 
ated,  remarried,  or  never  married  with  one  or  more  own  c  I- 
dren  under  18  years  old  present  at  the  survey  date.  No  attent 
was  made  in  this  survey  to  determine  the  actual  numbeof 
women  who  were  entitled  to  child  support  payments. 

Receipts  not  counted  as  income.  Receipts  from  the  follows 
sources  were  not  included  as  income:  (1)  Money  recei  d 
from  the  sale  of  property,  such  as  stocks,  bonds,  a  house >r 
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:ar  (unless  the  person  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
;h  property,  in  which  case  the  net  proceeds  would  be 
unted  as  income  from  self-employment);  (2)  withdrawals 
bank  deposits;  (3)  money  borrowed;  (4)  tax  refunds;  (5) 
ts;  and  (6)  lump-sum  inheritances  or  insurance  payments. 

tal  money  income.  The  algebraic  sum  of  money  wages  and 
aries,  net  income  from  self-employment,  and  income  other 
in  earnings  represents  total  money  income.  The  total 
ome  of  a  family  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  amounts 
eived  by  all  income  recipients  in  the  family. 

dian  income.  The  median  income  is  the  amount  which 
ides  the  distribution  into  two  equal  groups,  one  having 
omes  above  the  median,  and  the  other  having  incomes 
ow  the  median. 

an  income.  The  mean  income  is  the  amount  obtained  by 
iding  the  total  income  of  a  group  by  the  number  of  units 
that  group  (families  or  persons).  The  means  for  families 
based  on  all  families.  The  means  for  persons  are  based  on 
number  of  persons  with  income.  The  mean  for  a 
ticular  type  of  income  is  based  on  the  number  of  persons 
amilies  with  that  particular  type  of  income. 

erty  (low-income)  classification.  Families  and  persons  are 
sified  as  being  above  or  below  the  poverty  level  using  the 
erty  index  adopted  by  a  Federal  Interagency  Committee 
1969.  This  index  is  based  on  the  Department  of 
iculture's  1961  Economy  Food  Plan  and  reflects  the 
erent  consumption  requirements  of  families  based  on 
r  size  and  composition,  sex  and  age  of  the  family  head, 
farm-nonfarm  residence.  It  was  determined  from  the 
lartment  of  Agriculture’s  1955  survey  of  food  consump- 
that  families  of  three  or  more  persons  spend  approxi- 
ely  one-third  of  their  income  on  food;  the  poverty  level 
these  families  was,  therefore,  set  at  three  times  the  cost 


of  the  economy  food  plan.  For  smaller  families  and  persons 
living  alone,  the  cost  of  the  economy  food  plan  was 
multiplied  by  factors  that  were  slightly  higher  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  relatively  larger  fixed  expenses  of  these 
smaller  households.  The  poverty  thresholds  are  updated 
every  year  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(CPI). 

Poverty  thresholds  are  computed  on  a  National  basis  only. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  adjust  these  thresholds  for 
regional.  State,  or  other  local  variations  in  the  cost  of  living. 

For  a  detailed  definition  of  the  poverty  concept,  see 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  Nos.  110-113. 

Alternate  levels.  Because  the  poverty  definition  currently  in 
use  by  the  Federal  Government  does  not  meet  all  the  needs 
of  the  analysts  of  the  data,  additional  data  are  presented  for 
alternate  definitions  ranging  from  75  percent  to  125  percent 
of  the  current  poverty  level.  Alternate  cutoffs  are  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  income  cutoffs  at  the  poverty  level  by  the 
appropriate  factor.  For  example,  the  income  cutoff  at  125 
percent  of  the  poverty  level  was  $6,875  in  1975  for  a 
nonfarm  family  of  four  persons. 

Poverty  status  excluding  child  support.  The  data  on  poverty 
for  women  receiving  child  support  payments  are  presented  in 
two  ways.  First,  poverty  status  of  women  was  determined 
based  on  their  total  income  including  child  support  pay¬ 
ments.  Second,  their  poverty  status  was  recalculated  by 
excluding  the  amount  of  child  support  payments  received. 
The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine  the  additional 
number  of  women  who  would  fall  below  the  poverty  line  if 
they  could  not  depend  on  child  support  payments. 

Weighted  average  thresholds  at  the  poverty  level.  The 

low-income  cutoffs  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
determine  the  low-income  status  of  families  and  unrelated 
individuals  consist  of  a  set  of  124  thresholds  arranged  in  a 


tie  A-1.  Weighted  Average  Thresholds  at  the  Poverty  Level  in  1975  by  Size  of  Family  and  Sex  of  Head, 
by  Farm-Nonfarm  Residence 


e  of  family  unit 

Total 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Total 

Male 

head1 

Female 

head1 

Total 

Male 

head1 

Female 

head1 

erson  (unrelated  individual) . 

$2,717 

$2,724 

$2,851 

$2,635 

$2,305 

$2,396 

$2,224 

4  to  64  years . 

2,791 

2,797 

2,902 

2,685 

2,396 

2,466 

2,282 

5  years  and  over . , 

2,572 

2,581 

2,608 

2,574 

2,196 

2,216 

2,187 

ersons . , 

3,485 

3,506 

3,515 

3,460 

2,955 

2,963 

2,834 

ead  14  to  64  vears . 

3,599 

3,617 

3,636 

3,530 

3,079 

3,086 

2,933 

ead  65  years  and  over . 

3,232 

3,257 

3,260 

3,237 

2,772 

2,772 

2,770 

ersons . 

4,269 

4,293 

4,317 

4,175 

3,643 

3,652 

3,480 

ersons. . . T  T 

5,469 

5,500 

5,502 

5,473 

4,695 

4,697 

4,616 

ersons . T  r 

6,463 

6,499 

6,504 

6,434 

5,552 

5,552 

5,595 

ersons.  . . T 

7,272 

7,316 

7,322 

7,270 

6,224 

6,230 

6,105 

ersons  or  more . 

8,939 

9,022 

9,056 

8,818 

7,639 

7,639 

7,647 

^or  one  person  (i.e.,  unrelated  individual),  sex  of  the  individual. 
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four-dimensional  matrix  consisting  of  family  size  (from  one 
person,  i.e.,  unrelated  individuals,  to  seven  or  more  person 
families)  cross-classified  by  presence  and  number  of  family 
members  under  18  years  old  (from  no  children  present  to  six 
or  more  children  present);  sex  of  head,  and  farm-nonfarm 
residence.  Unrelated  individuals  and  two-person  families  are 
further  differentiated  by  age  of  head  (under  65  years  and  65 
years  and  over).  The  total  family  income  of  each  family  in 
the  sample  is  tested  against  the  appropriate  dollar  threshold 
to  determine  the  low-income  status  of  that  family.  If  the 
family's  total  income  is  less  than  its  corresponding  cutoff, 
the  family  is  classified  as  below  the  low-income  level.  The 
average  thresholds  shown  in  table  A-1  were  weighted  by  the 
presence  and  number  of  children.  For  example,  for  a  given 
size  of  family,  sex  of  head,  and  residence  category,  the 
weighted  average  threshold  for  that  group  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  threshold  for  each  presence  and  number  of 
children  category  within  the  given  family  size  by  the  number 
of  families  in  that  category.  These  products  are  then 
aggregated  across  the  entire  range  of  presence  and  number  of 
children  categories,  and  the  total  aggregate  is  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  families  in  the  group  to  yield  the  weighted 
average  threshold  at  the  low-income  level  for  that  size  family. 

Because  family  composition  varies  by  farm-nonfarm  resi¬ 
dence,  the  weighted  average  thresholds  at  the  poverty  level 
for  farm  families,  as  shown  in  table  A-1  will  not  be  exactly 
85  percent  of  the  nonfarm  levels.  Moreover,  since  family 
composition  does  not  remain  constant  from  year  to  year,  the 
weighted  average  thresholds  for  1975  will  not  reflect, 
identically,  the  change  in  the  CPI  between  1975  and  earlier 
years. 

Since  the  basic  thresholds  used  to  determine  the  low- 
income  status  of  families  and  unrelated  individuals  are 
applied  to  all  families  and  unrelated  individuals,  the  weighted 
poverty  thresholds  are  derived  using  all  families  and  unre¬ 
lated  individuals  rather  than  just  those  families  and  unrelated 
individuals  classified  as  below  the  low-income  level. 

Symbols.  A  dash  "  represents  zero  or  rounds  to  zero.  The 
symbol  "B"  means  that  the  base  for  the  derived  figure  is  less 
than  approximately  60  sample  cases  for  SIE  data  and  less 
than  75,000  weighted  cases  for  the  CPS  data.  Three  dots 
"..."  mean  not  applicable,  and  "l\IA"  means  not  available. 


Rounding.  Individual  figures  are  rounded  to  the  nearest 
thousand  without  being  adjusted  to  group  totals,  which  are 
independently  rounded. 

Base  figures.  The  figures  shown  in  this  report  were  prepared 
by  inflating  weighted  sample  results  to  agree  with  indepen¬ 
dent  estimates  of  the  population  based  on  statistics  updated 
from  the  1970  census. 

SOURCE  AND  RELIABILITY  OF 
THE  ESTIMATES 

Source  of  Data 

Most  of  the  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on  data  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  collected  in  the  Cur¬ 
rent  Population  Survey  (CPS),  Survey  of  Income  and  Educa¬ 
tion  (SIE),  and  the  1960  Census  of  Population.  Other  data 
are  from  Vital  Statistics. 

Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  The  CPS  estimates  are 
based  on  data  obtained  in  June  1975  and  March  1970, 
1975,  and  1978.  The  monthly  CPS  deals  mainly  with  labor 
force  data  for  the  civilian  noninstitutional  population. 
Questions  relating  to  labor  force  participation  are  asked 
every  month  about  each  member  14  years  old  and  over  in 
each  sample  household.  In  addition,  supplementary  questions 
are  asked  in  most  months  about  various  population  charac¬ 
teristics.  Brief  descriptions  of  the  sources  and  the  procedures 
by  which  the  data  were  obtained  are  presented  below. 

The  present  CPS  sample  was  initially  selected  from  the 
1970  census  files  and  is  updated  continuously  to  reflect  new 
construction  where  possible  (see  section  "nonsampling 
variability"  below).  Samples  for  previous  sample  designs 
were  selected  from  files  from  the  most  recently  completed 
census.  The  monthly  CPS  sample  is  spread  over  461  areas 
with  coverage  in  each  of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  supplementary  sample  of  housing  units  in  24 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  was  incorporated  with 
the  monthly  CPS  sample  to  produce  the  March  1978  data 
The  expanded  CPS  sample  is  located  in  614  areas  com 
prising  1,113  counties,  independent  cities,  and  division: 
in  the  Nation.  The  614  sample  areas  used  in  March  197( 
include  461  areas  from  the  monthly  CPS  and  153  supple 
mentary  areas. 


Brief  Description  of  the  Current  Population  Survey 


Housing  units  eligible 

Housing  unit 
vis ited 
not  eligible 

Time  period 

Number  of 
sample  areas 

Interviewed 

Not 

interviewed 

153 

8,500 

500 

1.50 
8,00 
8,00 

8.50 

461 

45,000 

2,000 

n _  10  71  Tnl  \r  1  Q  7  9 . 

449 

45,000 

2,000 

Jan.  1967  to  July  1971 . 

449 

48,000 

2,000 

eligible  for  interview. 
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The  estimation  procedure  used  for  the  monthly  CPS  data 
nvolved  the  inflation  of  the  weighted  sample  results  to 
^dependent  estimates  of  the  civilian  noninstitutional  popula- 
ion  of  the  United  States  by  age,  race,  and  sex.  These  in- 
lependent  estimates  were  based  on  statistics  from  decennial 
ensuses;  statistics  on  births,  deaths,  immigration,  and  emi- 
ration;  and  statistics  on  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
he  estimation  procedure  in  March  for  the  data  in  this  re- 
ort  also  involves  a  further  adjustment  so  that  husband 
nd  wife  in  a  household  receive  the  same  weight. 

urvey  of  Income  and  Education  (SIE).  The  SIE  was  a  one- 
me  survey  of  approximately  151,000  interviewed  house- 
olds  nationwide,  conducted  in  each  State  by  the  Bureau  of 
le  Census  between  April  and  July  1976.  The  purpose  of  the 
IE  was  to  provide  estimates  of  the  number  of  children  5  to 
7  years  old  in  poverty  in  each  State  and  the  District  of 
olumbia,  as  required  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
974. 

In  addition  to  collecting  income  data  needed  to  determine 
averty  status,  the  opportunity  presented  by  such  a  large 
irvey  was  also  used  to  gather  some  additional  income- 
lated  information  not  usually  collected  in  the  Census 
ureau's  current  income  surveys.  Such  data  include  the 
ceipt  of  food  stamps,  housing  costs  for  homeowners  and 
nters,  and  estimated  cash  assets.  Also,  information  relevant 
i  a  number  of  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
elfare  (HEW)  programs  was  collected,  including  data  on 
iglish  language  proficiency,  school  enrollment,  public 
sistance  recipiency,  housing  tenure,  liquid  asset  holdings, 
lild  and  adult  disability,  and  health  insurance  coverage, 
ore  detailed  information  on  the  SIE  appear  in  Current 
tpulation  Reports,  Series  P-60,  Nos.  108  and  110  through 
13  and  series  P-20,  No.  334. 

ital  statistics  data.  Data  on  divorces  and  divorce  rates  are 
iblished  by  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  Analysis  of  the 
ational  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Department  of  Health, 
Jucation  and  Welfare.  The  divorce  rate  in  this  report  is 
'fined  as  the  number  of  divorces  per  1,000  total  population. 

160  Census  of  Population.  Decennial  census  data  in  this  re- 
>rt  are  based  on  complete  counts  or  on  the  samples  associ- 
ad  with  the  census  as  indicated  in  the  list  of  sources, 
ascriptions  of  samples  from  the  census  are  found  in  the 
propriate  census  publications. 

aliability  of  the  Estimates 

nee  the  CPS  and  SIE  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample,  they 
ay  differ  somewhat  from  the  figures  that  would  have  been 
itained  if  a  complete  census  had  been  taken  using  the  same 
lestionnaires,  instructions,  and  enumerators.  There  are  two 
pes  of  errors  possible  in  an  estimate  based  on  a  sample  sur- 
y— sampling  and  nonsampling.  The  standard  errors  pro- 
Jed  for  this  report  primarily  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the 
npling  error.  They  also  partially  measure  the  effect  of 
me  nonsampling  errors  in  response  and  enumeration,  but 
1  not  measure  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  The  full 


extent  of  nonsampling  error  is  unknown.  Consequently, 
particular  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of 
figures  based  on  a  relatively  small  number  of  cases  or  on 
small  differences  between  estimates. 

Nonsampling  variability.  Nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed 
to  many  sources,  e.g.,  inability  to  obtain  information  about 
all  cases  in  the  sample,  definitional  difficulties,  differences 
in  the  interpretation  of  questions,  inability  or  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  respondents  to  provide  correct  information, 
inability  to  recall  information,  errors  made  in  collection 
such  as  in  recording  or  coding  the  data,  errors  made  in  proces¬ 
sing  the  data,  errors  made  in  estimating  values  for  missing 
data,  and  failure  to  represent  all  units  with  the  sample 
(undercoverage). 

Undercoverage  in  the  CPS  and  SIE  results  from  missed 
housing  units  and  missed  persons  within  sample  households. 
Overall  undercoverage,  as  compared  to  the  level  of  the 
decennial  census,  is  about  5  percent  for  CPS  and  slightly 
higher  for  SIE.  It  is  known  that  the  CPS  ami  SIE  under¬ 
coverage  varies  with  age,  sex,  and  race.  Generally,  under¬ 
coverage  is  larger  for  males  than  for  females  and  larger  for 
Blacks  and  other  races  than  for  Whites.  Ratio  estimation  to 
independent  age-sex-race  population  controls  partially  cor¬ 
rects  for  the  bias  due  to  survey  undercoverage.  However, 
biases  exist  in  the  estimates  to  the  extent  that  missed  persons 
in  missed  households  or  missed  persons  in  interviewed  house¬ 
holds  have  different  characteristics  than  interviewed  persons 
in  the  same  age-sex-race  group.  Further,  the  independent 
population  controls  used  have  not  been  adjusted  for  under¬ 
coverage  in  the  1970  census,  which  was  estimated  at  2.5 
percent  of  the  population,  with  similar  undercoverage  dif¬ 
ferentials  by  age,  sex,  and  race  as  in  CPS  and  SIE. 

The  approximate  magnitude  of  the  two  sources  of  under¬ 
coverage  of  housing  units  is  known.  Of  the  83,000,000  hous¬ 
ing  units  in  the  United  States  about  600,000  conventional 
new  construction  housing  units  are  not  represented  in  the 
CPS  sample  because  they  were  assigned  building  permits 
prior  to  January  1970,  but  building  was  not  completed  by 
the  time  of  the  1970  census,  (i.e.,  April  1970).  Almost  all 
conventional  new  construction,  for  which  building  permits 
were  issued  after  1969,  is  represented.  About  290,000 
occupied  mobile  homes  are  not  represented  in  CPS;  these 
units  were  either  missed  in  the  census  or  have  been  built 
or  occupied  since  the  census.  These  estimates  of  missed 
units  are  relevant  to  the  present  sample  only  and  not  to 
earlier  designs  where  the  extent  of  undercoverage  was  gen¬ 
erally  less.  The  extent  of  other  souces  of  undercoverage  of 
housing  units  is  unknown  but  believed  to  be  small. 

Sampling  variability.  The  standard  errors  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables  are  primarily  measures  of  sampling  variability, 
that  is,  of  the  variation  that  occurred  by  chance  because  a 
sample  rather  than  the  entire  population  was  surveyed.  The 
sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error  enable 
one  to  construct  confidence  intervals,  ranges  that  would 
include  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  with  a 
known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible  samples 
were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  essentially  the 
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same  general  conditions  and  using  the  same  sample  design, 
and  an  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error  were  calcul¬ 
ated  from  each  sample,  then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of 
all  possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of 
all  possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard 
errors  above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average 
result  of  all  possible  samples. 

The  average  estimate  derived  from  all  possible  samples  is 
or  is  not  contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval. 
However,  for  ci  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  a  speci¬ 
fied  confidence  that  the  average  estimate  derived  from 
all  possible  samples  is  included  in  the  confidence  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence")  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1.6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

Comparability  with  other  data.  Data  obtained  from  the  CPS 
and  SIE  are  not  entirely  comparable.  This  is  due  in  large  part 
to  differences  in  survey  objectives,  month  of  interview,  con¬ 
ditioning  of  respondents,  mode  of  interview  and  interviewer 
experience.  This  is  an  additional  component  of  error  not 
reflected  in  the  standard  error  tables.  Therefore,  caution 
should  be  used  in  comparing  results  between  these  differ¬ 
ent  sources. 

Caution  should  also  be  used  in  comparing  estimates  from 
1978,  when  the  expanded  sample  was  used,  to  those  from 
1975  and  1970.  Some  relatively  large  differences  in  estimates 
of  population  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas 
have  been  observed  between  the  461  and  614  area  samples. 
These  differences  reflect  a  relatively  large  increase  in  variance 
on  those  estimates  and  do  not  represent  actual  changes  in 
population. 

Note  when  using  small  estimates.  Summary  measures  (such 
as  means,  medians,  and  percent  distributions)  derived  from 
CPS  data  are  shown  only  when  the  base  of  the  measure  is 
75,000  or  greater.  Summary  measures  derived  from  SIE 
data  are  shown  if  approximately  60  or  more  sample  cases  are 
present;  a  weighted  cutoff  cannot  be  used  since  the  SIE 
sampling  weights  vary  greatly  by  geographical  area.  Because 
of  the  large  standard  errors  involved,  there  is  little  chance 
that  summary  measures  would  reveal  useful  information 
when  computed  on  a  smaller  base.  Estimated  numbers  are 
shown,  however,  even  though  the  relative  standard  errors  of 


these  numbers  are  larger  than  those  for  corresponding 
percentages.  These  smaller  estimates  are  provided  primarily 
to  permit  such  combinations  of  the  categories  as  serve  each 
user's  need. 

Standard  errors  for  data  based  on  the  1960  census.  Sampling 
errors  on  all  data  from  the  25-percent  sample  of  the  decennial 
census  shown  in  this  report  are  small  enough  to  be  disre¬ 
garded.  However,  the  standard  errors  may  be  found  in  the 
appropriate  census  volumes. 

Standard  errors  for  data  based  on  vital  statistics.  Since  sample 
statistics  are  not  involved  in  the  numerator  or  denominator 
of  any  vital  rate  (divorce),  the  standard  error  of  such  a  rate 
is  zero. 

Standard  error  tables  and  their  use.  In  order  to  derive  stand¬ 
ard  errors  that  would  be  applicable  to  a  large  number  of 
estimates  and  could  be  prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  approximations  were  required.  Therefore,  instead 
of  providing  an  individual  standard  error  for  each  estimate, 
generalized  sets  of  standard  errors  are  provided  for  various 
types  of  characteristics.  As  a  result,  the  sets  of  standard 
errors  provided  give  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude 
of  the  standard  error  of  an  estimate  rather  than  the  precise 
standard  error. 

The  figures  presented  in  tables  A-2  through  A-5  are 
approximations  to  standard  errors  of  the  CPS  estimates  for 
families,  unrelated  individuals,  and  persons  in  the  United 
States.  Standard  errors  for  intermediate  values  not  shown 
in  the  generalized  tables  of  standard  errors  may  be  approxi¬ 
mated  by  linear  interpolation.  Two  parameters  (denoted  as 
"a"  and  "b")  are  used  to  calculate  standard  errors  for  each 
type  of  characteristic;  they  are  presented  in  table  A-6. 
These  parameters  were  used  to  calculate  the  standard  errors 
in  tables  A-2  through  A-5.  They  also  may  be  used  to  directly 
calculate  the  standard  errors  for  estimated  numbers  and 
percentages. 

Table  A-2.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Numbers  of 
Families  and  Unrelated  Individuals:  CPS 


Total  or  White 
(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Size  of 
estimate 

Standard 

error 

Size  of 
estimate 

Standar 

error 

7=>  . 

10 

2,500 . 

56 

100 

11 

5,000 . 

79 

?SO  . 

18 

10,000 . 

109 

500 

25 

25,000 . 

162 

1  000 

35 

35,000 . 

184 

50,000 . 

200 

Note:  To  obtain  approximate  standard 

errors  for  families  and  unrelated  individual 
of  Black  and  other  races,  multiply  the  above 
standard  errors  by  1.0. 


ible  A-3.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Percentages  of  Families  and  Unrelated  Individuals:  CPS 

jtal  or  White 


25 


ise  of  estimated  percentage 
(thousands ) 

Estimated  percentage 

2  or  98 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

1.9 

2.9 

4.0 

5.7 

7.0 

1.5 

2.4 

3.4 

5.0 

5.7 

1.0 

1.5 

2.2 

3.1 

3 .6 

0.7 

1.1 

1.5 

2.2 

2.5 

,000 . .  . 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

1.5 

1.8 

,500 . 

0.3 

0.4 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

,000 . 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.7 

0.8 

),000 . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

>,000 . 

0.10 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

),000 . 

0.07 

0.11 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Note:  To  obtain  approximate  standard  errors  for  families  and  unrelated  individuals  of 

Lack  and  other  races,  multiply  the  above  standard  errors  by  1.0. 


The  figures  presented  in  tables  A-7  and  A-8  are  approxi- 
jtions  to  standard  errors  of  the  SIE  estimates.  To  find  the 
indard  error  of  a  percentage  for  a  specific  region,  division, 
the  United  States,  multiply  the  standard  error  shown  in 
ole  A-8  by  the  factor  shown  in  table  A-9.  Two  parameters 
rnoted  as  “a"  and  "b")  are  used  to  calculate  standard 
•ors  for  regions  and  divisions;  they  are  presented  in  table 
10.  These  parameters  were  used  to  calculate  the  standard 
ors  in  tables  A-7  and  A-8  and  to  calculate  the  factors  in 
ole  A-9.  They  also  may  be  used  to  directly  calculate  the 
ndard  errors  for  estimated  numbers  and  percentages, 
ithods  for  direct  computation  are  given  in  the  following 
rtions. 

indard  errors  of  estimated  numbers  (CPS).  The  approxi- 
ite  standard  error,  ax,  of  an  estimated  number  can  be 
tained  in  two  ways.  It  may  be  obtained  by  interpolation 
im  table  A-2  or  A-4.  Alternatively,  standard  errors  may  be 
proximated  by  using  formula  (1),  from  which  the  stand- 
i  errors  in  tables  A-2  and  A-4  were  calculated.  Use  of  this 
mula  will  provide  more  accurate  results  than  the  use  of 
erpolation. 

°x  =Vax2  +  bx  (D 

re  x  is  the  size  of  the  estimate  and  a  and  b  are  the  para- 
iters  in  table  A-6  associated  with  the  particular  type  of 
aracteristic. 

andard  errors  of  estimated  numbers  (SIE).  The  approxi- 
ate  standard  error,  ax,  of  an  estimated  number  can  also 
obtained  by  use  of  formula  (1)  above,  from  which  the 
indard  errors  were  calculated  in  table  A-7.  Here  x  is  the 
e  of  the  estimate  and  a  and  b  are  the  parameters  in  table 
10  associated  with  the  United  States,  regions  or  divisions 
the  United  States.  When  calculating  the  standard  error 
an  estimate  involving  poverty,  multiply  the  standard 
or  as  calculated  above  by  1.3. 


Standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages.  The  reliability 
of  an  estimated  percentage,  computed  using  sample  data  for 
both  numerator  and  denominator,  depends  upon  both  the 
size  of  the  percentage  and  the  size  of  the  total  upon  which 
this  percentage  is  based.  Estimated  percentages  are  relatively 
more  reliable  than  the  corresponding  estimates  of  the  num¬ 
erators  of  the  percentages,  particularly  if  the  percentages 
are  50  percent  or  more.  When  the  numerator  and  denomin¬ 
ator  of  the  percentage  are  in  different  categories,  use  the 
parameters  or  factors  from  table  A-6  for  CPS  or  from  tables 
A-9  or  A-10  for  SIE  as  indicated  by  the  numerator.  The 
approximte  standard  error,  c^x  j,  of  an  estimated  percent¬ 
age  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  the  formula 

’[xp]=fI  121 

In  this  formula  f  is  the  appropriate  factor  from  table  A-9 
for  SIE  and  equals  to  1.0  for  CPS,  and  o  is  the  standard 

Table  A-4.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Numbers  of 
Persons:  CPS 


Total  or  White 
(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Size  of 

estimate 

Standard 

error 

Size  of 

estimate 

Standard 

error 

75 . 

17 

5,000 . 

131 

100 . 

18 

10,000 . 

182 

250 . 

30 

25,000 . 

276 

500 . 

42 

30,000 . 

299 

1,000 . 

49 

35,000 . 

318 

2,500 . 

93 

50,000 . 

365 

75,000 . 

413 

Note:  To  obtain  approximate  standard 

errors  for  persons  of  Black  and  other  races, 
multiply  the  above  standard  errors  by  1.2. 
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error  on  the  estimate  from  table  A-3  or  A-5  for  CPS  or  from 
table  A-8  for  SIE.  Alternatively,  standard  errors  may  be  ap¬ 
proximated  by  using  formula  (3)  from  which  the  standard 
errors  in  tables  A-3  and  A-5  for  CPS  and  in  table  A-8  for  SIE 
were  calculated.  Use  of  this  formula  will  provide  more  ac¬ 
curate  results  than  use  of  formula  (2). 

Vp  131 

Here  x  is  the  size  of  the  subclass  of  persons  or  families  and 
unrelated  individuals  which  is  the  base  of  the  percentage, 
p  is  the  percentage  (0  <  p  <  100),  and  b  is  the  parameter 
in  table  A-6  or  A-10  associated  with  the  particular  type  of 
characteristic  in  the  numerator  of  the  percentage. 

Illustration  of  use  of  standard  error  tables  (CPS).  Table  4 
shows  that  in  1978  there  were  5,206,000  families  maintained 
by  a  woman  with  no  husband  present  but  with  one  or  more 
of  her  own  children  under  18  years  of  age  present.  Table  A-2 


approximately  81,000*.  The  68-percent  confidence  interval 
as  shown  by  the  data  is  from  5,125,000  to  5,287,000. 
Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  derived 
from  all  possible  samples  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this 
way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible 
samples.  Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average  esti¬ 
mate  derived  from  all  possible  samples  lies  v/ith in  the  in¬ 
terval  from  5,044,000  to  5,368,000  (using  twice  the  stand¬ 
ard  error)  with  95  percent  confidence. 

Of  these  5,206,000  families  maintained  by  a  mother, 
42.8  percent  of  the  families  were  maintained  by  a  divorced 
mother.  From  table  A-6,  the  b  parameter  for  computing 
standard  errors  is  1,389;  using  formula  (3),  the  standard 
error  on  an  estimate  of  42.8  percent  is 


- ! -  (42.8)  (100  -  42.8)  =  0.8  percent 

5,206,000 


1  Formula  (1 )  gives  a  standard  error  of  83,000. 


shows  the  standard  error  on  an  estimate  of  this  size  to  be 

Table  A-5.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Percentages  of  Persons:  CPS 


Total  or  White 


Es  t imated 

percentage 

Base  of  estimated  percentage 
(thousands ) 

2  or  98 

5  or  95 

10 

or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

100 . 

9  SO  . 

3.0 

2.6 

1.7 

4.7 

4.1 

2.6 

6.5 

5.6 
3.5 

9.3 

8.1 

5.1 

10.7 

9.3 

5.9 

sno  . 

1.2 

1.8 

2.6 

3.6 

4.2 

3.0 

1.8 

l  000  . 

0.8 

1.4 

1.8 

2.6 

2  500  . 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.7 

5  000  . 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1 .4 

10  000  . 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

25  000  . 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

35  000  . 

0.14 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

sn  000  . 

0.12 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

75^000 . 

0.09 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Note:  To  obtain  approximate  standard  errors  for  persons  of  Black  and  other  races,  multiply 

the  above  standard  errors  by  1.2. 


Table  A-6.  "a"  and  "b"  Parameters  for  Estimated  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Persons,  Household  Heads, 
Families  and  Unrelated  Individuals:  CPS 


Parameters 

Characteristic 

Persons 

Household  hea 
and  unrelated 

ds ,  families 
individuals 

MARITAL  STATUS  AND  FAMILY 
COMPOSITION 

a 

b 

a 

b 

-0.000017 

-0.000210 

3,500 

5,020 

-0.000010 

-0.000087 

1,389 

1,255 

Black  and  other  races . 
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lonsequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  from 
12.0  to  43.6  percent,  and  the  95-percent  confidence  inter- 
al  is  from  41.2  to  44.4  percent. 

Ilustration  of  use  of  standard  error  tables  (SIE).  Table  9 
hows  that  in  the  North  Central  region  the  estimated  number 


of  women  either  divorced,  separated,  remarried,  or  never 
married  with  one  or  more  own  children  present  at  the  sur¬ 
vey  date  who  reported  the  amount  of  child  support  they  re¬ 
ceive  was  304,000.  By  linear  interpolation,  table  A-7  shows 
the  standard  error  on  an  estimate  of  this  size  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  16,500.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence 


Fable  A-7.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Numbers  of  Totals,  for  the  United  States,  Regions,  and  Divisions:  SIE 


Size  of  estimate 


United 

States 


Northeas  t 


Total 


New 

England 


Middle 

Atlantic 


North  Central 


Total 


East 

North 

Central 


West 

North 

Central 


L,000.  .  .  . 
L,500. . . . 

! , 500 _ 

i,000 _ 

’ , 500 .... 
.0,000... 
-5,000... 
15 , 000 ... 
>0,000. .  . 
’5,000... 
.00,000.  . 
.50,000.  . 
50,000.. 
00,000. .  , 
50,000. .  , 
,000,000. 
,500,000, 
,500,000. 
,000,000. 


1,100 

1.400 

1,800 

2,600 

3.100 
3  ,600 

4.400 

5,700 

8.100 

9,900 

11,500 

14.100 

18,200 

25,700 

31,400 

36,200 

44.300 

57.100 

80.300 


1,200 

1,400 

1.900 

2,600 

3,200 

3,700 

4,600 

5.900 

8,300 

10,200 

11,800 

14.400 

18,600 

26,200 
32,000 

36.900 

44.900 

57.400 

78.900 


700 

900 

1,100 

1,600 

2,000 

2,300 

2,800 

3,600 

5,000 

6,200 

7,100 

8,700 

11,200 

15.600 

18.900 

21.600 

25.900 

31,800 

38,700 


1,300 

1,600 

2,000 

2,900 

3.500 

4,100 
5,000 

6.500 

9,200 

11,200 

12,900 

15.800 

20.400 

28.800 

35.100 

40 . 400 

49.100 

62,500 

85,200 


1,000 

1,200 

1,500 

2,200 

2,600 

3,000 

3,700 

4.800 

6.800 

8,300 

9,600 

11,800 

15.200 

21,400 

26.200 

30,200 

36,800 

47.100 

65.100 


1,000 

1.300 

1,600 

2.300 

2,800 

3.200 
4,000 

5,100 

7.200 

8,900 

10,200 

12,500 

16,100 

22,800 

27.800 
32,000 

38,900 

49,600 

67.800 


800 

1,000 

1,300 

1,800 

2,200 

2,500 

3,100 

4,000 

5.600 

6.600 

7, 900 

9,700 

12.400 

17.400 

21,200 

24.300 

29.300 

36,500 

46,700 


ize  of  estimate 


South 


West 


Total 

South 

Atlantic 

East 

South 

Central 

Wes  t 

South 

Central 

Total 

Mountair 

1,200 

1,200 

1,100 

1,200 

1,300 

600 

1,400 

1,500 

1,300 

1,400 

1,600 

700 

1,900 

1,900 

1,700 

1,800 

2,100 

1,000 

2,600 

2,700 

2,400 

2,600 

2,900 

1,400 

3,200 

3,300 

3,000 

3,200 

3,600 

1,700 

3,700 

3,800 

3,400 

3,700 

4,100 

1,900 

4,500 

4,700 

4,200 

4,500 

5,100 

2,400 

5,900 

6,000 

5,400 

5,800 

6,600 

3,100 

8,300 

8,500 

7,700 

8,300 

9,300 

4,300 

10,100 

10 , 400 

9,400 

10,100 

11,400 

5,300 

11,700 

12,000 

10,800 

11,700 

13,100 

6,100 

14,300 

14,700 

13,200 

14,300 

16,000 

7,400 

18,500 

19,000 

17,000 

18,400 

20,700 

9,500 

26,100 

26,800 

23,900 

25,800 

29,100 

13,300 

31,900 

32,700 

28,900 

31,400 

35,600 

16,100 

36,800 

37,600 

33,100 

36,000 

40 , 900 

18,300 

44,900 

45,700 

39,700 

43 , 600 

49,800 

21,800 

57,500 

58,000 

49,000 

54,800 

63 , 400 

26,300 

79,700 

78,600 

60,900 

71,900 

86,300 

29,900 

Pacif ic 


,000.... 

,500 _ 

,500.... 
,000. . . . 
,500.... 
3,000... 
5,000... 
5,000. . . 
3,000.  . . 
5,000. . . 
30,000.. 
50,000. . 
50,000. . 
30,000. . , 
50,000. . , 
,000,000, 
,500,000. 
,500,000. 
,000,000. 


1,500 

1,800 

2.300 

3.300 
4,100 

4.700 

5.700 
7,400 

10,500 

12,800 

14.800 
18,100 
23,300 

32.800 
40,000 
45,900 

55.800 
70,000 

94.800 


Note:  To  obtain  approximate  standard  errors  invo 
rors  by  1.3. 


lving  poverty,  multiply  the  above  standard 
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Table  A-8.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Percentages  of  Totals:  SIE 


ported  receiving  $2,000  or  more  for  child  support.  By 
I  ’•ear  interpolation,  standard  error  table  A-8  shows  the 
preliminarv  standard  error  of  28.0  percent  on  a  base  of 
304,000  to  be  approximately  3.0  percentage  points.  The 
factor  for  the  North  Central  region  from  table  A-9  is  0.839. 
Thus,  the  final  standard  error  is  2.5  (3.0  x  .839).  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  25.5 
to  30.5  percent,  and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is 
from  23.0  to  33.0  percent. 

Standard  error  of  a  difference.  For  a  difference  between 
two  sample  estimates,  the  standard  error  is  approximately 

equal  to 

=  /o2+  a2  (4) 

(x-Y)  V  x  y 

where  a  and  o  are  the  standard  errors  of  the  estimates  x 
and  y;  the  estimates  can  be  of  numbers,  percents,  ratios,  etc. 
This  will  represent  the  actual  standard  errors  quite  accurately 
for  the  difference  between  two  estimates  of  the  same  char¬ 
acteristic  in  two  different  areas,  or  for  the  difference  between 
separate  and  uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area. 
If,  however,  there  is  a  high  positive  (negative)  correlation 
between  the  two  characteristics,  the  formula  will  overesti¬ 
mate  (underestimate)  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  computation  of  the  standard  error  of  a 
difference  between  estimated  percentages.  Table  4  shows 


yj(  0.8)2  +  (0.7)2  =1.1 

Thus,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the  difference 
is  from  18.1  to  20.3  percent.  Similarly,  the  95-percent  con¬ 
fidence  interval  for  the  difference  is  from  17.0  to  21.4 
percent.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the  average  estimated 
difference,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within 
the  range  computed  in  this  manner  would  be  correct  for 
95  percent  of  all  samples.  Thus,  we  can  conclude  with  95 
percent  confidence  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
percentage  of  families  maintained  by  a  divorced  mother 
and  the  percentage  of  families  maintained  by  a  separated 
mother. 

Standard  error  of  a  ratio.  Certain  mean  values  for  persons 
in  families  shown  in  the  tables  were  calculated  as  the  ratio 
of  two  numbers.  For  example,  the  mean  number  of  children 
per  family  is  calculated  as 

x  total  number  of  children  in  families 
y  total  number  of  families 

Standard  errors  for  these  means  may  be  approximated  as 
shown  below.  The  denominator  y  represents  a  count  of 
families  of  a  certain  class,  and  the  numerator  x  represents  a 
count  of  persons  with  the  characteristic  under  consideration 
who  are  members  of  these  families. 
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Table  A-9.  Factors  to  be  Applied  to  Generalized  Standard 
Errors  in  Table  A-8:  SIE 


Regions  and  divisions 

Factor 

United  States . 

1.000 

Northeast . 

1.027 

New  England . 

0.621 

Middle  Atlantic . 

1.128 

North  Central . 

0.839 

East  North  Central . 

0.892 

West  North  Central . 

0.690 

South . 

1  021 

South  Atlantic . 

1.050 

East  South  Central . 

0.948 

West  South  Central . 

1.017 

West . 

1  143 

Mountain . 

0.533 

Pacif ic . 

1.290 

The  standard  error  of  the  estimated  number  of  families, 
ay,  and  the  standard  error  of  the  estimated  number  of  per¬ 
sons  with  the  characteristic  in  those  families,  a  may  be 
calculated  by  the  methods  described  above. 

Standard  errors  of  estimated  means  and  medians.  Estimated 
standard  errors  are  provided  for  the  means  and  medians  of 
the  published  income  distribution  and  do  not  need  to  be 
calculated  by  the  user.  However,  some  users  may  wish  to 
combine  two  or  more  income  distributions  to  compute 
means  and  medians  for  the  combined  distribution.  The 
following  sections  are  provided  to  enable  the  user  to  calcul¬ 
ate  standard  errors  for  estimates  of  means  and  medians 
for  the  combined  distributions. 

Estimating  the  standard  error  of  the  mean.  The  standard 
error  of  a  mean  can  be  approximated  by  formula  (6).  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  approximations  used  in  developing  formula 
(6),  an  estimate  of  the  standard  error  of  the  mean  obtained 
from  that  formula  will  generally  underestimate  the  true 
standard  deviation.  The  formula  used  to  estimate  the  stand¬ 
ard  error  of  a  mean  is 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base  and  b  is  a  constant  which 
depends  on  the  sample  size,  the  sample  design,  the  esti¬ 
mation  procedure,  and  the  type  of  characteristic.  The  b 
values  are  given  in  table  A-6  or  table  A-10.  The  variance, 
s  ,  is  given  by  formula  (7): 


s2  =  2  p-x2-x2  (7) 

i  =  1  1  ' 

where  x  is  the  mean  of  the  distribution; 

c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c, 

Pj  is  the  estimated  proportion  of  families  or  persons 
whose  values,  for  the  characteristic  (x-values)  being 
considered  fall  in  group  i. 

Xj=  (Zj_1  +  Zj)/2  where  Zj_1  and  Z;  are  the  lower 
and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively  for  group  i. 

Xj  is  assumed  to  be  the  most  representative  value  for 
the  characteristic  for  families  or  persons  in  group  i. 
Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval  boundary 
exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average  value  is 


When  two  or  more  distributions  are  combined  the  mean 
of  the  combined  distribution  is: 

_  i 

x  =  —  2x:y- 

v  i 

where  is  the  mean  of  the  jth  distribution,  y^  is  the  base  of 
the  jth  distribution,  and  y  =  Zy-. 

j  1 

Standard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
estimated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
as  well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 


Table  A-10.  "a"  and  "b"  Parameters  for  Estimated 

Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Persons:  SIE 


Regions  and  divisions 

Parameters 

a 

b 

United  States  .... 

-0.000006 

1,319 

Northeast . 

-0.000029 

1,390 

New  England . 

-0.000042 

509 

Middle  Atlantic . 

-0.000046 

1,678 

North  Central . 

-0.000016 

928 

East  North  Central... 

-0.000026 

1,049 

West  North  Central... 

-0.000038 

628 

South . 

-0.000020 

1,373 

South  Atlantic . 

-0.000044 

1,456 

East  South  Central... 

-0.000088 

1,183 

West  South  Central... 

-0.000066 

1,365 

West . 

-0.000046 

1,721 

Mountain . 

-0.000039 

374 

Pacific . 

-0.000079 

2,190 
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measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
interval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
stated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  average  median  derived 
from  all  possible  samples  lies  within  the  interval.  The  follow¬ 
ing  procedure  may  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  con¬ 
fidence  limits  of  a  median  based  on  sample  data. 


1.  Determine,  using  the  standard  error  tables  and  factors  or 
formula  (3),  the  standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50 
percent  from  the  distribution; 

2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  (1); 

3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  (2). 


For  calculation  of  the  confidence  interval  use  Pareto  inter¬ 
polation  for  any  point  in  an  income  interval  greater  than 
$1,000  in  width,  and  linear  interpolation  otherwise.  For  the 
purpose  of  calculating  standard  errors  linear  interpolation 
gives  approximately  the  same  result  as  Pareto  interpolation. 

A  95-percent  confidence  interval  may  be  determined  by 
finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
minus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  (1). 

The  formulae  used  to  implement  step  (3)  for  Pareto  or 
linear  interpolation  are: 


Pareto:  -  A^  exp 


(8) 


Linear: 


N1— pN 
XpN=  N1  -  N2 


(A2- A1)  +  A1 


(9) 


It  should  be  noted  that  a  mathematically  equivalent  result 
is  obtained  by  using  common  logarithms  (base  10)  and 
antilogs. 

Illustration  of  the  computation  of  a  confidence  interval  for 
a  median  using  linear  interpolation.  Table  8  shows  that  the 
median  income  in  1975  of  currently  divorced,  separated, 
remarried,  and  never-married  women  in  the  United  States 
who  had  at  least  one  own  child  living  with  them  was  $4,797. 
Table  8  also  shows  that  the  base  of  the  distribution  from 
which  this  median  was  determined  is  4,408,000. 

1.  Using  formula  (3),  the  standard  error  of  50  percent  on  a 
base  of  4,408,000  is  about  0.9  percent. 

2.  To  obtain  a  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  esti¬ 
mated  median,  add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  twice 
the  standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields  percent 
limits  of  48.2  and  51.8. 

3.  From  table  8,  the  income  of  2,577,000  (or  58.5  percent) 
of  these  families  is  at  least  $4,000  and  the  income  of 
2,109,000  (or  47.8  percent)  of  these  families  is  at  least 
$5,000.  Thus,  the  entire  95-percent  confidence  interval 
fall's  in  the  income  interval  $4,000  to  $5,000.  Therefore, 
the  median  income  and  the  upper  and  lower  limits  on  the 
confidence  intervals  are  to  be  calculated  using  linear  inter¬ 
polation.  Using  formula  (9),  the  lower  limit  on  the  esti¬ 
mate  is  found  to  be  about 


2,577,000  -  (.518)  (4,408,000) 
2,577,000  -  2,109,000 


($5,000  -  $4,000) 
+$4,000  =  $4,628 


$imilarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  inter¬ 
polation  to  be  about 


where  N  =  total  number  of  families  or  persons  in  the 
distribution. 

XpN  =  estimated  income  for  which  the  number  pN, 

(0  <  p  <  D  of  the  families  or  persons  in  the 
distribution  have  larger  incomes.  For  the 
purposes  of  calculating  the  confidence  inter¬ 
val,  p  takes  on  the  two  values  in  step  (2).  Note 
that  the  median  can  be  approximated  by  using 
p=.50  in  the  formulae. 

A  and  A2  =  the  estimated  incomes  which  are  the  lower 
and  upper  bounds,  respectively,  on  the  inter¬ 
val  in  which  xp^j  falls. 

N1  and  N2  =  the  estimated  number  of  families  or  persons 
with  incomes  greater  than  A^  and  A2,  respec¬ 
tively. 

exp  =  refers  to  the  exponential  function. 

In  =  refers  to  the  natural  logarithm  function. 


2,577,000  -  (.482)  (4,408.000)  ($g  000  _  $4  000) 
2,577,000  -  2,109,000 

+$4,000=  $4,966 

Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the 
estimated  median  is  from  $4,628  to  $4,966. 

The  confidence  interval,  as  calculated  above,  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  median  may  differ  from  one  calculated  using  the 
standard  errors  present  in  the  report.  Rounding  in  the  dis¬ 
play  of  the  standard  errors  in  table  A-8  and  rounding  in  the 
computations  in  the  example  will  primarily  effect  the  length 
of  the  confidence  interval  (i.e.,  the  upper  minus  the  lower 
confidence  limits).  The  reader  should  also  note  that  for 
median  incomes  of  $18,000  or  more,  the  method  of  calculat¬ 
ing  median  income  and  standard  errors  described  here  will 
produce  different  results  than  the  published  values  since 
the  latter  were  calculated  using  Pareto  interpolation.  Further 
discussion  on  the  Pareto  technique  can  be  found  in  the 
Current  Population  Reports,  $eries  P-60,  No.  118. 
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Social  and  Economic  Characteristics 
of  the  Older  Population:  1978 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  consolidates  data  on  a  variety  of  social  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the  older  population.  All  of  these 
statistics  were  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  by 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  and  are  now 
presented  in  this  publication  as  a  convenience  to  the  user. 
The  data  which  were  taken  from  Bureau  of  the  Census 
reports  were  primarily  collected  in  the  1978  Current  Popu¬ 
lation  Survey  (CPS),  although  a  few  tables  contain  data  from 
other  Bureau  surveys  or  for  other  years. 

In  the  report,  most  of  the  material  on  the  "older" 
population  relates  to  persons  65  years  old  and  over. 
However,  tables  in  which  data  are  classified  by  age  often 
show  data  for  persons  55  to  64  years  and  occasionally  for 
persons  50  to  59  years  old.  Data  for  these  younger  age 
groups  are  included  to  facilitate  comparison  of  characteristics 
of  "elderly"  persons  with  persons  just  before  they  enter  the 
elderly  age  category. 

The  emphasis  on  the  lower  age  limit  of  65  for  the  data 
presented  here  is  partially  arbitrary  and  partially  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  factors  which,  over  the  years,  have  combined  to  make 
the  attainment  of  65  a  milestone— for  example,  a  time  of 
retirement.  Social  Security  benefits.  Medicare  coverage, 
income  tax  advantages,  and  reduction  in  transit  fares  and 
admission  prices. 

Among  the  social  and  economic  variables  considered  in 
this  report  are  family  and  marital  status,  institutionalization, 
nativity  and  parentage,  mobility,  residence,  educational 
attainment,  voting,  labor  force  participation,  occupation  and 
industry,  income  and  earnings,  poverty  status,  housing, 
health,  and  crime  victimization.  A  later  report  will  examine 
the  demographic  aspects  of  aging  and  the  older  population  in 
a  broader  perspective. 


HIGHLIGHTS 

•  In  1978,  there  were  24.1  million  persons  in  the  United 
States  65  years  and  over,  as  compared  with  20.1  million  in 
1970.  Women  outnumbered  men  in  1978  by  4.5  million. 

•  Most  (63  percent)  of  these  older  Americans  lived  in 
families,  6  percent  were  institutionalized,  and  30  percent 
lived  alone. 

•  About  6.9  million  women  and  1.3  million  men  65  and 
over  were  widowed. 

•  Nearly  half  of  all  Americans  65  years  and  over  never 
attended  high  school;  only  16  percent  attended  1  or 
more  years  of  college. 

•  In  1976,  62  percent  of  persons  65  years  and  over  voted  in 
the  Presidential  election  compared  with  49  percent  of 
those  18  to  34  years  old. 

•  One  out  of  every  5  of  the  men  65  and  over  and  1  out  of 
every  12  of  the  women  65  and  over  were  in  the  labor  force 
in  1978. 

•  The  median  income  in  1977  of  families  with  the  head  65 
years  and  over  was  $9,121. 

•  About  3.2  million  persons  65  years  and  over  (or  14  percent 
of  the  total)  lived  in  families  or  as  unrelated  individuals 
that  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  in  1977.  About 
27  percent  of  older  persons  not  living  in  families  were 
poor  in  1977. 

•  Nearly  three-fourths  (72  percent)  of  the  householders  65 
years  and  over  owned  their  own  homes  in  1 978. 
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Population 


Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  population  65  years  and 
over  has  increased  nearly  8  times,  while  the  total  population 
increased  about  3  times.  The  earlier  extremely  high  rate  of 
increase  in  the  older  population  has  not  continued,  between 
1970  and  1978,  the  number  of  persons  65  years  and  over 
increased  by  20  percent,  from  20.0  to  24.0  million.  In  1900, 
persons  65  years  and  over  constituted  about  4  percent  of  the 
total  population,  while  in  1978  they  made  up  11  percent  of 
the  total. 

The  number  of  women  65  years  and  over  has  grown  faster 
than  the  number  of  men  of  this  age.  The  numbers  of  men 
and  women  of  this  age  group  were  quite  similar  in  the  early 


years  of  this  century,  but  women  65  and  over  now 
outnumber  men  by  4.5  million  (14.3  million  compared  to 
9.8  million).  The  number  of  older  women  has  increased  22 
percent  since  1970,  as  compared  with  a  16  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  of  this  age. 

In  1978,  Blacks  65  years  and  over  numbered  around  2 
million  and  made  up  about  8  percent  of  all  persons  65  and 
over.  Between  1900  and  1978,  the  Black  population  65  and 
over  increased  7  to  8  times.  Since  1970,  the  Black  population 
65  and  over  has  risen  by  28  percent,  while  the  White 
population  of  this  age  increased  by  about  19  percent. 


Table  1.  Population  50  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin,  Sex,  and  Age: 
July  1, 1978,  1974,  and  1970 

(In  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Sex  and  age 


Both  sexes.. 
50  to  59  years. . . . 
60  to  64  years. . . . 
65  to  69  years.... 
70  and  7 1  years  . . . 
72  to  74  years. . . . 
75  years  and  over. 


Male . 

50  to  59  years. . . . 
60  to  64  years . . . . 
65  to  69  years. . . . 
70  and  7 1  years. . . 
72  to  74  years. . . . 
75  years  and  over. 


Female . 

50  to  59  years. . . . 
60  to  64  years. . . . 
65  to  69  years. . . . 
70  and  71  years  . . . 
72  to  74  years. . . . 
75  years  and  over. 


All  races 


White 


Black 


1978 

1974 

1970 

1978 

1974 

1970 

1978 

56,547 

53,299 

49,915 

50,961 

48,263  | 

45,333 

4,909 

23,061 

22,265 

21,161 

20,617 

20,061 

19,107 

2,126 

9,432 

9,201 

8 ,666 

8,544 

8,300 

7,852 

793 

8,575 

7,840 

7,023 

7,649 

7,054 

6,338 

851 

2*843 

2,503 

2,420 

2,587 

2,297 

2,199 

231 

3*516 

3,199 

3,045 

3,227 

2,929 

2,802 

250 

9*120 

8,291 

7,600 

8,337 

7,622 

7,035 

658 

25,258 

23,938 

22,612 

22,757 

21,659 

20,514 

2,173 

11,063 

10,671 

10,158 

9,928 

9 , 644 

9,196 

988 

4*418 

4,297 

4,049 

4,014 

3,881 

3,669 

358 

3,803 

3,474 

3,137 

3,398 

3,126 

2,828 

365 

1*215 

1,080 

1,037 

1,103 

986 

938 

98 

1,469 

1,330 

1,284 

1,337 

1,208 

1,176 

111 

3,290 

3,086 

2,947 

2,977 

2,814 

2,707 

253 

31,287 

29,358 

27,302 

28,205 

26,604 

24,817 

2,735 

11,998 

11,594 

11,004 

10,689 

10,417 

9,911 

1,138 

5  014 

4,903 

4,618 

4,531 

4,419 

4,183 

436 

4,771 

4,366 

3,885 

4,251 

3,928 

3,510 

486 

1,628 

1,424 

1,383 

1,484 

1,311 

1,261 

132 

2,047 

1,867 

1,760 

1,890 

1,721 

1,627 

138 

5,829 

5,204 

4,652 

5,360 

4,808 

4,325 

405 

1974 


4,525 

1,970 

822 

725 

184 

236 

588 

2,019 

912 

373 

312 

82 

106 

234 

2,506 

1,058 

449 

412 

102 

130 

355 


1970 


Spanish  origin1 2 


4,167 

1,867 

744 

626 

201 

221 

508 

1,877 

865 

339 

277 

87 

99 

210 

2,287 

1,001 

405 

349 

112 

122 

298 


1978s 


1,551 

807 

226 

217 

53 

91 

157 

721 

387 

101 

100 

27 

35 

71 

829 

420 

124 

118 

26 

55 

86 


1974 


(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 


V 


19703 


} 


} 


1,165 

559 

202 

164 

105 
135 

552 

268 

96 

79 

49 

60 

613 

291 

106 
85 

56 

75 


1 Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 

2 March  1978.  Current  Population  Survey. 

3April  1,  1970. 


Family,  Marital  Status,  and  Fertility 


Most  persons  65  years  and  over  live  in  families,  frequently 
one  that  has  dwindled  to  an  older  couple  with  no  children  or 
other  relatives  living  with  them.  However,  the  proportion  of 
older  men  and  women  in  families  differs  greatly.  Because  the 
mortality  rate  is  much  higher  for  older  men  than  for  older 
women,  fewer  older  women  continue  to  live  in  a  family 
setting  in  their  old  age.  In  1978,  for  example,  82  percent  of 
men  65  years  old  and  over  who  were  living  outside 
institutions  lived  in  families,  and  77  percent  maintained  their 
own  families.  Among  women,  however,  only  57  percent  of 
this  age  group  still  lived  in  families  and  only  36  percent  were 
wives. 

Among  Blacks,  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  men  of 
this  age  were  family  members  (69  percent)  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  women  (27  percent)  were  wives.  Black  women, 
however,  were  much  more  likely  to  maintain  families 
without  a  husband  (21  percent)  than  White  women  (8 
percent). 


A  large  proportion  of  older  persons  maintain  their  own 
households  alone  or  have  only  nonrelatives  living  with  them. 
Such  householders  are  usually  persons  whose  immediate 
families  have  dissolved  because  their  children  have  grown  up 
and  left  home  and  their  spouse  has  died.  The  remaining 
spouse,  more  frequently  the  wife  than  the  husband,  con¬ 
tinues  to  maintain  a  household  alone.  In  1978,  there  were 
7.0  million  such  primary  individuals  65  years  and  over  in  the 
United  States  and  they  comprised  42  percent  of  all  the 
women  and  16  percent  of  all  the  men  of  the  older 
population.  The  proportion  of  older  persons  living  without 
any  relative  present  rises  to  49  percent  for  women  75  and 
over  and  22  percent  for  men  75  and  over. 

The  most  common  marital  status  for  older  men  is  to  be 
married  and  living  with  their  wives— 75  percent  in  1978; 
about  37  percent  of  older  women  lived  with  their  husbands. 
For  men  65  to  74  years  of  age,  78  percent  were  married  and 
living  with  their  wives;  for  men  75  and  over,  the  proportion 


FIGURE  1. 

Percent  of  Persons  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Marital  Status 
and  Sex:  March  1978 


Male 

Female 


Percent 


3 
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was  68  percent.  Although  men  usually  marry  at  an  older  age, 
they  die  at  a  younger  age  than  women;  on  the  average, 
therefore,  they  spend  a  greater  proportion  of  their  lifetimes 
in  the  married  state. 

Among  older  women,  the  major  reason  for  being  un¬ 
married  is  the  death  of  their  husband.  In  1978,  52  percent  of 
the  women  65  years  and  over  and  69  percent  of  those  75  and 


over  were  widowed.  Among  men,  the  corresponding  pro¬ 
portions  were  14  percent  and  23  percent,  respectively. 

Older  women  65  to  74  years  old  had  borne  an  average 
of  2.4  children.  White  women  65  to  74  years  had  borne 
fewer  children  on  the  average  than  had  Black  women  of  the 
same  age.  The  figures  were  about  2.3  children  for  White 
women  and  2.7  for  Black  women. 


Table  2.  Family  Status  of  Persons  55  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin,  Age,  and  Sex: 
March  1978 


(Noninstitutional  population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Race,  Spanish  origin,  and 
family  status 


ALL  RACES 


Total . thousands . 

Percent . 


In  families . 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  family  member. 
Primary  individual.... 

Living  alone ........ 

Secondary  individual.. 
In  group  quarters... 


WHITE 


Total . thousands . 

Percent . 


In  families. . 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  family  member. 
Primary  individual.... 

Living  alone . 

Secondary  individual.. 
In  group  quarters... 


BLACK 


Total . thousands . 

Percent . 


In  families . 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . . . . 

Other  family  member. 
Primary  individual.... 

Living  alone... . 

Secondary  individual.. 
In  group  quarters... 


SPANISH  ORIGIN1 


Total . thousands , 

Percent . 


In  families . 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  family  member. 
Primary  individual . . . . 

Living  alone . 

Secondary  individual.. 
In  group  quarters... 


55  years  and  over 


Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

42,977 

18,939 

24,038 

20,509 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

75.6 

85.7 

67.6 

84.5 

40.8 

81.3 

8.8 

45.4 

27.9 

•  •  • 

49.9 

35.0 

6.9 

4.4 

8.8 

4.1 

23.0 

12.6 

31.3 

14.1 

22.2 

11.9 

30.3 

13.4 

1.4 

1.7 

1.1 

1.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

38,846 

17,110 

21,736 

18,530 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

76.1 

87.0 

67.5 

85.2 

40.8 

83.0 

7.7 

45.4 

28.8 

»  •  • 

51.4 

36.0 

6.4 

4.0 

8.4 

3.9 

22.8 

11.8 

31.4 

13.4 

22.1 

11.3 

30.6 

12.8 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

3,666 

1,597 

2,069 

1,736 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

69.7 

72.7 

67.4 

75.5 

39.9 

64.6 

20.7 

45.1 

19.7 

... 

35.0 

24.7 

10.1 

8.1 

11.7 

5.6 

26.5 

20.7 

31.0 

22.0 

24.4 

18.8 

28.7 

20.5 

3.7 

6.6 

1.6 

2.5 

0.5 

1.0 

(Z) 

0.1 

1,098 

505 

592 

580 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

82.0 

87.1 

77.7 

87.2 

41.3 

76.4 

11.7 

44.7 

24.0 

44.6 

30.7 

16.6 

10.5 

21.8 

11.9 

16.0 

11.9 

19.9 

10.9 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1.9 

1.2 

2.5 

1.9 

0.6 

1.2 

0.2 

55  to  64  years 


Male 


Female 


9,769 

100.0 

89.1 

85.5 

3.6 

9.1 

8.4 

1.8 

0.2 


8,861 

100.0 

90.1 

86.6 

3.6 

8.2 

7.6 

1.7 

0.2 


778 

100.0 

76.2 

73.0 

3.2 

20.2 

17.9 

3.6 

0.3 


65  to  74  years 


Both 

sexes 


Male 


273 

100.0 

91.9 

81.7 

10.3 

6.6 

(NA) 

1.5 


10,740 

100.0 

80.3 
8.9 
66.8 
4.6 
18.6 
18.0 
1.2 
0.4 


9,669 

100.0 

80.7 

7.6 

69.0 

4.2 

18.2 

17.6 

1.1 

0.5 


958 

100.0 

74.8 

22.4 

44.8 
7.6 

23.5 
22.7 

1.8 


14,269 

100.0 

71.7 
38.9 
26.2 

6.  6 

26.8 
26.0 

1.5 
0.4 


12,836 

100.0 

72.2 

39.2 

27.1 
5.9 

26.8 

26.1 
1.1 
0.3 


1,306 

100.0 

66.8 

36.4 

18.1 

12.2 

28.1 

25.7 

5.1 

0.8 


306 

100.0 

83.3 
11.8 
58.2 

13.4 
14 
(NA) 

2.3 

0 


361 

100.0 

78.1 

40.2 
21 
16 
20.5 
(NA) 

1.4 

1.1 


Female 


6,080 

100.0 

84.9 

79.9 

5.0 

13.3 

12.8 

1.7 

0.2 


5,441 

100.0 

86.5 

82.6 

4.0 

12.6 

12.2 

0.9 

0.1 


575 

100.0 

71.0 

57.6 

13.4 

19.8 

18.3 

9.2 

1.6 


161 

100.0 

85.1 

75.2 

9.3 

15.5 

(NA) 


75  years  and  over 


Both 

sexes 


8,189 

100.0 

61.9 
8.5 

45.7 
7.7 

36.9 

35.8 
1.3 
0.5 


7,395 

100.0 

61.6 

7.2 

47.1 

7.2 

37.2 

36.3 

1.2 

0.5 


731 

100.0 

63.5 

19.8 

32.4 

11.2 

34.5 

31.5 
2.1 
0.1 


200 

100.0 

72.5 

12.5 
38.0 

22.5 
25.0 
(NA) 

2.5 

2.0 


Male 


8,199 

100.0 

60.0 

32.4 
13.2 

14.4 
38.9 
37.7 

1.1 

0.2 


7,480 

100.0 

60.0 

32.6 

13.7 

13.7 

39.2 

38.3 
0.8 
0.2 


624 

100.0 

59.9 
32.5 

9.3 

18.1 

35.9 
32.7 

4.2 

0.8 


157 

100.0 

71.3 

31.8 
6.4 

33.8 

24.8 
(NA) 

3.2 

1.3 


3,090 

100.0 

76.6 

70.8 

5.8 

22.1 

21.3 

1.3 

0.3 


2,808 

100.0 

77.8 

72.6 

5.2 

21.7 

21.2 

0.5 

0.2 


244 

100.0 

65 

54.5 

11.1 

24.6 
23.4 

9.8 

2.0 


71 

100.0 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(NA) 

(B) 

(B) 


Female 


5,109 

100.0 

50.0 

9.2 

21.2 

19.6 
49.1 

47.6 
0.9 
0.2 


4,672 

100.0 

49.3 

8.5 

21.9 

18.9 
49.8 
48.5 

0.9 

0.2 


380 

100.0 

56.3 
18.2 

15.3 
22.9 
43.2 
38.7 

0.5 


86 

100.0 

69.8 

9.3 
11.6 
50.0 
26.7 
(NA) 

3.5 

2.3 

— 


1Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  338. 
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Table  3.  Households  With  Head  55  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin,  and  Age:  March  1978 


:in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population) 


Race,  Spanish  origin, 
and  age  of  head 


All 

households 


Primary  families 


Total 


Husband- 

wife 


Male  head, 
no  wife 
present 


Female  head, 
no  husband 
present 


Primary  individuals 


Male 


Female 


\LL  RACES 

Head,  55  years  and  over. 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 


I7HITE 

Head,  55  years  and  over. 

>5  to  64  years . 

55  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 


JLACK 

Head,  55  years  and  over. 

i5  to  64  years . 

55  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 


PANISH  ORIGIN1 

Head,  55  years  and  over. 

5  to  64  years . 

5  to  74  years . 

5  years  and  over . 


27,408 
12, 183 
9,383 
5,842 


24, 710 
10,884 
8,462 
5,364 


2,431 

1,163 

842 

426 


630 

321 

220 

89 


lPersons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 


17,503 

9,299 

5,554 

2,650 


15,859 

8,402 

5,027 

2,430 


1,459 

781 

476 

202 


453 

258 

145 

50 


14,851 
8,071 
4,  713 
2,067 


13,  748 
7,439 
4,363 
1,946 


958 

528 

315 

115 


364 

210 

116 

38 


541 

276 

146 

119 


452 

232 

129 

91 


73 

40 

16 

17 


20 

12 

4 

4 


2,  111 
952 
695 
464 


1,659 

731 

535 

393 


428 

213 

145 

70 


69 

36 

25 

8 


2,380 

888 

810 

682 


2,017 

723 

685 

609 


331 
15  7 
114 
60 


59 

18 

25 

16 


7,527 
1,996 
3, 020 
2,511 


6,835 

1,  759 

2,  750 
2,326 


642 

225 

253 

164 


117 

45 

49 

23 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20, 


Source : 


No.  338 


Table  4.  Families  With  Head  55  Years  and  Over,  by  Age,  Race,  Spanish  Origin  of  Head,  Size  of  Family, 
and  Family  Members  by  Age:  March  1978 

(in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text^ 

Race,  Spanish  origin,  size 
of  family,  and  age  of 
members 

ALL  RACES 
Size  of  Family 

Total  families. 

2  persons . 

3  persons . 

4  persons . 

5  persons . 

6  persons . 

7  persons  or  more.... 

Age  of  Member 

Total  members.. 

Under  18  years . 

18  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over. . . 

WHITE 

Size  of  Family 

Total  families 

2  persons . 

3  persons . 

4  persons . 

5  persons . 

6  persons . 

7  persons  or  more... 

Age  of  Member 

Total  members. 

Under  18  years . 

18  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over... 

BLACK 

Size  of  Family 


Total 
persons 
persons 
persons 
persons 
persons 
persons  or  more 


Age  of  Member 

Total  members 
Under  18  years 
18  to  64  years 
65  years  and  over 

SPANISH  ORIGIN1 
Size  of  Family 

Total  families 

2  persons . 

3  persons . 

4  persons . 

5  persons . 

6  persons . .  •  • 

7  persons  or  more... 

Age  of  Member 

Total  members. 

Under  18  years . 

18  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over 


1 Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race 
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Table  5.  Married  Couples  with  Husbands  55  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin, 
and  Age  of  Husband  and  Wife:  March  1978 


(In  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Race,  Spanish  origin, 

and 

Age 

of  wife 

age  of  husband 

Total 

Under  25 
years 

25  to  34 
years 

35  to  44 
years 

45  to  54 
years 

55  to  59 
years 

60  and  61 
years 

62  to  64 
years 

65  to  69 
years 

70  to  74 
years 

75  years 
and  over 

ALL  RACES 

Husband,  55  years 

and 

over . . . 

14,971 
4,373 
1,523 
2,216 
2,  787 
1,964 
2,  108 

6 

45 

281 

3,026 
2, 142 
342 
295 

3,695 

1,673 

739 

685 

406 

136 

56 

1,293 

169 

215 

405 

369 

87 

48 

1,  776 

2,288 

1,458 

1,  105 

1 

93 

67 

18 

2 

62  to  64  years . 

116 

56 

12 

3 

537 

215 

33 

13 

59 

11 

709 

896 

177 

19 

227 

749 

582 

113 

WHITE 

94 

305 

636 

955 

Husband,  55  years 

and 

over. . . 

13,841 

4,042 

1,399 

2,028 

2,575 

1,818 

1,979 

6 

35 

22 

232 

2,752 

1,980 

306 

264 

151 

45 

3.448 

1,565 

689 

648 

375 

121 

50 

1, 196 
159 
201 
372 
342 
79 
43 

1,644 

2,  099 

1,390 

1,039 

60  and  61  years . 

86 

58 

17 

2 

109 

46 

9 

2 

488 

184 

32 

9 

70  to  74  years . 

669 

827 

170 

19 

204 

701 

553 

108 

BLACK 

88 

283 

609 

899 

Husband,  55  years 

and 

over. . . 

972 

273 

100 

158 

195 

128 

118 

- 

9 

39 

217 

128 

213 

90 

40 

33 

29 

14 

77 

116 

175 

66 

58 

60  and  61  years . 

9 

6 

9 

1 

- 

27 

6 

27 

24 

8 

7 

10 

3 

1 

42 

23 

1 

1 

37 

68 

7 

- 

1 

20 

44 

27 

6 

SPANISH  ORIGIN1 

3 

4 

21 

27 

50 

Husband,  55  years 
55  to  59  years . 

and 

over. . . 

381 

134 

31 

48 

82 

42 

44 

- 

2 

18 

116 

82 

11 

8 

12 

85 

27 

11 

20 

19 

32 

37 

50 

30 

12 

60  and  61  years . 

5 

3 

4 

2 

- 

62  to  64  years . 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

6 

7 

4 

- 

- 

13 

17 

15 

3 

1 

4 

3 

5 

14 

8 

4 

4 

1 

3 

12 

17 

7 

1Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  338. 


Table  6.  Marital  Status  of  Persons  55  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin,  Sex,  and  Age:  March  1978 


(In  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population) 


Male 

Female 

Race,  Spanish  origin,  and  age 

Total 

Single 

Married, 
wi  fe 
present 

Married , 
wi  fe 
absent 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Total 

Single 

Married, 

husband 

present 

Married, 

husband 

absent 

Widowed 

Divorced 

ALL  RACES 

18,939 

9,769 

6,080 

3,090 

803 

534 

212 

57 

24,038 

10,740 

8,189 

5,109 

1,347 

12,104 

55  to  64  years . 

529 

347 

148 

8,113 

312 

589 

711 

585 

8,889 

1,114 

65  to  74  years . 

519 

7,219 

340 

1,972 

690 

75  years  and  over . 

538 

3,780 

179 

3,376 

317 

290 

1,105 

66 

3,541 

107 

WHITE 

55  years  and  over . 

17,110 

8,861 

5,441 

2,808 

903 

474 

298 

131 

13,840 

7,469 

4,392 

1,979 

1,354 

271 

471 

612 

668 

455 

174 

39 

21,736 

9,669 

7,395 

4,672 

1,246 

462 

500 

284 

11,264 

6,706 

3,517 

1,041 

394 

214 

122 

58 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 

191 

106 

48 

7,875 

1,697 

2,985 

3,193 

956 

589 

270 

97 

BLACK 

55  years  and  over . 

55  to  64  years . 

i5  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 

1,597 

778 

575 

244 

106 

50 

39 

17 

972 

531 

323 

118 

175 

85 

72 

18 

223 

38 

109 

76 

122 

74 

33 

15 

2,069 

958 

731 

380 

97 

54 

37 

6 

734 

433 

243 

58 

179 

119 

52 

8 

905 

253 

354 

298 

154 

99 

45 

10 

SPANISH  ORIGIN1 

55  years  and  over . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 

505 

273 

161 

71 

21 

9 

7 

5 

382 

213 

125 

44 

33 

21 

9 

3 

41 

12 

11 

18 

27 

17 

9 

1 

592 

306 

200 

86 

32 

11 

17 

4 

282 

186 

84 

12 

43 

29 

12 

2 

193 

53 

74 

66 

43 

27 

13 

3 

Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 


Source : 


Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  338. 
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Tablje  7.  Number  of  Children  Ever  Born  to  Women  65  to  69  and  70  to  74  Years,  by  Race  and  Spanish 
Origin:  June  1975 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1975  Current 

Population  Survey  data. 


Institutional  Population 


Approximately  1  million  persons  65  years  old  and  over  lived 
in  long-term  care  institutions  in  1976  (96  percent  of  these 
persons  were  in  nursing  homes).  Few  other  elderly  persons 
lived  in  institutions.  This  figure  is  about  the  same  as  that  in 
1970  and  represents  about  6  percent  of  the  population  65 
and  over. 


As  a  result  of  differing  mortality  between  the  sexes, 
women  not  only  greatly  outnumber  men  among  the  older 
population  generally,  but  particularly  among  the  population 
living  in  institutions.  In  1976,  women  outnumbered  men  in 
institutions  by  more  than  2  to  1.  Of  all  institutionalized 
persons,  66  percent  were  over  65  years  old  and  41  percent 
were  over  80  years  old. 


Table  8.  Inmates  of  Long-Term  Care  Institutions,  by  Race,  Sex,  and  Age:  1976 


Race  and  sex 


NUMBER 

All  races  .  .  . 

Male . . 

Female . 

White . 

Male . 

Female . 

Other  races,. 

Male . 

Female, . . . . . 

Not  reported. 

PERCENT 

All  races  ,  .  .  . 

Male . .  .  .  . 

Female . 

White . 

Male . 

Female . 

Other  races.. 

Male . 

Female . 

Not  reported. 


Total 

65  to 
99  years 

18  to 
64  years 

Less  than 
18  years 

Age  not 
reported 

1,550,100 

1,027,850 

334,120 

151,530 

36,600 

596,820 

322,530 

182,420 

85,410 

6,450 

947,880 

703,150 

151,250 

64,750 

28,730 

1,410,020 

970,070 

292,750 

115,350 

31,850 

524,850 

299,040 

158,210 

63,580 

4,010 

885,170 

671,030 

134,540 

51,760 

27 , 840 

134,670 

55,610 

40,920 

34,810 

3,330 

71,970 

23,490 

24,210 

21,820 

2,440 

62,710 

32,120 

16,710 

12,990 

890 

5,410 

2,170 

450 

1,380 

1,420 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

38.5 

31.4 

54.6 

56.4 

17.6 

61.1 

68.4 

45.3 

42.7 

78.5 

91.0 

94.4 

87.6 

76.1 

87.0 

33.9 

29.1 

47.4 

42.0 

11.0 

57.1 

65.3 

40.3 

34.2 

76.1 

8.7 

5.4 

12.2 

23.0 

9.1 

4.6 

2.3 

7.2 

14.4 

6.7 

4.0 

3.1 

5.0 

8.6 

2.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

3.9 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23, 

No.  69.  '  - - 
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Table  9.  Inmates  of  Long-Term  Care  Institutions,  by  Type  of  Institution  and  Age:  1976 


65 

years  old  and  over 

Type  of  facility 

Total 1 

Total 

65  to 
79  years 

80  years 
and  over 

NUMBER 

1,550,100 

1,027,850 

390,720 

637,130 

6 90  Q70 

1,182,670 

989,340 

368 ,370 

Q9H 

37,780 

2,280 

1,360 

3,890 

65,400 

4,540 

1  99H 

189,210 

5,690 

4,370 

12,740 

1  9  97H 

75,060 

26,010 

1J , L /U 

PERCENT 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
Q7  S 

76.3 

96.3 

94.3 

0.3 

1.0 

n  i 

2.4 

0.2 

n  l 

4.2 

0.4 

0  9 

12.2 

0.6 

1*1 

9  1 

4.8 

2.5 

3.3 

1Total  includes  persons  who  did  not  report  on  age. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23 
No.  69. 


Nativity  and  Parentage 


The  age  distribution  of  the  foreign-born  population  in  the 
United  States  reflects  the  immigration  policies  of  the  past 
century.  Following  World  War  I,  immigration  from  abroad 
was  sharply  curtailed.  One  result  of  that  change  in  policy  is 
the  present  concentration  of  foreign-born  persons  in  the 
upper  age  range.  In  1970,  about  one-third  of  all  foreign-born 


persons  living  in  the  United  States  were  65  years  or  over  and 
they  made  up  about  15  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
that  age.  Since  1970,  mortality  in  particular  has  tended  to 
reduce  these  proportions.  In  1975,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
foreign-born  were  65  and  over  and  they  made  up  approxi¬ 
mately  12  percent  of  the  age  group. 


Table  10.  Nativity  and  Parentage  of  the  Total  Population  and  the  Population  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Sex:  1970 


Nativity  and  parentage 

Total 

Male 

Female 

TOTAL  POPULATION 

All  aees . ,  r 

203,210 

98,882 

104,328 

Median  age . 

28.1 

26.8 

29.3 

Persons  65  years  and  over . 

20,101 

8,436 

11,665 

Percent  of  all  aees . 

9.9 

8.5 

11.2 

NATIVE  OF  NATIVE  PARENTAGE 

All  ages . 

169,635 

82,989 

86 , 646 

Median  age . 

24.4 

23.5 

25.3 

Persons  65  years  and  over . T , , , 

13,126 

5,440 

7,686 

Percent  of  all  ages . 

7.7 

6. 6 

8.9 

NATIVE  OF  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE 

All  ages . , 

23,956 

11,489 

12,467 

Median  age . ,  , 

47.3 

46.2 

48.2 

Persons  65  years  and  over . 

3,900 

1,606 

2,293 

Percent  of  all  ages . 

16.3 

14.0 

1.8.4 

FOREIGN  BORN 

All  ages ...... . r. 

9,619 

4,404 

5,216 

Median  age . t  , 

52.0 

52.2 

51.9 

Persons  65  years  and  over,...,,,, . 

3,075 

1,389 

1,686 

Percent  of  all  ages . 

32.0 

31.5 

32.3 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  II,  1A, 

National  Origin  and  Language  .  '  — — — — 
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Table  11.  Country  of  Origin  of  the  Foreign-Born  Population  14  Years  and  Over  and  65  Years  and  Over, 
by  Age:  July  1975 


(In  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population) 


Country  of  origin 


Total,  foreign  born. 

China . 

Cuba . . . 

France. . . 

Germany. . . . 

Greece. . « « . 

Italy . ...» . 

Japan. . 

Korea . . . 

Mexico. . . . 

Phillipines. . . 

Portugal. . . . . . 

Other  foreign  born  and 

Not  reported . 


65  years  and  over 


Total, 

14  years 
and  over 

Total 

65  to  74 
years 

75  years 
and  over 

9,777 

2,625 

1,339 

1,285 

290 

61 

45 

17 

453 

61 

48 

13 

118 

20 

8 

12 

871 

283 

161 

122 

160 

55 

20 

35 

887 

406 

172 

234 

212 

30 

12 

18 

136 

10 

6 

4 

1,134 

135 

77 

58 

301 

36 

32 

4 

133 

27 

19 

8 

5,083 

1,501 

740 

761 

Source:  U.S, 

Survey  data. 


Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1975  Current  Population 


Mobility  and  Residence 


The  majority  (62  percent)  of  Americans  65  and  over  live  in 
the  Nation's  metropolitan  areas.  About  equal  proportions 
live  in  the  central  cities  and  the  remainders  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas.  Not  many  choose  to  change  residence; 
only  a  small  proportion  move  each  year.  Of  the  older 
Americans  who  moved  between  1975  and  1978,  nearly 
one-half  remained  within  the  same  SMSA  while  about 


one-fourth  remained  outside  SMSA's.  In  this  3-year  period, 
only  about  14  percent  of  Americans  65  years  and  over 
moved  to  a  different  house.  Within  the  age  group,  mobility 
was  greater  for  those  65  to  74  years  (15  percent)  than  for 
those  75  and  over  (12  percent).  Men  and  women  were  about 
equally  likely  to  have  moved  during  the  period. 


Table  12.  Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan  Residence  of  Persons  55  Years  and  Over  by  Sex  and  Age- 
March  1978  ' 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninsti tutional  population) 


Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Residence 

Total , 
35  years 
and  over 

55  to 
64  years 

65  to 
74  years 

75  years 
and  over 

Total, 
55  years 
and  over 

55  to 
64  years 

65  to 
74  years 

75  years 
and  over 

Total, 
55  years 
and  over 

55  to 
64  years 

65  to 
74  years 

75  years 
and  over 

NUMBER 

Total . 

Metropolitan . 

Central  citv . 

Outside  central  city . 

Nonmetropolitan . 

42.977 
27,557 
12,580 

14.977 
15,418 

20,509 

13,557 

5,880 

7,677 

6,951 

14,269 

8,984 

4,234 

4,750 

5,284 

8,199 

5,016 

2,466 

2,550 

3,183 

18,939 

12,019 

5,304 

6,715 

6,920 

9,769 

6,471 

2,732 

3,739 

3,297 

6,080 

3,726 

1,689 

2,037 

2,355 

3,090 

1,822 

883 

939 

1,268 

24,038 

15,536 

7,276 

8,260 

8,502 

10,740 

7,086 

3,149 

3,937 

3,655 

8,189 

5,257 

2,545 

2,712 

2,930 

5,109 

3,193 

1,582 

1,611 

1,917 

PERCENT 

Total . 

Metropolitan . 

Central  city . 

Outside  central  city.... 
Nonmetropolitan . 

100.0 

64.1 

29.3 

34.8 

35.9 

100.0 

66.1 

28.7 

37.4 

33.9 

100.0 

63.0 

29.7 

33.3 

37.0 

100.0 

61.2 

30.1 

31.1 
38.8 

100.0 

63.5 
28.0 

35.5 

36.5 

100.0 

66.2 

28.0 

38.3 

33.7 

100.0 

61.3 

27.8 

33.5 

38.7 

100.0 

59.0 

28.6 

30.4 

41.0 

100.0 

64.6 

30.3 

34.4 

35.4 

100.0 

66.0 

29.3 

36.7 

34.0 

100.0 

64.2 

31.1 

33.1 
35.8 

100.0 

62.5 
31.0 

31.5 

37.5 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  331. 
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Table  13.  Mobility  of  Persons  55  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Sex  and  Age:  March  1975  to  March  1978 

Noninstitutional  population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text)  _ _ 


(In  thousands. 


Mobility  status 


Total . 

Same  house  (nonmovers) . 

Central  cities  of  SMSA's . 

Balance  of  SMSA’s . 

Outside  SMS A* s. •••••••••••••••• 

Different  house  in  the  U.S. 

(movers) . 

Within  same  SMSA . 

Within  central  city1 . 

Within  balance  of  SMSA . 

Central  city  to  balance  of  SMSA 
Balance  of  SMSA  to  central  city 

Between  SMSA’s . 

Between  central  cities . 

Between  balances  of  SMSA’s . 

Central  city  to  balance  of  SMSA 
Balance  of  SMSA  to  central  city 
From  outside  SMSA's  to  SMSA’s.... 

To  central  cities . 

To  balance  of  SMSA's . 

From  SMSA’s  to  outside  SMSA's.... 

From  central  cities . 

From  balance  of  SMSA's . 

Outside  SMSA's  at  both  dates . 


Both  sexes 


Total, 
55  years 
and  over 


42,977 

36,384 

10,647 

12,732 

13,003 


55  to 
64  years 


20,509 

16,999 

4,869 

6,462 

5,668 


65  to 
74  years 


14,269 

12,167 

3,619 

4,072 

4,475 


131 

67 

54 

10 

75  years 
and  over 


8,199 

7,218 

2,159 

2,198 

2,860 


Total, 
55  years 
and  over 


18,939 

16,124 

4,518 

5,757 

5,850 


Female 


55  to 

years 

65  to 

74  years 

75  years 
and  over 

Total, 

55  years 
and  over 

55  to 

64  years 

65  to 

74  years 

75  years 
and  over 

9,769 

6,080 

3,090 

24,038 

10,740 

8,189 

5,109 

8, 157 

5,204 

2,763 

20,259 

8,841 

6,962 

4 ,456 

2,294 

1,450 

774 

6,131 

2,576 

2,169 

1,386 

3,164 

1,758 

835 

6,975 

3,298 

2,314 

1,363 

2 ',700 

1,996 

1,154 

7,154 

2,968 

2,479 

1 ,  /07 

1,565 

868 

322 

3,707 

1,845 

1,220 

642 

696 

337 

139 

1,709 

855 

555 

299 

282 

170 

66 

780 

378 

275 

127 

285 

97 

50 

602 

308 

179 

115 

90 

54 

13 

235 

118 

77 

40 

39 

16 

11 

93 

51 

24 

18 

200 

134 

57 

503 

242 

165 

96 

26 

24 

19 

97 

48 

29 

20 

80 

43 

27 

194 

94 

61 

39 

53 

52 

6 

139 

66 

48 

25 

40 

15 

5 

72 

34 

26 

12 

75 

39 

12 

152 

65 

50 

37 

30 

11 

6 

63 

29 

21 

13 

45 

29 

6 

90 

37 

29 

24 

145 

90 

20 

318 

183 

104 

31 

65 

49 

9 

160 

86 

57 

17 

81 

41 

11 

158 

97 

47 

14 

448 

267 

94 

1,024 

500 

345 

179 

47 

8 

5 

72 

53 

7 

12 

21 

3 

2 

40 

33 

1 

22 

4 

2 

25 

16 

4 

4 

2 

6 

4 

2 

1  Includes  movers  between  central  cities  of  the  same  SMSA  s. 

source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  331. 


Education 


Nearly  half  of  all  Americans  65  and  over  never  attended  high 
school.  As  of  1978,  49  percent  of  men  and  44  percent  of 
women  in  this  age  group  had  stopped  their  formal  schooling 
by  the  eighth  grade,  about  one-third  attended  or  completed 
high  school,  and  about  one-sixth  attended  or  completed 
college.  As  better  educated  cohorts  reach  age  65  in  future 
years,  the  average  educational  attainment  level  of  older 
Americans  can  be  expected  to  rise. 

Nearly  three  times  the  proportion  of  older  Blacks  (58 
percent)  as  Whites  (21  percent)  failed  to  complete  ele¬ 


mentary  school.  Correspondingly,  the  proportion  of  older 
Whites  who  attended  or  completed  4  years  of  college  (18 
percent)  was  substantially  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
Blacks  who  did  so  (6  percent). 

On  the  whole,  older  men  are  slightly  less  likely  than  older 
women  to  have  attended  high  school,  but  slightly  more  likely 
to  have  attended  or  completed  college.  About  40  percent  of 
older  women  have  attended  or  completed  high  school,  as 
compared  with  34  percent  of  older  men. 


FIGURE  2. 

Percent  of  Persons  65  Years  and  Over  and  25  to  29  Years, 
by  Years  of  School  Completed:  March  1978 


65  years  and  over 
25  to  29  years 


B 


Percent 
40 


30 


20 


10 


Percent 
40 


Elementary, 

less  than 
5  years 


Elementary, 

5  to  7  years 


Elementary, 

8  years 


1 


High  school, 

1  to  3  years 

Years  of  school  completed 


High  school, 
4  years 


30 


20 


10 


College, 

1  to  3  years 


College, 
4  years 
or  more 


15 


16 

Table  14.  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Persons  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin,  and  Sex. 
March  1978 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population) 


Years  of  school  completed 


NUMBER 

Total, 

Elementary: 


High  school: 
College: 

PERCENT 

Total , 
Elementary: 

High  school: 
College: 


65  years  and  over. 
Less  than  5  years. 

5  to  7  years . 

8  years . 

1  to  3  years . 

4  years . 

1  to  3  years . 

4  years  or  more... 


65  years  and  over. 
Less  than  5  years. 

5  to  7  years . 

8  years . 

1  to  3  years . 

4  years . 

1  to  3  years . 

4  years  or  more... 


All  races 


Male 


L 


9,170 

989 

1,505 

1,959 

1,371 

1,746 

740 

859 


100.0 

10.8 

16.4 

21.4 
15.0 
19.0 

8.1 

9.4 


Female 


White 


13,298 

1,163 

1,838 

2,867 

2,219 

3,118 

1,166 

926 


100.0 

8.7 
13.8 
21.6 
16.7 
23.4 

8.8 

7.0 


Male 


8,249 

649 

1,264 

1,861 

1,280 

1,649 

707 

838 


100.0 

7.9 

15.3 

22.6 

15.5 

20.0 

8.6 

10.2 


Female 


12,067 

818 

1,524 

2,697 

2,027 

2,980 

1,126 

894 


100.0 

6.8 

12.6 

22.4 

16.8 

24.7 

9.3 

7.4 


Black 


Male 


819 

307 

215 

78 

84 

82 

33 

21 


100.0 

37.5 

26.3 

9.5 

10.3 

10.0 

4.0 

2.6 


Female 


1,111 

305 

289 

158 

179 

113 

36 

30 


100.0 

27.5 

26.0 

14 

16 

10 

3 


2 
1 
2 
2 
2.7 


Spanish  origin1 


1Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Male 


233 

96 

40 

27 

21 

26 

7 

15 


100.0 

41.2 

17.2 

11.6 

9.0 

11.2 
3.0 
6.4 


Female 


286 

136 

59 

27 

20 

26 

8 

9 


100.0 

47.6 

20.6 
9.4 
7.0 

9.1 

2.8 

3.1 


Voting  and  Registration 


Age  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  significant  variables  affecting 
the  likelihood  that  a  person  will  vote  in  a  Presidential  or 
Congressional  election.  In  the  November  1 978  Congressional 
election,  for  example,  the  percentage  of  older  Americans 
who  voted  was  10  points  higher  than  the  percentage  for  the 
total  voting-age  population  (56  percent  versus  46  percent).  In 
fact,  persons  65  years  and  over  outvoted  all  age  groups  under 
45  years  (56  percent  versus  53  percent),  while  persons  75 
and  over  outvoted  those  under  35  (48  percent  versus  31 
percent).  At  ages  65  and  over,  men  outvoted  women  (63 
percent  versus  51  percent);  at  most  younger  ages,  women 
outvoted  men  slightly.  However,  because  older  women 
outnumber  older  men,  older  women  cast  1  million  more 
votes  in  the  1978  election  than  did  older  men. 


Over  the  past  eight  elections  during  which  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  collected  voting  and  registration  data  in  its 
Current  Population  Survey,  the  voting  proportion  for  most 
population  groups  has  declined.  For  the  total  voting-age 
population,  the  decline  has  been  around  10  percentage  points 
for  both  Congressional  and  Presidential  elections.  Among 
older  Americans,  however,  the  decline  was  only  4  percentage 
points  for  Presidential  elections;  for  Congressional  elections, 
the  decline  was  10  points,  as  for  the  total  electorate.  For 
older  Black  Americans,  the  proportion  voting  in  Presidential 
election  years  actually  rose  9  points  between  1964  and  1976, 
while  the  proportion  for  Congressional  elections  stayed  in 
the  35-to-40-percent  range. 
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Table  15.  Voting  and  Registration  of  Persons  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Sex  and  Age:  November  1978 


(Number  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population) 


Sex  and  age 


Both  sexes,  65  years 

and  over . 

65  to  69  years . 

70  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 


Reported  registered 


Total 


Male,  65  years  and  over. 

65  to  69  years . 

70  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 


Female,  65  years  and  over 

65  to  69  years . 

70  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 


23,001 

8,469 

6,260 

8,272 

9,482 

3,757 

2,647 

3,078 

13,518 

4,711 

3,613 

5,194 


Number 


Reported  voted 


Percent 


16,752 

6,449 

4,686 

5,617 

7,361 

2,995 

2,081 

2,285 

9,390 

3,453 

2,605 

3,332 


72.8 

76.1 

74.9 

67.9 

77.6 

79.7 
78.6 

74.2 

69.5 

73.3 

72.1 

64.2 


Number 


Reported  that  they  did  not  vote1 


Percent 


12,868 

5,159 

3,699 

4,010 

5,940 

2,497 

1,701 

1,742 

6,927 

2,662 

1.99J 

2,268 


55.9 

60.9 

59.1 

48.5 

62.6 

66.5 
64.3 

56.6 

51.2 
56.5 

55.3 

43.7 


Total 


10,133 

3,309 

2,562 

4,262 

3,543 

1,260 

946 

1,337 

6,591 

2,050 

1,615 

2,926 


Registered 


3,884 

1,291 

986 

1,607 

1,421 

499 

379 

543 

2,462 

791 

607 

1,064 


'includes  persons  who  were  recorded  as  "do  not  know”  and  "not  reported;'  on  voting. 

2 Includes  persons  who  were  recorded  as  "do  not  know"  and  not  reported  on  registration. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 


Not  registered 


Total2 


6,251 

2,020 

1,576 

2,655 

2,121 

761 

566 

794 

4,126 

1,258 

1,007 

1,861 


Do  not  know 
and  not  reported 
on  registration 


No.  332. 


,286 

405 

301 

580 

493 

161 

130 

202 

792 

243 

171 

378 


Table  16.  Voting  and  Registration  of  Persons  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Race  and  Spanish  Origin. 
November  1978 

Dr  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 

Presidential  elections 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population.  For 

Congressional  elections 


Race  and  Spanish  origin 


Total,  65  years  and  over . 

23,001 

PERCENT  REPORTED  VOTED 

55.9 

57.2 

45.6 

24.9 

PERCENT  REPORTED  REGISTERED 

72.8 

73.7 

Bi  k 

67  .6 

33.5 

1978 


1974 


20,955 


51.4 
52.8 

38.5 
28.1 


70.2 

71.2 
62.9 
37.8 


1970 


19,141 


57.0 

58.6 

39.3 

(NA) 


73.7 

75.0 

61.5 

(NA) 


1966 


17,817 


56.1 

57.9 

35.3 

(NA) 


73.9 

75.5 

56.2 

(NA) 


1976 


22,001 


62.2 

63.2 

54.3 
29.9 


71.4 

72.5 

64.5 

36.5 


1972 


20,074 


63.5 
64.8 

50.6 

26.7 


75.6 
76.5 
67.9 

34.7 


1968 


18,468 


65.8 
67.4 

49.9 
(NA) 


75.6 
77.1 

62.7 
(NA) 


'Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  332. 


1964 


17,269 


66.3 

68.1 

45.3 
(NA) 


(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 


Labor  Force  Participation,  Employment  Status, 
and  Occupation  and  Industry 


Service  industries  employed  the  largest  proportion  of  older 
nonagricultural  workers  in  1978.  Approximately  34  percent 
of  employed  men  65  years  and  over  and  51  percent  of  the 
employed  women  of  that  age  worked  in  services  such  as 
business  and  repair  services,  doctors'  offices  and  hospitals, 
education,  or  other  professional  services.  Retail  trade 
employed  the  next  highest  proportion  of  older  workers— 19 
percent  of  the  men  and  26  percent  of  the  women. 

Manufacturing  industries  employed  the  highest  proportion 
(32  percent)  of  men  in  the  next  younger  age  group  (55  to  64 
years  old);  service  industries  remained  the  predominant 
category  for  women  workers  of  this  age. 

At  age  55  and  over,  twice  the  proportion  of  men  as 
women  are  in  the  labor  force— 48  percent  and  23  percent, 
respectively.  Within  this  broad  age  range,  however,  there  is  a 
large  difference  in  the  worker  proportions  of  younger  and 
older  persons.  Among  men,  the  worker  proportion  drops 
from  about  83  percent  of  those  55  to  59  years  old  to  a  figure 
about  one-fourth  of  that,  about  21  percent,  for  those  65 
years  and  over.  A  similarly  precipitous  decline  in  labor  force 
participation  occurs  among  women,  with  the  proportions 


dropping  from  49  percent  of  those  55  to  59  years  to  about  8 
percent  of  those  aged  65  and  over.  At  the  older  ages,  of 
course,  the  major  reason  for  persons  leaving  the  labor  force  is 
retirement  from  a  job,  especially  for  men.  In  1978,  about  75 
percent  of  men  55  and  over  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force 
had  retired.  An  additional  10  percent  (1  million  men)  were 
unable  to  work.  Retirement  also  takes  a  large  number  of 
women  out  of  the  labor  force  at  these  ages,  but  since  a 
smaller  proportion  of  women  are  employed  before  reaching 
the  usual  retirement  ages,  the  extent  to  which  retirement 
reduces  their  level  of  labor  force  participation  is  not  as  great 
as  it  is  among  men. 

Among  employed  persons  55  years  and  over,  the  age 
distributions  of  men  and  women  are  remarkably  similar.  In 
1978,  about  one-half  of  both  employed  men  and  women  of 
this  age  range  fell  in  the  55-to-59-year  age  group;  only  about 
20  percent  were  65  and  over.  Employed  men  55  to  59  years 
old  were  about  equally  distributed  between  white-collar  and 
blue-collar  occupations.  Employed  women  of  this  age  were 
predominantly  employed  in  white-collar  occupations  (57 
percent)  and  only  about  16  percent  were  engaged  in 


Table  17.  Major  Industry  Group  of  Employed  Persons  65  Years  and  Over  and  55  to  64  Years,  by  Sex: 
1978  Annual  Average 


(Excludes  agricultural  and  private  household  workers.  Noninstitutional  population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Industry  group 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

65  years 
and  over 

55  to  64 
years 

65  years 
and  over 

55  to  64 

years 

65  years 
and  ove  r 

55  to  64 
years 

Employed  ,  total . thousands,  . 

2,454 

10,616 

1,576 

6,528 

879 

4,089 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Mining . . . 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

1.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Construction . . . . . . 

5.8 

5.8 

8.5 

8.8 

0.8 

1.0 

Manufacturing . 

11.4 

27.1 

12.9 

31.5 

8.8 

19.9 

Transportation  and  public  utilities . 

3.9 

7.1 

5.1 

9.4 

1.8 

3.3 

Trade . 

25.9 

18.8 

25.1 

17.4 

27.4 

21.1 

Wholesale . 

4.9 

4.0 

6.5 

5.3 

2.0 

Retail . 

21.0 

14.8 

18.6 

12.1 

25.5 

1*V 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . 

7.7 

5.9 

8.5 

5.5 

6.3 

6.4 

Miscellaneous  service, . 

40.3 

27.9 

34.4 

18.6 

50.7 

42.8 

Business  and  repair . 

5.9 

3.3 

7.5 

3.8 

3.1 

2.4 

Personal*  excluding  private  household... 

6.6 

3.0 

4.7 

1.7 

10.1 

5.0 

Entertainment  and  recreation . 

1.8 

0.8 

2.1 

0.9 

1.4 

0.6 

Medical,  except  hospital . 

5.2 

3.3 

3.9 

1.6 

7.7 

6.0 

Hospitals . 

3.4 

3.9 

1.6 

1.4 

6.5 

7.8 

Welfare  and  religious . 

5.3 

1.9 

3.9 

1.5 

7.8 

2.7 

Education . 

6.6 

9.1 

4.6 

4.9 

10.0 

15.9 

Other  professional . . . 

5.3 

2.5 

5.9 

2.6 

4.1 

2.4 

Forestry  and  fisheries . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

- 

(Z) 

Public  administration . 

4.6 

6.7 

4.9 

7.6 

3.9 

5.2 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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blue-collar  occupations.  More  women  than  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  service  occupations,  but  more  men  than  women 
worked  in  farm  occupations.  Among  the  3  million  workers 
65  years  and  over,  white-collar  occupations  clearly  pre¬ 
dominated  for  both  men  and  women. 

Men  maintaining  families,  comprising  the  majority  of  men 
55  years  and  over,  exhibit  employment  and  labor  force 
characteristics  similar  to  those  of  all  men  in  the  age  group.  In 
1978,  about  one-half  of  the  men  55  years  and  over 
maintaining  families  were  in  the  labor  force,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  these  were  employed.  Within  the  55-and-over 
group,  younger  men  are  more  likely  to  be  active  in  the  labor 
force  (three-fourths  of  those  55  to  64  in  1978),  while  the 
older  men  are  more  likely  to  be  retired  (62  percent  of  those 
65  and  over  in  1978).  Only  about  21  percent  of  men  65  and 
over  maintaining  families  were  employed  in  1 978. 


Women  55  years  and  over  who  maintained  families  with 
no  husband  present  in  1978,  were  less  likely  to  be  employed 
than  to  be  keeping  house;  29  percent  were  employed  while 
55  percent  were  keeping  house.  Only  about  5  percent  of  all 
women  of  this  age  group  maintaining  families  reported 
being  retired.  Among  women  65  years  and  over  maintaining 
families,  only  about  9  percent  were  employed. 

The  means  of  transportation  to  work  of  working  persons 
65  years  and  over  is  of  interest  both  because  of  concerns  of 
energy  conservation  and  because  such  information  indicates 
accessibility  of  older  persons  to  means  of  transportation.  In 
1975,  a  majority  of  working  men  (about  62  percent)  drove 
alone  to  work  in  a  private  automobile  or  truck,  while  nearly 
one-half  of  the  working  women  (46  percent)  drove  to  work 
alone.  About  one-third  of  the  women  used  either  public 
transportation  or  some  means  other  than  a  private 
automobile. 


Table  18.  Labor  Force  Status  and  Major  Activity  of  Persons  55  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Sex ,  and  Age: 
1978  Annual  Average 
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Table  19.  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Employed  Persons  55  Years  and  Over,  by  Sex  and  Age: 
1978  Annual  Average 


(In  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population) 


Male 

Female 

Major  occupation  group 

Total, 
55  years 
and  over 

55  to 
59  years 

60  and 
61  years 

62  to 
64  years 

65  to 
69  years 

70  years 
and  over 

Total , 
55  years 
and  over 

55  to 
59  years 

60  and 
61  years 

62  to 
64  years 

65  to 
69  years 

70  years 
and  over 

Total . 

8,891 

4,308 

1,320 

1,361 

1,119 

783 

5,486 

2,777 

807 

829 

675 

398 

White-collar  workers . 

Professional,  technical,  and 

3,904 

1,913 

557 

608 

490 

336 

3,124 

1,639 

458 

478 

338 

211 

kindred  workers . 

Managers,  and  administrative, 

1,122 

549 

152 

175 

151 

95 

695 

355 

114 

111 

69 

46 

except  farm . 

1,523 

787 

217 

232 

173 

114 

431 

222 

59 

61 

53 

36 

Sales  workers . 

677 

291 

105 

121 

88 

72 

424 

191 

47 

75 

69 

42 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

580' 

286 

82 

80 

78 

54 

1,574 

870 

238 

232 

148 

86 

Blue-collar  workers . 

3,447 

1,858 

557 

510 

329 

193 

865 

491 

128 

126 

86 

34 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

1,737 

993 

270 

237 

153 

84 

103 

55 

16 

13 

15 

4 

Operative,  except  transport . 

814 

418 

150 

151 

68 

27 

684 

395 

98 

101 

66 

24 

Transport  equipment  operatives... 

454 

244 

72 

64 

49 

25 

26 

16 

6 

2 

2 

_ 

Laborers,  except  farm . 

441 

203 

65 

58 

59 

56 

54 

25 

9 

10 

3 

7 

Service  workers . 

869 

327 

131 

131 

164 

116 

1,382 

592 

208 

211 

228 

143 

Private  household  workers . 

Service  workers,  excluding 

6 

1 

3 

~ 

1 

1 

352 

106 

42 

56 

83 

65 

private  household . 

862 

326 

128 

130 

163 

115 

1,031 

486 

166 

156 

145 

78 

Farm  workers . 

672 

210 

76 

112 

136 

138 

114 

54 

14 

13 

23 

10 

Farmers  and  farm  managers . 

532 

165 

62 

88 

103 

114 

55 

25 

2 

7 

12 

9 

Farm  laborers  and  supervisors.... 

140 

45 

14 

24 

33 

24 

59 

29 

12 

6 

11 

1 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Table  20.  Employment  Status  of  Primary  Family  Heads  55  Years  and  Over,  by  Race, 
Sex,  and  Age:  1978  Annual  Average 


(In  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population) 


Race,  sex,  and  age 

Total 

In  labor  force 

Not  in  labor 

force 

Total 

Employed 

Total 

Keeping 

house 

Unable 

to  work 

Retired 

All 

other 

ALL  RACES 

Male  heads,  55  years 

and  over . 

15,750 

7,976 

7,763 

7,774 

103 

752 

5,757 

1,162 

55  to  64  years . 

8,379 

6,333 

6,181 

2,046 

28 

410 

1,189 

419 

65  years  and  over . 

7,371 

1,643 

1,582 

5,728 

75 

342 

4,568 

743 

Female  heads,  55  years 

and  over . 

2,231 

664 

636 

1,567 

1,234 

96 

103 

135 

55  to  64  years . 

996 

543 

521 

45  3 

381 

18 

12 

42 

65  years  and  over . 

1,235 

121 

115 

1,114 

853 

78 

91 

93 

WHITE 

Male  heads,  55  years 

and  over . 

14,478 

7,347 

7,159 

7,132 

88 

654 

5.366 

1,023 

55  to  64  years . 

7,717 

5,849 

5,715 

1,868 

24 

359 

1,119 

366 

65  years  and  over . 

6,761 

1,498 

1,444 

5,264 

64 

295 

4,247 

657 

Female  heads,  55  years 

and  ove  r . 

1,756 

531 

510 

1,225 

980 

64 

84 

94 

55  to  64  years . 

760 

439 

421 

321 

277 

8 

9 

26 

65  years  and  over . 

996 

92 

89 

904 

703 

56 

75 

68 

BLACK 

Male  heads,  55  years 

and  ove  r . . . 

1,100 

539 

519 

562 

12 

91 

334 

123 

55  to  64  years . 

574 

415 

400 

160 

3 

47 

60 

48 

65  years  and  over . 

526 

124 

119 

402 

9 

44 

274 

75 

Female  heads,  55  years 

and  over . 

440 

125 

118 

315 

234 

30 

14 

37 

55  years  to  64  years  . 

221 

98 

93 

123 

97 

10 

2 

15 

65  years  and  over . 

219 

27 

25 

192 

137 

20 

12 

22 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  21.  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work  of  Employed  Persons  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Sex  and 


Residence:  1975 

(In  thousands.  Persons  in  households) 


^  in  LllOUadliUS  t  *  L  1  ** 

Male 

Female 

In  SMSA 

In  SMSA 

Means  of  transportation  to  work 

Total 

Total 

In 

central 

city 

Outside 

central 

city 

Outside 

SMSA 

Total 

Total 

In 

central 

city 

Outside 

central 

city 

Outside 

SMSA 

1,379 

990 

854 

838 

628 

542 

382 

257 

231 

456 

372 

311 

540 

362 

312 

819 

520 

376 

555 

348 

249 

276 

149 

112 

37 

83 

279 

199 

137 

62 

264 

171 

127 

136 

86 

22 

60 

50 

143 

99 

100 

95 

69 

26 

6 

116 

108 

25 

55 

85 

288 

115 

56 

59 

173 

184 

99 

43 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  unpublished  data  from  The  Travel -to-Work  Supplement  to  the  1975  Annual  Housing 


Survey,  National  Sample. 


Income  and  Earnings 


Men  65  years  and  over  who  earned  income  in  1977  had  a 
median  income  of  $5,526,  compared  with  about  $12,243  for 
men  55  to  64  years  old.  This  difference  largely  reflects  the 
higher  proportion  of  retirees  in  the  older  group.  This  pattern 
of  age  difference  in  reported  income  applied  to  both  Whites 
and  Blacks;  in  each  of  the  two  age  groups,  the  median 
income  for  Blacks  was  considerably  lower  than  for  Whites. 

Although  women  65  and  over  with  incomes  in  1977 
outnumbered  men  of  this  age  with  incomes,  the  median 
reported  income  of  the  women  was  considerably  lower  than 
for  men.  Median  incomes  were  approximately  $4,533  for 
women  55  to  64  years  old  and  $3,087  for  women  65  years 
and  over.  For  men,  reported  incomes  for  the  corresponding 
age  groups  were  $12,243  and  $5,526,  respectively. 

$ingle,  widowed,  or  divorced  persons  62  years  and  over 
who  lived  in  families  reported  lower  median  incomes  in  1977 
than  those  living  outside  of  families.  Furthermore,  family 
income  tended  to  be  lower  when  the  older  person  was 
maintaining  a  family  than  when  he  or  she  lived  in  the  family 
of  a  relative.  This  is  because  in  the  latter  case  the  incomes  of 


the  younger  relatives  are,  on  the  average,  higher  than  those  of 
older  persons. 

Families  maintained  by  a  White  woman  65  years  and  over 
with  no  husband  present  had  median  family  incomes  in  1977 
that  were  somewhat  higher  ($10,370)  than  those  maintained 
by  a  White  man  whose  wife  was  not  in  the  paid  labor  force 
($8,672).  However,  this  was  not  true  for  Black  families. 
Among  Blacks,  husband-wife  families  had  higher  median 
incomes  than  Black  families  maintained  by  a  woman.  In  both 
racial  groups,  highest  family  incomes  occurred  among 
husband-wife  families  in  which  both  partners  were  in  the 
paid  labor  force. 

Unrelated  individuals  65  and  over  in  both  racial  groups 
also  had  low  median  incomes.  Their  median  incomes  were 
less  than  one-half  that  of  families  and  also  lower  than  that  of 
the  slightly  younger  single,  widowed,  or  divorced  persons  62 
years  and  over  referred  to  above.  The  median  income  of 
unrelated  individuals  in  1977  was  about  $3,829.  About  80 
percent  of  such  persons  reported  no  income  from  earnings 
and  were  primarily  dependent  on  Social  Security  income, 
either  exclusively  or  in  combination  with  sources  of  income 
other  than  earnings. 
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Table  22.  Total  Money  Income  in  1977  of  Persons  55  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Sex,  and  Age 


(Persons  as  of  March  1978.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


All  races 

White 

Black 

Sex  and  income 

55  years 
and  over 

55  to 

64  years 

65  years 
and  over 

55  years 
and  over 

55  to 

64  years 

65  years 
and  over 

55  years 
and  over 

55  to 

64  years 

65  years 
and  over 

MALE 

.thousands. . 

18,939 

9,769 

9,170 

17,110 

8,861 

8,249 

1,597 

778 

767 

100.0 

819 

815 

100.0 

Number  of  persons  with  income 

.thousands. . 

18,834 

100.0 

9,689 

100.0 

9,145 

100.0 

17,030 

100.0 

8,798 

100.0 

8,232 

100.0 

1,582 

100.0 

1.4 

1.9 

1.0 

1.4 

1.9 

0.8 

2.1 

1.6 

2.7 

1.4 

0.9 

1.9 

1.1 

0.8 

1.3 

4.6 

2.3 

6.7 

<fe i  son  tn  il  999 . 

1.9 

1.2 

2.7 

1.6 

1.0 

2.2 

5.2 

3.0 

7.8 

7.2 

4.4 

2.5 

6.5 

3.7 

2.0 

5.5 

11.6 

15.1 

8.5 

10.8 

3.6 

1.7 

5.6 

3.3 

1.5 

5.2 

6.1 

3.7 

4.8 

tq  non  tr>  is  499 . 

5.0 

2.5 

7.7 

4.7 

2.2 

7.3 

7.9 

<ts  son  tn  £s  999  . . . 

5.0 

2.6 

7.6 

4.7 

2.2 

7.4 

7.7 

6.0 

9.3 

11.3 

7.7 

4.0 

11.7 

7.6 

3.8 

11.7 

8.8 

6 . 1 
8.8 
8.7 

4;S  non  tn  is.999 . ... . 

7.3 

4.3 

10.4 

7.1 

3.9 

10.5 

9.5 

6.6 

4.7 

8.7 

6.6 

4.4 

9.0 

7.3 

4.8 

5.7 

5.0 

6.5 

5.8 

4.8 

6.8 

6.5 

3.8 

ta  non  tn  ift  999 . 

4.5 

4.3 

4.7 

4.7 

4.4 

5.0 

3.0 

4.1 

4.4 

3.7 

4.1 

4.3 

3.9 

4.0 

6.4 

1.7 

ifei  n  non  tn  £1  1  999 . 

7.3 

8.8 

5.7 

7.4 

8.7 

6 . 1 

5.2 

9.1 

8.8 

12.7 

4.7 

9.1 

12.9 

5.1 

5.2 

9.5 

10.9 

16.5 

4.9 

11.5 

17.3 

5.3 

4.4 

7.4 

4:?n  non  tn  i?&  999 . 

5.8 

9.2 

2.2 

6.2 

9.8 

2.4 

1.4 

2.2 

0.6 

8.6 

12.9 

4.0 

9.3 

13.9 

4.4 

1.3 

2.3 

7,982 

12,243 

5,526 

8,518 

1,278 

5,805 

4,561 

6,166 

6,674 

8,134 

3,463 

11,564 

14,895 

8,035 

12,089 

15,499 

8 ,444 

FEMALE 

.thousands. . 

24,038 

10,740 

13,298 

21,736 

9,669 

12,067 

2,069 

1,816 

100.0 

958 

772 

100.0 

1,111 

Number  of  persons  with  income . thousands . . 

20,197 

100.0 

7,875 

100.0 

12,322 

100.0 

18,202 

100.0 

7,024 

100.0 

11,178 

100.0 

100.0 

6.1 

10.3 

3.4 

5.8 

10.1 

3.2 

8.4 

12.6 

8.0 

8.9 

15.0 

5.3 

ti  non  tn  £1  499 . . 

7.6 

6.1 

8.6 

7.4 

5.8 

8.4 

9.9 

11.0 

22.2 

10.7 

■ti  son  tn  il  999 . . . 

10.2 

7.3 

12.1 

10.2 

7.1 

12.1 

<t9  non  tn  i?  .499 . . 

11.2 

7.4 

13.7 

10.2 

6.6 

12.4 

8.4 

5.3 

10.4 

8.2 

5.1 

10.2 

7.3 

8.3 

non  tn  is .499 . 

8.3 

5.4 

10.2 

8.2 

5.1 

10.2 

9.5 

6.6 

3.8 

8.4 

6.7 

3.8 

8.4 

5.7 

3.5 

7.3 

8.9 

8.3 

9.2 

9.1 

8.3 

9.6 

6.6 

7.4 

non  tn  is  999 . 

6.7 

7.5 

6.3 

6.9 

7.3 

6 . 6 

5.5 

9 . 1 

c if,  non  tn  ifc  999 . 

5.0 

6.2 

4.2 

5.2 

6.4 

4.5 

2.2 

4.3 

4.1 

5.4 

3.2 

4.3 

5.7 

3.3 

2.1 

2.9 

3.3 

5.0 

2.2 

3.5 

5.2 

2.4 

1.4 

4;Q  non  tn  £9  999 . 

2.3 

3.5 

1.6 

2.5 

3.7 

1.7 

0.8 

1.4 

0.3 

■tin  non  tn  £11  999 . 

3.8 

6.6 

2.0 

4.0 

6.9 

2.1 

1.5 

3.2 

*19  nnn  *r>  tli  999 . 

3.5 

5.5 

2.2 

3.7 

5.9 

2.4 

1.4 

2 . 8 

tis  nnn  tn  £19  999 . 

2.4 

4.1 

1.3 

2.6 

4.4 

1.5 

1.0 

£?n  nnn  tn  £?4  999 . 

0.8 

1.2 

0.5 

0.8 

1.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.7 

1.1 

0.5 

0.8 

1.2 

0.6 

" 

. . 

3,385 

4,533 

3,087 

3,503 

4,770 

3,186 

4,375 

2,469 

3,321 

2,871 

2,385 

2,757 

Mean  income . 

4,906 

5,957 

4,234 

5,070 

6,175 

Source:  U.S.  Department 

of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of 

the  Census 

,  Current 

Population 

Reports, 

Series  P-60,  No.  118 
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Table  23.  Total  Money  Income  in  1977  of  Persons  62  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin,  Marital  and 
Family  Status,  and  Age 

(In  thousands.  Couples  and  persons  62  years  old  and  over  as  of  March  1978.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Race,  Spanish  origin, 
marital  status,  family 
status,  and  age 

Total 

With 

income 

Median 

income 

(dollars) 

Mean 

income 

(dollars) 

Total 

$1  to 
$999 
or  loss 

$1,000 

to 

$1,999 

$2,000 

to 

$2,499 

$2,500 

to 

$2,999 

$3,000 

to 

$3,999 

$4,000 

to 

$4,999 

$5,000 

to 

$5,999 

$6,000 

to 

$7,999 

$8 , 000 
to 

$9,999 

$10,000 

to 

$14,999 

$15,000 

and 

over 

ALL  RACES 

Married  Couples1 

Total,  62  years 

and  over1 . 

9,500 

9,485 

49 

56 

102 

138 

549 

619 

823 

1,565 

1,171 

1,881 

2,532 

9,340 

12,828 

62  to  64  years . 

2,450 

2,443 

20 

23 

26 

28 

75 

79 

127 

242 

230 

542 

1,052 

12,965 

16,428 

65  to  71  years . 

3,819 

3,817 

16 

15 

48 

53 

193 

203 

274 

665 

522 

821 

1,005 

9,618 

12,794 

72  years  and  over . 

3,232 

3,225 

12 

18 

28 

57 

280 

337 

422 

657 

420 

518 

475 

7,242 

10,141 

Single,  Widowed,  or 

Divorced  Persons 

Total,  62  years 

and  over . 

12,361 

12,204 

152 

1,052 

1,619 

1,359 

2,572 

1,349 

1,030 

1,165 

624 

743 

540 

3,747 

5,329 

In  families . 

3,929 

3,798 

91 

508 

660 

457 

700 

340 

304 

261 

141 

182 

154 

3,262 

4,788 

Male . 

847 

827 

28 

79 

115 

82 

130 

71 

77 

75 

42 

47 

82 

3,851 

6,412 

62  to  64  years . 

175 

167 

7 

17 

16 

14 

15 

11 

20 

21 

10 

12 

25 

5,243 

7,601 

65  to  71  years . 

330 

319 

10 

31 

38 

18 

62 

34 

33 

27 

18 

20 

28 

4,000 

6,770 

72  years  and  over . 

342 

341 

11 

31 

60 

50 

53 

27 

24 

27 

14 

14 

28 

3,344 

5,496 

Female . 

3,082 

2,972 

63 

429 

546 

375 

570 

269 

228 

186 

99 

135 

72 

3,128 

4,337 

62  to  64  years . 

348 

330 

4 

44 

44 

39 

34 

29 

45 

33 

16 

25 

16 

3,962 

5,391 

65  to  71  years . 

949 

911 

14 

123 

130 

103 

161 

108 

77 

77 

37 

56 

25 

3,532 

4,684 

72  years  and  over . 

1,786 

1,731 

45 

262 

372 

233 

374 

133 

106 

76 

47 

53 

31 

2,901 

3,953 

Not  in  families . 

8,432 

8,406 

61 

544 

959 

902 

1,872 

1,008 

726 

904 

483 

561 

386 

3,928 

5,574 

Male . 

1,961 

1,958 

17 

112 

199 

152 

430 

209 

202 

225 

132 

133 

148 

4,328 

6,527 

62  to  64  years . 

322 

322 

8 

19 

31 

10 

49 

18 

31 

40 

32 

35 

49 

5,840 

8,624 

65  to  71  years . 

675 

675 

5 

37 

72 

51 

137 

79 

57 

80 

50 

50 

59 

4,459 

6,660 

72  years  and  over . 

964 

961 

4 

57 

96 

91 

243 

113 

114 

105 

50 

48 

39 

3,953 

5,731 

Female . 

6,471 

6,448 

44 

432 

760 

750 

1,442 

799 

524 

679 

351 

429 

238 

3,859 

5,284 

62  to  64  years . 

791 

784 

17 

59 

63 

94 

71 

79 

93 

105 

61 

93 

51 

5,112 

6,500 

65  to  71  years . 

2,248 

2,241 

12 

130 

238 

246 

458 

304 

169 

290 

142 

160 

92 

4,118 

5,522 

72  years  and  over . 

3,431 

3,422 

15 

243 

459 

410 

913 

417 

262 

284 

148 

175 

96 

3,641 

4,849 

WHITE 

Married  Couples1 

Total,  62  years 

and  over . 

8,783 

8,776 

40 

41 

76 

114 

451 

547 

738 

1,440 

1,108 

1,787 

2,434 

9,635 

13,183 

62  to  64  years . 

2,248 

2,245 

16 

16 

23 

21 

60 

65 

112 

219 

208 

494 

1,012 

13,497 

16,949 

65  to  71  years . 

3,520 

3,520 

15 

10 

30 

43 

160 

176 

241 

603 

496 

790 

957 

9,933 

13 , 145 

72  years  and  over . 

3,015 

3,011 

10 

16 

23 

51 

231 

305 

385 

618 

405 

503 

465 

7,448 

10,420 

Single,  Widowed,  or 

Divorced  Persons 

Total,  62  years 

and  over . 

10,812 

10,699 

126 

827 

1,217 

1,150 

2,275 

x,226 

943 

1,088 

599 

716 

532 

3,892 

5,602 

In  families . 

3,259 

3,168 

76 

384 

476 

367 

593 

292 

277 

246 

129 

174 

153 

3,473 

5,142 

Male . 

684 

670 

24 

41 

80 

63 

107 

57 

68 

67 

34 

46 

82 

4,332 

7,141 

62  to  64  years . 

163 

155 

7 

16 

15 

12 

14 

11 

17 

19 

8 

12 

25 

5,200 

7,756 

65  to  71  years . 

247 

242 

6 

14 

27 

15 

48 

21 

29 

22 

11 

20 

28 

4,542 

7,759 

72  years  and  over . 

274 

273 

11 

12 

39 

37 

45 

25 

22 

26 

14 

14 

28 

3,850 

6,243 

Female . 

2,575 

2,497 

51 

342 

396 

304 

486 

235 

209 

179 

95 

128 

71 

3,318 

4,605 

62  to  64  years . 

274 

263 

4 

29 

32 

26 

28 

25 

35 

31 

16 

22 

16 

4,513 

5,855 

65  to  71  years . 

754 

727 

10 

89 

84 

81 

119 

82 

72 

75 

35 

54 

25 

3,830 

5,090 

72  years  and  over . 

1,547 

1,507 

37 

224 

280 

197 

340 

127 

102 

73 

44 

53 

30 

3,045 

4,154 

Not  in  families . 

7,553 

7,532 

51 

443 

741 

783 

1,682 

935 

667 

843 

469 

541 

378 

4,072 

5,795 

Male . 

1,631 

1,629 

15 

79 

135 

122 

354 

173 

174 

188 

126 

118 

144 

4,632 

7,009 

62  to  64  years . 

275 

275 

8 

13 

27 

10 

41 

12 

23 

32 

32 

28 

47 

6,094 

9,111 

65  to  71  years . 

528 

528 

2 

23 

40 

34 

108 

62 

48 

60 

44 

47 

59 

4,922 

7,443 

72  years  and  over . 

829 

826 

4 

43 

68 

78 

205 

99 

102 

96 

50 

43 

37 

4,154 

6,033 

Female . 

5,922 

5,903 

36 

364 

605 

661 

1,327 

762 

493 

654 

343 

423 

234 

3,968 

5,461 

62  to  64  years . 

713 

709 

12 

50 

49 

86 

60 

73 

79 

100 

59 

91 

49 

5,315 

6,771 

65  to  71  years . 

2,033 

2,027 

12 

108 

182 

205 

415 

281 

162 

279 

135 

158 

90 

4,326 

5,727 

72  years  and  over . 

3,175 

3,167 

11 

206 

375 

370 

852 

408 

252 

275 

148 

174 

95 

3,728 

4,997 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
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Table  23.  Total  Money  Income  in  1977  of  Persons  62  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin,  Marital  and 
Family  Status,  and  Age— Continued 


(In  thousands. 


Couples  and  persons  62  years  old  and  over  as  of  March  1978.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Race,  Spanish  origin, 
marital  status,  family 
status,  and  age 


Total 


Married  Couples1 

Total,  62  years 

and  over . 

62  to  64  years . 

65  to  71  years . 

72  years  and  over . 

Single,  Widowed,  or 
Divorced  Persons 

Total,  62  years 

and  over . 

In  families . 

Male . 

62  to  64  years. . . . 
65  to  71  years. . . . 
72  years  and  over. 

Female . 

62  to  64  years. . . . 
65  to  71  years.... 
72  years  and  over, 

Not  in  families . 

Male . . 

62  to  64  years.... 
65  to  71  years. . . . 
72  years  and  over, 
Female . 

62  to  64  years. . . 
65  to  71  years. . . 
72  years  and  over 


SPANISH  ORIGIN2 

Married  Couples1 

Total,  62  years 

and  over . . 

62  to  64  years . 

65  to  71  years . 

72  years  and  over.... 

Single,  Widowed,  or 
Divorced  Persons 


Total,  62  years 
and  over. ....... 

In  families . 

Male . 

62  to  64  years . 

65  to  71  years . 

72  years  and  over., 

Female . . 

62  to  64  years. . . . 
65  to  71  years. . . . 
72  years  and  over., 

Not  in  families . 

Male . 

62  to  64  years.... 
65  to  71  years. . . . 
72  years  and  over. 

Female . 

62  to  64  years. . . . 
65  to  71  years.... 
72  years  and  over. 


641 

173 

272 

196 


,391 

585 

139 

12 

72 

55 

446 

70 

178 

199 

806 

298 

47 

135 

117 

508 

74 

203 

230 


With  income 


Total 


231 

53 

110 

68 


301 

158 

28 

8 

11 

9 

130 

20 

42 
68 

143 

49 

5 

15 

28 

94 

15 

37 

43 


639 

173 

270 

196 


,362 

560 

134 
10 
68 
55 

426 

62 

169 

195 

802 

298 

47 

135 
117 
504 

72 

203 

229 


$1  to 
$999 
or  loss 


229 

52 

110 

67 


278 

137 

28 

8 

11 

9 

109 

14 
37 
58 

141 

48 

5 

15 
27 
93 
15 
36 
42 


25 

15 

3 

3 

11 

4 
8 

11 

2 


$1,000 

to 

$1,999 


$2,000 

to 

$2,499 


204 

105 

28 

15 

13 
77 
12 
34 
31 

100 

34 

6 

14 
14 
66 

7 

22 

36 


38 

25 

3 


2 

22 

5 

3 

13 

13 

2 

1 

1 

1 

10 

3 

2 

5 


$2,500 

to 

$2,999 


372 

168 

28 

1 

8 

19 

140 

12 

41 

88 

203 

55 

3 

26 

26 

149 

15 

53 

81 


81 

46 

5 

3 

2 

41 

2 

18 

21 

35 

15 

3 

12 

19 

1 

9 

9 


188 

77 

15 
2 
3 

10 

62 

13 

20 

29 

111 

25 

16 
9 

86 

7 

41 

37 


$3,000 

to 

$3,999 


30 

9 


4 

4 

21 

4 

3 

2 

17 

3 

7 

7 


.$4,000 

to 

$4,999 


89 

13 

29 

46 


263 

100 

22 

14 

8 

77 

6 

42 

29 
164 

64 

8 

26 

30 
100 

10 

43 
46 


32 

2 

18 

12 


60 

26 

5 

2 

1 

2 

21 

1 

7 

13 
35 
12 

2 

5 

5 

22 

1 

7 

14 


113 

42 

14 

12 

2 

28 

3 

19 

5 

71 

36 

6 

17 

13 

35 

6 

22 

7 


$5,000 
to 
$5,999 


6 

2 

2 

2 

10 

4 

2 

2 

5 
1 
4 


83 

25 

8 

3 
2 
2 

18 

11 

4 
3 

58 

28 

8 

9 

12 

30 

12 

7 

10 


$6,000 

to 

$7,999 


$8,000 

to 

$9,999 


14 

7 

5 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

2 


1 Income  of  couples  with  at  least  one  member  62  years  old  or  over; 
2Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 


3 

if  both  members  62  and  over,  age  category  determined  by  age 


119 

21 

60 

38 


64 

13 

7 
2 

4 
2 
6 
1 
3 
2 

51 

35 

8 

17 

9 

16 

5 

6 
5 


$10,000 

to 

$14,999 


15 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 


57 

22 

20 

15 


21 

9 

8  ! 

i  ! 

6  I 


$15,000 

and 

over 


35 

7 

19 

9 


82 

42 

27 

13 


21 

6 


6 

3 

3 

15 

11 

7 

2 

2 

4 
2 


Median 

income 

(dollars) 


79 

30 

41 

8 


6,221 

8,543 

6,329 

5,246 


2,711 

2,477 

2,746 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

2,445 

(B) 

2,675 

2,335 

2,893 

3,516 

(B) 

3,354 

3,318 

2,669 

(B) 

2,812 

2,462 


6,495 

(B) 

6,933 

(B) 


2,704 

2,419 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

2,334 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

2,966 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

2,965 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 


Mean 

income 

(dollars) 


of  head. 


8,214 

10,271 

8,368 

6,186 


3,345 

2,997 

3,395 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

2,872 

(B) 

3,057 

2,457 

3,588 

4,137 

(B) 

3,867 

3,770 

3,263 

(B) 

3,432 

2,880 


8,378 

(B) 

8,757 

(B) 


3,557 

3,031 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

2,649 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

4,068 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

4,187 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  data  from  the  1978  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Table  24.  Total  Money  Income  in  1977  of  Persons  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin, 
and  Marital  Status 


(In  thousands.  Persons  65  years  and  over  as  of  March  1978.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Race,  Spanish  origin,  and 
total  money  income 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Total 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Total 

Wife 

present 

Total 

Husband 

present 

ALL  RACES 

Total . 

9,170 

495 

7,107 

6,859 

1,300 

269 

13,298 

828 

5,130 

4,885 

6,917 

423 

Without  income . 

25 

7 

11 

11 

7 

- 

976 

14 

871 

868 

85 

7 

With  income. . 

9,145 

488 

7,096 

6,848 

1,293 

269 

12,322 

814 

4,259 

4,017 

6,832 

416 

$1  to  $999  or  loss . 

87 

11 

61 

57 

15 

- 

417 

9 

339 

331 

67 

2 

$1,000  to  $1,499 . 

173 

14 

116 

104 

39 

4 

1,062 

38 

785 

754 

217 

22 

$1,500  to  $1,999 . 

244 

22 

174 

157 

36 

12 

1,489 

40 

1,057 

1,039 

363 

29 

$2,000  to  $2,499 . 

591 

67 

383 

324 

116 

24 

1,686 

99 

528 

488 

1,000 

58 

$2,500  to  $2,999 . . . 

510 

55 

310 

300 

131 

13 

1,286 

45 

338 

294 

858 

46 

$3,000  to  $3,499 . . . 

706 

60 

458 

431 

150 

37 

1,252 

70 

229 

211 

909 

44 

$3,500  to  $3,999 . 

696 

39 

486 

475 

143 

29 

1,033 

51 

184 

160 

759 

39 

$4,000  to  $4,999 . 

1,066 

58 

840 

814 

139 

28 

1,139 

78 

193 

177 

814 

53 

$5,000  to  $5,999 . 

950 

40 

746 

723 

136 

28 

772 

67 

177 

158 

493 

35 

$6,000  to  $6,999 . 

793 

11 

661 

653 

89 

32 

515 

40 

105 

100 

346 

24 

$7,000  to  $7,999 . 

597 

27 

502 

496 

52 

16 

394 

56 

87 

83 

233 

19 

$8,000  to  $8,999 . 

431 

8 

377 

367 

41 

5 

275 

53 

59 

53 

155 

8 

$9,000  to  $9,999 . 

339 

14 

281 

270 

36 

7 

194 

23 

46 

42 

119 

6 

$10,000  to  $il , 999 . 

518 

13 

461 

453 

36 

7 

245 

36 

43 

40 

148 

19 

$12,000  to  $14,999 . . . 

429 

17 

365 

362 

42 

6 

269 

55 

34 

29 

172 

8 

$15,000  to  $19,999 . 

450 

16 

390 

383 

37 

6 

165 

35 

25 

23 

104 

2 

$20,000  to  $24,999 . 

199 

7 

171 

171 

21 

2 

63 

8 

10 

10 

43 

1 

$25,000  and  over . 

366 

10 

312 

306 

33 

11 

64 

12 

19 

17 

32 

1 

Median  income . dollars.. 

5,526 

3,689 

5,962 

6,059 

4,112 

4,532 

3,088 

4,716 

1.975 

1,944 

3,502 

3,585 

Mean  income . dollars . . 

8,035 

5,641 

8,562 

8,680 

6,272 

6,958 

4,234 

6,492 

3,075 

3,008 

4,668 

4,539 

WHITE 

Total . 

8,249 

428 

6,525 

6,371 

1,083 

213 

12,067 

784 

4,739 

4,558 

6,178 

367 

Without  income . 

18 

3 

9 

9 

6 

- 

890 

11 

810 

808 

64 

4 

With  income . 

8,232 

425 

6,516 

6,362 

1,077 

213 

11,177 

773 

3,928 

3,749 

6,114 

362 

$1  to  $999  or  loss . 

65 

9 

40 

40 

15 

- 

356 

9 

291 

285 

55 

1 

$1,000  to  $1,499 . 

108 

11 

79 

77 

14 

4 

934 

36 

707 

681 

174 

17 

$1,500  to  $1,999 . 

183 

22 

131 

123 

22 

7 

1,353 

34 

991 

978 

305 

23 

$2,000  to  $2,499 . 

451 

45 

309 

277 

81 

16 

1,385 

85 

485 

464 

768 

47 

$2,500  to  $2,999 . 

431 

45 

278 

268 

97 

12 

1,135 

43 

308 

282 

749 

34 

$3,000  to  $3,499 . 

603 

53 

398 

383 

119 

34 

1,137 

67 

207 

196 

822 

41 

$3,500  to  $3,999 . 

613 

35 

436 

428 

123 

18 

941 

48 

173 

157 

685 

36 

$4,000  to  $4,999 . 

965 

50 

770 

758 

120 

25 

1,067 

72 

181 

169 

771 

44 

$5,000  to  $5,999 . 

863 

40 

680 

661 

119 

24 

742 

62 

173 

154 

475 

32 

$6,000  to  $6,999. . 

740 

11 

627 

623 

83 

20 

503 

38 

101 

98 

339 

24 

$7,000  to  $7,999.. . . 

563 

22 

480 

475 

50 

10 

374 

56 

81 

77 

218 

18 

$8,000  to  $8,999 . 

410 

8 

359 

349 

38 

5 

268 

53 

57 

52 

151 

8 

$9,000  to  $9,999 . 

323 

13 

269 

264 

34 

7 

187 

23 

44 

40 

114 

6 

$10,000  to  $il,999 . 

503 

13 

450 

442 

34 

6 

240 

36 

43 

40 

143 

19 

$12,000  to  $14,999 . 

417 

17 

357 

354 

39 

5 

265 

55 

32 

27 

171 

8 

$15,000  to  $19,999 . 

437 

16 

379 

372 

35 

6 

164 

35 

25 

23 

102 

2 

$20,000  to  $24,999 . 

194 

7 

165 

165 

21 

2 

61 

8 

10 

10 

42 

1 

$25,000  and  over . 

362 

10 

309 

303 

33 

11 

64 

12 

19 

17 

32 

1 

Median  income . dollars.. 

5,808 

3,902 

6,219 

6,266 

4,558 

4,618 

3,187 

4,879 

1,987 

1,964 

3,635 

3,752 

Mean  income . . . dollars . . 

8,444 

5,987 

8,902 

8,961 

6,821 

7,540 

4,375 

6,666 

3,144 

3,069 

4,853 

4,767 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  24.  Total  Money  Income  in  1977  of  Persons  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin, 
and  Marital  Status— Continued 


Race,  Spanish  origin,  and 
total  money  income 


BLACK 

Total . 

Without  income . 

With  income . 

$1  to  $999  or  loss. 
$1,000  to  $1,499... 
$1,500  to  $1,999... 
$2,000  to  $2,499... 
$2,500  to  $2,999... 
$3,000  to  $3,499... 
$3,500  to  $3,999... 
$4,000  to  $4,999... 

$5,000  to  $5,999... 
$6,000  to  $6,999... 
$7,000  to  $7,999... 
$8,000  to  $8,999... 
$9,000  to  $9,999... 
$10,000  to  $11,999. 
$12,000  to  $14,999. 
$15,000  to  $19,999. 
$20,000  to  $24,999. 
$25,000  and  over... 


Median  income . dollars. 

Mean  income . dollars. 

SPANISH  ORIGIN1 

Total . 

Without  income . 

With  income . 

$1  to  $999  or  loss . 

$1,000  to  $1,499 . 

$1,500  to  $1,999 . 

$2,000  to  $2,499 . 

$2,500  to  $2,999 . 

$3,000  to  $3,499 . 

$3,500  to  $3,999 . 

$4,000  to  $4,999 . 

$5,000  to  $5,999 . 

$6,000  to  $6,999 . 

$7,000  to  $7,999 . 

$8,000  to  $8,999 . 

$9,000  to  $9,999 . 

$10,000  to  $11,999 . 

$12,000  to  $14,999 . 

$15,000  to  $19,999 . 

$20,000  to  $24,999 . 

$25,000  and  over . 


Median  income . dollars. 

Mean  income . dollars. 


Male 

Married 

Wife 

Total 

Single 

Total 

present 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Total 

Single 

819 

56 

531 

441 

185 

48 

1,111 

43 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

66 

2 

815 

52 

531 

441 

185 

48 

1,045 

41 

22 

1 

21 

17 

- 

- 

55 

- 

54 

4 

35 

25 

15 

- 

118 

2 

59 

_ 

41 

33 

14 

4 

131 

6 

123 

17 

73 

45 

32 

2 

286 

14 

68 

10 

30 

30 

27 

1 

139 

1 

87 

6 

52 

44 

26 

3 

107 

3 

77 

2 

44 

42 

19 

11 

76 

3 

92 

8 

62 

48 

19 

3 

62 

6 

82 

_ 

61 

57 

16 

5 

29 

6 

50 

_ 

33 

29 

6 

11 

8 

1 

27 

3 

17 

16 

2 

5 

16 

- 

19 

- 

16 

16 

3 

- 

5 

- 

14 

1 

12 

6 

1 

- 

3 

- 

12 

_ 

9 

9 

2 

1 

3 

- 

9 

_ 

8 

8 

- 

1 

3 

- 

12 

_ 

11 

11 

1 

- 

1 

- 

5 

_ 

5 

5 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

” 

— 

3,460 

(B) 

3,676 

3,821 

3,080 

(B) 

2,381 

(B) 

4,313 

(B) 

4,636 

4,887 

3,527 

(B) 

2,757 

(B) 

232 

12 

181 

169 

29 

10 

286 

21 

4 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

- 

29 

1 

229 

12 

178 

166 

28 

10 

257 

20 

5 

_ 

3 

3 

2 

- 

14 

- 

7 

_ 

5 

5 

1 

- 

31 

- 

14 

_ 

12 

12 

2 

- 

41 

1 

26 

3 

32 

25 

6 

5 

67 

7 

21 

2 

15 

15 

3 

- 

25 

1 

24 

2 

17 

17 

4 

- 

28 

1 

18 

2 

12 

11 

3 

1 

21 

3 

21 

1 

17 

16 

1 

2 

11 

2 

18 

_ 

14 

14 

3 

- 

5 

- 

14 

_ 

13 

12 

- 

1 

2 

- 

8 

1 

6 

6 

2 

- 

2 

- 

8 

- 

7 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

_ 

7 

7 

- 

- 

2 

- 

7 

1 

6 

6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

2 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

_ 

— 

3,454 

(B) 

3,604 

3,713 

(B) 

(B) 

2,313 

(B) 

4,881 

(B) 

5,158 

5,276 

(B) 

(B) 

2,907 

(B) 

361 

54 

306 

42 
74 
60 

43 
28 
18 
11 
12 

4 

3 

6 

1 


Husband 

present 


1,792 

2,201 


109 

13 

96 

9 

24 

29 

12 

5 

9 

3 

4 


1,776 

2,121 


301 

53 

248 

40 

69 

56 

24 

11 

13 

10 

9 

4 

2 

6 

1 


1,630 

2,123 


96 

13 

83 

8 

21 

27 

10 

3 

7 

2 

3 


Widowed 


1,728 

2,041 


652 

8 

644 

12 

37 

58 

219 

97 

84 

58 

35 

18 

3 
10 

4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 


2,492 

2,983 


140 

15 

124 

5 

7 

11 

42 

18 

15 

15 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 


2,468 

2,820 


55 

3 

52 

1 

5 

6 

11 

12 

3 

3 

9 


(B) 

(B) 


16 

16 

1 

6 

2 

3 

1 


(B) 

(B) 


lPersons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  118. 
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Table  25.  Total  Money  Income  in  1977  of  Families  With  Heads  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Type  of  Family  and 
Race  of  Head  and  Total  Money  Income  of  Unrelated  Individuals  65  Years  and  Over, 
by  Race 


(In  thousands.  Families  and  unrelated  individuals  as  of  March  1978.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Families 

Unrelated 

Male  head 

individuals 

Race  and  money  income 

Married,  wife  present 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Wife  in 
paid  labor 

force 

Wife  not 
in  paid 
labor  force 

Other 

marital 

status 

Female 

head 

Male 

Female 

ALL  RACES 

Total . . 

8,212 

7,048 

6,781 

1,068 

5,713 

267 

1,164 

1,639 

5,680 

Under  $2,000 . 

93 

68 

58 

4 

54 

10 

25 

104 

416 

$2,000  to  $2,999 . 

213 

160 

143 

11 

132 

17 

52 

311 

1,352 

$3,000  to  $3,999 . 

496 

411 

406 

16 

390 

6 

85 

380 

1,371 

$4,000  to  $4,999 . 

599 

479 

460 

24 

436 

18 

120 

191 

721 

$5,000  to  $5,999 . 

720 

625 

614 

48 

566 

12 

94 

171 

431 

$6,000  to  $6,999 . 

728 

659 

643 

56 

587 

16 

69 

107 

329 

$7,000  to  $7,999 . 

654 

574 

547 

42 

505 

28 

79 

78 

245 

$8,000  to  $8,999 . . 

552 

478 

474 

75 

399 

4 

74 

49 

175 

$9,000  to  $9,999 . 

473 

442 

423 

79 

345 

18 

31 

51 

115 

$10,000  to  $il,999 . . 

739 

654 

637 

104 

533 

17 

84 

50 

166 

$12,000  to  $14,999 . . . 

862 

717 

697 

147 

549 

22 

143 

47 

169 

$15,000  to  $19,999 . . 

842 

694 

665 

182 

483 

31 

147 

44 

109 

$20,000  to  $24,999 . . 

485 

423 

400 

122 

277 

24 

61 

15 

45 

$25,000  and  over . 

759 

661 

616 

157 

459 

46 

97 

40 

34 

Median  income . dollars.. 

9,110 

9,156 

9,108 

13,406 

8,468 

10,376 

8,777 

4,123 

3,762 

Mean  income . dollars . . 

12,482 

12,604 

12,524 

16,520 

11,777 

14,643 

11,743 

6,105 

5,101 

WHITE 

Total . 

7,463 

6,530 

6,309 

940 

5,368 

221 

933 

1,357 

5,209 

Under  $2,000 . 

69 

48 

47 

2 

45 

1 

21 

74 

353 

$2,000  to  $2,999 . . 

142 

121 

114 

6 

108 

7 

21 

220 

1,132 

$3,000  to  $3,999 . 

391 

344 

339 

13 

326 

6 

46 

313 

1,268 

$4,000  to  $4,999 . 

506 

430 

417 

22 

395 

12 

76 

161 

689 

$5,000  to  $5,999 . 

639 

565 

556 

31 

525 

9 

74 

150 

414 

$6,000  to  $6,999 . 

665 

616 

603 

51 

551 

13 

49 

88 

320 

$7,000  to  $7,999 . 

602 

531 

508 

33 

475 

22 

72 

69 

234 

$8,000  to  $8,999 . 

513 

449 

445 

60 

385 

4 

64 

46 

172 

$9,000  to  $9,999 . 

447 

419 

402 

73 

329 

18 

28 

49 

112 

$10,000  to  $il , 999 . 

700 

628 

613 

97 

515 

16 

72 

47 

164 

$12,000  to  $14,999 . 

815 

685 

668 

138 

531 

17 

129 

43 

167 

$15,000  to  $19,999 . 

787 

654 

626 

159 

467 

29 

133 

42 

108 

$20,000  to  $24,999 . 

466 

409 

386 

113 

273 

24 

57 

15 

43 

$25,000  and  over . 

721 

632 

586 

142 

444 

45 

90 

40 

34 

Median  income . dollars.. 

9,458 

9,386 

9,313 

13,649 

8,672 

12,554 

10,370 

4,441 

3,872 

Mean  income . dollars.. 

12,889 

12,900 

12,778 

16,985 

12,041 

16,384 

12,814 

6,570 

5,267 

BLACK 

Total . 

679 

464 

431 

109 

322 

34 

214 

251 

433 

Under  $2,000. . . . . 

16 

13 

10 

2 

8 

2 

4 

30 

63 

$2,000  to  $2,999 . 

63 

36 

29 

5 

24 

7 

27 

76 

213 

$3,000  to  $3,999 . 

97 

62 

62 

3 

59 

_ 

35 

57 

89 

$4,000  to  $4,999 . 

88 

49 

42 

2 

40 

6 

39 

30 

29 

$5,000  to  $5,999 . 

71 

52 

49 

13 

37 

3 

19 

20 

18 

$6,000  to  $6,999 . 

62 

41 

39 

5 

34 

3 

20 

19 

4 

$7,000  to  $7,999 . 

48 

40 

37 

9 

28 

3 

8 

7 

7 

$8,000  to  $8,999 . 

33 

24 

24 

11 

13 

_ 

10 

3 

3 

$9,000  to  $9,999 . 

26 

23 

22 

6 

16 

1 

3 

2 

3 

$10,000  to  $il,999 . 

37 

24 

22 

6 

17 

1 

12 

3 

_ 

$12,000  to  $14,999 . 

41 

28 

23 

7 

16 

5 

12 

1 

2 

$15,000  to  $19,999 . 

49 

35 

33 

19 

14 

2 

14 

1 

1 

$20,000  to  $24,999 . 

16 

12 

12 

9 

4 

_ 

4 

_ 

2 

$25,000  and  over . 

32 

25 

25 

12 

13 

- 

7 

- 

- 

Median  income . dollars.. 

6,066 

6,497 

6,573 

9,937 

5,790 

(B) 

5,120 

3,317 

2,621 

Mean  income . dollars . . 

8,363 

8,752 

8,880 

12,840 

7,541 

(B) 

7,519 

3,822 

3,130 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  118. 
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Table  26.  Total  Family  Income  in  1977  of  Family  Members  55  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Sex,  Age,  and 
Relationship  to  Family  Head 


(In  thousands.  Family  members  as  of  March  1978.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Race,  sex,  age  and 
relationship  to  family 
head 


Male 

Total,  55  years  and  over.. 

Head  of  family . 

Relative  of  head . 

55  to  59  years . 

Head  of  family . 

Relative  of  head . 

60  and  61  years . 

Head  of  family . 

Relative  of  head . 

62  to  64  years . 

Head  of  family . 

Relative  of  head . 

65  years  and  over . 

Head  of  family . 

Relative  of  head . 

Female 

Total,  55  years  and  over.. 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  relative  of  head . 

55  to  59  years . 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . . 

Other  relative . . 

60  and  61  years . . 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  relative . 

62  to  64  years . 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  relative . 

65  years  and  over . 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  relative . 

WHITE 

Male 

Total,  55  years  and  over. 

Head  of  family . 

Relative  of  head . 

55  to  59  years . 

Head  of  family . 

Relative  of  head . 

60  and  61  years . 

Head  of  family . 

Relative  of  head . 

62  to  64  years . 

Head  of  family . 

Relative  of  head . 

65  years  and  over . . 

Head  of  family . . 

Relative  of  head . . 

Female 

Total,  55  years  and  over 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  relative . 

55  to  59  years . 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  relative . 

60  and  61  years . 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  relative . 

62  to  64  years . 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  relative . 

65  years  and  over . 

Head  of  family . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  relative . 


Total  family  income 


Under 

$2,000 


$2,000 

to 

$2,999 


16,232 

15,399 

834 

4,693 

4,520 

174 

1,616 

1,571 

44 

2,392 

2,260 

132 

7,531 

7,048 

484 


16,239 

2,117 

11,997 

2,124 

4,865 

574 

4,058 

233 

1,607 

170 

1,327 

109 

2,149 

209 

1,788 

152 

7,618 

1,164 

4,824 

1,630 


14,879 

14,203 

676 

4,323 

4,170 

153 

1,473 

1,434 

39 

2,191 

2,069 

122 

6,892 

6,530 

362 


14,662 

1,663 

11,179 

1,820 

4,409 

441 

3,779 

189 

1,454 

128 

1,235 

91 

1,941 

161 

1,658 

122 


6,858 

933 

4,507 

1,418 


187 

175 

10 

52 

46 

5 

24 

22 

1 

39 

39 

72 

68 

4 


203 

55 

126 

21 

84 

23 

51 

10 

18 

2 

15 

17 

5 

9 

3 

84 

25 

51 

8 


150 

141 

9 

47 
41 

5 

22 

21 

1 

31 

31 

50 

48 
3 


158 

36 

104 

18 

69 

11 

48 

10 


13 

4 

7 

2 

68 

21 

41 

6 


$3,000 

to 

$4,999 


$5,000 

to 

$6,999 


253 

250 

2 

34 

34 

10 

9 

47 

47 

162 

160 

2 


319 

104 

192 

23 

100 

31 

64 

4 

20 

6 

14 
1 

40 

15 
25 

159 

52 

89 

18 


196 

194 

2 

28 

28 

8 

8 

37 

37 

123 

121 

2 


213 

43 

156 

13 

68 

13 

54 

1 

15 

2 

11 

1 

19 

7 

12 

111 

21 

79 

11 


$7,000 

to 

$9,999 


1,258 

1,204 

55 

151 

137 

15 

60 

60 

126 

117 

9 

921 

890 

31 


1,479 

316 

1,069 

93 

258 

71 

176 

11 

98 

15 

80 

3 

168 

26 

136 

6 

955 

204 

677 

73 


1,058 

1,028 

29 

120 

106 

13 

48 

48 

109 

100 

9 

781 

774 

7 


1,827 

1,746 

83 

194 

177 

18 

93 

87 

6 

209 

198 

12 

1,331 

1,284 

47 


1,983 

279 

1,550 

154 

277 

61 

201 

15 

163 
25 

130 

8 

234 

29 

199 

6 

1,309 

164 

1,020 

125 


1,631 

1,574 

56 

153 

142 

11 

80 

74 

6 

190 

178 

11 

1,208 

1,180 

28 


1,179 

184 

929 

65 

196 

37 

151 

8 

84 

10 

72 

1 

142 

14 

122 

6 

757 

123 

584 

50 


1,743 

198 

1,419 

124 

230 

40 

179 

10 

143 

15 

120 

8 

201 

20 

178 

3 

1,169 

123 

942 

103 


$10,000 

to 

$11,999 


2,381 

2,266 

115 

346 

325 

21 

177 

171 

6 

293 

276 

17 

1,565 

1,494 

71 


2,495 

334 

1,909 

250 

500 

92 

381 

26 

236 

21 

194 

21 

342 

36 

288 

17 

1,417 

185 
1,046 

186 


2,155 

2,065 

89 

299 

279 

20 

144 

139 

4 

264 

248 

16 

1,448 

1,399 

49 


2,261 

286 

1,766 

210 

429 

76 

330 

23 

213 

16 

177 

20 

301 

30 

260 

11 

1,318 

164 

999 

156 


$12,000 

to 

$14,999 


1,268 

1,214 

55 

282 

267 

16 

106 

100 

6 

198 

193 

5 

682 

654 

28 


1,354 

175 

1,008 

171 

336 

55 

257 

23 

139 

14 
118 

8 

241 

21 

205 

15 

638 

85 

428 

125 


1,146 

1,105 

40 

241 

230 

11 

89 

85 

4 

167 

162 

5 

649 

628 

20 


1,228 

149 

932 

148 

291 

50 

226 

15 

125 

13 
107 

6 

220 

14 
192 

14 

592 

72 

407 

113 


$15,000 

to 

$16,999 


1,762 

1,671 

90 

513 

491 

21 

189 

183 

6 

287 

279 

8 

773 

718 

55 


1,783 

250 

1,306 

229 

532 

69 

436 

28 

192 

23 

158 

11 

277 

14 

240 

23 

782 

144 

472 

167 


1,628 

1,558 

70 

474 

459 

15 

164 

159 

5 

262 

255 

7 

728 

685 

43 


1,666 

217 

1,242 

207 

500 

58 

416 

27 

180 

18 

154 
7 

253 

12 

223 

18 

733 

129 

449 

155 


$17,000 

to 

$19,999 


951 

900 

50 

344 

335 

9 

121 

112 

9 

158 

148 

9 

328 

305 

23 


959 

141 

690 

129 

369 

35 

324 

10 

107 

23 

78 

7 

133 

18 

107 

8 

350 

65 

181 

104 


898 

849 

49 

324 

315 

9 

112 

104 

8 

150 

141 

9 

312 

289 

23 


889 

124 
651 
114 

342 

29 

305 

8 

93 
17 
70 

7 

125 
16 

103 

5 

329 

62 

173 

94 


$20,000 

to 

$24,999 


1,305 

1,231 

75 

485 

472 

13 

154 

152 

2 

233 

218 

15 

433 

389 

45 


,204 

168 

844 

194 

459 

48 

391 

21 

130 

13 

106 

11 

158 

24 

122 

12 

457 

83 

225 

150 


1,226 

1,158 

66 

457 

444 

13 

150 

148 

2 

215 

201 

13 

404 

365 

38 


1,119 

150 

800 

168 

431 

44 

369 

18 

120 

11 

98 

10 

153 

24 

118 

10 

415 

71 

215 

130 


$25,000 

and 

over 


1,710 

1,627 

83 

720 

698 

22 

245 

243 

2 

276 

263 

14 

469 

423 

45 


1,528 

134 

1,158 

234 

655 

48 

580 

27 

181 

15 

159 

6 

203 

10 

176 

17 

489 

61 

243 

184 


1,615 

1,542 

72 

674 

652 

22 

235 

233 

2 

260 

248 

11 

446 

409 

37 


1,439 

121 

1,113 

203 

614 

41 

550 

22 

175 

14 

154 

6 

196 

9 

170 

16 

454 

57 

239 

159 


Median 

family 

income 

(dollars) 


3,329 

3,113 

214 

1,572 

1,538 

34 

438 

432 

5 

525 

482 

42 

794 

661 

133 


2,935 

162 

2,149 

623 

1,297 

42 

1,197 

57 

322 

13 

277 

33 

337 

10 

283 

44 

979 

97 

392 

489 


3,177 

2,986 

191 

1,507 

1,473 

34 

420 

415 

5 

506 

466 

40 

744 

632 

112 


2,771 

152 

2,068 

550 

1,241 

41 

1,151 

48 

299 

11 

264 

24 

319 

10 

273 

36 

912 

90 

380 

442 


13,438 

13,348 

15,178 

19,607 

19,823 

13,575 

17,470 

17,698 

(B) 

14,946 

14,753 

17,942 

9,271 

9,023 

15,355 


12,400 

9,659 

12,274 

16,810 

16,865 

10,304 

17,944 

14,810 

13,853 

12,127 

14,020 

15,551 

12,289 

9,267 

12,327 

16,263 

9,670 
9,021 
8,354 
17 , 147 


13,888 

13,754 

16,591 

20,105 

20,233 

15,099 

18,232 

18,452 

(B) 

15,419 

15,278 

17,736 

9,535 

9,262 

17,444 


12,846 

11,004 

12,580 

17,166 

17,478 

11,680 

18,331 

15,567 

14,190 

12,991 

14,272 

15,427 

12,739 

10,742 

12,645 

17,454 

10,017 

10,356 

8,534 

17,429 
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Table  26.  Total  Family  Income  in  1977  of  Family  Members  55  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Sex,  Age,  and 
Relationship  to  Family  Head— Continued 


(In  thousands.  Family  members  as  of  March  1978.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Race,  sex,  age  and 
relationship  to  family 
head 

Total 

Total  family  income 

Median 

family 

income 

(dollars) 

Under 

$2,000 

$2,000 

to 

$2,999 

$3 , 000 
to 

$4,999 

$5,000 

to 

$6,999 

$7,000 

to 

$9,999 

$10,000 

to 

$11,999 

$12,000 

to 

$14,999 

$15,000 

to 

$16,999 

$17,000 

to 

$19,999 

$20,000 

to 

$24,999 

$25,000 

and 

over 

BLACK 

Male 

Total,  55  years  and  over.... 

1,162 

25 

52 

182 

181 

212 

110 

115 

44 

67 

71 

102 

8,733 

Head  of  family . 

1,032 

25 

52 

156 

157 

187 

97 

96 

43 

60 

67 

90 

8,742 

Relative  of  head . 

130 

- 

- 

25 

26 

26 

12 

19 

1 

7 

4 

11 

8,451 

55  to  59  years . 

307 

3 

4 

28 

40 

45 

39 

29 

15 

24 

36 

43 

11,667 

Head  of  family . 

289 

3 

4 

26 

35 

45 

34 

24 

15 

24 

36 

43 

11,843 

Relative  of  head . 

18 

- 

- 

1 

6 

1 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

(B) 

60  and  61  years . 

117 

1 

2 

6 

10 

32 

16 

22 

8 

2 

7 

11 

10,938 

Head  of  family . 

112 

1 

2 

6 

10 

30 

14 

21 

7 

2 

7 

11 

11,000 

Relative  of  head . 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

(B) 

62  to  64  years . 

170 

8 

10 

14 

18 

27 

25 

23 

7 

14 

12 

12 

10,549 

Head  of  family . 

167 

8 

10 

13 

18 

26 

25 

23 

7 

13 

12 

12 

10,554 

Relative  of  head . 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

(B) 

65  years  and  over . 

568 

13 

36 

134 

113 

108 

30 

41 

14 

27 

16 

36 

6,720 

Head  of  family . 

464 

13 

36 

111 

94 

86 

24 

28 

14 

21 

12 

25 

6,421 

Relative  of  head . 

104 

- 

- 

24 

19 

22 

6 

12 

- 

6 

4 

11 

7,974 

Female 

Total,  55  years  and  over.... 

1,394 

43 

102 

277 

223 

221 

115 

101 

62 

73 

64 

113 

7,533 

Head  of  family . 

428 

19 

57 

122 

75 

49 

26 

27 

17 

17 

11 

10 

5,360 

Wife  of  head . 

724 

21 

36 

127 

118 

132 

69 

56 

37 

35 

34 

61 

8,142 

Other  relative  of  head . 

241 

4 

10 

28 

30 

39 

19 

16 

8 

20 

18 

44 

10,658 

55  to  59  years . 

398 

15 

31 

55 

44 

68 

40 

28 

24 

26 

30 

38 

9,217 

Head  of  family.. . 

127 

12 

18 

31 

18 

16 

5 

10 

6 

4 

5 

1 

5,194 

Wife  of  head . 

237 

3 

10 

20 

20 

48 

30 

16 

18 

19 

22 

32 

11,086 

Other  relative  of  head . 

34 

- 

3 

4 

b 

4 

4 

1 

- 

3 

3 

6 

(B) 

60  and  61  years . 

131 

9 

5 

11 

16 

21 

14 

12 

13 

10 

5 

14 

10,389 

Head  of  family . 

41 

2 

4 

5 

10 

5 

1 

4 

6 

2 

1 

2 

(B) 

Wife  of  head . 

76 

7 

2 

5 

6 

14 

11 

3 

7 

7 

4 

9 

10,530 

Other  relative  of  head . 

14 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

4 

- 

1 

- 

4 

(B) 

62  to  64  years . 

187 

4 

21 

25 

28 

40 

18 

20 

7 

6 

6 

12 

7,861 

Head  of  family . 

46 

1 

8 

12 

8 

7 

7 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

(B) 

Wife  of  head . 

116 

2 

13 

13 

17 

27 

10 

15 

4 

4 

3 

8 

8,148 

Other  relative  of  head . 

25 

1 

- 

- 

3 

6 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

4 

(B) 

65  years  and  over . 

678 

15 

45 

186 

135 

92 

43 

41 

18 

31 

23 

49 

6,215 

Head  of  family . 

214 

4 

27 

74 

39 

21 

13 

12 

3 

11 

4 

7 

5,081 

Wife  of  head . 

295 

9 

11 

89 

75 

43 

18 

22 

8 

5 

5 

12 

5,832 

Other  relative  of  head . 

168 

3 

7 

23 

21 

28 

12 

7 

7 

14 

14 

30 

10,265 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  118. 
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Table  27.  Source  of  Income  in  1977  of  Families  With  Head  65  Years  and  Over  and  Unrelated 
Individuals  65  Years  and  Over 


<In  thousands.  Families  and  unrelated  individuals  as  of  March  1978.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Other  income  only 

Social 

Social 

Social 

Security, 

Total  money  income 

Security 

Security 

Pension, 

With 

Social 

Public 

and 

and 

and 

All 

Reported 

Total 

With 

earnings 

Security 

assistance 

property 

pens  ion 

property 

other 

no 

with 

earnings 

and  other 

income 

income 

income 

income 

income 

combi- 

money 

income 

only 

i ncome 

Total 

only 

only 

only 

only 

only 

nations 

income 

FAMILIES 

Total . 

8,206 

89 

3,868 

4,  248 

585 

3 

1,036 

364 

1,290 

969 

6 

87 

213 

8 

36 

43 

26 

_ 

4 

- 

3 

10 

6 

2 

54 

156 

55 

_ 

28 

- 

1 

72 

- 

$3  000  to  $3,999 . . 

496 

1 

80 

415 

154 

3 

61 

9 

4 

184 

- 

$4  000  to  $4,  999 . . 

599 

2 

141 

455 

155 

- 

128 

24 

17 

132 

- 

$5, 000  to  $5,999 . 

720 

_ 

204 

516 

109 

- 

181 

49 

47 

130 

- 

$6  000  to  $6,999 . 

728 

2 

200 

525 

33 

- 

140 

75 

144 

133 

- 

$7,000  to  $7,999 . 

654 

1 

219 

434 

25 

- 

142 

81 

125 

61 

- 

$8, 000  to  $8,999 . 

552 

4 

235 

313 

14 

- 

83 

39 

134 

44 

“ 

$9, 000  to  $9,999 . 

473 

4 

221 

249 

9 

- 

56 

30 

117 

38 

“ 

$10,000  to  $11,999 . 

739 

4 

385 

349 

4 

- 

79 

26 

197 

43 

“ 

862 

14 

531 

317 

2 

- 

53 

21 

202 

38 

- 

$15, 000  to  $19,999 . 

842 

17 

603 

223 

- 

- 

35 

10 

143 

36 

- 

$20,  000  to  $24, 999  . 

485 

13 

368 

103 

- 

- 

12 

- 

72 

19 

" 

759 

17 

591 

151 

- 

- 

34 

- 

83 

33 

“ 

9,  114 

15,304 

12,810 

7,  033 

4,370 

(B) 

6,823 

7,311 

10,471 

5,696 

(B) 

Median  income . dollars.. 

12,490 

17,484 

16, 129 

9,073 

4,578 

(B) 

8,609 

7,  792 

12,863 

7,  742 

(B) 

UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS 

7,300 

503 

68 

1,205 

6,027 

1,237 

29 

1,823 

343 

952 

1,643 

19 

10 

48 

446 

196 

15 

95 

4 

4 

131 

19 

1,663 
1,  752 

11 

109 

1,543 

544 

11 

342 

33 

5 

608 

- 

$3  000  to  $3,999 . 

7 

163 

1,583 

426 

3 

482 

104 

79 

488 

- 

912 

4 

173 

735 

55 

- 

340 

68 

133 

139 

- 

602 

2 

126 

474 

10 

- 

155 

52 

162 

94 

- 

436 

11 

124 

301 

3 

- 

99 

32 

125 

42 

- 

323 

2 

82 

240 

- 

- 

84 

27 

98 

31 

- 

224 

1 

72 

152 

- 

- 

53 

8 

71 

19 

“ 

$9,000  to  $9,999 . 

166 

3 

37 

126 

1 

- 

40 

4 

59 

21 

- 

$10  000  to  $11,999 . 

216 

5 

65 

146 

- 

- 

38 

4 

76 

27 

- 

$17  000  to  $14. 999 . 

217 

4 

77 

136 

- 

- 

40 

5 

69 

23 

~ 

$15  000  to  $19,999 . 

153 

5 

67 

81 

- 

- 

26 

2 

41 

12 

- 

$20,000  to  $24,999 . 

59 

2 

18 

40 

- 

- 

21 

- 

17 

2 

~ 

74 

1 

45 

28 

- 

- 

7 

- 

15 

6 

3,834 

(B) 

5,872 

3,604 

2,  768 

(B) 

3,984 

4,452 

6,  754 

3, 167 

(B) 

Median  income . dollars.. 

5,340 

(B) 

8, 133 

4,  763 

2,  755 

(B) 

5,079 

4,923 

8,  261 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data 


Poverty  Status  of  Persons  and  Families 


About  1  out  of  every  7  persons  65  years  and  over  in  1 977,  or 
3.2  million  persons,  lived  in  families  or  as  unrelated 
individuals  with  low  enough  incomes  to  place  them  below 
the  poverty  level.  Although  the  total  number  of  poor  people 
in  the  United  States  has  not  changed  much  since  1970,  the 
number  of  elderly  poor  (those  65  years  and  over)  dropped  by 
about  1.5  million,  dr  from  one-fourth  of  the  age  group  in 
1970  to  about  one-seventh  in  1977.  One  out  of  every  5  poor 
persons  was  Black  in  1977. 

About  the  same  number  of  older  poor  persons  (1.6 
million)  lived  in  metropolitan  as  in  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
although  a  higher  proportion  of  older  persons  in  non¬ 
metropolitan  areas  were  poor  in  1977.  Relatively  few  (8 
percent)  of  the  older  poor  worked  in  1977. 

A  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  older  poor  people  lived 
alone  and  about  37  percent  were  part  of  a  family;  the 
remainder  lived  with  nonrelatives.  Approximately  710,000 
families  maintained  by  persons  65  years  and  over,  or  9 
percent  of  all  families  maintained  by  persons  of  this  age, 
were  below  the  poverty  level  in  1977.  About  9  percent  of 
families  maintained  by  a  man  and  14  percent  maintained  by 
a  woman  fell  below  the  poverty  level.  Black  families  were 
about  5  times  as  likely  to  be  poor  as  White  families. 

The  number  and  kinds  of  income  sources  reported  were 
closely  associated  with  whether  a  family's  income  fell  below 
the  poverty  level  in  1977.  Not  surprisingly,  the  lowest 


incidence  of  family  poverty  among  the  elderly  occurred 
where  the  family  had  earnings  along  with  other  sources  of 
income;  only  about  4  percent  of  these  families  were  poor  in 
1977. 

Families  without  earnings  income  and  families  whose 
major  source  of  income  was  Social  Security,  either  as  their 
only  income  source  or  in  conjunction  with  Supplemental 
Security  income,  had  a  high  incidence  of  poverty.  About  31 
percent  of  families  with  Social  Security  income  only,  and  49 
percent  of  those  with  Social  Security  and  Supplemental 
Security  incomes,  were  below  the  poverty  level  in  1977. 

The  incidence  of  poverty  varies  significantly  between  race 
and  sex  groups.  In  1977,  poor  older  Whites  outnumbered 
poor  older  Blacks  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1,  but  the  proportions 
among  the  two  groups  were  reversed;  thus,  36  percent  of 
Blacks  and  12  percent  of  Whites  were  poor.  One-half  of  all 
Blacks  living  outside  of  families  were  poor  in  1977;  of  those 
living  within  families,  about  one-fourth  were  poor.  Among 
Whites,  the  corresponding  figures  were  20  percent  for  those 
outside  families  and  6  percent  for  those  in  families.  The 
contrast  between  race  and  sex  groups  is  particularly  striking 
when  all  older  White  men  are  compared  with  all  older  Black 
women.  In  1977,  41  percent  of  Black  women  65  years  and 
over  lived  in  poverty,  while  only  8  percent  of  White  men  of 
this  age  group  were  poor. 
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Table  28.  Poverty  Status  in  1977  of  Persons  60  Years  and  Over,  by  Age  and  Selected  Characteristics 


(In  thousands.  Persons  as  of  March  1978.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Subject 


ALL  RACES 


Family  Status  and  Composition 


Total . 

In  families . 

Head . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  family  members... 

In  subfamilies . 

Unrelated  individuals . 

Living  alone . 

Living  with  nonrelatives. 
In  households . 


Type  of  Residence 


Total . 

Metropolitan  areas . 

In  central  cities . 

Outside  central  cities . 
Nonmetropolitan  areas.... 


Work  Experience 


Total . 

Worked  last  year . 

50  to  52  weeks . 

49  weeks  or  less . 

Did  not  work  last  year. 
Retired . 


Tenure  and  Living  Arrangements 


Persons  in  households . . . 

Living  with  relatives . 

Owner-occupied  units . 

Renter-occupied  units . 

Public . 

Private . 

Living  with  nonrelatives  only. 

Owner-occupied  units . 

Renter-occupied  units . 

Public . 

Private . 

Living  alone . 

Owner-occupied  units . 

Renter-occupied  units . 

Public . 

Private . 


WHITE 


Family  Status  and  Composition 


Total . 

In  families . 

Head . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  family  members... 

In  subfamilies . 

Unrelated  individuals . 

Living  alone . 

Living  with  nonrelatives. 
In  households . 


Type  of  Residence 


Total . 

Metropoliton  areas . 

In  central  cities . 

Outside  central  cities. 
Nonmetropoliton  areas.... 


Work  Experience 


Total . . . 

Worked  last  year . 

50  to  52  weeks . 

49  weeks  or  less . 

Did  not  work  last  year. 
Retired . 


All  income 

levels 

65  years  and  over 

Total, 

60  vears 

60  and 

62  to 

65  to 

72  years  6C 

and  over 

61  years 

64  years 

Total 

71  years 

and  over  ar 

31,946 

3,824 

5,654 

22,468 

10,844 

11,624 

22,913 

3,222 

4,541 

15,150 

7,921 

7,229 

12,422 

1,741 

2,469 

8,212 

4,261 

3,950 

7,940 

1,327 

1,788 

4,824 

2,965 

1,860 

2,551 

153 

284 

2,114 

694 

1,419 

200 

4 

44 

151 

55 

96 

9,033 

602 

1,113 

7,319 

2,923 

4,395 

8,326 

551 

974 

6,801 

2,656 

4,145 

707 

51 

139 

517 

267 

250 

613 

45 

119 

448 

228 

221 

31,946 

3,824 

5,654 

22,468 

10,844 

11,624 

20,124 

2,494 

3,630 

14,000 

6,854 

7,146 

9,431 

1,086 

1,646 

6,699 

3,255 

3,443 

10,693 

1,409 

1,984 

7,301 

3,599 

3,703 

11,822 

1,330 

2,024 

8,468 

3,990 

4,478 

31,946 

3,824 

5,654 

22,468 

10,844 

11,624 

9,234 

2,358 

2,824 

4,052 

2,895 

1,157 

5,510 

1,742 

1,828 

1,940 

1,359 

581 

3,724 

616 

996 

2,112 

1,536 

576 

22,712 

1,466 

2,830 

18,417 

7,949 

10,467 

9,510 

216 

808 

8,485 

3,550 

4,935 

31,946 

3,824 

5,654 

22,468 

10 , 844 

11,624 

23,078 

3,227 

4,583 

15,268 

7,995 

7,273 

19,148 

2,747 

3,852 

12,550 

6,661 

5,889 

3,930 

480 

732 

2,718 

1,334 

1,384 

237 

26 

43 

168 

80 

88 

3,692 

454 

689 

2,550 

1,254 

1,295 

542 

47 

96 

399 

193 

206 

353 

31 

62 

260 

118 

141 

190 

16 

34 

140 

75 

65 

190 

16 

34 

140 

75 

65 

8,326 

551 

974 

6,801 

2,656 

4,145 

4,979 

320 

587 

4,071 

1,569 

2,502 

3,347 

230 

387 

2,730 

1,087 

1,643 

424 

10 

34 

380 

136 

244 

2,923 

220 

353 

2,350 

952 

1,398 

28,896 

3,460 

5,120 

20,316 

9,709 

10,607 

20,810 

2,927 

4,132 

13,751 

7,148 

6,603 

11,255 

1,562 

2,230 

7,463 

3,849 

3,614 

7,400 

1,235 

1,658 

4,507 

2,746 

1,762 

2,154 

130 

244 

1,780 

553 

1,227 

157 

3 

33 

120 

44 

77 

8,086 

533 

988 

6,566 

2,561 

4,004 

7,565 

488 

871 

6,206 

2,386 

3,820 

521 

45 

116 

360 

176 

184 

445 

39 

98 

307 

147 

160 

28,896 

3,460 

5,120 

20,316 

9,709 

10,607 

18,091 

2,268 

3,273 

12,571 

6,091 

6,480 

7,836 

884 

1,369 

5,583 

2,674 

2,909 

10,256 

1,364 

1,904 

6,987 

3,417 

3,571 

10,805 

1,212 

1,847 

7,746 

3,618 

4,128 

28,896 

3,460 

5,120 

20,316 

9,709 

10,607 

8,324 

2,139 

2,563 

3,622 

2,572 

1,049 

5,015 

1,590 

1,669 

1,756 

1,230 

525 

3,30! 

549 

894 

1,866 

1,342 

524 

20,572 

1,321 

2,557 

16,695 

7,137 

9,558 

8,740 

206 

74C 

7,794 

3,239 

4,555 

Below  poverty  level 


Total , 


60  and 
61  years 


4,123 

1,647 

1,003 

529 

114 

57 

2,476 

2,235 

241 

207 


4,123 

2,086 

1,242 

844 

2,037 


4,123 

513 

244 

269 

3,610 

1,073 


4,123 

1,719 

1,184 

535 

64 

471 

169 

91 

78 

78 

2,235 

1,174 

1,062 

207 

854 


3,152 

1,148 

683 

399 

65 

37 

2,004 

1,859 

145 

123 


3,152 

1,577 

832 

744 

1,575 


3,152 

364 

188 

176 

2,788 

846 


62  to 
64  years 


332 

174 

97 

70 

7 

2 

158 

143 

15 

13 


332 

184 

127 

57 

148 


332 

116 

62 

54 

216 

22 


332 

173 

116 

57 

5 

52 

15 


8 

143 

62 

81 


74 


242 

122 

66 

51 


120 

109 


242 

131 

80 

52 

111 


86 

46 

40 

157 

20 


614 

297 

197 

95 

5 

19 

317 

265 

52 

51 


614 

309 

161 

148 

305 


614 

150 

71 

79 

465 

99 


614 

314 

220 

94 

9 

86 

35 

18 

17 

17 

265 

147 

118 

22 

96 


484 

217 

146 

68 


267 

229 

37 

37 


484 

250 

115 

136 

233 


484 

109 

57 

52 

375 

84 


65  years  and  over 


Total 


65  to 
71  years 


3,177 

1,176 

710 

364 

102 

35 

2,001 

1,827 

174 

143 


3,177 

1,593 

953 

639 

1,584 


3,177 

248 

111 

137 

2,929 

951 


3,177 

1,231 

847 

383 

50 

334 

119 

66 

53 

53 

1,827 

964 

863 

179 

684 


2,426 

809 

472 

281 

56 

28 

1,617 

1,520 

96 

76 


2,426 

1,195 

638 

557 

1,231 


2,426 

169 

85 

84 

2,257 

742 


1,287 

553 

310 

204 

39 

17 

733 

641 

93 

75 


1,287 

691 

436 

254 

596 


1,287 

161 

65 

96 

1,126 

350 


1,287 

590 

387 

203 

25 

179 

56 

31 

25 

25 

641 

310 

330 

63 

268 


923 

364 

195 

154 

14 

13 

560 

509 

51 

38 


923 

495 

291 

204 

428 


923 

103 

53 

51 

820 

260 


72  years 
and  over 


1,890 

622 

400 

160 

62 

19 

1,268 

1,187 

81 

68 


1,890 

902 

517 

385 

988 


1,890 

87 

46 

41 

1,803 

601 


1,890 

641 

461 

180 

25 

155 

63 

35 

28 

28 

1,187 

654 

532 

116 

416 


1,502 

445 

277 

126 

42 

15 

1,057 

1,011 

46 

38 


1,502 

700 

347 

353 

802 


1,502 

65 

33 

33 

1,437 

482 


Table  28.  Poverty  Status  in  1977  of  Persons  60  Years  and  Over,  by  Age  and  Selected 
Characteristics— Continued 
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(In  thousands.  Persons  as  of  March  1978.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Subject 

All  income  levels 

Below  poverty  level 

Total , 
60  years 
and  over 

60  and 
61  years 

62  to 
64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Total , 
60  years 
and  over 

60  and 
61  years 

62  to 
64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Total 

65  to 
71  years 

72  years 
and  over 

Total 

65  to 
71  years 

72  years 
and  over 

WHITE — Continued 

Tenure  and  Living  Arrangements 

Persons  in  households . 

28,896 

3,460 

5,120 

20,316 

9,709 

10,607 

3,152 

242 

484 

2,426 

923 

1,502 

Living  with  relatives . 

20,926 

2,936 

4,168 

13,822 

7,188 

6,634 

1,196 

126 

229 

841 

386 

455 

Owner-occupied  units . 

17,630 

2,542 

3,555 

11,533 

6,096 

5,436 

863 

90 

165 

608 

270 

339 

Renter-occupied  units . 

3,296 

393 

613 

2,290 

1,092 

1,198 

334 

37 

64 

233 

117 

116 

Public . 

138 

14 

28 

96 

42 

54 

26 

1 

3 

22 

11 

11 

Private . 

3,158 

379 

585 

2,194 

1,050 

1,144 

307 

35 

61 

211 

106 

105 

Living  with  nonrelatives  only . 

406 

36 

81 

288 

135 

153 

97 

7 

26 

64 

28 

35 

Owner-occupied  units . 

285 

26 

56 

202 

92 

110 

59 

4 

15 

40 

19 

21 

Renter-occupied  units . 

121 

11 

24 

86 

43 

43 

38 

3 

11 

24 

9 

15 

Public . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Private . 

121 

11 

24 

86 

43 

43 

38 

3 

11 

24 

9 

15 

Living  alone . 

7,565 

488 

871 

6,206 

2,386 

3,820 

1,859 

109 

229 

1,520 

509 

1,011 

Owner-occupied  units . 

4,624 

301 

536 

3,787 

1,458 

2,329 

1,011 

54 

129 

828 

266 

562 

Renter-occupied  units . 

2,941 

187 

335 

2,419 

928 

1,491 

848 

55 

100 

692 

243 

449 

Public . 

330 

5 

25 

300 

94 

207 

148 

2 

17 

129 

41 

89 

Private . 

2,611 

182 

311 

2,119 

834 

1,285 

699 

54 

83 

563 

202 

360 

BLACK 

Family  Status  and  Composition 

Total . 

2,721 

313 

478 

1,930 

1,036 

894 

909 

81 

127 

701 

345 

355 

In  families . 

1,850 

248 

356 

1,246 

698 

548 

461 

44 

79 

338 

181 

157 

Head . 

1,045 

153 

213 

679 

380 

299 

291 

27 

50 

214 

111 

103 

Wife  of  head . 

487 

76 

116 

295 

198 

97 

122 

16 

27 

79 

46 

33 

Other  family  members . 

319 

19 

28 

272 

119 

153 

48 

1 

2 

45 

24 

21 

In  subfamilies . 

21 

2 

- 

19 

10 

9 

5 

2 

- 

4 

4 

- 

Unrelated  individuals . 

871 

65 

122 

684 

338 

346 

448 

38 

48 

362 

164 

198 

Living  alone . . . 

699 

59 

100 

540 

251 

288 

363 

34 

34 

295 

125 

170 

Living  with  nonrelatives . 

172 

6 

22 

144 

86 

58 

85 

4 

14 

67 

39 

28 

In  households . 

155 

6 

20 

129 

76 

53 

73 

4 

13 

57 

33 

23 

Type  of  Residence 

Total . 

2,721 

313 

478 

1,930 

1,036 

894 

909 

81 

127 

701 

345 

355 

Metropolitan  areas . 

1,801 

210 

313 

1,279 

697 

581 

487 

48 

58 

382 

193 

189 

In  central  cities . 

1,450 

181 

248 

1,021 

546 

475 

392 

42 

47 

303 

145 

159 

Outside  central  cities..... . 

352 

29 

65 

258 

151 

107 

95 

6 

11 

78 

48 

30 

Nonmetropolitan  areas . 

920 

103 

165 

651 

338 

313 

422 

33 

69 

319 

152 

167 

Work  Experience 

Total . 

2,721 

313 

478 

1,930 

1,036 

894 

909 

81 

127 

701 

345 

355 

Worked  last  year . 

823 

187 

237 

400 

304 

96 

140 

26 

40 

74 

56 

18 

50  to  52  weeks . 

451 

128 

151 

171 

120 

51 

50 

14 

13 

23 

12 

10 

49  weeks  or  less . 

373 

59 

85 

229 

184 

45 

91 

13 

27 

51 

43 

8 

Did  not  work  last  year . 

1,897 

126 

242 

1,530 

732 

798 

768 

55 

87 

626 

290 

337 

Retired . 

663 

8 

60 

594 

278 

317 

206 

2 

16 

187 

83 

104 

Tenure  and  Living  Arrangements 

Persons  in  households . 

2,721 

313 

478 

1,930 

1,036 

894 

909 

81 

127 

701 

345 

355 

Living  with  relatives . 

1,899 

249 

363 

1,287 

730 

557 

486 

44 

84 

357 

195 

162 

Owner-occupied  units . 

1,333 

166 

270 

897 

506 

391 

290 

24 

54 

213 

112 

100 

Renter-occupied  units . 

566 

83 

93 

390 

224 

166 

195 

20 

30 

145 

83 

62 

Public . 

95 

12 

15 

68 

38 

30 

38 

4 

6 

28 

14 

14 

Private . 

471 

71 

78 

322 

186 

136 

158 

16 

24 

117 

69 

48 

Living  with  nonrelatives  only . 

124 

5 

15 

103 

55 

48 

60 

3 

9 

48 

25 

23 

Owner-occupied  units . 

60 

5 

5 

49 

23 

26 

26 

3 

3 

19 

9 

10 

Renter-occupied  units . 

64 

- 

10 

54 

32 

22 

35 

- 

6 

29 

16 

13 

Public . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Private . 

64 

- 

10 

54 

32 

22 

35 

- 

6 

29 

16 

13 

Living  alone . 

699 

59 

100 

540 

251 

288 

363 

34 

34 

295 

125 

170 

Owner-occupied  units . 

314 

18 

49 

246 

98 

148 

154 

8 

18 

128 

38 

90 

Renter-occupied  units . 

385 

40 

51 

294 

153 

140 

209 

26 

16 

167 

87 

80 

Public . 

90 

5 

10 

76 

40 

35 

56 

5 

5 

46 

22 

25 

Private . 

294 

35 

41 

218 

113 

105 

153 

21 

12 

121 

65 

56 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  119,  and  unpublished  1978  Current  Population 
Survey  data. 
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FIGURE  4. 

Percent  of  Persons  65  Years  and  Over  Below  Poverty  Level 
in  1977,  by  Family  Status 

(Persons  as  of  March  1978.  Poverty  status  is  determined  by 
Percent  family  income  for  persons  in  families) 


Total, 

65  and  over 

White 
Black 

Percent 


Table  29.  Poverty  Status  of  Persons  of  All  Ages  and  Persons  65  Years  and  Over  : 

1970  to  1977 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  March  of  following  year.  Numbers  exclude  unrelated  individuals  under  14  years  old, 
inmates  of  institutions,  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks) 

Persons  65  years  and  over  below 

All  persons  below  poverty  level 

poverty  level 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1977  . 

1976 . 

1975 . 

1974r . 

1974 . 

1973 . 

1972 . 

1971 . 

1970 . 

24,720 

24,975 

25,877 

23,370 

24,260 

22,973 

24,460 

25,559 

25,420 

11.6 

11.8 

12.3 

11.2 

11.6 

11.1 

11.9 

12.5 

12.6 

3,177 

3,313 

3,317 

3,085 

3,308 

3,354 

3,738 

4,273 

4,709 

14.  1 
15.0 

15.3 

14.6 

15.7 

16.3 
18.6 
21.6 

24.5 

rBased  on  revised  methodology.  See  Current  Population  Report.  Series  P-60,  No.  115  for  explanation. 

1 Beginning  with  March  1970  CPS,  data  based  on  1970  census  population  controls. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  119 
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Table  30.  Persons  65  Years  and  Over  Below  the  Poverty  Level  in  1977,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin, 
and  Sex 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  March  1978.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Race,  Spanish 
origin  and  sex 

Number  below  poverty  level 

Poverty  rate 

Total 

In  families 

Unrelated 

individuals 

Total 

In  families 

Unrelated 

individuals 

Total 

Head 

Wife 

Other 

family 

members 

Total 

Head 

Wife 

Other 

family 

members 

ALL  RACES 

Both  sexes . 

3, 177 

1,  176 

710 

364 

102 

2,001 

14.1 

7.8 

8.6 

7.5 

4.8 

27.3 

Male . 

961 

575 

551 

(X) 

24 

386 

10.5 

7.6 

7.8 

(X) 

5.0 

23.5 

Female . 

2,216 

601 

159 

364 

77 

1,615 

16.7 

7.9 

13.7 

7.5 

4.7 

28.4 

WHITE 

Both  sexes . 

2,426 

809 

472 

281 

56 

1,617 

11.9 

5.9 

6.3 

6.2 

3.1 

24.6 

Male . 

686 

414 

403 

(X) 

11 

273 

8.3 

6.0 

6.2 

(X) 

3.0 

20. 1 

Female . 

1,  739 

395 

70 

281 

45 

1,344 

14.9 

5.8 

7.5 

6.2 

3.2 

25.8 

BLACK 

Both  sexes . 

701 

338 

214 

79 

45 

362 

36.3 

27.1 

31.5 

26.9 

16.4 

53.0 

Male . 

243 

144 

132 

(X) 

12 

99 

29.7 

25.4 

28.4 

(X) 

11.5 

39.4 

Female . 

457 

194 

82 

79 

33 

263 

41.2 

28.6 

38.3 

26.8 

19.6 

60.8 

SPANISH  ORIGIN1 

Both  sexes... 

113 

51 

35 

10 

6 

62 

21.9 

12.9 

18.1 

11.4 

5.3 

50.3 

Male . 

55 

31 

29 

(X) 

2 

24 

23.7 

16.4 

17.7 

(X) 

(B) 

54.9 

Female . 

58 

21 

7 

10 

4 

38 

20.4 

10.2 

19.9 

11.4 

4.4 

47.8 

1Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  119. 


Table  31.  Source  of  Income  in  1977  of  Families  With  Heads  65  Years  and  Over  and  of  Unrelated  Individuals 
65  Years  and  Over,  by  Race  and  Poverty  Status 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Families  and  unrelated  individuals  as  of  March  1978.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


All  races 

White 

Black 

Source  of  income 

Below  poverty  level 

Below  poverty  level 

Below  poverty  level 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

FAMILIES 

Head,  65  years  and  over.... 

8,  212 

710 

8.6 

7,463 

472 

6.3 

679 

214 

31.5 

With  earnings  only . 

89 

13 

14.6 

69 

5 

(B) 

19 

7 

(B) 

With  earnings  and  other  income... 

3,  868 

164 

4.2 

3,448 

90 

2.6 

383 

68 

17.7 

With  other  income  only . 

4,248 

527 

12.4 

3,940 

371 

9.4 

276 

139 

50.2 

Social  Security  income  only.... 

585 

180 

30.8 

516 

142 

27.5 

62 

31 

(B) 

Public  Assistance  income  only.. 

3 

3 

(B) 

1 

1 

(B) 

2 

2 

(B) 

Supplemental  Security  income 
only . . . 

41 

37 

(B) 

21 

19 

(B) 

18 

17 

(B) 

Social  Security  and  Supplemental 
Security  income  only . 

227 

112 

49.4 

155 

65 

42.1 

70 

47 

(B) 

All  other  combinations . 

3,392 

195 

5.7 

3,246 

143 

4.4 

125 

42 

71.2 

No  income . 

6 

6 

(B) 

6 

6 

(B) 

~ 

(B) 

UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS 

Total,  65  years  and  over... 

7,319 

2,001 

27.3 

6,566 

1,617 

24.6 

684 

362 

53.0 

With  earnings  only . 

68 

20 

(B) 

56 

20 

(B) 

12 

(B) 

With  earnings  and  other  income... 

1,205 

127 

10.5 

1,  078 

99 

9.2 

115 

28 

24.4 

With  other  income  only . 

6,027 

1,836 

30.5 

5,415 

1,481 

27.3 

556 

333 

59.9 

Social  Security  income  only.... 

1,  237 

702 

56.8 

1,061 

5  78 

54.4 

163 

113 

69.2 

Public  Assistance  income  only.. 

29 

26 

(B) 

16 

16 

(B) 

13 

11 

(B) 

Supplemental  Security  income 
only . 

113 

100 

88.5 

76 

68 

88.9 

37 

32 

(B) 

Social  Security  and  Supplemental 
Security  income  only . 

558 

332 

59.5 

408 

227 

55.7 

143 

103 

72.0 

All  other  combinations . 

4,089 

675 

16.5 

3,854 

593 

15.4 

202 

75 

37.1 

No  income  . 

19 

19 

(B) 

17 

17 

(B) 

1 

1 

(B) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  119. 
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Table  32.  Poverty  Status  in  1975  of  Family  Members  and  Unrelated  Individuals  65  Years  and  Over, 
for  the  United  States,  Regions,  Divisions,  and  States 


n  thousands  Family  members  and  unre 


(Number  i 


Region,  division,  and  State 


United  States . 

Northeast . 

New  England . 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island .  . 

Connecticut . 

Middle  Atlantic . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey. - . . 

Pennsylvania . 

North  Central . 

East  North  Central-... 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

West  North  Central 

Minnesota . 

Iowa  . . 

Missouri . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota .... 

Nebraska . . 

Kansas . . 

South . 

South  Atlantic.  . 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carol ina  . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . .  . 

Florida .  • 

East  South  Central. . . 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . . 

Alabama . . 

Mississippi . 

West  South  Central... 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

West . 

Mountain . 

Montana . 

Idaho . 

Wyoming . . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico .  . 

Arizona . . 

Utah . 

Nevada . 

Pacific .  . 

Washington . 

Oregon . 

California . 

Alaska . 

Hawaii . 


lated  individuals  as  of  Spring  1976.  For  meaning  of  symbols  see  text) 


All  persons 


Total 


21,721 


Below  current 
poverty  level 


3.049 


121 

18 

84 

8 

49 

8 

634 

38 

109 

15 

314 

24 

4,039 

387 

1,948 

176 

749 

61 

1,342 

149 

5,864 

679 

3,921 

398 

1,028 

116 

511 

56 

1,108 

112 

787 

71 

487 

42 

1,943 

280 

414 

53 

343 

43 

582 

98 

69 

11 

81 

14 

183 

28 

271 

33 

7,018 

1,539 

3.566 

638 

49 

6 

332 

38 

68 

9 

416 

76 

209 

41 

488 

120 

227 

61 

421 

134 

1,356 

153 

Family  heads 


Unrelated  individuals 


11.1 


Rate 

Total 

Number 

14.0 

8, 160 

662 

9.3 

1,991 

83 

8.4 

480 

12 

Below  current 
poverty  level 


Total 


6,721 


2  076 
1.003 


1 

(B) 

15 

7 

5.4 

90 

2 

(B) 

25 

21 

13.4 

121 

10 

11.5 

71 

35 

16.9 

124 

20 

21.5 

59 

42 

26.1 

139 

36 

68 

360 

104 

18.3 

409 

21 

14.9 

98 

34 

18.3 

121 

26 

18.3 

115 

23 

23.0 

76 

121 

15.6 

664 

21 

18.6 

71 

27 

20.6 

107 

19 

14.7 

102 

56 

13.5 

384 

70 

5.5 

1,112 

25 

7.7 

252 

2 

(B) 

25 

3 

(B) 

23 

1 

(B) 

11 

4 

(B) 

64 

6 

(B) 

27 

7 

7.7 

61 

2 

(B) 

27 

(B) 

14 

45 

4.7 

860 

5 

36 

118 

4 

4.5 

80 

35 

4.9 

647 

(B) 

2 

(B) 

12 

Below  current 
poverty  level 

Number 

1,976 


27 


29.4 


Source:  US.  Department  of  Commerce,  U-S. 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  119. 


Housing 


In  1978,  15  million  households  were  maintained  by  persons 
65  years  old  and  over.  Approximately  3  out  of  every  4  of 

these  were  owner-occupied  households.  Sixty-two  percent  of 
the  owner-occupied  households  were  families  and  38  percent 

were  older  men  or  women  living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives 
only  (primary  individuals).  Among  the  primary  individuals 

65  and  over,  women  outnumbered  men  by  4  million.  Most 
women  who  are  primary  individuals  are  widows  living  alone 

after  the  death  of  their  husbands. 


Older  householders  residing  in  the  urban  portions  of 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's)  were  less 
likely  to  own  their  homes  (63  percent)  than  those  living  in 
rural  areas  (84  percent),  although  the  number  owning  their 
homes  in  urban  parts  of  SMSA's  (8.3  million)  was  nearly 
double  that  in  rural  areas  (4.3  million). 

In  1976,  45  percent  of  all  households  maintained  by  a 
person  65  years  and  over  consisted  of  an  older  couple  with 
no  nonrelatives  living  in  the  household.  Eighty-three  percent 
owned  their  homes. 


Table  33.  Households  With  Head  55  Years  and  Over,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin,  Tenure,  Type,  and 
Age  of  Head:  March  1978 

(In  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population) 


Race,  Spanish  origin, 
and  age  of  head 

All 

households 

Owner  households 

Renter 

households 

Total 

Primary 

families 

Primary  individuals 

Total 

Primary 

families 

Primary  individuals 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

ALL  RACES 

Head,  55  years  and  over.. 

27,408 

20,441 

14, 628 

1,276 

4,538 

6,967 

2,875 

1,  104 

2,989 

55  to  64  years . 

12, 183 

9,457 

7,868 

411 

1,  178 

2,  726 

1,431 

477 

818 

65  to  74  years . 

9,383 

6,942 

4,650 

427 

1,865 

2,441 

904 

383 

1,  155 

75  years  and  over . 

5,842 

4,042 

2,  110 

438 

1,495 

1,800 

540 

244 

1,016 

WHITE 

Head,  55  years  and  over. . 

24,710 

18,833 

13,490 

1,  141 

4,202 

5,878 

2,369 

876 

2,633 

55  to  64  years . 

10,884 

8,689 

7,256 

359 

1,074 

2,  196 

1, 146 

364 

685 

65  to  74  years . 

8,  462 

6,399 

4,285 

383 

1,  731 

2,063 

742 

302 

1,  019 

75  years  and  over . 

5,364 

3,  745 

1,949 

399 

1,397 

1,  619 

481 

210 

929 

BLACK 

Head,  55  years  and  over.. 

2,431 

1,427 

1,  010 

118 

300 

1,004 

449 

213 

342 

55  to  64  years . 

1,  163 

682 

535 

51 

96 

481 

246 

106 

129 

65  to  74  years . 

842 

489 

329 

40 

121 

353 

147 

74 

132 

75  years  and  over . 

426 

256 

146 

27 

83 

170 

56 

33 

81 

SPANISH  ORIGIN1 

Head,  55  years  and  over 

630 

365 

300 

18 

46 

266 

153 

41 

71 

55  to  64  years . 

321 

188 

172 

3 

14 

133 

86 

15 

31 

65  to  74  years . 

220 

123 

94 

8 

20 

97 

51 

17 

29 

75  years  and  over . 

89 

54 

34 

7 

12 

36 

16 

9 

11 

1Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  338. 
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1976 


40 

Table  34.  Households  With  Head  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Tenure  and  Type  of  Household,  for  Regions: 


(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Tenure  and  household  composition 


Number 


Percent 


United 

States 

Northeast 

North 

Central 

South 

West 

United 

States 

Northeast 

North 

Central 

South 

West 

14,840 

3,422 

4,059 

4,877 

2,481 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

10,477 

2,082 

3,025 

3,648 

1,720 

70.6 

60.8 

74.5 

74.8 

69.3 

6,875 

1,419 

1,939 

2,383 

1,133 

46.3 

41.5 

47.8 

48.9 

45.7 

5  ,530 

1,094 

1,586 

1,871 

979 

37.3 

32.0 

39.1 

38.4 

39.5 

378 

101 

96 

132 

49 

2.5 

3.0 

2.4 

2.7 

2.0 

967 

224 

257 

380 

105 

6.5 

6.5 

6.3 

7.8 

4.2 

3,602 

663 

1,086 

1,265 

587 

24.3 

19.4 

26.8 

25.9 

23.7 

4,363 

1,340 

1,034 

1,229 

761 

29.4 

39.2 

25.5 

25.2 

30.7 

1 , 606 

549 

325 

488 

244 

10.8 

16.0 

8.0 

10.0 

9.8 

1,127 

392 

233 

318 

184 

7.6 

11.5 

5.7 

6.5 

7.4 

88 

30 

14 

24 

21 

0.6 

0.9 

0.3 

0.5 

0.9 

391 

127 

78 

146 

39 

2.6 

3.7 

1.9 

3.0 

1.6 

2,757 

791 

709 

741 

517 

18.6 

23.1 

17.5 

15.2 

20.8 

ALL  OCCUPIED  HOUSING  UNITS 

Total . 

Owner  occupied . 

Two-or-more  person  households . 
Male  head,  wife  present,  no 

nonrelatives . 

Other  male  head . 

Female  head . 

One -person  households . 

Renter  occupied . 

Two-or-more  person  households 
Male  head,  wife  present,  no 

nonrelatives . . 

Other  male . 

Female  head . 

One-person  households . 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Housing  Reports,  Series  H-150-76,  Part  A. 


Table  35.  Households  With  Head  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Tenure  and  Type  of  Household,  for  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas:  1976 


(Numbers  in  thousands) 

Urban 

Rural 

Tenure  and  household  composition 

Total 

Total 

Inside 
SMSA ' s 

Outside 
SMSA ' s 

Total 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Inside 
SMSA ' s 

Outside 
SMSA ’ s 

14,840 

10,579 

8,272 

2,306 

4,261 

3,582 

677 

1,041 

3,221 

Percent  distribution  . 

Two-or-more  person  households . 

100.0 

70.6 

46.3 

100.0 

65.4 

42.4 

100.0 

63.3 

41.7 

100.0 

72.8 

45.0 

100.0 

83.5 

56.0 

100.0 

82.3 

53.5 

100.0 

90.3 

69.4 

100.0 

85.1 

58.1 

100.0 

83.0 

55.4 

Male  head,  wife  present,  no 

37.3 

2.5 

33.7 

2.3 

32.7 

2.2 

36.9 

2.8 

46.2 

3.1 

44.2 

2.8 

57.0 

4.7 

47.8 

3.2 

45.7 

3.1 

6.5 

6.4 

6.7 

5.3 

6.7 

6.5 

7.7 

20.8 

7.1 

24.3 

23.0 

21.6 

27.8 

27.5 

28.8 

27.0 

29.4 

34.6 

36.7 

27.2 

16.5 

17.7 

9.7 

14.9 

17.0 

10.8 

12.2 

13.4 

7.9 

7.4 

7 . 6 

5.9 

7.4 

Male  head,  wife  present,  no 

7.6 

8.6 

9.5 

5.4 

5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

4.8 

1.1 

5.2 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

2.6 

3.0 

3.3 

2.1 

1.7 

1.9 

10.1 

0. 6 
3.8 

1.5 

18.6 

22.4 

23.3 

19.3 

9.1 

7 .5 

Source : 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 


of  the  Census,  Current  Housing  Reports,  Series  H-150-76,  Part  E 


Health  and  Health  Services 


•>ersons  65  years  and  over  are  less  likely  than  the  general 
aopulation  to  suffer  an  injury  but  are  considerably  more 
ikely  to  have  a  limitation  of  activity  because  of  a  health  or 
ahysical  condition.  They  also  have  a  higher  average  number 
Df  restricted  activity  days  and  more  days  of  bed  disability.  In 
1977,  about  43  percent  of  the  population  65  and  over  had  an 
activity  limitation,  compared  with  13  percent  of  the  total 
Dopulation.  However,  35  percent  of  the  total  population, 
;ompared  with  21  percent  of  persons  65  years  and  over,  were 
njured  during  the  year. 

Persons  65  and  over  experienced  an  average  of  about  9 
fays  of  restricted  activity  each  quarter  in  1977.  On  the 
average,  they  stayed  in  bed  3  or  4  days  during  the  quarter. 

On  the  average,  7  out  of  every  10  persons  65  years  and 
)ver  had  visited  a  physician  during  the  previous  6  months 
and  1  out  of  every  4  had  visited  a  dentist.  This  population 
jroup  made  an  average  of  about  6.5  visits  to  a  physician  and 
1.3  visits  to  a  dentist  during  1977.  About  6  percent  had  not 


visited  a  physician  and  about  45  percent  had  not  visited  a 
dentist  in  at  least  5  years. 

By  far  the  major  cause  of  death  in  1976  of  persons  65 
years  and  over  was  diseases  of  the  heart.  Among  the  10 
leading  causes,  diseases  of  the  heart  accounted  for  nearly  as 
many  deaths  as  did  the  remaining  nine  causes  combined.  The 
second  leading  cause  was  malignant  neoplasms,  followed  by 
cerebrovascular  diseases.  Accidents  ranked  seventh  as  a  cause 
of  death. 

Persons  65  years  and  over  in  1976  could  expect,  on  the 
average,  another  16  years  of  life.  For  men,  the  expectation  is 
nearer  14  years  and  for  women  18  years.  There  is  no 
significant  difference  in  the  life  expectancies  for  Blacks  and 
for  Whites  who  were  65  years  old  in  1976.  However, 
assuming  that  the  death  rates  in  1976  apply  throughout  the 
lifetime  of  a  newborn  group  of  individuals,  Blacks  and  other 
races  born  in  1976  had  a  shorter  life  expectancy  than  Whites 
born  in  that  year— 68.3  years  and  73.5  years,  respectively. 


Table  36.  Selected  Health  Indicators  for  Total  Population  and  Population  65  Years  and  Over, 
by  Sex:  1977 


[Civilian  noninstitutional  population) 


Indicator 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

All 

ages 

65  years 
and  over 

All 

ages 

65  years 
and  over 

All 

ages 

65  years 
and  over 

Total  population. . thousands. . 

212,153 

22,266 

102,384 

9,197 

109,769 

13,070 

Percent  with  activity  limitation... 

13.5 

43.0 

13.9 

47.  7 

13.1 

39.  7 

In  major  activity . 

10.4 

37.3 

10.9 

43.8 

9.9 

32.8 

Days  of  restricted  activity  per 

person  per  year . 

17.8 

36.5 

15.8 

33.0 

19.6 

38.9 

lays  of  bed  disability  per  person 

per  year . 

6.9 

14.5 

5.8 

12.7 

7.9 

15.8 

Persons  injured  per  100  persons 

per  year . 

34.8 

21.4 

41.3 

18.  7 

28.8 

23.3 

Days  of  bed  disability  with  injury 

per  100  persons  per  year . 

89.4 

192.9 

87.6 

155.1 

91.1 

219.5 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health 

Statistics,  Vital  and  Health  Statistics,  Series  10,  No.  126. 
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Table  37.  Mean  Days  of  Disability  Per  Person  Per  Quarter  for  All  Persons  65  Years  and  Over, 
by  Type  of  Disability  and  Sex:  1977 

(Noninstitutional  population)  ^ 


Type  of  disability  and  sex 


BOTH  SEXES,  65  YEARS  AND  OVER 

Mean  days  of  restricted  activity. 
Mean  days  of  bed  disability...... 

Mean  days  lost  from  work . 


MALE,  65  YEARS  AND  OVER 

Mean  days  of  restricted  activity. 

Mean  days  of  bed  disability . 

Mean  days  lost  from  work . 


FEMALE,  65  YEARS  AND  OVER 

Mean  days  of  restricted  activity. 

Mean  days  of  bed  disability . 

Mean  days  lost  from  work . . 


Quarter 


January- 

March 

April- 

June 

July- 

September 

October- 

December 

9.4 

8.8 

9.3 

8.9 

4.0 

3.4 

3.6 

3.5 

<*) 

(*) 

1.5 

1.3 

8.8 

6.6 

9.1 

8.5 

3.8 

2.7 

3.2 

2.9 

(*) 

<*) 

(*) 

(*) 

9.9 

10.4 

9.4 

9.2 

4.2 

3.9 

3.8 

3.9 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

standard  error). 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health 

Statistics,  Vital  and  Health  Statistics,  Series  10,  No.  126. 


Table  38.  Time  Interval  Since  Last  Physician  and  Dental  Visit  and  Visits  Per  Person  Per  Year,  by  Sex,  for  Persons 
65  Years  and  Over:  1977 


Physician  visit 

Dental  visit 

Time  interval  since  last  visit 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Persons  65  years  and  over1 

thousands. . 

22,266 

100.0 

9,197 

100.0 

13,070 

100.0 

22,266 

100.0 

9,197 

100.0 

69.9 

67.9 

71.4 

23.6 

22.8 

7.8 

7.8 

14.3 

45.6 

0.9 

9.7 

9.7 

9.7 

7.8 

6.5 

6.8 

6.4 

7.9 

7.8 

8.7 

7.  1 

14.1 

5.5 

6.2 

5.1 

45.2 

- 

- 

- 

0.6 

Visits  per  person  per  year . 

6.5 

6.4 

6,  6 

1.3 

1.3 

Female 


13,070 

100.0 

24.1 

7.8 

8.0 

14.0 

44.9 

0.4 


1.3 


includes  a  small  number  of  persons  not  reporting  on  timing  of  last  visit. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
Vital  and  Health  Statistics,  Series  10,  No.  126. 
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Table  39.  Death  Rates  for  the  Ten  Leading  Causes  of  Death,  for  Persons  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Age:  1976 

(Deaths  per  100,000  population) 


Total,  65  years 
and  over 

65  to  74  years 

75  to  84  years 

85  years 
and  over 

5,428.9 

3,127.6 

7,331.6 

15,486.9 

2,393.5 

1,286.9 

3,263.7 

7,384.3 

979.0 

786.3 

1,248.6 

1,441.5 

694.6 

280.  1 

1,014.0 

2,586.8 

211.1 

70.  1 

289.3 

959.2 

122.2 

25.8 

152.5 

714.  3 

108.1 

70.0 

155.8 

219.2 

104.5 

62.2 

134.5 

306.7 

25.2 

21.7 

32.  3 

26.0 

79.3 

40.4 

102.2 

280.7 

76.8 

60.  7 

101.4 

108.5 

36.5 

42.6 

29.  3 

18.0 

25.0 

15.2 

34.  1 

64.  6 

677.5 

427.8 

908.6 

1,683.8 

Cause  of  death  (by  rank) 


All  causes  - 


Diseases  of  the  heart . 

Malignant  neoplasms . . 

Cerebrovascular  diseases . 

[nfluenza  or  pneumonia . 

Arteriosclerosis. . . . 

Diabetes  mellitus . 

Accidents . . . 

Motor  vehicles . 

All  other . 

Sronchitis,  emphysema,  and  asthma. 

Cirrhosis  of  liver . 

lephritis  and  nephrosis . 


Ill  other  causes. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare ,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Monthly 
/Istal  Statistics  Report,  Vol.  26,  No.  12,  Supplement  2,  March  1978.  - “ 


Table  40.  Average  Number  of  Years  of  Life  Remaining  at  Age  65  and  at  Birth,  by  Race  and  Sex:  1976 


5  ex 

All  races 

Whi  te 

Black  and  other  races 

At  age  65 

At  birth 

At  age  65 

At  birth 

At  age  65 

At  birth 

Both  sexes . 

16.0 

72.8 

16.1 

73.5 

15.8 

68.3 

[ale . . . 

13.7 

69.0 

13.7 

69.7 

13.8 

64.1 

?emale . . . . . .  . 

18.0 

76.7 

18.1 

77.3 

17.6 

72.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Monthly  Vital 
Statistics  Report,  Vol.  26,  No.  12,  Supplement  (2),  March  1978 


Crime  Victimization 


The  population  65  and  over  suffered  from  crimes  against  the 
person  at  only  about  one-fourth  the  rate  during  1977  as  did 
the  population  12  years  and  over — about  30  crimes  per  1,000 
population  compared  with  about  130  per  1,000.  For  each  of 
the  two  age  groups,  larceny  was  by  far  the  most  frequent 
crime  (about  75  percent). 


In  crimes  against  households,  those  households  main¬ 
tained  by  a  person  65  years  and  over  were  victimized  to  a 
lesser  extent  than  households  in  general  for  each  of  the  three 
crimes  considered.  Burglary  and  household  larceny  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  great  majority  of  crimes  against  households 
and  motor  vehicle  theft  accounted  for  a  minor  portion. 


Table  41.  Victimization  From  Selected  Crimes  Against  Persons,  for  the  Population  12  Years  and  Over 
and  65  Years  and  Over,  by  Race:  1977 


Table  42.  Victimization  From  Selected  Crimes  Against  Households,  for  Households 
With  Heads  12  Years  and  Over  and  65  Years  and  Over:  1977 


(Rate  per  1,000  households) 


Crime 


Total  households . thousands. 


Burglary . . 

Household  larceny... 
Motor  vehicle  theft, 


Head,  12  years 
and  over 


76,412 

88.5 

123.3 

17.0 


Head,  65  years 
and  over 


15, 168 

49.7 

57.4 

3.8 


Source-  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra¬ 
tion,  National  Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Statistical  Services, 
unpublished  data  from  the  National  Crime  Survey. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data 
for  selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
(SMSA's),  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the 
Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT).  The  AHS  is  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  data  in  this  report  are 
jased  on  interviews  of  households  in  the  Philadelphia  SMSA 
:ompleted  during  the  period  from  April  1975  through  March 
1976.  Preliminary  data  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
covering  the  first  4  months  of  the  period,  were  previously 
published  in  Series  P-23,  No.  68,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
Fravel  to  Work  in  21  Metropolitan  Areas:  1975." 

MAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

The  largest  commuting  flow  in  the  SMSA  in  1975,  about 
799,000  workers,  was  comprised  of  persons  who  both 
lived  and  worked  in  the  suburbs  (table  1).  In  comparison, 
only  about  175,000  workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs 
commuted  into  Philadelphia  to  work.  Approximately 
461,000  of  the  workers  who  lived  in  Philadelphia  also 
worked  there,  while  70,000  workers  made  the  reverse  trip 
from  the  city  to  suburban  employment.  Less  than  1  percent 
of  the  workers  living  in  Philadelphia  worked  outside  the 
SMSA,  compared  to  6  percent  (about  59,000  persons)  of 
those  living  in  the  suburbs. 

means  of  transportation  to  work 

Of  the  more  than  1.7  million  workers  living  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey  results  show  that  the 
majority  (61  percent)  usually  drove  to  work  alone  (table  2) 
^ilar  proportions,  about  15  percent  each,  used  carpools 
..Public  transportation  to  get  to  work,  while  6  percent 
talked,  2  percent  worked  at  home,  and  1  percent  used  other 


means.  Workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  were  more  likely  to 
drive  alone  to  work  (69  percent)  than  residents  of  the  city 
(45  percent),  while  workers  who  lived  in  Philadelphia  were 
more  likely  to  use  public  transportation  (30  percent)  than 
suburban  residents  (7  percent). 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  A  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  drove  alone  to 
work  in  1975,  while  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
carpool  or  use  public  transportation  (table  3). 

Race.  Black  workers  showed  a  lower  incidence  of  driving 
alone  (44  percent)  than  White1  workers  (63  percent),  and  a 
correspondingly  higher  incidence  of  using  public  transporta¬ 
tion  (32  percent  compared  with  12  percent).  The  proportion 
of  Blacks  and  Whites  who  traveled  in  carpools  was  not 
significantly  different  (table  3). 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  less 
likely  to  drive  alone  to  work  and  more  likely  to  use  public 
transportation  than  male  household  heads  in  1975  (table  3). 
Comparing  working  wives  with  female  household  heads,  the 
data  indicate  that  the  wives  were  more  likely  to  drive  alone 
or  carpool,  and  less  likely  to  use  public  transit  than  female 
heads  of  households.  Thirty  percent  of  the  female  heads  used 
public  transportation  compared  with  15  percent  of  the 
working  wives. 

Earnings.  Comparing  the  three  most  widely  used  means  of 
transportation,  workers  who  drove  alone  to  work  had  the 
highest  median  earnings  ($10,611),  followed  by  those  in 
carpools  ($8,920),  and  users  of  public  transit  ($7,732). 


#  1  The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races"  is  referred  to  as 

White”  in  the  text  for  convenience. 
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travel  distance  AND  travel  time  to 

WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  all 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  about  9  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Workers  who  drove 
alone  reported  traveling  9  miles,  on  the  average,  while 
workers  who  carpooled  or  used  public  transportation  traveled 
about  10  miles  to  get  to  work. 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average  com¬ 
muting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  24  minutes  in  1975  (table  5). 
Workers  who  drove  alone  reported  an  average  of  21  minutes 
to  get  to  work,  compared  with  24  minutes  for  those  who 
carpooled.  Public  transportation  users  spent  an  average  of  41 
minutes  getting  to  work. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 

Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  14,447  sample 
households  in  the  Philadelphia  SMSA  were  eligible  to  answer 
the  inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 
The  interviews  resulted  in  responses  from  29,190  workers  14 


years  old  or  over.  A  facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 
1976-77  and  1977-78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  20 
SMSA's;  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeration 
covered  21  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMSA  samples 
resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitan  house¬ 
holds  in  60  SMSA's.  (See  List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group.) 
Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four  very 
large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  housing 
units  equally  divided  between  the  central  city  and  the  SMSA 
balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,000 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in 
appendix  A. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy ,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va. 

Wichita,  Kans. 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 

SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky .-Ind. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernardino-R iverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.* 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke, 

Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa.-N.J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 

Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R .1  .- 

Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.* 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


*  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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ISA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
ailable  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
iports,  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
avel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976."  No  data  for 
?  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
■  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
!3,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 


1975"  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.  20233. 


ble  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  Philadelphia  SMSA 


Drkers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


ace  of  residence 

All 

workers 

Reported  a 

fixed  place  of  work 

No 

fixed 

place 

of 

work 

Place 

of 

work 

not 

reported 

Total 

Inside  the  SMSA 

Outside 

the 

SMSA 

Total 

Phila¬ 

delphia 

city 

Outside  central 

city 

Total 

Pennsyl¬ 

vania 

part 

New 

Jersey 

part 

SMSA . . . 

1,740 

1,567 

1,505 

636 

869 

609 

260 

62 

155 

18 

iladelphia  city . 

586 

534 

531 

461 

70 

60 

10 

3 

45 

7 

:side  central  city . 

1,154 

1,033 

974 

175 

799 

549 

250 

59 

109 

11 

Pennsylvania  part . 

787 

707 

670 

126 

544 

540 

4 

37 

73 

7 

'Jew  Jersey  part . 

367 

327 

304 

49 

256 

10 

246 

22 

36 

4 

RCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

SMSA . . . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

96.0 

40.6 

55.5 

38.9 

16.6 

4.0 

[8.9] 

[1.0] 

iladelphia  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

99.5 

86.4 

13.1 

11.3 

1.9 

0.5 

[7.7] 

[1.2] 

;side  central  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

94.3 

16.9 

77.3 

53.1 

24.2 

5.7 

[9.5] 

[0.9] 

Pennsylvania  part . 

L 100.0] 

100.0 

94.8 

17.8 

76.9 

76.4 

0.6 

5.2 

[9.3] 

[0.9] 

New  Jersey  part . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

93.1 

14.9 

78.3 

3.0 

75.3 

6.9 

[9.8] 

[1.0] 

Note:  Percents  in  brackets,  [  ],  are  of  all  workers. 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the  Philadelphia  SMSA 

_ _  rs  _ 1 _ 4-4  ~  P  rtrmKAl  C  CdD  tPYt  } 


I  dulu  rimviKu.  ...  - - 

(Workers  14  ,.,r,  old  ,-Q  „.r.  »u.be,s  in  .tc.-ds.  MSI  ,,  ot  the  1970  cos.,.  For  expl.-t.o.  of  ,ybols.  see  text)  . 


Means  of  transportation 


All  workers .... 

Auto  or  truck . .  •  • 

Drives  alone . . 

Carpool . 

Public  transportation 
Bus  or  streetcar... 
Subway  or  elevated. 
Railroad ........... 

Taxicab . 

Walks  only . 

Other  means .......... 

Bicycle . .  •  • 

Motorcycle . 

All  other  means . . . . 
Works  at  home ........ 


SMSA 


Total 


1,740 


1,329 

1,054 

275 

261 

153 

54 

52 

1 

99 

16 

7 

4 

5 
35 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


586 


344 

261 

83 

178 

125 

39 

14 

1 

50 

4 

2 


2 

11 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


1,154 


986 

793 

193 

83 

28 

16 

38 

1 

50 

12 

5 

3 

3 

24 


Percent  distribution 


SMSA 


Total 


100.0 


76.4 

60.6 

15.8 

15.0 

8.8 

3.1 

3.0 

0.1 

5.7 

0.9 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

2.0 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 


58.7 

44.5 

14.1 

30.4 

21.3 

6 

2 

0 

8 

0 


0.3 


0.3 

1.8 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 


85.4 

68.7 

16.7 

7.2 
2.4 

1.3 

3.3 

0.1 

4.3 
1.0 
0.5 
0.3 
0.3 
2.1 


Table  3.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters. 
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Table  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for  the  Philadelphia  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percent 

distribution  by 

distance  to  work  (miles) 

Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Total 

Less 
than  1 

1  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

50  or 

more 

Median 

Mean 

All  workers1 . 

Drives  alone . . 

Car  pool . . 

Public  transportation2.,.. 

Bus  or  streetcar . . 

Subway  or  elevated . 

Railroad . . 

Walks  onlv . 

Other  means . . . 

1,550 

935 

258 

248 

146 

53 

48 

97 

13 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

10.0 

5.5 

4.6 
1.5 
2.3 
0.2 

87.3 

28.0 

13.3 

13.9 
13.3 
10.6 
16.1 

4.2 

0.2 

11.9 
32.0 

13.8 

15.2 

13.5 

14.2 

19.2 

11.5 
1.5 
0.6 

11.2 

26.0 

28.2 

25.9 

29.0 

31.1 

31.5 

20.7 

10.4 

16.9 

17.3 

17.9 

21.3 
15.0 
32.1 

29.3 

8.8 

14.3 

14.1 

17.2 
17.8 
12.6 
19.6 

32.2 

8.8 

5.1 

5.2 

6.4 

5.4 

3.5 
1.1 

15.6 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

0.1 

0.4 

7.0 

7.3 

8.1 

8.6 

6.5 

9.9 
14.2 

0.1 

1.9 

8.7 

9.0 

10.1 

9.6 

7.8 

9.7 
15.3 

0.2 

4.4 

Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 
2  Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 


Table  5.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Travel  Time  to  Work,  for  the  Philadelphia  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  10 

10  to 
14 

15  to 
24 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  or 

more 

All  workers1 . 

1,550 

100.0 

14.8 

14.5 

29.5 

5.4 

14.1 

13.3 

1.2 

7.2 

21.5 

24.1 

Drives  alone . . . . . 

935 

100.0 

15.4 

16.3 

33.8 

6.1 

12.9 

11.1 

0.8 

3.5 

19.9 

21.2 

Carpool . . 

258 

100.0 

10.9 

15.2 

30.7 

5.8 

16.0 

14.4 

1.2 

5.7 

22.2 

24.2 

Public  transportation2... . 

248 

100.0 

1.2 

3.0 

15.9 

4.2 

21.0 

25.9 

3.1 

25.8 

37.3 

40.9 

Bus  or  streetcar . . . 

146 

100.0 

1.4 

4.1 

19.2 

4.4 

23.6 

21.6 

1.7 

24.0 

33.9 

38.9 

Subway  or  elevated . 

53 

100.0 

0.4 

0.8 

12.3 

4.3 

17.5 

34.3 

6.2 

24.0 

40.9 

42.1 

Railroad. . 

48 

100.0 

0.2 

1.9 

9.5 

3.7 

17.2 

30.1 

4.1 

33.4 

43.2 

46.2 

Walks  only . 

97 

100.0 

54.1 

22.2 

18.5 

0.9 

3.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.2 

8.8 

9.1 

Other  means . 

13 

100.0 

17.6 

26.4 

34.4 

2.4 

7.2 

6.4 

- 

5.6 

16.2 

18.3 

‘Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 
2  Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 
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Appendix  A  — Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  ( AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample  consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMSA,  14,447  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  863  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  1,203  units  were 
visited  but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because 
they  were  condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group 
quarters  use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this 
SMSA  there  were  29,397  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of 
these,  207  persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit-issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames— units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe).  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
permit-issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frame-those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  not  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in 
the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory  esti¬ 


mation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  a: 
described  below. 

AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedure 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e„  the  inverse  of  the  probabilit 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  wa 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previously  mer 
tioned.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  to  th 
following  ratio: 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  weighted  count  of  noninterviewed 

housing  units  + _ housing  units _ 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMS / 
a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  E 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  <| 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  Th 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  un. 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  perm¬ 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  w> 
equal  to  the  following: 

1970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 
universe  in  a  cell _ _ 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1970  housing  units  from  the  cell 

DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplemer, 
the  weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation  pi- 
cedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for  persc> 
in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA  who  d 
not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the  questic 
naire.  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  calculali 
separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within  each  sec  r 
of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  sei 
rately  for  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  categories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  D'T 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  procedii. 
This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  same 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  ton 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  popn 
tion  group.  In  SMSA's  where  there  was  no  evidence )f 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors, 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjusted 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  * 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  differeral 
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undercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
performed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
SMSA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
was  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 
Sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

The  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
The  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
weighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
Supplement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
this  SMSA,  a  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated  for 
each  sector. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
adjustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
final  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
overall  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
error  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
obtained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
the  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
population  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
somewhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
SMSA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
population  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  indepen¬ 
dent  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

There  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
from  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
errors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel -to-Work  Supplement. 

Nonsampling  Errors 

In  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
sources:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
definitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
questions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
information  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in  recording 
or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection,  response, 
processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing  data. 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
bias  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
interviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
have  been  given  by  someone  else  whois  not  as  knowledgeable 
as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available  for 
the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the  reference 
person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or  not  the 
principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is  satisfactory  to 
the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases  due  to  proxy 
interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling  errors,  could  exist 
in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  their  magnitude  is 
unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates.  Re 
suits  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the  accuracy 
to  be  expected  in  the  travel -to-work  data  which  was  collected 
as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  18,800 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  2,200  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing"  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  However,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
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nonsampling  error  measured  by  the  standard  error,  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 
standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and  its 
estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sample, 
then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence”)  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1 .6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 
specific  item. 

Tables  A-1  through  A-4  present  the  standard  errors  applicable 
to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of  persons  14 
years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  for  estimates 
not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear  inter¬ 
polation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  of  standard 
errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These  estimates 


of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  overestimates  of  the 
true  standard  errors. 


Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the 
Standard  Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  668,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  an 
estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  8,706.  Consequently, 
the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is 
from  659,294  to  676,706.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the 
average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of  female 
workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be 
correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples. 
Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average  estimate, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the  interval 
from  654,070  to  681,930  workers  with  90-percent  confi¬ 
dence  and  within  the  interval  from  650,588  to  685,412  with 
95-percent  conf  idence. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  of  the  668,000  female  workers, 
21.0  percent  commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation. 
Interpolation  in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  the  percent  is  approximately  0.6  percentage 
points.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as 
shown  by  these  data,  is  from  20.4  to  21.6  percent;  the 
90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  20.0  to  22.0  percent, 
and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  19.8  to  22.2 

percent. 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  art 
not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  betweer 
estimates  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  th< 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimab 
considered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  th 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  i' 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  am 
uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area.  However,  i 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two  cha' 
acteristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true  standar 
error;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation,  th 
formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 


Must  ration  of  the  Computation  of  the 
standard  Error  of  a  Difference 


i  1975,  11.2  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMS 
am  muted  by  means  of  public  transportation.  Thus,  tl 
aparent  difference,  as  shown  by  these  data,  between  tl 
ercentage  of  public  transportation  use  by  males  and  femal. 

9.8  percent.  Table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  the  standa 
rror  of  11.2  percent  on  a  base  of  1,071,000  is  appro: 
lately  0.4,  while  the  standard  error  of  21.0  percent  > 
pproximately  0.6  percent.  Therefore,  the  standard  error  f 
ne  estimated  difference  of  9.8  percent  is  about 


0.7  =  ^JiO. 


4)2  +  (0.6) 2 
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Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the  9.8 
percent  difference  is  from  9.1  to  10.5  percent.  Therefore,  a 
conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this  difference,  de¬ 
rived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a  range  computed 
in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all 
possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent  confidence  in¬ 
terval  is  from  8.7  to  10.9  percent,  and  the  95-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  8.4  to  1 1 .2  percent.  Thus,  we  can 
conclude  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the  percentage  of 
female  workers  who  used  public  transportation  in  1975  is 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  male  workers  who  used  transit, 
since  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  does  not  include 
zero  or  negative  values. 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  interpolation 
to  be  about 


14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5) 


=  20.3 


Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  19.6  to  20.3  minutes. 

Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula: 


Standard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
estimated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
as  well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
interval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
stated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
complete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
procedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
limits  on  sample  data: 

1.  Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 

2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1 . 

3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

A  two-standard-error  confidence  interval  may  be  determined 
by  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
minus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1 . 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  a 
Confidence  Interval  for  a  Median 

Table  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time  to 
work  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was  19.9 
minutes. 

1 .  Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  935,000  is  found  to  be  about  0.6 
percent. 

2.  A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  50  percent  item  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields 
percent  limits  48.8  and  51.2. 

3.  The  median  interval  is  15  to  24  minutes  (14.5  to  24.5).  It 
can  be  seen  that  31.7  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  33.8  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itself.  Thus,  the  lower  limit  on 
the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  145.5  for  this  SMSA,  105.8  for  the  central  city,  and 
1 69.8  for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S2 ,  is  given  by 


2 


where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  Pj  is  the  estimated 
proportion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  Z-  1  and  Z-  are 
the  lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively,  for 

group  i;  and  xj  =  ^±1  +  (  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 


representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average 
value  is 


x 

c 


3 

7zc-i . 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 


Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mean  travel  time  for 
persons  dniving  alone  in  1 975-76  was  21 .2  minutes.  The  values 
of  Pj  and  Xj  for  each  group  are  shown  below: 


Class  Interval 

P. 

_ !_ 

X. 
_ [ 

Less  than  10  min. 

.154 

4.5 

10  to  14  min. 

.163 

12.0 

15  to  24  min. 

.338 

19.5 

25  to  29  min. 

.061 

27.0 

30  to  34  min. 

.129 

32.0 

35  to  49  min. 

.111 

42.0 

50  to  59  min. 

.008 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more 

.035 

90.0 

14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5) 


33.8 
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/  145.5  /  \ 

n  = - (293.61  =0.2  minutes. 

x  J 935,000  \  / 


The  variance  S2  is  equal  to 


< 


The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  145.5.  Thus  the  standard  error 
on  21 .2  minutes,  o-  is  calculated  to  be 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  from  21.0  to  21.4  minutes,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  20.9  to  21.5  minutes,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  20.8  to  21 .6  minutes. 


Table  A-l .  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of 
the  SMSA  and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 
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Table  A-3.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  Central  City  of  the  SMSA 


Base  of  percentage 


100 . 

200 . 

500 . 

700 . 

1,000. . . . 
2,500. . . . 
5,000. .. . 
10,000. . . 
25,000. . . 
50,000. . . 
75,000. . . 
100,000. . 
150,000. . 
250,000. . 
500,000. . 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 


Estimated  percentage 


0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

51.4 

51.4 

51.4 

51.4 

51.4 

34.6 

34.6 

34.6 

34.6 

34.6 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

19.9 

13.1 

13.1 

13.1 

13.1 

16.8 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.8 

14.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.5 

6.2 

8.9 

2.1 

2.1 

3.2 

4.4 

6.3 

1.0 

1.0 

2.2 

3.1 

4.5 

0.4 

0.6 

1.4 

2.0 

2.8 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

2.0 

0.14 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.6 

0.11 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

0.07 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

0.02 

0. 14 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.01 

0.10 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.01 

0.09 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

50 


51.4 

36.4 
23.0 

19.4 

16.3 

10.3 

7.3 
5.1 

3.3 

2.3 
1.9 
1.6 

1.3 
1.0 
0.7 
0.5 
0.5 


Table  A-4.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


Base  of  percentage 


200 . 

500 . 

700 . 

1,000.  ..  . 
2,500.  ..  . 
5,000.  .  .  . 
10,000.  .  . 
25,000.  .  . 
50,000.  .  . 
75,000.  .  . 
100,000. . 
150,000. . 
250,000. . 
500,000.  . 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 


Estimated 

percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

45.9 

45.9 

45.9 

45.9 

45.9 

46.1 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

29.1 

19.5 

19.5 

19.5 

19.5 

21.3 

24.6 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

17.8 

20.6 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

7.8 

11.3 

13.0 

3.3 

3.3 

4.0 

5.5 

8.0 

9.2 

1.7 

1.7 

2.8 

3.9 

5.6 

6.5 

0.7 

0.8 

1.8 

2.5 

3.6 

4.1 

0.3 

0.6 

1.3 

1.7 

2.5 

2.9 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

2.1 

2.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

1.8 

2.1 

0.11 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.5 

1.7 

0.07 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

0.03 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

0.02 

0.13 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.01 

0. 12 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.01 

0.09 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Appendix  B— Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


Line  number  i 

of  respondent  1 


Skip  to  7c 


Line  number  i/r>, 
of  person  _ . 

7a.  What  is  ... ’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

(242)  ,  □Truck  . 

20  Car  or  carpool 

1  q  Drives  alone  -  Skip  to  8a 

2  □  Shares  driving 

3  □  Drives  others . 

4[]  Rides  with  someone  else^ 

50  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  8a 

6  □  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  12a 

7  □  Railroad 
b  □  Subway  or  elevated 
bQ  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  0  Taxicab 

11  0 Motorcycle 
i3  0  Bicycle 

12  0  Other  means  -  Specify . 


2  0  No  -  Skip  to  8a 


(244)  i  0  Yes  _ _ 

c.  How  many  people,  including  . . . ,  usually  ride  in  the 

car  to  work? 

_ Number _ 

8a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 

(246)  1  0  Yes  -  Skip  to  8c  2  0  NO _ _ 

b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 

begin  work  each  day? 

3  0  Yes  4  0  No  -  Skip  to  12a 

c.  Where  is  ... ’s  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 

l  l  .J 


...  _  l  L 

(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  are  not 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center  name, 
or  other  physical  location  description. 

!<■  i  i  i  J- 

i _ i — i — i — i — i — 1 — l— 1 — L,  *■— 

(3)  Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 

i  i  i  l — I  1—1- 

I  1  I  i  I — l — L 


-□ 


If  last  worker  In  this  household,  mark  this  box  _ 

8d  Was  . .  .'s  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 

'  (name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  8«4)? 

,  0  Yes  2  0  No  3  0  Don’t  know 


(250)  i  0  a.m. 

20P-m. _ _ _ _ 

10.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  ...  to  get  from  home  to  work? 

(251)  _ Minutes 


11.  What  is  ... ’s  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 

(252)  _ Miles  OR  o0  Less  than  1  mile 


I  I  -L 


1 — 1 — 1 — 1 — ' — 1 — ■ - - - -  : 

(4)  Name  of  city,  town,  village,  borough,  etc. 

'  1  1  1  1  1 


J_ I — I — L 


12a.  In  the  last  year,  has  . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 
transportation  to  work? 

(253)  i0  Yes  2  0  No  -Skipjoi3 _ 

b.  What  was  . . . 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 

1  0  Truck . 

2  0  Car  or  carpool  J  ~ 7 

1  0  Drove  alone 

2  0  Shared  driving 

3  0  Drove  others 

4  0  Rode  with  someone  else 

5  0  Walked  only 
e  0  Worked  at  home 
7  0  Railroad 
a  0  Subway  or  elevated 

9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  0  Taxicab 

11  0  Motorcycle 
13 1)  Bicycle 

another  means  -  Specify 


13.  If  “Yes"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  . .  .’s  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 
. . .  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 

* 

(256)  1  0  Much  more  satisfied 

2  0  More  satisfied 

3  0  About  the  same  satisfaction 

4  0  Less  satisfied 

5  0  Much  less  satisfied 
s  0  Don’t  know 
7  0  Did  not  work  last  year 


If  "No"  marked  in  12a  -ask 
Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  ...  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
more,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  6c,  7a,  7b,  10 

intfrvifweR  )  and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a— e 
7  on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnaire. 
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Appendix  C  — Definitions  and  Explanations 


Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  profes¬ 
sional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
the  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
activities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
taking  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
usual  place-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
the  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

No  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location 
to  begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  "automobile”  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?"). 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  England 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  of 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the 
central  city  or  cities. 
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Central  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

2.  One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

Suburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
areas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,"  "suburban  area," 
or  "in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
used  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
the  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

Race.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
workers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
combined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
are  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
determination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
observation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
(2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  head 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  in 
the  last  12  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips, 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to  or 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  "..."  means  "not  applicable." 


CURRENT  DATA  ON  HOUSING 

HOUSING  VACANCIES  (SERIES  H  1 11): 

Current  statistics  on  housing  vacancies,  based  on  a  scientifically 
selected  sample.  This  series  of  four  quarterly  reports  and  one  annual 
report  provide  rental  vacancy  rates  and  homeowner  vacancy  rates 
for  the  United  States,  each  of  the  four  regions,  and  inside  and 
outside  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas.  The  statistics  for  the 
current  quarter  are  compared  with  data  for  the  same  quarter  in  the 
preceding  year.  Percent  distributions  are  presented  for  rental 
vacancies  and  homeowner  vacancies  by  the  following  housing 
characteristics: 

Number  of  roo ms 

Number  of  bedrooms 

Number  of  housing  units  in  the  structure 

Duration  of  vacancy 

Plumbing  facilities 

Monthly  rent  and  sale  price  asked 

Year  structure  built 

Also  shown  are  percent  distributions  of  all  vacant  housing  units  by 
year-round  and  seasonal  status,  figures  on  occupancy  and  vacancy  rates 
based  on  the  total  housing  inventory,  and  the  home  ownership  rate. 
The  annual  report,  in  addition  to  the  above,  presents  percent 
distributions  of  housing  characteristics  for  both  renter-  and 
owner-occupied  units. 


HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  (H  I 21 ): 

This  series  of  reports  is  published  on  an  irregular  schedule.  Individual 
reports  present  data  for  the  United  States,  regions,  or  local  areas  on  one 
or  more  selected  housing  characteristics.  (Publications  in  this  series 
include  15  reports  on  television  ownership,  1  report  on  second  homes 
and  1  report  on  housing  units  by  plumbing  facilities  and  condition,  and 
a  special  study  on  housing  characteristics  classified  by  the  1959  income 
of  occupants.)  Stocks  of  these  reports  are  exhaustedJ’hoto  copies  only 
are  available.  For  information  write  to:  Housing  Division,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

Both  series  of  current  housing  reports  described  in  this  announcement 
are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  a  combined 
subscription  for  $5  per  year  (individual  copies  vary  in  price).  Use 
the  order  form  furnished  below. 

RELATED  REPORTS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  also  issues  several  series  of  monthly  reports 
on  the  construction  industry.  Subjects  covered  include  housing  starts, 
construction  activity,  building  permits,  and  housing  sales.  An 
announcement  and  order  form  covering  these  reports  is  available  free  of 
charge  upon  request  to:  Subscriber  Services  Section  (Publications), 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233 
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Selected  Characteristics  of  T ravel  to  Work  in 
the  Chicago  SMSA:  1975 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data  for 
selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's), 
from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT).  The  AHS 
is  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  interviews 
of  households  in  the  Chicago  SMSA  completed  during  the 
period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976.  Preliminary 
data  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  covering  the 
first  4  months  of  the  period,  were  previously  published  in 
Series  P-23,  No.  68,  "Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to 
Work  in  21  Metropolitan  Areas:  1975." 

MAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

The  largest  commuting  flow  in  the  SMSA  in  1975,  about 
1,043,000  workers,  was  comprised  of  persons  who  both  lived 
and  worked  in  the  suburbs  (table  1).  In  comparison,  only 
about  338,000  workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  commuted 
into  Chicago  to  work.  Approximately  845,000  of  the  workers 
who  lived  in  Chicago  also  worked  there,  while  170,000 
workers  made  the  reverse  trip  from  the  city  to  suburban 
employment. 


MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Of  the  more  than  2.6  million  workers  living  in  the  Chicago 
SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey  results  show  that  the  majority  (58 
Percent)  usually  drove  to  work  alone  (table  2).  The  pro¬ 
portion  who  used  public  transportation  to  get  to  work  (18 
percent)  was  slightly  larger  than  the  proportion  who  used 
earpools  (17  percent),  while  5  percent  walked,  1  percent 
worked  at  home,  and  1  percent  used  other  means.  Workers 
who  lived  in  the  suburbs  were  more  likely  to  drive  alone  to 
work  (68  percent)  than  residents  of  the  city  (44  percent). 


while  workers  who  lived  in  Chicago  were  more  likely  to  use 
public  transportation  (31  percent)  than  suburban  residents 
(10  percent). 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  A  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  drove  alone  to 
work  in  1975,  while  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
carpool  or  use  public  transportation  (table  3). 

Race.  Black  workers  showed  a  lower  incidence  of  driving 
alone  (47  percent)  than  White1  workers  (60  percent),  and  a 
correspondingly  higher  incidence  of  using  public  transporta¬ 
tion  (32  percent  compared  with  16  percent).  The  proportion 
of  Blacks  and  Whites  who  traveled  in  carpools  was  not 
significantly  different  (table  3). 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  less 
likely  to  drive  alone  to  work  and  more  likely  to  use  public 
transportation  than  male  household  heads  in  1975  (table  3). 
Comparing  working  wives  with  female  household  heads,  the 
data  indicate  that  the  wives  were  more  likely  to  carpool,  and 
less  likely  to  use  public  transit  than  female  heads  of 
households.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the  female  heads  used 
public  transportation  compared  with  18  percent  of  the 
working  wives. 

Earnings.  Comparing  the  three  most  widely  used  means  of 
transportation,  workers  who  drove  alone  to  work  had  the 
highest  median  earnings  ($11,484),  while  the  difference  in 
median  earnings  between  workers  in  carpools  ($8,924)  and 
public  transportation  users  ($8,997)  was  not  significant 
(table  3). 


The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races"  is  referred  to  as 
"White"  in  the  text  for  convenience. 
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travel  distance  and  travel  time  to 

WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  ail 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  9  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Workers  who  used  public 
transportation  to  get  to  work  reported  traveling  slightly 
farther  (12  miles),  on  the  average,  than  workers  who  drove 
alone  (9  miles)  or  carpooled  (10  miles). 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average  com 
muting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  26  minutes  in  1975  (table  5). 
Workers  who  drove  alone  reported  an  average  of  23  minutes 
to  get  to  work,  compared  with  25  minutes  for  those  who 
carpooled.  Public  transportation  users  spent  an  average  of  44 
minutes  getting  to  work. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  14,442  sample 
households  in  the  Chicago  SMSA  were  eligible  to  answer  the 
inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  The 


interviews  resulted  in  responses  from  28,802  workers  14 
years  old  or  over.  A  facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 
1976-77  and  1977-78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  20 
SMSA's;  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeration 
covered  21  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMSA  samples 
resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitan  house¬ 
holds  In  60  SMSA's.  (See  List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group.) 
Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four  very 
large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  housing 
units  equally  divided  between  the  central  city  and  the  SMSA 
balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,000 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in 
appendix  A. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel- 
to-Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.* 
Wichita,  Kans. 


SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky ,-lnd. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernard ino-Riverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.* 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke, 
Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa.-N  J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 

Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick ,  R  .1 

Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.* 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


*  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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^SA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
ailable  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 

1  are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
eports.  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
avel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:' 1976."  No  data  for 
e  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 

2  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
23,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 


1975"  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington 
D.C.  20233. 


rable  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  Chicago  SMSA 

Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 
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26 

170 

15 

ERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

SMSA . 

hicago  city . 

utside  central  city . 

[100.0] 

[100.0] 

[100.0] 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.8 

99.6 

98.2 

48.8 

82.9 
24.0 

50.0 

16.7 

74.2 

1.2 

0.4 

1.8 

[8.7] 

[5.8] 
[10.7]  | 

[1.0] 

[1.2] 

[0.9] 

Note:  Percents  in  brackets,  [  ],  are  of  all  workers. 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the  Chicago  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 


All  workers .... 

Auto  or  truck . 

Drives  alone ....... 

Carpool . 

Public  transportation 
Bus  or  streetcar... 
Subway  or  elevated. 
Railroad ........... 

Taxicab . 

Walks  only . 

Other  means .......... 

Bicycle . .  .  .  . 

Motorcycle ......... 

All  other  means.... 

Works  at  home ........ 


SMSA 


Total 


2,687 

2,004 

1,555 

448 

488 

255 

106 

122 

5 

144 

18 

11 

2 

4 

34 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


1,096 

663 

481 

182 

335 

231 

87 

13 

3 

80 

6 

4 
1 
2 

12 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


1,590 

1,340 

1,074 

266 

154 

24 

19 

109 

2 

64 

11 

7 

1 

3 

22 


Percent  distribution 


SMSA 


Total 


100.0 

74.6 

57.9 

16.7 
18.2 

9.5 

3.9 

4.6 

0.2 

5.3 
0.7 
0.4 
0.1 
0.2 

1.3 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 

60.5 

43.9 

16.6 
30.5 
21.1 

8.0 

1.2 

0.3 

7.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

1.1 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 

84.3 

67,5 

16.7 

9.7 

1.5 

1.2. 

6.9 

0.1 

4.0 

0.7 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

1.4 


Table  3.  Principal  Mean,  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristic,  o.  Commuters, 
for  the  Chicago  SMSA 

<Work.„  ,4  years  old  aod  over.  SKA  a.  ot  the  1970  ceosos.  For  erplanat.on  ol  sybols.  see  te» 


Characteristics 


All  workers. 


SEX 


Male. .  . 
Female. 

RACE 


White  and  other 
Black . 


HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 


Head . 

Male . . 

Female . . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  member.. . 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or 

not  reported . 

With  earnings . 

$1  to  5,999 . 

$6,000  to  9,999... 
$10,000  to  14,999. 
$15,000  to  24,999. 
$25,000  or  more  .. 


All 

workers 

(thou¬ 

sands) 


Median  earnings. 
Mean  earnings... 


2,687 


1,626 

1,060 


2,339 

348 


1,616 

1,359 

258 

563 

507 


217 

2,470 

645 

564 

622 

507 

132 

$10,185 

$11,079 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 


Auto  or  truck 


Drives 

alone 


57.9 


65.0 

46.9 


59.5 

46.8 


63.1 

66.6 

52. 1 

50.2 
49.9 


48.2 

58.7 
47.9 

51.8 
65.4 

70.2 

66.2 

$11,484 

$12,015 


Carpool 


16.7 


14.4 

20.2 


16.6 

17.4 


13.6 

13.9 

10.2 

23.4 

19.0 


18.7 
16.5 
19.3 
19.0 
14.9 

13.8 
9.7 

$8,924 

$9,806 


Public 

trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 


18.2 


14.5 

23.7 


16.2 

31.8 


17.9 

14.6 

30.5 

17.5 

20.0 


14.9 

18.5 

20.5 
22.8 
15.8 

13.7 

20.7 

$8,997 

$10,579 


Walks 

only 


5.3 


4.0 

7.4 


5.7 

2.9 


3.7 

3.0 

6.1 

6.9 

9.0 


8.9 

5.0 

9.8 

5.6 

2.9 

1.7 

2.1 

$5,857 

$6,922 


Other 

means 


0.7 


0.8 

0.4 


0.7 

0.5 


0.5 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

1.5 


1.2 

0.6 

1.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

$5,034 

$6,718 


Work; 

at 

hom< 

1.3 


i.; 

l.: 


!.• 

0. 


8 

0 

1 

0 

O' 

ot 

1. 

$6,2) 

$9,23 
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Table  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for  the  Chicago  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percent 

distribution  by 

distance  to  work  (miles) 

Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou- 

Less 

50  or 

more 

sands) 

Total 

than  1 

I  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

Median 

Mean 

All  workers1 . 

2,419 

100.0 

9.7 

13.3 

13.6 

24.5 

16.2 

14.4 

7.7 

0.5 

7.2 

9.3 

Drives  alone . . 

1,370 

100.0 

5.6 

13.7 

15.4 

27.2 

16.  1 

14.1 

7.  1 

0.6 

7.  3 

9  4 

✓arpool . 

424 

100.0 

4.9 

16.3 

12.2 

23.7 

18.3 

16.0 

8.0 

0.  5 

8.0 

in  o 

hiblic  transportation2.... 

471 

100.0 

1.7 

9.5 

13.6 

25.4 

19.5 

18.4 

11.9 

0.  I 

9  S 

11.5 

Bus  or  streetcar........ 

246 

100.0 

3.0 

16.3 

21.5 

30.2 

17.5 

9.9 

1.  7 

a  n 

Subway  or  elevated . 

102 

100.0 

0.2 

2.2 

8.6 

38.4 

31.3 

18. 1 

1.  1 

9.6 
22.  7 

10.0 
??  2 

Railroad . 

118 

100.0 

- 

0.6 

0.8 

4.5 

13.9 

36.9 

42.9 

0.4 

alks  only. ............... 

)ther  means . 

141 

15 

100.0 

100.0 

88.  7 
31.5 

11.2 

37.0 

21.9 

0.1 

1.4 

3.4 

4.8 

0.1 

1.5 

0.1 

2.5 

Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 
z Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 


rabl,  5.  Principal  Moans  of  Tran.port.tion,  by  Trav.C  Tint,  to  Work,  for  th.  Chicago  SMSA 

orkers  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


leans  of  transportation 


All  workers1 


rives  alone . 

arpool. . . 

ublic  transportation2. 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

Subway  or  elevated... 

Railroad . . 

alks  only. . . . 

ther  means . 


Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 


2,419 

1,370 

424 

471 

246 

102 

118 

141 

15 


Total 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Percent  distribution  by  travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 


Less 
than  10 


14.0 

14.5 

13.4 

1.1 

1.7 

0.4 

0.2 

52.8 

26.7 


10  to 
14 


13.1 

15.2 
13.6 

3.0 

5.0 

0.4 

0.3 

23.9 

19.9 


15  to 
24 


26.7 

31.6 

27.7 

13.4 

19.6 
10.9 

1.7 

19.5 

37.7 


^Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at 
Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 


25  to 
29 


5.2 

6.0 

5.9 

3.9 
4.5 

4.2 

2.3 
0.5 


30  to 
34 


13.7 

13.6 

14.3 
17.1 

21.4 

20.5 
5.4 
2.3 
8.2 


35  to 
49 


15.3 

13.1 
16.0 
25.8 

23.2 
38.5 
21.0 

0.5 

3.4 


50  to 
59 


1.7 

1.0 

1.9 

4.0 

3.0 

3.4 

6.7 


60  or 
more 


10.3 

5.0 

7.2 

31.8 

21.6 

21.8 

62.6 

0.4 

3.4 


Median 


23.1 

20.9 

22.8 

41.2 
34.0 
39.8 
63.1 

9.0 

15.4 


home. 


Mean 


26.4 

22.6 

25.0 

43.9 

37.6 

41.7 

59.7 
9.0 

17.0 


Appendix  A  — Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample  consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMSA,  14,447  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  863  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  1,203  units  were 
visited  but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because 
they  were  condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group 
quarters  use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this 
SMSA  there  were  29,397  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of 
these,  207  persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit  issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames-units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe).  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
perm  it -issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frame-those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  not  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in  the 
AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel -to-Work 
Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory  esti¬ 


mation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  as 
described  below. 

AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedure 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the  probability 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  wai 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previously  men 
tionea.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  to  thi 
following  ratio: 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  Weighted  count  of  nonmter- 
_ housing  units _ +  viewed  housing  units 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMS/5 
a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  5 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  a 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  Th 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  uni 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  permi 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  w 
equal  to  the  following: 

1970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 

universe  in  a  cell _ 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1970  housing  units  from  the  cell 

DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplemer 
the  weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation  pr 
cedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for  perso. 
in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA  who  cl 
not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the  questic- 
naire.  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  calculati 
separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within  each  secir 
of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  sep 
rately  for  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  categories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  D<F 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  proceduf. 
This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  same 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  ton 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  por¬ 
tion  group.  In  SMSA's  where  there  was  no  evidence) 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors,  >e 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjusteco 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  m  * 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  differena 
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undercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
performed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
SMSA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
was  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

Sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

The  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
The  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
weighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
Supplement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
this  SMSA,  a  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated  for 
each  sector. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
adjustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
final  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
overall  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
error  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
obtained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
the  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
population  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
somewhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
SMSA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
population  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  inde¬ 
pendent  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

There  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
from  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
errors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

Nonsampling  Errors 

In  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
sources:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
definitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
questions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
information  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in 
recording  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
response,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing 
data. 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
bias  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
interviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
have  been  given  by  someone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledge¬ 
able  as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available 
for  the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the 
reference  person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or 
not  the  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is 
satisfactory  to  the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases 
due  to  proxy  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling 
errors,  could  exist  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
their  magnitude  is  unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates. 
Results  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the 
accuracy  to  be  expected  in  the  travel-to-work  data  which  was 
collected  as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed 
description  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for 
1975. 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  18,800 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  2,200  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing”  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  However,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
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accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
nonsampling  error  measured  by  the  standard  error^  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 

standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and  its 
estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sampe, 
then: 

1  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 

possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 

'h  A“n,?ersS"ol  comparlSon  appeal  in  the  tax,  ate 
significant  at  a  1 .6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text, 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence  )  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1 .6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximation 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  erro 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 

specific  item.  .- 

Tables  A-1  and  A-2  present  the  standard  errors  pp  - 

cabie  to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of 
persons  14  years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  or 
estimates  not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear 
interpolation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  o 


standard  errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These 
estimates  of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  over¬ 
estimates  of  the  true  standard  errors. 

Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the  Standard  Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  1,060,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  ,n 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  an 
estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  13,662.  Consequently, 
the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is 
from  1  046  338  to  1,073,662.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that 
the  average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of 
female  workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way 
would  be  correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible 
samples.  Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average 
estimate  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the 
interval  from  1,038,141  to  1,081,859  workers  with  9(^ 
percent  confidence  and  within  the  interval  from  1,032,676  | 
to  1  087  324  with  95-percent  confidence. 

Table' 3  also  shows  that  of  the  1,060,000  female  workers, 
23.7  percent  commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation. 
Interpolation  in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  the  percent  is  approximately  0.6  percentage 
points.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  as 
shown  by  these  data,  is  from  23.1  to  24.3  percent;  the 
90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  22.7  to  24.7  percent 
and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  22.5  to  •  I 
percent. 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  between 
'  estimates  is  approximately  eqoal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimate 
considered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  ir 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  ant 
uncor.elated  characteristics  in  the  same  area  However,  , 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two  charac 
teristics.  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true  stand*, 
error;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation,  th 
formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  a  Difference 

In  1975  14  5  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMS 

cornmuted  by  means  of  public  transportation  Thus  t 
apparent  difference,  as  shown  by  these  data,  between 
percentage  of  public  transportation  use  by  males  and  fema 
IS  9  2  percent  Table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  the  stand 
JJ7 M  S  Pe-n,  on  a  base  of  f  .626.00C ,  ,s  appm. 
mately  0.4,  while  the  standard  error  of  23.7  perce 
Approximately  0.6  percent.  Therefore,  the  standard  error 
the  estimated  difference  of  9.2  percent  is  about 


0.7  -  yj(0A):  +  (0.6) 2 
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onsequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the  9.2- 
ercent  difference  is  from  8.5  to  9.9  percent.  Therefore,  a 
onclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this  difference,  de- 
ved  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a  range  computed 
)  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all 
ossible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent  confidence  inter- 
3l  is  from  8.1  to  10.3  percent,  and  the  95-percent  confidence 
iterval  is  from  7.8  to  10.6  percent.  Thus,  we  can  conclude 
ith  95-percent  confidence  that  the  percentage  of  female 
orkers  who  used  public  transportation  in  1975  is  greater 
lan  the  percentage  of  male  workers  who  used  transit,  since 
ie  95-percent  confidence  interval  does  not  include  zero  or 
jgative  values. 


Similarly,  the  upper  lin'iit  is  found  by  linear  interpolation  to 
be  about 


14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5) 


51.2  29.7 
31.6 


21.3 


Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  20.5  to  21.3  minutes. 

Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula. 


tandard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 

timated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
easuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
terval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
ated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
implete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
ocedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
nits  on  sample  data: 

Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 

Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1 . 

Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

two-standard-error  confidence  interval  may  be  determined 
finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
nus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1. 

ustration  of  the  Computation  of  a  Confidence 
terval  for  a  Median 

ble  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time  to 
irk  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was  20.9 
nutes. 

Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  1,370,000  is  found  to  be  about  0.6 
percent. 

A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  50  percent  item  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields 
percent  limits  48.8  and  51.2. 

The  median  interval  is  15  to  24  minutes  (14.5  to  24.5).  It 
can  be  seen  that  29.7  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  31.6  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itself.  Thus,  the  lower  limit  on 
the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 

14.5+ (24.5  - 14.5)  {^8*~  |97j  =20.5 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  222.7  for  this  SMSA,  196.9  for  the  central  city,  and 
228.5  for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S2 ,  is  given  by 


where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  ?!  is  the  estimated 
proportion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  Z-  ^  and  Z-  are 
the  lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively  for 

Zi-1  +  Z, 

group  i;  and  x-  -  ,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 

2 

representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average 
value  is 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 

Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mean  travel  time  for 
persons  driving  alone  in  1975-76  was  22.6  minutes.  The 
values  of  Pj  and  for  each  group  are  shown  below: 


Class  Interval 

h 

Less  than  10  min. 

.145 

4.5 

10  to  14  min. 

.152 

12.0 

1 5  to  24  min. 

.316 

19.5 

25  to  29  min. 

.060 

27.0 

30  to  34  min. 

.136 

32.0 

35  to  49  min. 

.131 

42.0 

50  to  59  min. 

.010 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more 

.050 

90.0 

10 


o-=  J  222,7  -  [360.9  =  0.2  minutes 

x  \  1,370, 000  \  / 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  from  22.4  to  22.8  minutes,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  22.3  to  22.9  minutes,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  22.2  to  23.0  minutes. 


Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  Chicago,  III.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of  the  SMSA 
and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Standard  error 

St« 

indard  err< 

jr 

Size  of  estimate 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

Size  of  estimate 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

n  . 

220 

200 

230 

150,000 . 

5,700 

5,260 

5,700 

200 . 

220 

200 

230 

250,000 . 

7,280 

6,630 

7,220 

500  . 

330 

310 

340 

500,000 . 

10,030 

8,810 

9,700 

700  . 

390 

370 

400 

1,000,000 . 

13,410 

10,640 

12,170 

1,000 . 

2  500 . 

470 

440 

480 

1,400,000 . 

15,090 

10,570 

12,740 

750 

700 

760 

2,000,000 . 

16,550 

7,690 

11,630 

^  non 

1  050 

990 

1,070 

2,250,000 . 

16,850 

4,420 

10,340 

i  n  non 

1,490 

2  350 

1,400 

1,510 

2,380 

2,500,000 . 

17,000 

- 

8,280 

9  s  non 

2,210 

3,500,000 . 

15,950 

- 

- 

non 

3  320 

3,100 

3,350 

4,500,000 . 

11,580 

- 

- 

75,000 . 

100,000 . 

4,060 

4,670 

3*780 

4,340 

4,080 

4,690 

5,000,000 . 

6,470 

The  variance  S2  is  equal  to 


S2  =  I  P,X;2  -  I  PjX 


2  _ 


I  I 


360.9 


i=1 


i=  1 


The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  222.7.  Thus  the  standard  error 
on  22.6  minutes,  o-,  is  calculated  to  be 


Appendix  B— Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


Line  number  t 
of  person  ' 


Line  number  , 
of  respondent  ' 


© 


If  lest  worker  In  thlt  household,  merk  this  box 


7a.  What  is  . .  ,'s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

(242)  i  □  Truck 
2  □  Car  or 


carpool^}" 


© 


1  □  Drives  alone  -  skip  to  8a 

2  □  Shares  driving 

3  0  Drives  others . 

Rides  with  someone  el se 
s  □  Walks  only  -  skip  to  8a 

6  □  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  12a 

7  □  Railroad 
a  □  Subway  or  elevated 
9  □  Bus  or  streetcar 

to  □  Taxicab 
n  □  Motorcycle 
13  □  Bicycle 

1 2  □  Other  means  -  Specify 


Skip  to  7c 


©  i  □  Yes 


2  lJ  No  -  Skip  to  8a 


.Number 


8a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 

@)  1  □  Yes  -  Skip  to  8c  2  □  No 

b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 

begin  work  each  day? 


©  3Q  Yes 


*  □  No  -  Skip  to  12a 


„  1  1  1  1  1 . 

(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  are  not 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center  name, 
or  other  physical  location  description. 


J — I — I_ L 


J  L  j  i 


L  I  l  I 


J — 1  I  I 


(3)  Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 

I — I  1  I  I  I  I  i  i 


i J_ l  i  i  i  i  i 


J  L 


J  L 


1  1  I  I  I  l 


I — 1  1 


L 


State  ZIP  code 

J—i  1  I _ i  i  i 


l  i  i 


J — 1  I  I 


8d.  Was  . . . 's  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 

(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  8c(4)? 

(248)  i  □  Yes  2  □  No  3  □Don’t  know 


9.  What  time  does  . . .  usually  leave  for  work? 

(249)  _ Time 


©  ,  □  a.m. 
2  □  p.m. 


[  10.  How  long  does  it  usually  take 

(25l)  Minutes 


.  to  get  from  home  to  work? 


1 11.  What  is  ... 's  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 

®  - Miles  OR  0 □  Less  than  1  mile 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 

to  work? 


[  12a.  In  the  last  year,  has  . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 

transportation  to  work? 

©)  1  □  Yes  2  □  No  -  Skip  to  13 

b.  What  was  . . . 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 

(prior  to  the  change)? 


c.  How  many  people,  including  . . . ,  usually  ride  in  the 

car  to  work? 


carpoolT 


c.  Where  is  . .  .'s  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 

l — l— I — l — 1 — I — I_ l  I  l  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 


1  □  Truck 
2Q  Car  or 

1  □  Drove  alone 

2  □  Shared  driving 

3  □  Drove  others 

4  □  Rode  with  someone  else 
sQ  Walked  only 

6  □  Worked  at  home 

7  □  Railroad 

a  □  Subway  or  elevated 

9  □  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  Q  Taxicab 

11  □  Motorcycle 
13  £3  Bicycle 

12  □  Other  means  -  Specify 


j  13.  If  "Yes"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  ... 's  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 
. . .  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 


If  ‘‘No"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  ...  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
more,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


(4)  Name  of  city,  town, 

L  1  1  1  1  1  1 

tillage, 

1 

borough, 

l  l 

etc. 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  l  1  1 

Place 

type  -+- 

llll _ 1  1  1 

1  □  Much  more  satisfied 

2  □  More  satisfied 

3  □  About  the  same  satisfaction 
4Q  Less  satisfied 

sQ  Much  less  satisfied 

6  □  Don't  know 

7  □  Did  not  work  last  year 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  6c,  7a,  7b,  10 
INTERVIEWER  /  and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a— e 
on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnai re. 


Appendix  C  — Definitions  and  Explanations 


Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  pro¬ 
fessional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
the  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
activities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
taking  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
usual  place-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
the  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

No  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location 
to  begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  "automobile"  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?"). 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  Englanc 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  ol 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the 
central  city  or  cities. 
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Central  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
entral  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
ie  following  criteria: 

.  The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

.  One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

jburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
eas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
xt  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,”  "suburban  area," 

•  "in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
;ed  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
ie  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
ight  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

ace.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
orkers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
imbined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
e  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
itermination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
>servation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

ausehold.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
:cupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
larters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
y  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
rect  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
e  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  head 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  in 
the  last  1 2  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips, 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to  or 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  "..."  means  "not  applicable." 
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Selected  Characteristics  of  T ravel  to  Work  in 
he  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA:  1975 


MTRODUCTION 

his  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data  for 
fleeted  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's), 
om  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Hous- 
ig  Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsor- 
lip  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT), 
he  AHS  is  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
id  Urban  Development.  The  data  in  this  report  are  based 
n  interviews  of  households  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
MSA  completed  during  the  period  from  April  1975 
irough  March  1976.  Preliminary  data  from  the  Travel- 
)-Work  Supplement,  covering  the  first  4  months  of  the 
eriod,  were  previously  published  in  Series  P-23,  No.  68, 
Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in  21  Metro- 
olitan  Areas:  1975." 

IAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

he  largest  commuting  flow  in  the  SMSA  in  1975,  about 
35,000  workers,  was  comprised  of  persons  who  both  lived 
id  worked  in  the  suburbs  (table  1).  In  comparison,  about 
38,000  workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  commuted  into 
an  Francisco,  and  77,000  commuted  into  Oakland.  Approx- 
nately  219,000  of  the  workers  who  lived  in  San  Francisco 
so  worked  there,  while  22,000  workers  lived  in  the  city  and 
orked  in  the  suburbs.  Among  Oakland  residents,  63,000 
orked  in  Oakland,  32,000  in  the  suburbs,  and  12,000 
ammuted  into  San  Francisco.  About  1  percent  of  the 
’orkers  living  in  each  central  city  worked  outside  the  SMSA, 
ampar-ed  with  5  percent  of  those  living  in  the  suburbs. 

1EANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

If  the  more  than  1.2  million  workers  living  in  the  San 
rancisco-Oakland  SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey  results  show 
lat  the  majority  (61  percent)  usually  drove  to  work  alone 
.able  2).  The  proportion  who  used  public  transportation  to 
et  to  work  (16  percent)  was  slightly  larger  than  the 
roportion  who  used  carpools  (14  percent),  while  5  percent 


walked,  2  percent  worked  at  home,  and  2  percent  used  other 
means.  Workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  were  more  likely  to 
drive  alone  to  work  (68  percent)  than  residents  of  the  central 
cities  (45  percent),  while  workers  who  lived  in  the  central 
cities  were  more  likely  to  use  public  transportation  (30 
percent)  than  suburban  residents  (9  percent). 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  A  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  drove  alone  to 
work  in  1975,  while  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
use  public  transportation  (table  3).  The  difference  between 
male  and  female  workers  in  the  rate  of  carpooling  was  not 
significant. 

Race.  Black  workers  showed  a  higher  incidence  of  using 
public  transportation  (21  percent)  than  White1  workers  (15 
percent).  However,  the  differences  in  the  proportions  of 
Blacks  and  Whites  who  either  drove  alone  or  traveled  in 
carpools  were  not  significant  (table  3). 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  less 
likely  to  either  drive  alone  or  carpool  to  work,  and  more 
likely  to  use  public  transportation  than  male  household 
heads  in  1975  (table  3).  Comparing  working  wives  with 
female  household  heads,  the  data  indicate  that  the  wives 
were  more  likely  to  carpool  and  less  likely  to  use  public 
transit  than  female  heads  of  households.  Twenty-six  percent 
of  the  female  heads  used  public  transportation  compared 
with  1 6  percent  of  the  working  wives. 

Earnings.  Comparing  the  three  most  widely  used  means  of 
transportation,  workers  who  drove  alone  to  work  had  the 
highest  median  earnings  ($11,324),  followed  by  those  in 
carpools  ($10,378),  and  users  of  public  transit  ($9,024). 


1  The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races"  is  referred  to  as 
"White"  in  the  text  for  convenience. 
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TRAVEL  DISTANCE  AND  TRAVEL  TIME 
TO  WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  all 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  10  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Workers  who  used  carpools  to 
get  to  work  reported  traveling  farther  (13  miles),  on  the 
average,  than  workers  who  drove  alone  (10  miles)  or  rode 
public  transportation  (10  miles) . 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average  com 
muting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  23  minutes  in  1975  (table  5). 
Workers  who  drove  alone  reported  an  average  of  20  minutes 
to  get  to  work,  compared  with  25  minutes  for  those  who 
carpooled.  Public  transportation  users  spent  an  average  of  37 
minutes  getting  to  work. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  14,523  sample 
households  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA  were  eligible 
to  answer  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  interviews  resulted  in  responses  from 


25,776  workers  14  years  old  or  over.  A  facsimile  of  the 
Travel-to-Work  Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 
1976-77  and  1977-78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  2( 
SMSA's;  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeratioi 
covered  21  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMS/ 
samples  resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitai 
households  in  60  SMSA's.  (See  list  of  SMSA's  by  Surve' 
Group.)  Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  fou 
very  large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  hou* 
ing  units  equally  divided  betvwen  the  central  city  and  th 
SMSA  balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,00 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actu; 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  th 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  £ 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  c 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  i 
appendix  A. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  repor 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  eac 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travt 
to-Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  publish* 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summai 
tapes  of  census  tract -to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  ea< 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy ,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.* 
Wichita,  Kans. 


SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky ,-lnd. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernard ino-Riverside-Ontario, 

Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif .* 
Springfield -Chico pee  Holyoke, 
Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa.-N  J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y  * 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 

Providence  Pawtucket-Warwick,  R  .1  .- 

Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -Ill  * 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


*  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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\/ISA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
railable  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
I  are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
eports,  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
avel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976."  No  data  for 
e  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
e  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
23,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 

able  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA 


Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


lace  of  residence 

All 

workers 

Reported 

a  fixed  place  of  work 

No 

f  ixed 
place 
of 

work 

Place 

of 

work 

not 

reported 

Total 

Inside  the  SMSA 

Outside 

the 

SMSA 

Total 

Inside  central  cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

Total 

San 

Francisco 

city 

Oakland 

city 

SMSA . 

1,278 

1,148 

1,102 

513 

370 

144 

589 

46 

120 

10 

entral  cities . 

392 

355 

352 

298 

232 

67 

54 

3 

32 

4 

San  Francisco  city . . 

273 

248 

245 

223 

219 

4 

22 

2 

22 

2 

Oakland  city . 

119 

108 

107 

75 

12 

63 

32 

1 

10 

2 

lutside  central  cities . 

887 

792 

750 

215 

138 

77 

535 

42 

88 

7 

ERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

SMSA . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

96.0 

44.7 

32.2 

12.5 

51.  3 

4.0 

[9.4] 

[0.8] 

entral  cities . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

99.0 

83.9 

65.2 

18.8 

15. 1 

1.0 

[8.2] 

[1.0] 

San  Francisco  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

99.0 

90. 1 

88.5 

1.6 

9.0 

1.0 

[8.2] 

[0.8] 

Oakland  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

99. 1 

69.8 

11.5 

58.3 

29.3 

0.9 

[8.3] 

[1.4] 

lutside  central  cities . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

94.6 

27.2 

17.4 

9.7 

67.5 

5.4 

[9.9] 

[0.7] 

Note:  Percents  in  brackets,  [  ],  are  of  all  workers. 


1975"  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D  C.  20233. 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the 


San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


SMSA 

Percent  distribution 

SMSA 

Means  of  transportation 

Total 

Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 

Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 

Total 

Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 

Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 

All  workers . 

Auto  or  truck . 

Drives  alone. . 

Carpool . 

Public  transportation . 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

1,278 

961 

778 

183 

201 

157 

8 

392 

225 

175 

49 

119 

109 

5 

887 

736 

603 

133 

82 

48 

3 

100.0 

75.2 
60.9 

14.3 
15.7 

12.3 
0.7 

100.0 

57.4 
44.7 
12.6 

30.4 
27.9 

1.3 

100.0 

83.0 

68.0 

15.0 

9.2 

5.4 

0.4 

Railroad . . . 

Taxicab . 

Walks  only . 

34 

1 

60 

27 

4 

1 

33 

5 

30 

27 

22 

2.6 

0.1 

4.7 

2.1 

1.0 

0.2 

8.4 

1.2 

3.3 

3.0 

2.5 

14 

2 

12 

1.1 

0.5 

1.4 

8 

2 

6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

5 

1 

4 

0.4 

0.3 

0*  5 

_ 

11 

19 

2.3 

2.7 

2.2 

Table  3.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters,  for  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Characteristics 


All  workers. 


SEX 


Male. . . 
Female. 

RACE 


White  and  other 
Black . 


HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 


Head . 

Male . 

Female . 

Wife  of  head. 
Other  member. 

EARNINGS 


Without  earnings  or 

not  reported . 

With  earnings . 

$1  to  5,999 . 

$6,000  to  9,999... 
$10,000  to  14,999. 
$15,000  to  24,999. 
$25,000  or  more  .. 


Median  earnings. 
Mean  earnings... 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 


All 

workers 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Auto  or 

truck 

Public 

trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 

Walks 

only 

Other 

means 

Works 

at 

home 

Total 

Drives 

alone 

Carpool 

1,278 

100.0 

60.9 

14.3 

15.7 

4.7 

2.1 

2.3 

761 

100.0 

64.6 

13.9 

12.4 

4.2 

2.9 

1.9 

517 

100.0 

55.3 

14.8 

20.5 

5.4 

1.0 

2.9 

1,168 

100.0 

61.0 

14.3 

15.2 

4.9 

2.3 

2.4 

'no 

100.0 

59.9 

14.5 

20.6 

2.8 

0. 5 

1. 7 

801 

100.0 

64.6 

12.8 

14.7 

4.1 

1.9 

1.9 

643 

100.0 

66.7 

14.0 

11.9 

3.5 

2. 1 

1.9 

158 

100.0 

56.2 

8.1 

26. 1 

6.5 

1. 1 

2.  1 

262 

100.0 

57.7 

18.5 

15.6 

4.4 

0. 5 

3.4 

215 

100.0 

50.9 

14.7 

19.6 

7.3 

5.0 

2.6 

169 

100.0 

56.2 

12.0 

13.9 

6.3 

2.4 

9.0 

1,110 

289 

100.0 

100.0 

61.6 

52.9 

14.6 

14.4 

16.0 

18.2 

4.4 

8.0 

2. 1 
3.3 

I.  -5 
3.4 

241 

100.0 

58.1 

15.0 

19.6 

5.4 

1.2 

279 

238 

100.0 

100.0 

65.8 

70.0 

15.5 

13.7 

13.8 

12.0 

2.7 

1.8 

1. 7 
1.9 

0.5 

62 

100.0 

64.9 

13.8 

16.2 

1.9 

la  8 

$10,416 

$11,101 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

$11,324 

$11,794 

$10,378 

$10,988 

$9,024 

$10,224 

$6,374 

$7,141 

$8,238 

$9,038 

$3,126 

$7,168 

Table  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 
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Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

distance  to  work  (miles) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 

than  1 

1  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

50  or 

more 

All  workers1 . 

1,128 

100.0 

7.7 

13.3 

15.5 

24.1 

13.0 

16.8 

9.1 

0.5 

7.3 

9.8 

Drives  alone . 

688 

100.0 

4.3 

13.4 

16.1 

26.0 

13.7 

17.0 

8.9 

0.6 

7.6 

10.1 

^arpool . . . 

170 

100.0 

2.6 

8.9 

12.7 

22.2 

15.4 

22.5 

14.9 

0.8 

10.6 

12.7 

Public  transportation2.... 

191 

100.0 

1.9 

12.7 

20.7 

27.1 

12.5 

17.0 

8.1 

- 

7.2 

9.5 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

149 

100.0 

2.2 

15.7 

25.1 

28.9 

10.8 

13.3 

3.8 

_ 

5.7 

7.6 

Subway  or  elevated . 

8 

100.0 

3.6 

2.4 

15.7 

33.7 

22.9 

18.1 

4.8 

_ 

8.7 

9.8 

Railroad. . . 

32 

100.0 

- 

1.2 

1.5 

17.0 

17.6 

34.0 

28.7 

_ 

18.2 

18. 1 

(Talks  only . . . 

56 

100.0 

80.6 

18.8 

0.7 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

0. 1 

0.2 

)ther  means . 

23 

100.0 

15.0 

34.3 

12.9 

16.7 

9.9 

9.0 

2.1 

- 

2.6 

5.6 

‘Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 

2  Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 


Table  5.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Travel  Time  to  Work,  for  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

Percent 

distribution  by 

travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Total 

Less 
than  10 

10  to 

14 

15  to 
24 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  or 

more 

Median 

Mean 

All  workers1 . 

Drives  alone . 

Carpool . 

Public  transportation2 . 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

Subway  or  elevated . 

Railroad . 

(Talks  only . . . 

Dther  means . . 

1,128 

688 

170 

191 

149 

8 

32 

56 

23 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

14.3 

16.7 

8.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

45.5 

18.9 

15.2 

18.1 

13.5 

3.2 

3.7 

2.4 

0.3 

22.4 

24.0 

31.5 

35.2 

31.3 
20.7 
23.0 
22.9 

9.0 

23.6 
27.5 

5.5 

5.5 

6.6 

5.6 
6.4 

3.6 
2.2 
2.0 
3.9 

13.8 

12.1 

16.7 

21.1 

22.5 

24.1 

14.2 
4.6 
8.2 

12.4 

9.0 

16.2 

25.4 
24.0 

32.5 

30.6 
1.4 
4.3 

1.2 

0.6 

2.0 

2.9 

2.8 

1.2 

3.4 

0.2 

1.7 

6.1 

2.8 
5.1 
20. 1 
16.2 
12.0 
40.4 
0.4 
11.2 

21.0 

18.8 

23.4 

34.1 
33.0 
33.8 

46.5 

10.5 

17.1 

23.0 

19.6 
24.9 
37.2 

35.1 

35.7 

48.1 
11.0 

22.7 

‘Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home 
2  Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 


Appendix  A — Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample  consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMSA,  14,523  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  861  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  934  units  were  visited 
but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because  they  were 
condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group  quarters 
use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this  SMSA 
there  were  26,135  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of  these,  359 
persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel -to-Work 
Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit-issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames— units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe).  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
permit -issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frame— those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in  the 
AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory  esti¬ 


mation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  3' 
described  below. 

AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedure 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the  probabilih 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  wa 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previousl' 
mentioned.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  b 
the  following  ratio: 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  Weighted  count  of  noninterviewed 

housing  units _ + _ housing  units _ 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMS^ 
a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  5 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  a 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  Th 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  uni 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  permi 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  w. 
equal  to  the  following: 

1970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 
universe  in  a  cell _ _ _ 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1970  housing  units  from  the  cell  i 

DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplemer 
the  weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation  pr 
cedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for  perso 
in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA  who  dl 
not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the  questic- 
naire.  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  calculatl 
separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within  each  seen 
of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  see 
rately  for  sgx,  3gc,  and  marital  status  categories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  DO 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  procedu. 
This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  samp 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  te  t 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  popi  • 
tion  group.  In  SMSA's  where  there  was  no  evidence  f 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors,  ie 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjustedo 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  e 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  different 
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idercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
rformed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
/ISA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
is  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 
Sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

e  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
reau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
e  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
ighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
pplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
pptement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
s  SMSA,  one  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated 
the  whole  SMSA. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
ustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
al  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
frail  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
Dr  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
ained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
Dulation  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
newhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
SA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
lulation  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  indepen- 
it  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

LIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

fre  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
"n  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
owing  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
>rs  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

nsampling  Errors 

general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
rces:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
initional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
stions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
irmation  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in  record- 
or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
>onse,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing 

i. 

DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
rviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
5  been  given  by  someone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledge- 
as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available 
the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the 
rence  person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or 
the  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is 
factory  to  the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases 
to  proxy  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling 
rs,  could  exist  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
r  magnitude  is  unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates.  Re¬ 
sults  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the  accuracy 
to  be  expected  in  the  travel -to-work  data  which  was  collected 
as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  7,200 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  2,300  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  missing  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  However,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
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nonsampling  error,  measured  by  the  standard  error,  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 
standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and  its 
estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sample, 
then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence")  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1 .6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 
specific  item. 

Tables  A-1  through  A-4  present  the  standard  errors 
applicable  to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of 
persons  14  years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  for 
estimates  not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear 
interpolation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  of 
standard  errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These 


estimates  of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  overesti¬ 
mates  of  the  true  standard  errors. 

Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the  Standard 
Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  517,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  an 
estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  6,560.  Consequently, 
the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is 
from  510,440  to  423,560.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the 
average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of  female 
workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be 
correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples. 
Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average  estimate, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the  interval 
from  506,500  to  527,500  workers  with  90-percent  con¬ 
fidence  and  within  the  interval  from  503,880  to  530,120 
with  95-percent  confidence. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  of  the  51 7,000  female  workers, 
20.5  percent  commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation. 
Interpolation  in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  the  percent  is  approximately  0.5  percentage 
points.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as 
shown  by  these  data,  is  from  20.0  to  21.0  percent;  the 
90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  19.7  to  21.3  percent 
and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  19.5  to  21. Ef 
percent. 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  an 
not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  samplf 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  betweer 
estimates  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  thi 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimatf 
considered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  thi 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  ir 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  anc 
uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area.  However,  i 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two  char 
acteristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true  standarc 
error;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation,  thi 
formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the 
Standard  Error  of  a  Difference 

In  1975,  12.4  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMS/ 
commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation.  Thus,  th 
apparent  difference,  as  shown  by  these  data,  between  th 
percentage  of  public  transportation  use  by  males  and  female 
is  8.1  percent.  Table  A-2  of  the  apppendix  shows  th 
standard  error  of  12.4  percent  on  a  base  of  761,000  i 
approximately  0.3,  while  the  standard  error  of  20.5  percen 
is  approximately  0.5  percent.  Therefore,  the  standard  erro 
of  the  estimated  difference  of  8.1  percent  is  about 


0.6  =  J(0.3)2  +  (0.5)2 
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nsequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the  8.1 
•cent  difference  is  from  7.5  to  8.7  percent.  Therefore,  a 
iclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this  difference,  de¬ 
ad  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a  range  computed 
this  way  would  be  correct  for  rougMy  68  percent  of  all 
ssible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent  confidence  inter- 
is  from  7.1  to  9.1  percent,  and  the  95-percent  confidence 
erval  is  from  6.9  to  9.3  percent.  Thus,  we  can  conclude 
th  95-percent  confidence  that  the  percentage  of  female 
irkers  who  used  public  transportation  in  1975  is  greater 
jn  the  percentage  of  male  workers,  since  the  95-percent 
nfidence  interval  does  not  include  zero  or  negative  values. 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  interpolation 
to  be  about 


14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5) 


51. 2-34. 8\ 
35  2  / 


19.2 


Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  18.5  to  19.2  minutes. 


Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula: 


indard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
:imated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
jasuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
terval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
ited  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
mplete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
ocedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
nits  on  sample  data: 

Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 

Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1 . 

Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

two-standard-error  confidence  interval  may  be  determined 
I  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
inus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1 . 

lustration  of  the  Computation  of  a  Confidence 
iterval  for  a  Median 

able  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time  to 
ork  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was  18.8 
linutes. 

.  Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  688,000  is  found  to  be  about  0.6 
percent. 

.  A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  50  percent  item  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields 
percent  limits  48.8  and  51 .2. 

!.  The  median  interval  is  15  to  24  minutes  (14.5  to  24.5).  It 
can  be  seen  that  34.8  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  35.2  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itself.  Thus,  the  lower  limit  on 
the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 


[48 .8-34.8) 


35.2 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  106.2  for  this  SMSA,  84.0  for  the  central  city,  and 
1 1 9.5  for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S2 ,  is  given  by 


where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  Pj  is  the  estimated 

proportion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  Z-(  ^  and  are 
the  lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively,  for 

zi  1  +  z. 

group  i;  and  x-  =  - ,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 


representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average 
value  is 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the 
Standard  Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 

Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that 

the  mean 

travel  time 

persons  driving  alone  in  1975-76 

was  19.6 

minutes. 

values  of  Pj  and  for  each  group  are  shown  below: 

Class  Interval 

P. 

i 

X. 

i 

Less  than  1 0  min. 

.167 

4.5 

10  to  1 4  min. 

.181 

12.0 

15  to  24  min. 

.352 

19.5 

25  to  29  min. 

.055 

27.0 

30  to  34  min. 

.121 

32.0 

35  to  49  min. 

.090 

42.0 

50  to  59  min. 

.006 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more 

.028 

90.0 

14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5) 


=  18.5 
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The  variance  S2  is  equal  to 


The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  106.2.  Thus  the  standard  error 
on  19.6  minutes,  a-  is  calculated  to  be 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  from  19.4  to  19.8  minutes,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  19.3  to  19.9  minutes,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  19.2  to  20.0  minutes. 


Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.  SMSA,  in  the  Central 
City  of  the  SMSA,  and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Standard  error 

Standard  err 

or 

Size  of 

estimate 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 

central 

city 

Size  of 

estimate 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 

central 

city 

n 

110 

80 

120 

75,000 . 

2,780 

2,390 

2,920 

i  nn 

110 

90 

120 

100,000 . 

3,190 

2,710 

3,350 

onn 

150 

130 

150 

150,000 . 

3,870 

3,200 

4,030 

qnn 

230 

200 

240 

250,000 . 

4,880 

3,800 

5,030 

7HO 

270 

240 

290 

500,000 . 

6,500 

3,970 

6,440 

1  OOO 

330 

290 

350 

800,000 . 

7,560 

130 

6,990 

9  SOO 

510 

460 

550 

1,000,000 . 

7,920 

- 

6,820 

r  OOO 

730 

650 

770 

1,600,000 . 

7,650 

- 

2,130 

1  O  OOO 

1 ,030 

910 

1,090 

2,000,000 . 

6,180 

- 

- 

25,000 . 

50,000 . 

1,620 

2,280 

1,430 

1,980 

1,710 

2,410 

2,250,000 . 

4,300 

Table  A-2.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.  SMSA 


Base  of 
percentage 

Estimated  percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

100 . 

51.5 

51.5 

51.5 

51.5 

51.5 

51.5 

200 . 

34.7 

34.7 

34.7 

34.7 

34.7 

36.4 

500 . 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

20.0 

23.0 

700 . 

13.2 

13.2 

13.2 

13.2 

16.9 

19.5 

1,000 . 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.8 

14.1 

16.3 

2,500 . 

4.1 

4.1 

4.5 

6.2 

8.9 

10.3 

5,000 . 

2.1 

2.1 

3.2 

4.4 

6.3 

7.3 

10,000 . 

1.1 

1.1 

2.2 

3.1 

4.5 

5.2 

25,000 . 

0.4 

0.6 

1.4 

2.0 

2.8 

3.3' 

50,000 . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

2.0 

2.3 

75,000 . 

0.14 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1 .6 

1.9 

100,000 . 

0.11 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1 .6 

150,000 . 

0.07 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.3 

250,000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

500,000 . 

0.02 

0.15 

0.3 

0.4 

0 . 6 

0.7 

800,000 . 

0.01 

0.11 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

1,000,000 . 

0.01 

0.10 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

1,600,000 . 

0.01 

0.08 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

2,000,000 . 

0.01 

0.07 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

2,250,000 . 

0.01 

0.07 

0.15 

0.2 

0.3 

0  •  3 
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fable  A-3.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  Central  Cities  of  the  SMSA 


ase  of 

Estimated  percentage 

percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

oo . 

45.6 

45.6 

45.6 

45.6 

45.6 

45.8 

00 . 

29.6 

29.6 

29.6 

29.6 

29.6 

32.4 

00 . 

14.4 

14.4 

14.4 

14.4 

17.7 

20.5 

00 . 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

15.0 

17.3 

,000 . 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

8.7 

12.5 

14.5 

,500 . 

3.2 

3.2 

4.0 

5.5 

7.9 

9.2 

,000 . 

1.7 

1.7 

2.8 

3.9 

5 . 6 

6.5 

0,000 . 

0.8 

0.9 

2.0 

2.7 

4.0 

4.6 

5,000 . 

0.3 

0.6 

1.3 

1.7 

2.5 

2.9 

0  000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

1.8 

2.0 

5,000 . 

0.11 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.7 

00.000 . 

0.08 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1.3 

1.4 

50,000 . 

0.06 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

00,000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

50,000 . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.9 

00,000 . 

0.02 

0.13 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

00,000 . 

0.01 

0.10 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Table  A-4.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


Jase  of 

Estimated  percentage 

percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

LOO . . 

54.4 

54.4 

54.4 

54.4 

54.4 

54.7 

>00 . 

37.4 

37.4 

37.4 

37.4 

37.4 

38.6 

500 . 

19.3 

19.3 

19.3 

19.3 

21.2 

24.4 

700 . 

14.6 

14.6 

14.6 

14.6 

17.9 

20.7 

L ,000 . 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

15.0 

17.3 

2,500 . 

4.6 

4.6 

4.8 

6.6 

9.5 

10.9 

5,000 . 

2.3 

2.3 

3.4 

4.6 

6.7 

7.7 

1.0,000 . 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

3.3 

4.7 

5.5 

25,000 . 

0.5 

0.7 

1.5 

2.1 

3.0 

3.5 

50,000 . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

1.5 

2.1 

2.4 

75,000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

1.7 

2.0 

100,000 . 

0.12 

0.3 

0.8 

1.0 

1.5 

1.7 

150,000 . 

0.08 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.4 

250,000 . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

500,000 . 

0.02 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

o 

• 

00 

800,000 . 

0.01 

0.12 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

1,000,000 . 

0.01 

0.11 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

1,600 ’,000 . 

0.01 

0.09 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Appendix  B — Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


Line  number 
of  person 


\® 


Line  number 

_  |  of  respondent _ 

.'s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

1  □  Truck . "T 

2  □  Car  or  carpool  J 

1  □  Drives  alone  -  Skip  to  8a 

2  Q  Shares  driving . ''j 

3  □  Drives  others .  >  Skip  to  7c 

« □  Rides  with  someone  else  I 

s  □  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  8a 

6  □  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  12a 

7  □  Railroad 

s  □  Subway  or  elevated 
9  □  Bus  or  streetcar 
to  □  Taxicab 
ii  □  Motorcycle 
13  □  Bicycle 


If  last  worker  In  thla  household,  mark  thla  bo * 


7a.  What 


is 


(246)  1  □  Yes  -  Skip  to  8c  2  □  NO 

b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 
begin  work  each  day? 


(247)  3  D  Yes 


4  Q  No  -  Skip  to  12a 


c.  Where  is  . .  .’s  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 


i  i  i  l  i  I  I  1—1 — L 


I  L 


I  1  ..-L 


I  I  I  I  1 


(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  a 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center 
or  other  physical  location  description. 


e  not 
ame, 


I  l  L 


i  i  i  l  I  L 


J  L 


I  I  I _ I _ I— L 


J  I  L  I  L 


(3)  Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 
i  i  l  l _ I _ I I _ I _ I — I — I — I — L 


L 


J__l _ L 


I  I  1 _ L 


L 


I  I  1 — L 


(4)  Name  of  city,  town,  village,  borough,  etc. 

i  i  i  l  I  I  I  — L 


J  L 


I  I  I  I  I  L 


Place 

type 


L 


(5)  County 
l  I  i 


J  I_ I — L 


State  ZIP  code 
i  r  1  i  J — L 


I  I  I  1  L 


l  1  1 — L 


I  I  1 — L 


I  1  1— L 


1  I  t  --L 


1111 


I  I  1 — L 


I  I  L L 


I  I  L— L 


I  I  1  .1 


8d.  Was  . . . 's  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 

(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  8c(4)? 

(248)  i  □  Yes  2DNo  sQ  Don't  know 


9.  What  time  does  . . .  usually  leave  for  work? 

(249)  _ Time 

(250)  t  □  a.m. 

20  P-m. 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 

to  work? 

(244)  1  □  Yes 

2  □  No  -  Skip  to  8a 

c.  How  many  people,  including  . 
car  to  work? 

. ,  usually  ride  in  the 

(245)  Number 

10.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  ...  to  get  from  home  to  work? 

Minutes 

11.  What  is. 

. . ’s  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 

Miles  OR  o  □  Less  than  1  mile 

12a.  In  the  last  year,  has . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 
transportation  to  work? 

(D 

□  Yes  2  □  No  -  Skip  to  13 

b.  What  was  . .  .’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 

®  , 
2 

Q  Truck . "Y 

□  Car  or  carpool  j  "7 

_ i - 

© 

1  □  Drove  alone 

2  □  Shared  driving 

3  O  Drove  others 

4  □  Rode  with  someone  else 

s  □  Walked  only 
s  □  Worked  at  home 
7  □  Railroad 
a  □  Subway  or  elevated 

9  □  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  0  Taxicab 

1 1  □  Motorcycle 
13  0  Bicycle 

1 2  Q  Other  means  -  specify. 


13.  If  “Yes"  marked  in  12a  -ask 
Compared  to  ... ’s  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 
...  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 


(256)  i  □  Much  more  satisfied 

2  □  More  satisfied 

3  □  About  the  same  satisfaction 

4  □  Less  satisfied 

s  □  Much  less  satisfied 

6  □  Don’t  know 

7  □  Did  not  work  last  year 


If  "No"  marked  in  12a -ASK 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  hour 

satisfied  is  ...  now  with  bis 
principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
more,  about  the  same,  less  er 
much  less  satisfied? 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  6c,  7a,  7b,  10 

INTERVIEWER  )  and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a-e 
on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnaire. _ 
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Appendix  C  — Definitions  and  Explanations 


ist  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
1  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
estionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
ler  subjects  is  provided  below. 

>rker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
irker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
3r  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
or  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
■  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
:luded  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  profes- 
nal  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
nsidered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
s  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
•off,  etc. 

ice  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
!  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
:i vities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
;ing  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
jal  place-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
;  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
riod  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
nporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
10  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
luested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
gin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
ne  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
ire  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

>  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
ire  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
:h  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location 
begin  work  each  day. 

ians  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
ers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work.. 
)rkers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
ferent  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
3d  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
msportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
3  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Jtomobile.  The  category  "automobile”  includes  workers 
ing  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  t.ucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?") . 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  England 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  of 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the 
central  city  or  cities. 
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Central  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

2.  One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

Suburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
areas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,"  "suburban  area," 
or  "in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
used  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
the  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

Race.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
workers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
combined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
are  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
determination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
observation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
(2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  | 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  ware 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  livi 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  perso 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Surv< 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  t 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  pers 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  1: 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  he  I 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  ti  t 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  f 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  u 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  1i; 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recoc  • 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  membs 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  f 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureaus 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeratn 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  conct 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  I  s 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports'! 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditic^ 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earneir 
the  last  12  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  f< : 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (includins 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  i;c 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  t  $ 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  "-"  means  "rounds  toi 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  " ..."  means  "not  applicable. 
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Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in 
the  Atlanta  SMSA:  1975 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data  for 
selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's), 
from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Hous¬ 
ing  Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT). 
The  AHS  is  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  data  in  this  report  are  based 
on  interviews  of  households  in  the  Atlanta  SMSA  completed 
during  the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976. 
Preliminary  data  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
covering  the  first  4  months  of  the  period,  were  previously 
published  in  Series  P-23,  No.  68,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
Travel  to  Work  in  21  Metropolitan  Areas:  1975." 

MAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

The  largest  commuting  flow  in  the  SMSA  in  ,1975,  about 
257,000  workers,  was  comprised  of  persons  who  both  lived 
and  worked  in  the  suburbs  (table  1).  In  comparison,  about 
153,000  workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  commuted  into 
Atlanta  to  work.  Approximately  108,000  of  the  workers 
who  lived  in  Atlanta  also  worked  there,  while  36,000 
workers  made  the  reverse  trip  from  the  city  to  suburban 
employment. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Of  the  more  than  600,000  workers  living  in  the  Atlanta 
SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey  results  show  that  a  large  majority 
(70  percent)  usually  drove  to  work  alone  (table  2).  The 
proportion  who  carpooled  (18  percent)  was  larger  than  the 
proportion  who  used  public  transportation  (9  percent),  while 
2  percent  walked,  1  percent  worked  at  home,  and  1  percent 
used  other  means.  Workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  were 
more  likely  to  drive  alone  to  work  (75  percent)  than 
residents  of  the  city  (56  percent),  while  workers  who  lived  in 


Atlanta  were  more  likely  to  use  public  transportation  (22 
percent)  than  suburban  residents  (4  percent). 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  A  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  drove  alone  to 
work  in  1975,  while  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
carpool  or  use  public  transportation  (table  3). 

Race.  Black  workers  showed  a  lower  incidence  of  driving 
alone  (51  percent)  than  White1  workers  (75  percent),  and  a 
correspondingly  higher  incidence  of  using  public  transporta¬ 
tion  (25  percent  compared  with  5  percent),  and  carpooling 
(21  percent  and  17  percent,  respectively). 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  less 
likely  to  drive  alone  to  work  and  more  likely  to  use  public 
transportation  than  male  household  heads  in  1975  (table  3). 
Comparing  working  wives  with  female  household  heads,  the 
data  indicate  that  the  wives  were  more  likely  to  drive  alone 
or  to  carpool,  and  less  likely  to  use  public  transit  than  female 
heads  of  households.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the  female 
heads  used  public  transportation  compared  with  8  percent  of 
the  working  wives. 

Earnings.  Comparing  the  three  most  widely  used  means  of 
transportation,  workers  who  drove  alone  to  work  had  the 
highest  median  earnings  ($10,347),  followed  by  those  in 
carpools  ($7,937),  and  users  of  public  transit  ($6,060).  For 
the  relatively  small  number  of  persons  who  walked  to  work 
(about  2  percent  of  all  workers),  the  median  earnings  in  1975 
were  only  $4,301,  while  the  figure  for  workers  who  used 
other  means  (about  1  percent  of  the  total)  was  $1 1,022  (not 
significantly  greater  than  the  median  for  workers  who  drove 
alone). 


1  The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races"  is  referred  to  as 
"White"  in  the  text  for  convenience. 
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TRAVEL  DISTANCE  AND  TRAVEL  TIME  TO 
WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  all 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  about  1 1  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Workers  who  carpooled 
reported  traveling  slightly  farther  (12  miles),  on  the  average, 
than  workers  who  either  drove  alone  (11  miles)  or  used 
public  transportation  (10  miles). 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average  com¬ 
muting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  about  24  minutes  in  1975 
(table  5).  Workers  who  drove  alone  reported  an  average  of 
about  22  minutes  to  get  to  work,  compared  with  25  minutes 
for  those  who  carpooled.  Public  transportation  users  spent  an 
average  of  about  42  minutes  getting  to  work. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  13,518  sample 
households  in  the  Atlanta  SMSA  were  eligible  to  answer  the 
inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  The 
interviews  resulted  in  responses  from  24,461  workers  14 


years  old  or  over.  A  facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 
1976-77  and  1977-78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  20 
SMSA's;  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeration 
covered  21  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMSA  samples 
resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitan  house¬ 
holds  in  60  SMSA's.  (See  List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group.) 
Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four  very 
large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  housing 
units  equally  divided  between  the  central  city  and  the  SMSA 
balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,000 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in 
appendix  A. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel- 
to-Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.* 
Wichita,  Kans. 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 

SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-Ind. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernardino-R iverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif  * 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke, 
Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown -Bethlehem -Easton,  Pa.-N.J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 

Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R  .1  .- 

Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.* 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


♦  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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SMSA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
available  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
III  are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
Travel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976."  No  data  for 
the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
are  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 


1975"  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington 
D.C.  20233. 


Table  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  Atlanta  SMSA 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the  Atlanta  SMSA 


SMSA 

Inside 

Outside 

central  city 

central  city 

Total 

(cities) 

(cities) 

634 

159 

474 

557 

117 

439 

444 

90 

354 

113 

28 

85 

55 

35 

20 

11 

4 

7 

4 

1 

4 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

7 

2 

5 

Means  of  transportation 


All  workers .  .  .  . 

Auto  or  truck . 

Drives  alone . 

Carpool . 

Public  transportation 

Walks  only . 

Other  means . 

Bicycle . 

Motorcycle . 

All  other  means.... 
Works  at  home . 


Percent  distribution 


SMSA 


Total 


100.0 

87.8 
70.0 

17.8 

8.7 

1.8 
0.7 
0.1 
0.3 
0.3 
1.0 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 

73.7 

56.1 
17.5 

22.2 
2.8 
0.4 


1.0 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 

92.6 

74.7 
17.9 

4.2 

1.4 

0.8 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

1.0 


Table  3.  Principal  Moans  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters,  for  the 
Atlanta  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) _ _ 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 

All 

Auto  or 

truck 

Public 

trans- 

Chsriictsr  1st  ics 

workers 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Total 

Drives 

alone 

Carpool 

porta- 

tion 

Walks 

only 

Other 

means 

634 

100.0 

70.0 

17.8 

8.7 

1.8 

0.7 

SEX 

375 

259 

100.0 

100.0 

75.1 

62.8 

15.8 

20.6 

5.7 

13.1 

1.7 

1.8 

1.0 

0.2 

RACE 

White  and  other  . 

504 

130 

100.0 

100.0 

74.9 

51.0 

16.9 

21.2 

4.5 

25.1 

1.7 

2.1 

0.8 

0.3 

HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 

396 

100.0 

73.9 

14.9 

8.2 
5.1 
?  1  7 

1.4 

1.3 

0.8 

1.0 

323 

100.0 

76.9 

1.9 

0.1 

73 

100.0 

60 . 6 

7  6 

1.5 

0.3 

143 

100.0 

66.0 

59.9 

12  9 

3.5 

1.0 

94 

100.0 

LL  .  4 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or 

62 

100.0 

68.2 

16.6 

8.7 
8  7 

2.3 

1.7 

0.6 

0.7 

572 

100.0 

70.2 

1/ .  y 

3.8 

0.7 

<fcl  +  ~  ^  QQQ . 

165 

100.0 

56. 6 

22 . 6 
19.5 
16.4 
12.0 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

145 

100.0 

68 . 8 

0.6 

135 

100.0 

77.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.9 

91 

100.0 

82.0 

>  8 

1.7 

36 

100.0 

83.0 

1U  .  0 

$9,334 

$10, 347 

$7,937 

$8,807 

$6,060 

$6,979 

$4,301 
$6  Vi  5 

$11,022 

$16,523 

$10 , 644 

$11, 640 

Works 

at 

home 


1.0 


0.7 

1.4 


1.2 

0.3 


0.8 

0.8 

0.5 

2.1 

0.3 


3.6 

0.8 

1.4 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

0.8 

$5,520 

$7,863 


Table  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for  the  Atlanta  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 
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Means  of  transportation 

Total' 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

distance  to  work  (miles) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  1 

1  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

50  or 

more 

All  workers' . 

562 

100.0 

4.8 

9.3 

11.7 

26.1 

19.6 

21.3 

6.9 

0.3 

9.1 

10.5 

Drives  alone . . 

392 

100.0 

3.3 

9.7 

12.4 

26.9 

19.8 

20.9 

6.8 

0.3 

9.1 

10.5 

Carpool . 

105 

100.0 

2.9 

8.3 

9.2 

24.2 

20.1 

25.1 

9.8 

0.4 

10.9 

12.0 

Public  transportation . 

52 

100.0 

2.3 

8.3 

13.5 

29.4 

22.1 

21.2 

3.1 

_ 

8.9 

9.6 

Walks  only . . . 

11 

100.0 

90.7 

8.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  means . 

3 

100.0 

10.7 

21.4 

10.7 

28.6 

10.7 

7.1 

10.7 

- 

5.3 

7.6 

'Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


Table  5.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Travel  Time  to  Work,  for  the  Atlanta  SMSA 


(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 

Total* 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  10 

10  to 
14 

15  to 
24 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  or 

more 

All  workers' . 

562 

100.0 

12.5 

12.5 

32.0 

6.7 

16.5 

13.9 

0.8 

5.1 

22.3 

23.8 

Drives  alone . 

392 

100.0 

13.4 

14.0 

34.6 

7.1 

16.1 

11.9 

0.6 

2.3 

21.0 

21.5 

Carpool . 

105 

100.0 

9.6 

10.3 

31.7 

7.2 

18.5 

17.9 

0.6 

4.3 

24.0 

25.0 

Public  transportation . 

52 

100.0 

1.5 

4.0 

15.6 

4.6 

18.5 

23.8 

3.3 

28.7 

38.1 

42.3 

Walks  only . 

11 

100.0 

62.6 

16.8 

15.9 

1.9 

2.8 

- 

7.7 

8.3 

Other  means . . . . . 

3 

100.0 

14.3 

25.0 

32.1 

— 

10.7 

14.3 

“ 

7.1 

18.4 

22.8 

'Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


Appendix  A  —  Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 

SAMPLE  DESIGN  mation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  as 

described  below. 


The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample  consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMSA,  13,518  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  570  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  1,484  units  were 
visited  but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because 
they  were  condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group 
quarters  use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this 
SMSA  there  were  24,612  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of 
these,  151  persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit-issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames— units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe).  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
permit-issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frame-those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  not  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in  the 
AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory  esti- 


AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedure 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the  probability 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  was 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previously 
mentioned.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  to 
the  following  ratio: 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  weighted  count  of  noninterviewed 
housing  units  +  housing  units 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMSA, 
a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  56 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  all 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  This 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  units 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  permit¬ 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  was 
equal  to  the  following: 

1970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 
universe  in  a  cell _ _ 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1970  housing  units  from  the  cell 

DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplement, 
the  weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation  pro¬ 
cedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for  persons 
in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA  who  did 
not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the  question¬ 
naire.  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  calculated 
separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within  each  sector 
of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  sep¬ 
arately  for  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  categories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  procedure. 
This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  sample 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  to  an 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  popula¬ 
tion  group.  In  SMSA's  where  there  was  no  evidence  of 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors,  the 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjusted  to 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  differential 
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undercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
performed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
SMSA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
was  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 
Sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

The  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
The  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
weighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
Supplement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
this  SMSA,  a  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated  for 
each  sector. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
adjustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
final  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
overall  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
error  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
obtained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
the  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
population  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
somewhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
SMSA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
population  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  independ¬ 
ent  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

There  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
from  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
errors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

Nonsampling  Errors 

In  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
sources:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
definitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
questions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
information  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in  record¬ 
ing  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
response,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing 
data. 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
bias  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
interviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
have  been  given  by  someone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledge¬ 
able  as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available 
for  the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the 
reference  person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or 
not  the  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is 
satisfactory  to  the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases 
due  to  proxy  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling 
errors,  could  exist  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
their  magnitude  is  unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  Flowever,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AFIS  estimates.  Re¬ 
sults  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the  accuracy 
to  be  expected  in  the  travel-to-work  data  which  was  collected 
as  a  supplement  to  the  AFIS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  FI-170  reports  for  1975. 

sq 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AFIS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  10,100 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  5,200  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1975  AFIS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AFIS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing"  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  Flowever,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
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nonsampling  error  measured  by  the  standard  error,  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 
standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and  its 
estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sample, 
then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence")  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1.6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 
specific  item. 

Tables  A-1  through  A-4  present  the  standard  errors 
applicable  to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of 
persons  14  years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  for 
estimates  not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear 
interpolation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  of 
standard  errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These 


estimates  of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  over¬ 
estimates  of  the  true  standard  errors. 

Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the 
Standard  Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  259,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  an 
estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  3,240.  Consequently, 
the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is 
from  255,760  to  262,240.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the 
average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of  female 
workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be 
correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples. 
Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average  estimate,  de¬ 
rived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the  interval  from 
253,820  to  264,180  workers  with  90-percent  confidence  and 
within  the  interval  from  252,520  to  265,480  with  95-percent 
confidence. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  of  the  259,000  female  workers, 
13,1  percent  commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation. 
Interpolation  in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  the  percent  is  approximately  0.4  percentage 
points.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as 
shown  by  these  data,  is  from  12.7  to  13.5  percent,  the 
90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  12.5  to  13.7  percent; 
and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  12.3  to  13.9 
percent. 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  between 
estimates  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimate 
considered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  in 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  and 
uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area.  However,  if 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two  char¬ 
acteristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true  standard 
error;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation,  the 
formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  a  Difference 

In  1975,  5.7  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMSA 
commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation.  Thus,  the 
apparent  difference,  as  shown  by  these  data,  between  the 
percentage  of  public  transportation  use  by  males  and  females 
is  7.4  percent.  Table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  the  standard 
error  of  5.7  percent  on  a  base  of  375,000  is  approximately 
0.3,  while  the  standard  error  of  13.1  percent  is  approxi¬ 
mately  0.4  percent.  Therefore,  the  standard  error  of  the 
estimated  difference  of  7.4  percent  is  about 

0.5  =  yj(  0.3)2  +  (0.4)7 
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Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the  7.4 
percent  difference  is  from  6.9  to  7.9  percent.  Therefore,  a 
conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this  difference,  de¬ 
rived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a  range  computed 
in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all 
possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent  confidence  inter¬ 
val  is  from  6.6  to  8.2  percent,  and  the  95-percent  confidence 
interval  is  from  6.4  to  8.4  percent.  Thus,  we  can  conclude 
with  95-percent  confidence  that  the  percentage  of  female 
workers  who  used  public  transportation  in  1975  is  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  male  workers  who  used  transit,  since 
the  95-percent  confidence  interval  does  not  include  zero  or 
negative  values. 

Standard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
estimated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
as  well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
interval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
stated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
complete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
procedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
limits  on  sample  data: 

1 .  Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 

2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1 . 

3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

A  two-standard-error  confidence  interval  may  be  determined 
by  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
minus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  a  Confidence 
Interval  for  a  Median 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  interpolation 
to  be  about 

(51.2-27.4 

• - 

34 . 6 

Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  20.7  to  21 .4  minutes. 

Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula: 


a_ 
x  = 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  52.3  for  this  SMSA,  30.7  for  the  central  city,  and  68.9 
for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S2 ,  is  given  by 


where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  Pj  is  the  estimated 

proportion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  Z-  ^  and  Z-  are 

the  lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively,  for 

Z.  „  Z. 

_  i-1+i 

group  i;  and  Xj  = - - - ,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 

representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average 
value  is 


Table  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time  to 
work  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was  21.0 
minutes. 

1.  Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  392,000  is  found  to  be  about  0.6 
percent. 

2.  A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  50  percent  item  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields 
percent  limits  48.8  and  51 .2. 

3.  The  median  interval  is  15  to  24  minutes  (14.5  to  24.5).  It 
can  be  seen  that  27.4  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  34.6  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itself.  Thus,  the  lower  limit  on 
the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 

48.8-27.4 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 

Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mean  travel  time  for 
persons  driving  alone  in  1975-76  was  21.5  minutes.  The 
values  of  Pj  and  Xj  for  each  group  are  shown  below: 


Class  Interval 

P. 

i 

X. 

i 

Less  than  10  min. 

.134 

4.5 

10  to  14  min. 

.140 

12.0 

15  to  24  min. 

.346 

19.5 

25  to  29  min. 

.071 

27.0 

30  to  34  min. 

.161 

32.0 

35  to  49  min. 

.119 

42.0 

50  to  59  min. 

.006 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more 

.023 

90.0 

14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5) 


34.6 


=  20.7 
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The  variance  S2  is  equal  to 


=  233.1 


The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  52.3.  Thus  the  standard  error 
on  21 .5  minutes,  a-,  is  calculated  to  be 


a-  = 
x 


52.3 
392,000 


233.1  =0.2  minutes 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  from  21.3  to  21.7  minutes,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  21.2  to  21.8  minutes,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  21.1  to  21.9  minutes. 


Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  Altanta,  Ga.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of  the  SMSA, 
and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

Size  of  estimate 

Standard  err< 

jr 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

n  . 

50 

30 

70 

25,000 . 

1,130 

840 

1,290 

sn  . 

50 

A0 

70 

50,000 . 

1,580 

1,140 

1,800 

100  . 

70 

60 

80 

75,000 . 

1,910 

1,330 

2,170 

200  . 

100 

80 

120 

100,000 . 

2,180 

1,460 

2,460 

500  . 

160 

120 

190 

150,000 . 

2,610 

1,570 

2,910 

700  . 

190 

150 

220 

250,000 . 

3,200 

1,310 

3,460 

1  000 . 

230 

170 

260 

300,000 . 

3,400 

800 

3,620 

2 \ 500 . 

360 

280 

410 

500,000 . 

3,830 

— 

3 , 660 

5,000 . 

510 

390 

590 

800,000 . 

3,540 

_ 

1 , 140 

10,000 . 

720 

550 

820 

1,000,000 . 

2,530 
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Table  A-3.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  Central  City  of  the  SMSA 


Base  of  percentage 

Estimated 

percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

50 . 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

39.2 

100 . 

23.5 

23.5 

23.5 

23.5 

24.0 

27.7 

200 . 

13.3 

13.3 

13.3 

13.3 

17.0 

19.6 

500 . 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

7.4 

10.7 

12.4 

700 . 

4.2 

4.2 

4.6 

6.3 

9.1 

10.5 

1,000 . 

3.0 

3.0 

3.8 

5.3 

7.6 

8.8 

2,500 . 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

3.3 

4.8 

5.5 

5,000 . 

0.6 

0.8 

1.7 

2.4 

3.4 

3.9 

10,000 . 

0.3 

0.6 

1.2 

1.7 

2.4 

2.8 

25,000 . 

0.12 

0.3 

0.8 

1.1 

1.5 

1 .8 

50,000 . 

0.06 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.1 

1 . 2 

75,000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

100,000 . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.9 

150,000 . 

0.02 

0.14 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

250,000 . 

0.01 

0.11 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

300,000 . 

0.01 

0.10 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Appendix  B— Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


Line  number 
of  person 


Line  number  I/TTTn 
of  respondent  — J 


II  last  worker  In  this  household,  mark  this  box 


7a.  What  is  ... ’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

(242)  i  Q  Truck . 

2  □  Car  or  carpool  J 

,  0  Drives  alone  -  Skip  to  8a 

2  □  Shares  driving 

3  fj  Drives  others . V  Skip  to  7c 

«□  Rides  with  someone  else^ 

s  □  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  8a 

6  □  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  12a 

7  □  Railroad 
s  □  Subway  or  elevated 
9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 

to  0  Taxicab 
it  0 Motorcycle 
i3  0  Bicycle 

1 2  0  Other  means  -  Specify . 


b.  Does  .  .  .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 
to  work? 


(244)  i0  Yes 


2  0  No  -  Skip  to  8a 


c.  How  many  people,  including 
car  to  work? 


. ,  usually  ride  in  the 


© 


.Number 


|  8a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 

(246)  1  0  Yes  -  Skip  to  8c  2  0  No 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 
begin  work  each  day? 


©  s  0  Yes 


4  0  NO  -  Skip  to  12a 


c.  Where  is  .  .  .’s  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 

i  i  1  J  I_ I — I — l — I — I — I—* — 1 


J  I  I  I — L 


I  I  I  I  I — L 


i  l  l  I  I  I  I  I  -L 


(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  are  not 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center  name, 
or  other  physical  location  description. 


L 


I  I  I  1—1 — I - 1 — L 


J  L 


''  l  I  I  1  1 

I  I  I  I  I  1 


l  I  l  I  1  1 


I  I  I  I  I  1 


(4)  Name  of  city,  town,  village,  borough,  etc. 


8d.  Was  . .  .’s  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 

(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  8c( 4)? 

(248)  1  0  Yes  2  0  No  3  0  Don't  know _ 

9.  What  time  does . . .  usually  leave  for  work? 

(249)  Time 


(250)  i0a.m. 
20  p.m. 


1 10.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  ...  to  get  from  home  to  work? 

(25t)  _ Minutes 


I  I  1  — L 


I  I  I  -I  L 


I  I  I  1  1  — L 


J  L 


[Place 
type 


I  I  1— L 


(5)  County 


J  I_ I — L 


State  ZIP  code 


L L I_I — I — I — I — L 


[  u.  What  is  ..  .’s  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 

(©  _ Miles  OR  o0  Less  than  1  mile 


1 12a.  In  the  last  year,  has  . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 
transportation  to  work? 

(©  i0  Yes  2  0  No  -  Skip  to  13 


b.  What  was  . .  .’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 


@)  i0  Truck 


2  0  Car  or  carpool  J  # 

1  0  Drove  alone 

2  0  Shared  driving 

3  0  Drove  others 

4  0  Rode  with  someone  else 

5  0  Walked  only 
s  0  Worked  at  home 
7  0  Railroad 
a  0  Subway  or  elevated 

9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  0  Taxicab 

1 1  0  Motorcycle 
13  £]  Bicycle 

1 2  0  Other  means  -  Specify. 


1  1  1  1  1  1  1 _ I _ I — l — l — I — I — I — I — 1 — 1 — L 

(3)  Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 

1  1  1  1  1  1  l _ I — I — L 


1  1  1  1  1  1 


1 13.  |f  “Yes"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  ... ’s  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 
. . .  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 

* 

(256)  1  0  Much  more  satisfied 

2  0  More  satisfied 

3  0  About  the  same  satisfaction 

4  0  Less  satisfied 

5  0  Much  less  satisfied 
e  0  Don’t  know 
7  0  Did  not  work  last  year 


If  "No"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  ...  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
more,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


wJ 


INTERVIEWER 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  6c,  7a,  7b,  10 
and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a— e 
on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnaire. 
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Appendix  C  — Definitions  and  Explanations 


Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  pro¬ 
fessional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
the  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
activities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
taking  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
usual  place-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
the  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

IMo  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location 
to  begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  "automobile”  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  ttucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?"). 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  England 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  of 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the 
central  city  or  cities. 
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Central  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

2.  One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

Suburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
areas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  as  ''suburbs,''  "suburban  area," 
or  "in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
used  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
the  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

Race.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
workers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
combined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
are  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
determination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
observation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
(2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  head 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  in 
the  last  12  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips, 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to  or 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  " ..."  means  "not  applicable. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data 
for  selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's), 
from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Hous¬ 
ing  Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT). 
The  AHS  is  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  data  in  this  report  are  based 
on  interviews  of  households  in  the  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic 
SMSA  completed  during  the  period  from  April  1975  through 
March  1976.  Preliminary  data  from  the  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement,  covering  the  first  4  months  of  the  period, 
were  previously  published  in  Series  P-23,  No.  68,  "Selected 
Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in  21  Metropolitan  Areas: 
1975." 

MAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

The  largest  commuting  flow  in  the  SMSA  in  1975,  about 
242,000  workers,  was  that  of  persons  who  both  lived  and 
worked  in  the  suburbs  (table  1).  In  comparison,  about 
127,000  workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  worked  outside 
the  SMSA,  and  only  28,000  worked  in  the  central  cities. 
Approximately  46,000  of  the  workers  who  lived  in  the 
central  cities  also  worked  there,  while  28,000  worked  in  the 
suburbs,  and  18,000  were  employed  outside  the  SMSA. 
Among  all  workers  in  the  SMSA  in  1975,  30  percent  worked 
outside  the  two-county  area. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Of  the  more  than  500,000  workers  living  in  the  Paterson- 
Clifton-Passaic  SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey  results  show  that 
the  majority,  66  percent,  usually  drove  to  work  alone  (table 
2).  The  proportion  who  traveled  in  carpools  to  get  to  work 
(16  percent)  was  greater  than  the  proportion  who  used 
public  transportation  (1 1  percent),  while  5  percent  walked,  1 
percent  worked  at  home,  and  1  percent  used  other  means. 
Workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  were  somewhat  more  likely 


to  drive  alone  to  work  (67  percent)  than  residents  of  the 
central  cities  (62  percent),  but  the  apparent  difference 
between  city  and  suburban  residents  in  the  rate  of  public 
transportation  use  was  not  statistically  significant. 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  A  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  drove  alone  to 
work  in  1975,  while  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
carpool  (table  3).  The  difference  between  males  and  females 
in  the  rate  of  use  of  public  transportation,  however,  was  not 
significant. 

Race.  Black  workers  showed  a  higher  incidence  of  using 
public  transportation  (19  percent)  than  White1  workers  (11 
percent),  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  Black  workers  also 
had  a  higher  rate  of  carpooling  (table  3).  The  rate  at  which 
Black  workers  drove  alone  to  work  (51  percent),  however, 
was  lower  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  White  workers 
(67  percent) . 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  less 
likely  to  drive  alone  to  work,  and  more  likely  to  use  public 
transportation  than  male  household  heads  in  1975  (table  3). 
Comparing  working  wives  with  female  household  heads,  the 
data  indicate  that  the  wives  were  more  likely  to  carpool  and 
less  likely  to  use  public  transit  than  female  heads  of 
households.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  female  heads  used  public 
transportation,  compared  with  11  percent  of  the  working 
wives. 

Earnings.  Comparing  the  three  most  widely  used  means  of 
transportation,  workers  who  used  public  transportation  to 
get  to  work  had  the  highest  median  earnings  ($12,045), 
followed  by  those  who  drove  alone  ($10,819),  and  workers 
in  carpools  ($8,7 62) . 


1  The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races"  is  referred  to  as 
"White"  in  the  text  for  convenience. 
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TRAVEL  DISTANCE  AND  TRAVEL  TIME 
TO  WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  all 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  9  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Workers  who  used  public 
transportation  to  get  to  work  reported  traveling  farther  (15 
miles),  on  the  average,  than  workers  who  drove  alone  or 
carpooled  (9  miles  each). 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average 
commuting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  24  minutes  in  1975  (table 
5).  Workers  who  drove  alone  reported  an  average  of  20 
minutes  to  get  to  work,  compared  with  23  minutes  for  those 
who  carpooled.  Public  transportation  users,  on  the  other 
hand,  spent  an  average  of  54  minutes  getting  to  work. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  The  travel -to -work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  4,981  sample 
households  in  the  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic  SMSA  were 
eligible  to  answer  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement.  The  interviews  resulted  in  responses  from 


10,937  workers  14  years  old  or  over.  A  facsimile  of  the 
Travel-to-Work  Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 
1976-77  and  1977-78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  20 
SMSA's;  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeration 
covered  21  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMSA  sam¬ 
ples  resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitan  house¬ 
holds  in  60  SMSA's.  (See  List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group.) 
Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four  very 
large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  housing 
units  equally  divided  between  the  central  city  and  the  SMSA 
balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,000 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in 
appendix  A. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy ,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass  * 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va  * 
Wichita,  Kans. 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 

SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.‘ 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky ,-lnd. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernardino  R iversid e-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland ,  Calif. 
Springfield-Chicopee -Holyoke, 
Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown -Bethlehem -Easton,  Pa.-N.J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 

Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R .1  .- 

Mass. 

Raleigh,  N .C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.' 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


*  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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SMSA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
available  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
III  are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
Travel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976."  No  data  for 
the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
are  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 


1975"  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.  20233. 


Table  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic  SMSA 


(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Place  of  residence 

All 

workers 

Reported 

fixed  place  of  work 

No 

fixed 

place 

of 

work 

Place 

of 

work 

not 

reported 

Total 

Inside  the  SMSA 

Outside 

the 

SMSA 

Total 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

SMSA . 

539 

487 

343 

74 

270 

144 

46 

6 

Inside  central  cities . 

98 

91 

73 

46 

28 

18 

5 

2 

Outside  central  cities . 

441 

396 

270 

28 

242 

127 

41 

4 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

SMSA. . . 

1 100.0] 

100.0 

70.4 

15.1 

55.3 

29.6 

[8.5] 

[1.0] 

Inside  central  cities . 

[100.0  I 

100.0 

80.5 

50.2 

30.2 

19.5 

[5.3] 

[1.9] 

Outside  central  cities . 

[ 100. 0J 

100.0 

68.1 

7.0 

61.1 

31.9 

[9.2] 

[0.8] 

Note:  Percents  in  brackets,  l  I,  are  of  all  workers. 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the  Paterson-Clifton- 
Passaic  SMSA 


(Workers  1.4  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the 


1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 


All  workers . . . . 

Auto  or  truck . .  •  • 

Drives  alone . 

Carpool . 

Public  transportation 
Bus  or  streetcar... 
Subway  or  elevated. 
Railroad ....  ...... 

Taxicab . 

Walks  only . 

Other  means .......... 

Bicycle . . . . 

Motorcycle ......... 

All  other  means.... 

Works  at  home ........ 


SMSA 


Total 


539 

445 

357 

88 

59 

45 

4 

10 

25 

4 

3 

1 

1 

6 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


98 

80 

61 

20 

10 

9 

1 

7 


Out  side 
central  city 
(cities) 


441 

364 

297 

68 

49 

36 

4 

9 

18 

4 

3 

1 

1 

6 


Percent  distribution 


SMSA 


Tot  al 


100.0 

82.5 

66.3 

16.3 
10.9 

8.4 

0.6 

1.8 

4.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

1.1 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 

82.0 

61.7 

20.2 

10.2 

9.5 

0.7 

7.4 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 

82.7 

67.3 

15.4 

11.1 

8.1 

0.8 

2.1 

4.0 

0.9 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

1.3 


Table  3.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters, 
for  the  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic  SMSA 


(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 


Characteristics 


All  workers 


SEX 

Male. .................. 

Female. . . 

RACE 

White  and  other  . 

Black. . . . 

HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 

Head . . . 

Male . . . 

Female .............. 

Wife  of  head.......... 

Other  member. ......... 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or 
not  reported. ........ 

With  earnings . 

41  to  5,999..... - 

$6,000  to  9,999. . . . . 
$10,000  to  14,999... 
$15,000  to  24,999... 
$25,000  or  more  .... 

Median  earnings . . 

Mean  earnings . . 


All 

workers 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Auto  or 

truck 

Public 

trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 

Walks 

only 

Other 

means 

Works 

at 

home 

Total 

Drives 

alone 

Carpool 

539 

100.0 

66.3 

16.3 

10.9 

4.7 

0.7 

i.i 

337 

100.0 

70.3 

13.9 

10.4 

3.4 

1.1 

1.0 

202 

100.0 

59.5 

20.3 

11.8 

6.8 

0.1 

1.3 

508 

100.0 

67.2 

16.0 

10.5 

4.4 

0.7 

1.2 

31 

100.0 

50.8 

21.0 

18.8 

8.4 

0.6 

0.3 

323 

100.0 

70.5 

13.5 

11.6 

3.1 

0.3 

1.0 

281 

100.0 

71.8 

13.2 

11.1 

2.6 

0.3 

1. 1 

42 

100.0 

61.9 

15.9 

15.2 

6.7 

0.3 

116 

100.0 

58.8 

21.9 

10.6 

6.7 

0.  1 

1.9 

100 

100.0 

61.4 

18.5 

9.3 

7.3 

2.9 

0.7 

47 

100.0 

67.0 

15.6 

5.3 

b .  b 

5.5 

491 

100.0 

66.2 

16.3 

11.5 

4 . 5 

0.8 

0.7 

133 

100.0 

59.3 

19.2 

9.4 

9.  1 

1.8 

1 . 1 

107 

100.0 

64.7 

18.2 

9.6 

6.1 

0.7 

0.7 

116 

100.0 

70.6 

15.4 

10.5 

2.5 

0.5 

0.3 

99 

100.0 

71.7 

13.0 

14.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

37 

100.0 

67.2 

12.3 

19.1 

0.5 

1 . 1 

'■10  245 

$10,819 

.['8,7  62 

$12,045 

$5,383 

$3,471 

$8,177 

.‘■11,385 

$•11,790 

.■10,170 

$13,559 

$5,596 

$5,249 

$'9,884 

Table  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for  the  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 
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Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

distance  to  work  (miles) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 

than  1 

1  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

50  or 

more 

All  workers 1 . 

487 

100.0 

10.7 

15.2 

14.0 

22.7 

14.4 

15.2 

7.1 

0.7 

6.7 

9.0 

Drives  alone . . 

322 

100.0 

7.0 

16.1 

15.5 

26.5 

15.2 

13.2 

5.7 

0.8 

6.6 

8.7 

Carpool . . . . 

82 

100.0 

7.2 

16.3 

15.9 

23.9 

14.6 

12.7 

8.4 

1.1 

6.7 

9.4 

Public  transportation2.... 

56 

100.0 

1.3 

8.9 

8.9 

9.7 

16.5 

37.4 

17.4 

- 

15.8 

14.7 

Bus  or  streetcar........ 

43 

100.0 

1.6 

11.0 

11.7 

10.3 

18.2 

33.9 

13.1 

- 

13.7 

12.9 

Subway  or  elevated...... 

3 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

15.2 

18.2 

51.5 

18.2 

- 

18.1 

17.3 

Railroad . 

10 

100.0 

- 

“ 

5.3 

8.4 

48.4 

37.9 

- 

22.0 

21.9 

Walks  only. ............... 

24 

100.0 

91.3 

8.3 

0.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Other  means . 

3 

100.0 

24.1 

58.6 

6.9 

6.9 

3.4 

1.3 

2.1 

1  Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 

2  Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 


Table  5.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Travel  Time  to  Work,  for  the  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  10 

10  to 
14 

15  to 
24 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  or 

more 

All  workers  1 . 

487 

100.0 

18.6 

15.8 

28.6 

4.9 

11.2 

9.5 

1.2 

10.2 

20.0 

23.9 

Drives  alone . . . . . 

322 

100.0 

19.5 

17.2 

32.3 

6.0 

11.8 

8.2 

0.8 

4.1 

18.6 

19  9 

Carpool .  .  .  .  u . .  „ 

82 

100.0 

17.5 

16.2 

29.3 

3.7 

12.7 

11.4 

2.2 

7.2 

20.1 

23.2 

Public  transportation2... . . 

56 

100.0 

0.2 

4.1 

9.7 

2.0 

8.9 

18.1 

2.5 

54.6 

61.2 

54.0 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

43 

100.0 

0.2 

5.1 

10.7 

2.6 

10.7 

20.1 

2.3 

48.4 

52.4 

50.9 

Subway  or  elevated . 

3 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.1 

18.2 

3.0 

75.8 

65.9 

63.9 

Railroad . 

10 

100.0 

- 

- 

6.3 

- 

2.1 

10.5 

4.2 

77.9 

67.9 

65.6 

Walks  only . . 

24 

100.0 

50.0 

21.5 

21.9 

1.7 

3.7 

0.8 

_ 

0.4 

9.5 

9 . 6 

Other  means . 

3 

100.0 

34.5 

17.2 

31.0 

- 

6.9 

10.3 

- 

13.9 

15.0 

Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home 
2  Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 


Appendix  A -Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample  consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMSA,  4,981  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  253  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  193  units  were 
visited  but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because 
they  were  condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group 
quarters  use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this 
SMSA  there  were  10,976  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of 
these,  39  persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit  issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames-units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe) .  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
permit-issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frarne— those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in  the 
AHS  Series  H- 1 70  reports  for  1  975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory  esti¬ 


mation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  as 
described  below. 

AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedure 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the  probability 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  was 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previously 
mentioned.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  to 
the  following  ratio: 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  Weighted  count  of  non  interviewed 
housing  units _ _ housing  units _ _ 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMSA, 
a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  56 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  all 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  This 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  units 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  permit¬ 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  was 
equal  to  the  following: 

1970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 
universe  in  a  cell 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1  970  housing  units  from  the  cell 


DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplement, 
the  weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation  pro¬ 
cedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for  persons 
in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA  who  did 
not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the  question¬ 
naire  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  calculated 
separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within  each  sector 
of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  sep¬ 
arately  for  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  categories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  procedure. 
This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  sample 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  to  an 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  popula¬ 
tion  group.  In  SMSA's  where  there  was  no  evidence  of 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors,  the 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjusted  to 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  differential 
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undercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
performed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
SMSA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
was  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 
Sample  estimate  of  persons  1  4+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

The  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
The  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
weighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
Supplement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
this  SMSA,  a  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated  for 
each  sector. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
adjustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
final  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
Dverall  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
arror  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
Dbtained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
•he  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
qopulation  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
somewhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
5MSA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
:he  sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
copulation  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  independ- 
int  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

rhere  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
rom  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
ollowing  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
irrors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

Monsampling  Errors 

n  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
ources:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
Jefinitiona!  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
luestions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
nformation  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in  record- 
ng  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
esponse,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missinq 
iata. 

rhe  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
)ias  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
nterviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
lave  been  given  by  someone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledge- 
ible  as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available 
or  the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the 
eference  person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or 
lot  the  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is 
atisfactory  to  the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases 
iue  to  proxy  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling 
irrors,  could  exist  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
heir  magnitude  is  unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates.  Re¬ 
sults  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the  accuracy 
to  be  expected  in  the  travel-to-work  data  which  was  collected 
as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  2,100 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  no  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing"  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  However,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
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nonsamplirlg  error  measured  by  the  standard  error,  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 
standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and  its 
estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sample, 
then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1 .6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence")  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1 .6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 
specific  item. 

Tables  A-1  and  A-2  present  the  standard  errors  ap¬ 
plicable  to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of 
persons  14  years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  for 
estimates  not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear 
interpolation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  of 
standard  errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These 


estimates  of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  over¬ 
estimates  of  the  true  standard  errors. 

Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the  Standard 
Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  202,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  an 
estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  4,370.  Consequently, 
the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is 
from  197,630  to  206,370.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the 
average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of  female 
workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be 
correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples. 
Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average  estimate, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the  interval 
from  195,010  to  208,990  workers  with  90-percent  confi¬ 
dence  and  within  the  interval  from  193,260  to  210,740  with 
95-percent  confidence. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  of  the  202,000  female  workers, 
59.5  percent  drove  alone  to  work  in  an  auto  or  truck. 
Interpolation  in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  the  percent  is  approximately  1.1  percentage 
points.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as 
shown  by  these  data,  is  from  58.4  to  60.6  percent;  the 
90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  57.7  to  61.3  percent, 
and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  57.3  to  61.7 
percent. 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  between 
estimates  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimate 
considered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  in 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  and 
uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area.  However,  if 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two  char¬ 
acteristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true  standard 
error;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation,  the 
formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  a  Difference 

In  1975,  70.3  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMSA 
drove  to  work  alone.  Thus,  the  apparent  difference,  as  shown 
by  these  data,  between  the  percentage  of  males  and  females 
who  drove  to  work  alone  is  10.8  percent.  Table  A-2  of  the 
appendix  shows  the  standard  error  of  70.3  percent  on  a  base 
of  337,000  is  approximately  0.8,  while  the  standard  error  of 
59.5  percent  is  approximately  1.1  percent.  Therefore,  the  i 
standard  error  of  the  estimated  difference  of  10.8  percent  is 
about 


1.4  =  J(0.8)2  +  (1.1)2 
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Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the 
10.8-percent  difference  is  from  9.4  to  12.2  percent.  There¬ 
fore,  a  conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this  dif 
ference,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a  range 
computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68 
percent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  8.6  to  13.0  percent,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  8.0  to  13.6  percent. 
Thus,  we  can  conclude  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the 
percentage  of  male  workers  who  drove  to  work  alone  in  1975 
is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  female  workers  who  drove 
alone,  since  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  does  not 
include  zero  or  negative  values. 

Standard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
estimated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
as  well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
interval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
stated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
complete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
procedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
limits  on  sample  data: 

1.  Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 

2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1 . 

3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

A  two-standard-error  confidence  interval  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent 
plus  and  minus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1 . 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  a  Confidence 
Interval  for  a  Median 

Table  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time  to 
work  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was  18.6 
minutes. 

1.  Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  322,000  is  found  to  be  about  1.0 
percent. 

2.  A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  50  percent  item  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields 
percent  limits  48.0  and  52.0. 

3.  The  median  interval  is  15  to  24  minutes  (14.5  to  24.5).  It 
can  be  seen  that  36.7  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  32.3  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itself.  Thus,  the  lower  limit  on 
the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 


14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5) 


48.0  -  36.7  \ 
32.3  j 


18.0 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  interpolation 
to  be  about 


Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  18.0  to  19.2  minutes. 


Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula : 


<7_ 
x  = 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  117.9  for  this  SMSA,  103.9  for  the  central  city,  and 
1 18.2  for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S2 ,  is  given  by 


where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  Pj  is  the  estimated 

proportion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  -j  and  Zj  are 

the  lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively,  for 

Z,-1  +Zi 

group  i;  and  x(  =  - - - ,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 

representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average  value 
is 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 

Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mean  travel  time  for 
persons  driving  alone  in  1975-76  was  19.9  minutes.  The 
values  of  Pj  and  X]  for  each  group  are  shown  below: 


Class  Interval 

P 

X 

i 

1 

Less  than  1 0  min. 

.195 

4.5 

10  to  14  min. 

.172 

12.0 

1 5  to  24  min. 

.323 

19.5 

25  to  29  min. 

.060 

27.0 

30  to  34  min. 

.118 

32.0 

35  to  49  min. 

.082 

42.0 

50  to  59  min. 

.008 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more 

.041 

90.0 
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The  variance  S2  is  equal  to 


=  816.6  -  493.1  =  323.5 


The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  117.9.  Thus  the  standard  error 
on  19.9  minutes,  o  ,  is  calculated  to  be 


o_ 

x 


117,9 

322,000 


=  0.3  minutes 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  esti 
mated  to  be  from  19.6  to  20.2  minutes,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  19.4  to  20.4  minutes,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  19.3  to  20.5  minutes. 


Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J.  SMSA,  in  the  Central 
City  of  the  SMSA, and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Standard  error 


Size  of  estimate 


In 

central 


Not  in 
central 


Size 


of  estimate 


SMSA 


0 . 

100. . . 
200. . . 

500. .  . 

700. .  . 
1,000. 
2,500. 
5,000. 
10,000 
25,000 


120 

120 

150 

240 

290 

340 

540 

770 

1,080 

1,700  1 


city 


city 


100 

100 

140 

230 

270 

320 

510 

710 

990 

,510 


120 
120 
150 
240 
290 
340 
540 
770 
1  ,080 
1,690 


50,000. . . 
75,000. . . 
100,000. . 
150,000. . 
200,000. . 
250,000. . 
500,000. . 
800,000. . 
1 ,000,000 


Standard  error 


SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

2,370 

1,990 

2,860 

2,240 

3,260 

2,330 

3,890 

2,100 

4,360 

970 

4,730 

- 

5,530 

- 

4,670 

- 

2,150 

Not  in 
central 
city 


2,360 

2,840 

3,220 

3,810 

4,240 

4,550 

4,850 

1,890 


Table  A-2.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J.  SMSA,  in  the  Central 
City  of  the  SMSA, and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


Estimated  percentage 

Base  of  percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

5 

100 . 

54.1 

54.1 

54.1 

54.1 

54.1 

54. 

200 . 

37.1 

37.1 

37.1 

37.1 

37.1 

38. 

500 . 

19.1 

19.1 

19.1 

19.1 

21.0 

24. 

700 . 

14.4 

14.4 

14.4 

14.4 

17.8 

20. 

1 ,000 . 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

14.9 

17. 

2,500 . 

4.5 

4.5 

4.7 

6.5 

9.4 

10. 

5,000 . 

2.3 

2.3 

3.3 

4.6 

6.6 

7. 

10,000 . 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

3.3 

4.7 

5. 

25,000 . 

0.5 

0.7 

1.5 

2.1 

3.0 

3. 

50,000 . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

1  .  5 

2.1 

2. 

75,000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

1.7 

2 . 

100,000 . 

0.12 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.5 

1  . 

150,000 . 

0.08 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1 . 

200,000 . 

0.06 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1 .  1 

1  . 

250,000 . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1 . 

500,000 . 

0.02 

0.15 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

0. 

800,000 . 

0.01 

0.12 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0. 

1,000,000 . 

0.01 

0.11 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0. 

Appendix  B— Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


If  tut  worker  In  thli  household,  mark 

thli  bo* - 

8d 

Was  . . 

's  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal) 

limits  of 

(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc., 

listed  in  8c(4)? 

® 

i0  Yes  2  0  No 

3  0  Don't  know 

9. 

What  time  does  . . .  usually  leave 

for  work? 

®  - 

Time 

® 

i  0  a.m. 

20  p.m. 

10. 

How  long  does  it  usually  take  . . 

.  to  get  from  home  to  work? 

® . 

Minutes 

11. 

What  is 

. . . 's  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 

Miles  OR 

o  0  Less  than  1 

mile 

Line  number 
of  person 


Line  number 
of  respondent 


<} 


j  -  ■  .  -  — 

7a.  What  is  ... ’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

(242)  i  □  Truck  . 

2  □  Car  or  carpool 

(243)  i  0  Drives  alone  -  skip  to  da 

2  □  Shares  driving  . 

3  0  Drives  others .  y  skip  to  7c 

4  0  Rides  with  someone  else^ 
s  0  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  da 

6  0  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  12a 

7  □  Railroad 
e  □  Subway  or  elevated 
9  Q  Bus  or  streetcar 

io0  Taxicab 
n  0  Motorcycle 
13  0  Bicycle 

i2  0  Other  means  -  Specify 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 
to  work? 


(244)  i0  Yes 


2  0  No  -  Skip  to  da 


c.  How  many  people,  including  . . .  ,  usually  ride  in  the 
car  to  work? 


Number 


8a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 

(246)  i  0  Yes  -  Skip  to  dc  20  No 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 
begin  work  each  day? 


@)  3  0  Yes 


4  0  No  -  Skip  to  12a 


c.  Where  is  ... ’s  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 


J  I  I  I  I  L 


J  I  I  L 


I  1  .J  I  1  1  1  I  J. 


I  I  I  I  I _ L  ...J _ J _ L 

(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  are  not 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center  name, 
or  other  physical  location  description. 


J  l  I  i  L 


J_ l L 


J  I  I  L 


till  I_ l l_ I  L  J  I  I  I  I  L 


(3)  Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 
I  I  I  i  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I 


i  I  I  1  1  I 


l  l  l  l  I  t  1  1  1  1.1 


J  I  I  I  L 


I  I  I  I  I  I 


(4)  Name  of  city,  town,  village,  borough,  etc. 


J  I  I  I  L 


1111  L 


J—L 


Place 

type 


i  l  I  i  I 


till 


(5)  County 

I  I  l  I  I  L 


State 
1  i 


ZIP  code 

_l _ l _ I _ L 


J  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  L 


12a.  In  the  last  year,  has  . . .  changed  his  principal  means  ot 
transportation  to  work? 


253)  i0  Yes  2 1  |  No  -  Skip  to  13 


b.  What  was  . . . 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
1  1 
13 
12 


0  Truck  . 

0  Car  or  carpool 

1  0  Drove  alone 

2  0  Shared  driving 

3  0  Drove  others 

4  0  Rode  with  someone  else 
0  Walked  only 

0  Worked  at  home 
0  Railroad 
0  Subway  or  elevated 
0  Bus  or  streetcar 
0  Taxicab 
0  Motorcycle 
£]  Bicycle 

0  Other  means  -  specify - 


13.  If  “Yes"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  ... 's  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 
. . .  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 

(256)  i  0  Much  more  satisfied 

2  0  More  satisfied 

3  0  About  the  same  satisfaction 

4  0  Less  satisfied 

5  0  Much  less  satisfied 

6  0  Don’t  know 

7  0  Did  not  work  last  year 


If  "No"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  ...  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor> 
tat  ion  to  work  -  much  more, 
more,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  6c,  7a,  7b,  10 
INTERVIEWER  >  and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a-e 
on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnaire. _ 
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Appendix  C  —  Definitions  and  Explanations 


Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  profes¬ 
sional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
the  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
activities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
taking  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
usual  place -of -work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
the  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

No  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location  to 
begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  “automobile''  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,1  5,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?"). 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  England 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  of 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the 
central  city  or  cities. 
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Central  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
the  following  Criteria: 

1.  The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

2.  One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

Suburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
areas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,"  "suburban  area," 
or  "in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
used  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
the  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

Race.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
workers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
combined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
are  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
determination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
observation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
(2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Survey , 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  head 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  in 
the  last  12  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips, 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to  or 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  “ means  "not  applicable." 
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every  10  people  in  the  world  today,  four  live  in 
ner  China  or  India.  Add  the  Soviet  Union  and 
i  United  States,  and  half  the  World's  population 
:overed.  The  other  half  of  the  world's  people  are 
tributed  among  the  remaining  196  countries 
f  territories.  Throughout  the  world,  a  per- 
)tible  decline  in  population  growth  rates  has 
jun  to  emerge,  with  the  persistent  exception  of 
rica.  In  some  areas  the  decrease  is  substantial,  in 
lers  incipient;  in  general  the  decrease  is  no 
iger  questionable.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
>rld's  population  lives  in  countries  where  the 
>wth  rate  was  lower  in  1976  than  in  1966. 


This  publication  presents  reported  and  estimated 
demographic  data  for  the  200  countries  of  the 
world  with  a  population  of  at  least  5,000  persons, 
and  for  world  regions.  Benchmark,  or  hard,  data 
for  each  country  include  the  enumerated  and 
adjusted  population  from  the  latest  census  or 
survey,  birth  and  death  rates,  annual  rate  of 
growth,  life  expectancy  at  birth,  infant  mortality 
rate,  percent  of  population  under  age  15,  median 
age  of  mother,  median  birth  order,  percent  urban, 
and  percent  of  labor  force  in  agriculture.  A 
projected  estimate  of  the  population  of  each 
country  for  1977  as  well  as  birth  and  death  rates 
and  the  annual  rate  of  growth  for  1976  are  shown. 
All  benchmark  data  and  projected  estimates  are 
annotated,  and  major  sources  are  listed.  Also 
included  for  each  country  are  population  figures 
for  each  census  taken  since  1950,  and  an  annual 
series  of  population  estimates  for  the  years  1950 
to  1977. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  a  Resources 
Support  Services  Agreement  with  the  De¬ 
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the  Milwaukee  SMSA:  1975 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data  for 
selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's), 
from  the  Travel -to -Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
U.S,  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT).  The  AHS  is 
conducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  interviews 
of  households  in  the  Milwaukee  SMSA  completed  during  the 
period  from  April  through  March  1976.  Preliminary  data 
from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  covering  the  first  4 
months  of  the  period,  were  previously  published  in  Series 
P-23,  No.  68,  "Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in 
21  Metropolitan  Areas:  1975." 

MAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

In  the  Milwaukee  SMSA  in  1975,  approximately  193,000 
workers  lived  and  worked  in  the  suburbs,  while  a  comparable 
figure  of  about  190,000  workers  both  lived  and  worked  in 
Milwaukee  city  (table  1).  In  contrast,  only  about  99,000 
workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  commuted  into  Milwaukee 
to  work  and  only  about  69,000  of  the  workers  who  lived  in 
Milwaukee  made  the  reverse  trip  from  the  city  to  suburban 
employment. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Of  the  approximately  600,000  workers  living  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey  results  show  that  the 
majority  (63  percent)  usually  drove  to  work  alone  (table  2). 
The  proportion  who  carpooled  to  work  (20  percent)  was 
much  larger  than  the  proportion  who  used  public  transporta¬ 
tion  (about  8  percent),  while  6  percent  walked,  2  percent 
worked  at  home,  and  1  percent  used  other  means.  Workers 
who  lived  in  the  suburbs  were  more  likely  to  drive  alone  to 
work  (69  percent)  than  residents  of  the  city  (57  percent), 


while  workers  who  lived  in  Milwaukee  were  more  likely  to 
use  public  transportation  (13  percent)  than  suburban  res¬ 
idents  (2  percent). 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  A  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  drove  alone  to 
work  in  1975,  while  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
carpool  or  use  public  transportation  (table  3). 

Race.  Black  workers  showed  a  lower  incidence  of  driving 
alone  (about  52  percent)  than  White1  workers  (64  percent), 
and  a  correspondingly  higher  incidence  of  using  public 
transportation  (23  percent  compared  with  6  percent).  The 
proportion  of  Blacks  and  Whites  who  traveled  in  carpools 
was  not  significantly  different  (table  3). 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  much 
less  likely  to  drive  alone  to  work  and  much  more  likely  to 
use  public  transportation  than  male  household  heads  in  1975 
(table  3).  Comparing  working  wives  with  female  household 
heads,  the  data  indicate  that  the  wives  were  more  likely  to 
drive  alone  or  carpool,  and  less  likely  to  use  public  transit 
than  female  heads  of  households.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the 
female  heads  used  public  transportation  compared  with  8 
percent  of  the  working  wives. 

Earnings.  Comparing  the  three  most  widely  used  means  of 
transportation,  workers  who  drove  alone  to  work  had  the 
highest  median  earnings  ($10,754),  followed  by  workers  in 
carpools  ($9,049)  and  users  of  public  transit  ($5,543). 


1  The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races"  is  referred  to  as 
"White"  in  the  text  for  convenience. 
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TRAVEL  DISTANCE  AND  TRAVEL  TIME 
TO  WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  all 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  about  7  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Mean  distance  to  work 
was  very  similar  for  workers  who  drove  alone  or  carpooled 
(about  8  miles),  while  workers  who  used  public  transporta 
tion  traveled  about  6  miles  on  the  average,  to  get  to  work. 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average  com 
muting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  about  19  minutes  in  1975 
(table  5).  Workers  who  drove  alone  took  about  1  7  minutes  to 
get  to  work,  while  the  figure  for  those  who  carpooled  was  19 
minutes.  Public  transportation  users,  on  the  other  hand, 
spent  an  average  of  about  35  minutes  getting  to  work. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 

Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  4,931  sample 
households  in  the  Milwaukee  SMSA  were  eligible  to  answer 
the  inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 
The  interviews  resulted  in  responses  from  10,279  workers  14 


years  old  or  over.  A  facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

The  Travel  to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 

1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 

1976  77  and  1977  78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  20 
SMSA's,  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeration 
covered  2 1  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMSA  samples 
resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitan  house¬ 
holds  m  60  SMSA's.  (See  List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group.) 
Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four  very 
large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  housing 
units  equally  divided  between  the  central  city  and  the  SMSA 
balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,000 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in 
appendix  A. 


Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich 
Fort  Worth ,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Mmneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Newark ,  N  .J . 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City ,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash . 

Washington,  D  C.-Md.  Va  * 
Wichita,  Kans. 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 

SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.‘ 

Chicago,  III. ’ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Ky  -Ind. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton  Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash 
Rochester,  N.Y 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernardino  Riverside-Ontario, 

Calif 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif 

Springfield  Chicopee-Holyoke, 

Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown  Bethlehem -Easton,  Pa.-NJ. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Ind. 

New  York.  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 

Providence  Pawtucket-Warwick,  R  .1  .- 

Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif 
St.  Louis,  Mo. -Ill  * 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


•  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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SMSA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  1 1  are  currently 
available  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
III  are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
Travel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976."  No  data  for 
the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
are  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 


1975"  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.  20233. 


Table  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  Milwaukee  SMSA 


(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Place  of  residence 

All 

workers 

Reported  a 

fixed  place  of  work 

No 

fixed 

place 

of 

work 

Place 

of 

work 

not 

reported 

Total 

Inside  the  SMSA 

Outside 

the 

SMSA 

Total 

Milwaukee 

city 

Outside 

central 

city 

SMSA . 

602 

555 

551 

289 

2  62 

4 

45 

2 

Milwaukee  city . 

278 

2  60 

259 

190 

69 

1 

17 

1 

Outside  central  city . 

324 

295 

292 

99 

193 

3 

28 

2 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

SMSA . 

[100.01 

100.0 

99.2 

52.1 

47.1 

0.8 

[7.4] 

[0.41 

Milwaukee  city . 

[100.01 

100.0 

99.7 

73.2 

26.5 

0.3 

[6.1] 

L0 . 3  1 

Outside  central  city . 

[100.01 

100.0 

98.9 

33.5 

65.3 

1.1 

[8.5] 

[0 . 5  1 

Note:  Percents  in  brackets,  [],  are  of  all  workers. 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the  Milwaukee  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  In  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  'census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 


All  workers . . . . . 

Auto  or  truck . .  •  •  ■ 

Drives  alone 

Carpool . . . 

Public  transportation 

Walks  only . 

Other  means  .......... 

Bicycle ............ 

Motorcycle ......... 

All  other  means  .... 

Works  at  home ........ 


SMSA 


Total 


602 

502 

381 

121 

45 

37 

7 

4 

2 

1 

12 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


278 

215 

158 

57 

37 

20 

3 

2 

1 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


324 

287 

224 

64 

8 

17 

4 

2 

1 


Percent  distribution 


Total 


100.0 

83.4 

63.3 

20.0 

7.5 

6.1 

1.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.1 

1.9 


SMSA 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 

77.4 
56.9 

20.5 
13.4 

7.0 

1.1 

0.7 

0.3 

1.1 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 

88.5 
68.9 

19.6 
2.4 
5.3 
1.2 
0.7 
0.4 

2.7 


Table  3.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters, 
for  the  Milwaukee  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Characteristics 


All  workers. 


SEX 


Male. .  . 
Female. 

RACE 


White  and  other.. 
Black . . . 


All 

workers 

(thou¬ 

sands) 


HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 


Head. . . . . . 

Male. . . . 

Female . . 

Wife  of  head. • 
Other  member. . 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or 

not  reported . . 

With  earnings.... . 

$1  to  5,999 . 

$6,000  to  9,999....... 

$10,000  to  14,999 . 

$15,000  to  24,999 . 

$25,000  or  more  ...... 


Median  earnings. 
Mean  earnings... 


602 


360 

242 


563 

39 


344 

290 

55 

138 

120 


53 

549 

178 

113 

149 

91 

18 

$9,400 

$9,752 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 


Auto  or 

truck 

Drives 

alone 

Carpool 

63.3 

20.0 

71.5 

16.6 

51.2 

25.1 

64.2 

20.1 

51.5 

18.2 

69.3 

17.7 

73.5 

17.3 

47.2 

19.9 

55.2 

26.9 

55.6 

18.7 

57.8 

15.1 

63.9 

20.5 

53.2 

19.1 

56.6 

25.4 

71.6 

20.5 

76.8 

18.6 

85.8 

11.9 

$10,754 

$9,049 

$10,899 

$9,216 

Public 

trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 


7.5 


4.1 

12.5 


6.4 

23.3 


6.3 

3.4 

21.8 

8.2 

10.0 


5.5 

7.7 

13.0 

10.7 

3.9 

1.2 


$5,543 

$5,850 


Walks 

only 


6.1 


4.5 

8.4 


6.1 

6.4 


4.1 

3.2 
8.8 
6.4 

11.3 


8.7 

5.8 

10.8 

5.5 
2 
2 
1 


$4,192 

$5,618 


Other 

means 


1.1 


1.6 

0.5 


1.2 


0.8 

0.9 

0.4 

0.4 

2.9 


1.5 
1.1 
1.9 
1.0 
0 
0.7 
0.6 

$4,792 

$6,176 


Works 

at 

home 


1.9 


1.7 

2.3 


2.0 

0.8 


1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.7 

1.3 


11.3 

1.0 

2.0 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

$3,039 

$5,611 


Table  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for  the  Milwaukee  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 
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Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

distance  to  work  (miles) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 

than  1 

1  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

50  or 

more 

All  workers 1 ....... . 

546 

100.0 

10.6 

16.0 

16.9 

29.4 

14.3 

9.3 

3.4 

0.3 

5.6 

7.1 

Drives  alone . . 

344 

100.0 

5.6 

15.8 

17.4 

31.0 

15.6 

10.5 

3.7 

0.3 

6.3 

7.8 

Carpool . . . . 

116 

100.0 

4.4 

15.8 

16.7 

31.1 

16.4 

11.2 

4.3 

0.2 

6.6 

8.1 

Public  transportation . 

44 

100.0 

2.5 

18.0 

26.0 

38.7 

11.4 

2.1 

1.1 

- 

4.9 

5.7 

Walks  only. . . . . 

35 

100.0 

87.0 

13.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

Other  means . 

6 

100.0 

27.4 

30.6 

17.7 

14.5 

1.6 

6.5 

1.6 

“ 

2.0 

4.0 

1  Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


Table  5.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Travel  Time  to  Work,  for  the  Milwaukee  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 

than  10 

10  to 
14 

15  to 
24 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  or 

more 

All  workers la . 

546 

100.0 

18.5 

17.5 

36.7 

6.2 

12.5 

6.2 

0.5 

1.9 

18.3 

18.5 

Drives  alone . . . . . 

344 

100.0 

18.2 

19.2 

39.0 

6.5 

11.6 

4.7 

0.2 

0.7 

17.7 

17.2 

Carpool . . 

116 

100.0 

14.0 

16.8 

40.3 

7.7 

13.7 

5.7 

0.7 

1.1 

19.3 

19.0 

Public  transportation# » . 

44 

100.0 

1.4 

5.0 

22.3 

6.2 

23.2 

23.9 

3.0 

15.0 

32.7 

34.8 

Walks  only . 

35 

100.0 

53.7 

19.5 

21.8 

0.3 

3.7 

0.8 

- 

- 

8.9 

9.4 

Other  means . 

6 

100.0 

40.3 

11.3 

25.8 

3.2 

12.9 

3.2 

“ 

1.6 

13.7 

14.7 

Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home 


Appendix  A  — Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample  consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMS  A,  4,931  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  204  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  298  units  were 
visited  but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because 
they  were  condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group 
quarters  use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this 
SMSA  there  were  10,317  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of 
these,  38  persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit-issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames— units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe).  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
permit-issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frame_those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  not  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in  the 
AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory  esti¬ 


mation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  as 
described  below. 

AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedure 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the  probability 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  was 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previously 
mentioned.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  to 
the  following  ratio: 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  Weighted  count  of  nonmterviewed 

housing  units _ + _ housing  units _ 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMSA, 
a  non  interview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  56 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  all 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  This 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  units  ( 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  permit¬ 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  was 
equal  to  the  following: 

1 970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 

universe  in  a  cell _ _ 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1970  housing  units  from  the  cell 

DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplement, 
the  weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation  pro¬ 
cedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for  persons 
in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA  who  did 
not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the  question¬ 
naire.  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  calculated 
separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within  each  sector 
of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  sepa¬ 
rately  for  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  categories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  procedure. 

This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  sample 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  to  an 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  popula¬ 
tion  group.  In  SMSA's  where  there  was  no  evidence  of 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors,  the 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjusted  to 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  * 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  differential 
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undercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
performed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
SMSA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
was  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 
Sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

The  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
The  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
weighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
Supplement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
this  SMSA,  a  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated  for 
each  sector. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
adjustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
final  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
overall  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
error  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
obtained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
the  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
population  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
somewhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
SMSA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
population  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  independ¬ 
ent  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

There  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
from  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
errors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

Nonsampling  Errors 

In  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
sources:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
definitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
questions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
information  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in  record¬ 
ing  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
response,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing 
data. 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
bias  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
interviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
have  been  given  by  someone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledge¬ 
able  as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available 
for  the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the 
reference  person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or 
not  the  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is 
satisfactory  to  the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases 
due  to  proxy  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling 
errors,  could  exist  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
their  magnitude  is  unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates.  Re¬ 
sults  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the  accuracy 
to  be  expected  in  the  travel-to-work  data  which  was  collected 
as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  4,000 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  1,000  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing"  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housmg  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  However,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
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nonsampling  error  measured  by  the  standard  error,  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 
standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and  its 
estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sample, 
then : 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence")  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1.6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 
specific  item. 

Tables  A-1  and  A  2  present  the  standard  errors  applicable 
to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of  persons  14 
years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  for  estimates 
not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear  interpo¬ 
lation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  of  standard 
errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent  These  estimates 


of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  overestimates  of  the 
true  standard  errors. 

Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the  Standard  Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  242,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of 
an  estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  4,760.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by 
these  data,  is  from  237,240  to  246,760.  Therefore,  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible 
samples,  of  female  workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in 
this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all 
possible  samples.  Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the 
average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies 
within  the  interval  from  234,380  to  249,620  workers  with 
90-percent  confidence  and  within  the  interval  from  232,480 
to  251 ,520  with  95-percent  confidence. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  of  the  242,000  female  workers, 
12.5  percent  commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation. 
Interpolation  in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  this  percent  is  approximately  0.8  percentage 
points.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval, 
as  shown  by  these  data,  is  from  11.7  to  13.3  percent;  the 
90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  1 1 .2  to  13.8  percent; 
and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  10.9  to  14.1 
percent. 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown 
are  not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  between  esti¬ 
mates  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimate  con¬ 
sidered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  in 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  and 
uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area.  However,  if 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two  charac¬ 
teristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true  standard 
error;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation,  the 
formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  a  Difference 

In  1975,  4.1  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMSA 
commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation.  Thus,  the 
apparent  difference,  as  shown  by  these  data,  between  the 
percent  of  public  transportation  use  by  males  and  females 
is  8  4  percent.  Table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  the  standard 
error  of  4.1  percent  on  a  base  of  360,000  is  approximately 
0.4  percent,  while  the  standard  error  of  12.5  percent  is 
approximately  0.8  percent.  Therefore,  the  standard  error  of 
the  estimated  difference  of  8.4  percent  is  about 

0.9  =  y<0.4)2  +  (0.8)2 
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Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the 
8.4  percent  difference  is  from  7.5  to  9.3  percent.  Therefore, 
a  conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this  difference, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a  range  com¬ 
puted  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68  percent 
of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent  confidence 
interval  is  from  7.0  to  9.8  percent,  and  the  95-percent  con¬ 
fidence  interval  is  from  6.6  to  10.2  percent.  Thus,  we  can 
conclude  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the  percentage  of 
female  workers  who  used  public  transportation  in  1975  is 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  male  workers  who  used 
transit,  since  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  does  not 
include  zero  or  negative  values. 

Standard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
estimated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
as  well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
interval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
stated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
complete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following  pro¬ 
cedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
limits  on  sample  data : 

1.  Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table, 
the  standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  interpolation 
to  be  about 


14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5) 


/52.0  -  37,4 
\  39.0 


18.2 


Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  17.2  to  18.2  minutes. 

Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula: 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  121.8  for  this  SMSA,  118.9  for  the  central  city,  and 
1 25.7  for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S: ,  is  given  by 


2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1 . 

3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

A  two-standard -error  confidence  interval  may  be  determined 
by  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
minus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1 . 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  a  Confidence 
Interval  for  a  Median 

Table  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time 
to  work  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was 
17.7  minutes. 

1.  Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of 
50  percent  on  a  base  of  344,000  is  found  to  be  about 
1 .0  percent. 

2.  A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  50  percent  item  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  1  .This  yields  per¬ 
cent  limits  48.0  and  52.0. 

3.  The  median  interval  is  15  to  24  minutes  (14.5  to  24.5). 
It  can  be  seen  that  37.4  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  39.0  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itself.  Thus,  the  lower  limit 
on  the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 


14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5) 


17.2 


where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  Pj  is  the  estimated  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  Z j _ -j  and  Zj  are  the 
lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively,  for  group 

Z.  z 
_  1-I+1 

1;  and  Xj  =  - - - - ,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 

representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average  value 
is 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 

Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mean  travel  time  for 
persons  driving  alone  in  1975-76  was  17.2  minutes.  The 
values  of  Pj  and  Xj  for  each  group  are  shown  below: 


Class  Interval 

x. 

Less  than  10  min.  .  .  . 

.182 

4.5 

10  to  14  min . 

.192 

12.0 

1  5  to  24  min . 

.390 

19.5 

25  to  29  min . 

.065 

27.0 

30  to  34  min . 

.116 

32.0 

35  to  49  min . 

.047 

42.0 

50  to  59  min . 

.002 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more  .... 

.007 

90.0 
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The  variance  S:  is  equal  to 


The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  121.8.  Thus  the  standard  error 
on  1 7.2  minutes,  a is  calculated  to  be 


a  -  =  121’8~  ( 1 33.8  )  =0.2  minutes 

x  \  344,000  '  1 

Consequently,  the  68  percent  confidence  interval  is  estimated 
to  be  from  17.0  to  17.4  minutes,  the  90-percent  confidence 
interval  is  from  16.9  to  17.5  minutes,  and  the  95-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  16.8  to  17.6  minutes. 


Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  Milwaukee,  Wise.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of  the 
SMSA,and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Standard  error 

Standard  error 

Size  of  estimate 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

Size  of  estimate 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

0 . 

120 

120 

130 

25,000 . 

1,720 

1,680 

1,730 

100 . 

120 

120 

130 

50,000 . 

2,410 

2,310 

2,390 

200 . 

160 

150 

160 

75,000 . 

2,910 

2,750 

2,860 

500 . 

250 

240 

250 

100,000 . 

3,320 

3,090 

3,220 

700 . 

290 

290 

300 

150,000 . 

3,960 

3,540 

3,720 

1,000 . 

350 

340 

350 

250,000 . 

4,830 

3,860 

4,190 

2,500 . 

550 

540 

560 

500,000 . 

5,690 

380 

2,720 

5,000 . 

10,000 . 

780 

1  ,  100 

770 

1,080 

790 

1,110 

1,000,000 . 

2,790 

Table  A-2.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  Milwaukee,  Wise.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of  the 
SMSA,  and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


Estimated  percentage 


Base  of  percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or 

99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or 

75 

50 

100 . 

54. 

9 

54 

9 

54. 

9 

54 

9 

54 

9 

55 

2 

200 . 

37. 

8 

37 

8 

37. 

8 

37 

8 

37 

.8 

39 

0 

500 . 

19 

6 

19 

6 

19 

6 

19. 

6 

21 

.4 

24 

7 

700 . 

14 

8 

14 

8 

14 

8 

14 

8 

18 

1 

20 

9 

1,000 . 

10. 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

15 

1 

17 

4 

2,500 . 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4. 

8 

6 

6 

9 

6 

11 

0 

5,000 . 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

7 

6 

.8 

7 

8 

10,000 . 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

.8 

5 

5 

25,000 . 

0 

5 

0 

7 

1 

5 

2 

l 

3 

.0 

3 

5 

50,000 . 

0 

2 

0 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

l 

2 

5 

75,000 . 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

9 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

0 

100,000 . 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

.5 

1 

7 

150,000 . 

0 

08 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

9 

1 

.2 

1 

4 

250,000 . 

0 

05 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

7 

1 

.0 

1 

1 

500,000 . 

0 

02 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 
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0 
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1  000,000 . 

0 

01 
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0 
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Appendix  B— Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


Line  number  i 
of  person  1 


1® 


Line  number 
of  respondent 


Qi  pv^i  jvii  ^ - wi  1  ^  ^  w  ^  - 

7a.  What  is  ... 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

@)  i  □  Truck  . 

2  0  Car  or  carpool 

i  □  Drives  alone  -  Skip  to  da 
20  Shares  driving . ^ 

3  0  Drives  others . >  Skip  to  7c 

4  0  Rides  with  someone  else  I 

5  Q  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  8a 

6  0  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  12a 

7  □  Railroad 
e  □  Subway  or  elevated 
9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 

ro  0  Taxicab 

1 1  □  Motorcycle 
13  □  Bicycle 

12  0  Other  means  -  specify 


If  laat  worker  In  thla  houaahold,  mark  thla  box  - 


-} 


® 


b.  Does  . .  .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 
to  work? 


L]  Yes 


2  0  No  -  Skip  to  8a 


c.  How  many  people,  including  . .  . ,  usually  ride  in  the 
car  to  work? 


@ 


.Number 


8a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 

(246)  i  □  Yes  -  Skip  to  8c  2  rj  No 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 
begin  work  each  day? 


®  3  [T]  Yes 


4  | _ ]  No  —  Skip  to  12a 


c.  Where  is  ... 's  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 


J  I  I  I  L 


L I  I  L 


l J_ I  I  L 


1  1  1— L L 


(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  a 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center 
or  other  physical  location  description. 


e  not 
name, 


J  I  LJ  I  I  I  1  I  L 


J  I  I  I  1  1  J  I  L 


(3)  Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 
l l_ LJ  I_ l l_ I  I  I  I  L 


1—1.1  1  J  L 


,i  1  A  L 


111111 


(4)  Name  of  city,  town,  village,  borough,  etc. 
I  I  I  I  I  i  |  l  |  i  l 


t.  1  1  1  I  L 


Place 

type 


L 


(5)  County 

I  I  I  I  L 


State 

J _ L 


ZIP  code 

_J _ I _ I _ L 


J  I  I  I  L 


J  l  I  L 


I  I  I  I 


J  I  I  L 


J  I_ L L 


J  I  I  L 


I  I  t  1 


1111 


J  I  I  L 


J  1  1  1 


8d.  Was  .  .  .’s  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 

mame  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  8Q4)? 

(248)  iQ  Yes  2  0  No  3  0  Don't  know 


9.  What  time  does  .  .  .  usually  leave  for  work? 

(249)  T  ime 

□ 

Cl) 

3 

20p.m. 

10.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  .  . . 

to  get  from  home  to  work? 

(25~T)  Minutes 

11.  What  is ... ’s  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 

®  Miles  OR 

0  0  Less  than  1  mile 

12a.  In  the  last  year,  has . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 

transportation  to  work? 

(253)  i0  Yes  2 1  |  No  -  Skip  to  13 

b.  What  was  . . . 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 

(prior  to  the  change)? 

@  ,  0  Truck . ^ 

2  0  Car  or  carpool  J  ~7 

(255)  1  0  Drove  alone 

2  0  Shared  driving 

3  0  Drove  others 

4  0  Rode  with  someone  else 

5  0  Walked  only 

6  0  Worked  at  home 

7  0  Railroad 

a  0  Subway  or  elevated 

9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  0  Taxicab 

11  0  Motorcycle 

13  £]  Bicycle 

1 2  0  Other  means  -  Specify 

13.  If  "Yes”  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

If  "No”  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  ... 's  previous 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 

means  of  transportation  to  work 

satisfied  is  ...  now  with  his 

(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 

principal  means  of  trampor* 

. . .  with  his  present  means  of 

tation  to  work  -  much  more, 

transportation  to  work  -  much 

more,  about  the  same,  less  or 

more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 

much  less  satisfied? 

or  much  less  satisfied? 

(256)  1  0  Much  more  satisfied 

2  0  More  satisfied 

3  0  About  the  same  satisfaction 

4  0  Less  satisfied 

5  0  Much  less  satisfied 

6  0  Don't  know 

7  0  Did  not  work  last  year 

Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  6c,  7a,  7b,  10 
INTERVIEWER  )  and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a-e 
on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnaire. _ 
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Appendix  C  — Definitions  and  Explanations 


Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  profes¬ 
sional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
the  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
activities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
taking  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
usual  place-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
the  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

No  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location  to 
begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  "automobile”  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  1  ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?") . 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  England 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  of 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the 
central  city  or  cities. 
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Central  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

2.  One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria : 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

Suburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
areas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,"  "suburban  area," 
or  "in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
used  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
the  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

Race.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
workers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
combined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
are  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
determination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
observation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
t  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
(2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"heed."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  head 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  in 
the  last  1  2  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips, 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to  or 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  “ means  "not  applicable." 
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Data  on  housing  vacancies 
and  housing  characteristics 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


CURRENT  DATA  ON  HOUSING 

HOUSING  VACANCIES  (SERIES  H  1 11): 

Current  statistics  on  housing  vacancies,  based  on  a  scientifically 
selected  sample.  This  series  of  four  quarterly  reports  and  one  annual 
report  provide  rental  vacancy  rates  and  homeowner  vacancy  rates 
for  the  United  States,  each  of  the  four  regions,  and  inside  and 
outside  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas.  The  statistics  for  the 
current  quarter  are  compared  with  data  for  the  same  quarter  in  the 
preceding  year.  Percent  distributions  are  presented  for  rental 
vacancies  and  homeowner  vacancies  by  the  following  housing, 
characteristics: 

Number  of  rooms 

Number  of  bedrooms 

Number  of  housing  units  in  the  structure 

Duration  of  vacancy 

Plumbing  facilities 

Monthly  rent  and  sale  price  asked 

Year  structure  built 

Also  shown  are  percent  distributions  of  all  vacant  housing  units  by 
year-round  and  seasonal  status,  figures  on  occupancy  and  vacancy  rates 
based  on  the  total  housing  inventory,  and  the  home  ownership  rate. 
The  annual  report,  in  addition  to  the  above,  presents  percent 
distributions  of  housing  characteristics  for  both  renter-  and 
owner-occupied  units. 


HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  (H-121): 

This  series  of  reports  is  published  on  an  irregular  schedule.  Individual 
reports  present  data  for  the  United  States,  regions,  or  local  areas  on  one 
or  more  selected  housing  characteristics.  (Publications  in  this  series 
include  15  reports  on  television  ownership,  1  report  on  second  homes 
and  1  report  on  housing  units  by  plumbing  facilities  and  condition,  and 
a  special  study  on  housing  characteristics  classified  by  the  1959  income 
of  occupants.)  Stocks  of  these  reports  are  exhaustedJ’hoto  copies  only 
are  available.  For  information  write  to:  Housing  Division,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

Both  series  of  current  housing  reports  described  in  this  announcement 
are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  a  combined 
subscription  for  $5  per  year  (individual  copies  vary  in  price).  Use 
the  order  form  furnished  below. 

RELATED  REPORTS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  also  issues  several  series  of  monthly  reports 
on  the  construction  industry.  Subjects  covered  include  housing  starts, 
construction  activity,  building  permits,  and  housing  sales.  An 
announcement  and  order  form  covering  these  reports  is  available  free  of 
charge  upon  request  to:  Subscriber  Services  Section  (Publications), 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233 
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Special  Studies 
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Selected  Characteristics  of  T ravel  to  Work  in 
the  San  Diego  SMSA:  1975 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data  for 
selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's), 
from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT).  The  AHS  is 
:onducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  interviews 
af  households  in  the  San  Diego  SMSA  completed  during  the 
aeriod  from  April  1975  through  March  1976.  Preliminary 
data  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  covering  the  first 
4  months  of  the  period,  were  previously  published  in  Series 
P-23,  No.  68,  "Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in 
21  Metropolitan  Areas:  1975." 

MAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

The  largest  commuting  flow  in  the  SMSA  in  1975,  about 
213,000  workers,  was  comprised  of  persons  who  lived  and 
worked  in  San  Diego  city  (table  1).  In  comparison,  about 
165,000  workers  both  lived  and  worked  in  the  suburbs. 
Approximately  92,000  of  the  workers  who  lived  in  the 
suburbs  commuted  into  San  Diego  to  work,  while  about 
40,000  of  the  workers  who  lived  in  San  Diego  made  the 
reverse  trip  from  the  city  to  suburban  employment. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Of  the  approximately  569,000  workers  iiving  in  the  San 
Diego  SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey  results  show  that  a  large 
majority  (71  percent)  usually  drove  to  work  alone  (table  2). 
The  proportion  who  carpooled  to  work  (17  percent)  was 
much  larger  than  the  proportion  who  used  public  trans¬ 
portation  (about  4  percent),  while  3  percent  walked,  3 
percent  used  other  means,  and  2  percent  worked  at  home. 
Comparing  city  and  suburban  residents,  the  data  indicate 
that  the  rate  of  carpooling  was  higher  among  workers  who 
lived  outside  the  central  city  (20  percent  compared  with  14 
percent),  while  workers  who  lived  in  San  Diego  were  more 


likely  to  use  public  transportation  (about  6  percent)  than 
suburban  residents  (1  percent). 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  A  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  drove  alone  to 
work  in  1975,  while  women  were  somewhat  more  likely  than 
men  to  use  public  transportation  (table  3).  The  difference 
between  males  and  females  in  the  rate  of  carpooling, 
however,  was  not  significant. 

Race.  Black  workers  showed  a  lower  incidence  of  driving 
alone  (about  59  percent)  than  White1  workers  (72  percent), 
and  a  correspondingly  higher  incidence  of  using  public 
transportation  (12  percent  compared  with  3  percent).  In 
addition,  there  is  some  evidence  that  Black  workers  in  the 
San  Diego  SMSA  had  a  higher  rate  of  carpooling  to  work  (23 
percent)  than  White  workers  (17  percent). 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  less 
likely  to  carpool  to  work  and  more  likely  to  use  public 
transportation  than  male  household  heads  in  1975  (table  3), 
but  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  in  the  rate  of 
driving  alone  was  not  significant.  Comparing  working  wives 
with  female  household  heads,  the  data  indicate  that  the  wives 
were  less  likely  to  drive  alone  or  use  public  transit,  and  more 
likely  to  carpool  than  female  heads  of  households.  Twenty- 
two  percent  of  the  working  wives  rode  to  work  in  carpools 
compared  with  about  10  percent  of  the  female  household 
heads. 

Earnings.  Comparing  the  three  major  means  of  trans¬ 
portation,  workers  who  drove  alone  to  work  had  the  highest 
median  earnings  ($9,354),  followed  by  workers  in  carpools 
($8,332)  and  users  of  public  transit  ($4,733). 

1  The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races"  is  referred  to  as 
"White”  in  the  text  for  convenience. 
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TRAVEL  DISTANCE  AND  TRAVEL  TIME 
TO  WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  all 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  about  10  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Mean  distance  to  work 
for  workers  who  used  public  transportation  was  about  8 
miles,  while  workers  who  drove  alone  traveled  about  10  miles 
on  the  average  to  get  to  work.  Workers  in  carpools  had  the 
longest  average  trips  in  San  Diego  in  1975,  almost  13  miles. 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average  com¬ 
muting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  about  19  minutes  in  1975 
(table  5).  Workers  who  drove  alone  spent  an  average  of  18 
minutes  getting  to  work,  while  the  figure  for  carpoolers  was 
22  minutes.  Public  transportation  users,  on  the  other  hand, 
spent  an  average  of  about  35  minutes  getting  to  work. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF 
THE  SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  4,556  sample 
households  in  the  San  Diego  SMSA  were  eligible  to  answer 
the  inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 


The  interviews  resulted  in  responses  from  8,474  workers  14 
years  old  or  over.  A  facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 
1976-77  and  1977-78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  20 
SMSA's;  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeration 
covered  21  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMSA 
samples  resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitan 
households  in  60  SMSA's.  (See  List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey 
Group.)  Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four 
very  large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  hous¬ 
ing  units  equally  divided  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,000 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in 
appendix  A. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel- 
to-Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.* 

Wichita,  Kans. 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 

SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky ,-lnd. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernard ino-Riverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.* 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke, 

Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa.-N .J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 
Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R .1  .- 
Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.* 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


*  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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SMSA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
available  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
III  are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
Travel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976."  No  data  for 
the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
are  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 


1975"  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.  20233. 


Table  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  San  Diego  SMSA 


(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census) 


Place  of  residence 

All 

workers 

Reported  e 

fixed  place  of  work 

No 

fixed 

place 

of 

work 

Place 

of 

work 

not 

reported 

Total 

Inside  the  SMSA 

Outside 

the 

SMSA 

Total 

San  Diego 
city 

Outside 

central 

city 

SMSA . 

569 

513 

510 

305 

205 

4 

52 

3 

San  Diego  city . 

283 

254 

253 

213 

40 

1 

27 

2 

Outside  central  city . 

286 

259 

257 

92 

165 

3 

25 

2 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

SMSA . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

99.3 

59.4 

39.9 

0.7 

[9.2] 

[0.6] 

San  Diego  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

99.5 

83.7 

15.8 

0.5 

[9.6] 

[0.6] 

Outside  central  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

99.0 

35.6 

63.5 

1.0 

[8.9] 

[0.6] 

Note:  Percents  in  brackets,  [],  are  of  all  workers. 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the  San  Diego  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


SMSA 

Percent  distribution 

SMSA 

Means  of  transportation 

Inside 

Outside 

Inside 

Outside 

central  city 

central  city 

central  city 

central  city 

Total 

(cities) 

(cities) 

Total 

(cities ) 

(cities) 

569 

283 

286 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

501 

244 

257 

88.0 

86.4 

89.6 

405 

204 

200 

71.0 

72.3 

70.0 

96 

40 

56 

16.9 

14.1 

19.7 

20 

16 

4 

3.6 

5.8 

1.4 

17 

8 

9 

3.1 

2.9 

3.2 

18 

10 

7 

3.1 

3.6 

2.6 

Bicycle . . 

Motorcycle . . . 

7 

4 

3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.2 

9 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1.5 

0.3 

1.8 

0.5 

1.3 

Works  at  home .................. 

13 

4 

9 

2.2 

1.3 

3.2 

Table  3.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters, 


for  the  San  Diego  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 

All 

Auto  or 

truck 

Public 

Characteristics 

. 

Works 

(thou- 

Drives 

porta- 

Walks 

Other 

at 

sands) 

Total 

alone 

Carpool 

tion 

only 

means 

home 

569 

100.0 

71.1 

16.9 

3.6 

3.1 

3.1 

2.2 

SEX 

355 

100.0 

72.5 

16.4 

2.6 

2.5 

4.1 

1.7 

214 

100.0 

68.8 

17.7 

5.1 

3.9 

1.4 

3.1 

RACE 

549 

100.0 

71.5 

16.7 

3.2 

3.1 

3.2 

2.3 

20 

100.0 

58.8 

23.1 

12.1 

2.5 

1.5 

2.0 

HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 

361 

100.0 

74.6 

15.3 

3.1 

2.5 

2.8 

1.7 

304 

100.0 

74.7 

16.3 

2.2 

2.0 

3.1 

1.7 

57 

100.0 

73.8 

9.8 

8.0 

5.1 

1.4 

1.9 

117 

100.0 

67.6 

22.0 

3.1 

3.2 

0.9 

3.2 

92 

100.0 

61.9 

17.0 

5.9 

5.0 

7.1 

3.2 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or 

4.1 

8.3 

83 

100.0 

67.0 

13.2 

4.2 

3.1 

486 

100.0 

71.8 

17.5 

3.5 

2.9 

3.1 

1.2 

^1  to  5,999 . . 

167 

100.0 

63.8 

17.6 

6.3 

5.4 

4.6 

2.3 

$A  000  to  9,999........ . . 

112 

100.0 

71.3 

19.6 

3.1 

2.6 

2.8 

0.4 

f.in  non  to  14,999............ 

110 

100.0 

77.2 

17.5 

1.6 

0.9 

2.1 

0.6 

it  5  nnn  to  ?a  999 . 

77 

100.0 

80.2 

15.1 

1.3 

0.9 

2.1 

0.5 

19 

100.0 

79.4 

14.4 

0.5 

1.5 

2.1 

2.1 

$8,617 

$9,727 

$9,354 

$8,332 

$4,733 

$4,371 

$5,802 

$5,389 

$7,088 

Mean  earnings . . . 

... 

$10,355 

$9,305 

$5,679 

$3,768 

$7,162 

Table  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for  the  San  Diego  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 
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Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

distance  to  work  (miles) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  1 

1  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

50  or 

more 

All  workers 1 ....... . 

504 

100.0 

6.4 

10.4 

11.5 

26.0 

20.7 

19.0 

5.3 

0.6 

8.7 

9.9 

Drives  alone . 

363 

100.0 

4.0 

10.4 

11.6 

28.4 

21.3 

19.0 

4.8 

0.5 

8.7 

9.9 

Carpool . . . 

91 

100.0 

2.2 

5.5 

11.3 

21.8 

23.1 

26.1 

9.1 

0.9 

11.5 

12.6 

Public  transportation . 

19 

100.0 

1.6 

15.3 

19.6 

29.6 

21.7 

9.5 

2.6 

- 

6.8 

7.9 

Walks  only . . 

16 

100.0 

86.0 

14.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

Other  means . 

15 

100.0 

14.3 

30.5 

13.6 

15.6 

11.0 

10.4 

3.2 

1.9 

3.3 

7.1 

1  Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


Table  5.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Travel  Time  to  Work,  for  the  San  Diego  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  10 

10  to 
14 

15  to 
24 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  or 

more 

All  workers1 . 

504 

100.0 

16.6 

16.3 

39.0 

6.5 

12.9 

6.7 

0.3 

1.7 

18.9 

18.8 

Drives  alone . . 

363 

100.0 

17.1 

17.4 

41.5 

6.4 

11.7 

4.9 

0.2 

0.9 

18.2 

17.7 

Carpool . . 

91 

100.0 

9.7 

13.8 

35.8 

8.8 

17.7 

11.8 

0.6 

1.8 

21.9 

22.0 

Public  transportation... . 

19 

100.0 

5.3 

5.3 

22.8 

2.6 

21.2 

22.8 

1.6 

18.5 

32.8 

35.2 

Walks  only . 

16 

100.0 

55.4 

13.4 

25.5 

0.6 

4.5 

0.6 

- 

_ 

8.6 

9.2 

Other  means . 

15 

100.0 

20.8 

22.7 

35.1 

3.9 

10.4 

5.2 

1.9 

16.3 

17.6 

1 Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


Appendix  A  — Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample  consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMSA,  4,556  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  212  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or,  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  352  units  were 
visited  but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because 
they  were  condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group 
quarters  use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this 
SMSA  there  were  8,542  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of 
these,  68  persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit-issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames— units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe).  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
permit-issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frame— those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in 
the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 

Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory  esti¬ 


mation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  as 
described  below. 

AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedure 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the  probability 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  was 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  to  the 
following  ratio: 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  Weighted  count  of  noninterviewed 

_ housing  units _ + _ housing  units _ __ 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMSA, 
a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  56 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  all 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  This 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  units 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  permit¬ 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  was 
equal  to  the  following: 

1970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 
universe  in  a  cell _ 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1970  housing  units  from  the  cell 

DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplement, 
the  weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation  pro¬ 
cedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for  persons 
in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA  who  did 
not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the  question¬ 
naire.  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  calculated 
separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within  each  sector 
of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  sepa¬ 
rately  for  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  categories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  procedure. 
This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  sample 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  to  an 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  popula¬ 
tion  group.  In  SMSA's  where  there  was  no  evidence  of 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors,  the 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjusted  to 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  differential 
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undercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
performed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
SMSA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
was  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 
Sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

The  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
The  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
weighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
Supplement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
this  SMSA,  a  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated  for 
each  sector. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
adjustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
final  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
overall  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
error  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
obtained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
the  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
population  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
somewhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
SMSA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
population  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  independ¬ 
ent  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

There  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
from  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
errors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

Nonsampling  Errors 

In  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
sources:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
definitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
questions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
information  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in  record¬ 
ing  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
response,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing 
data. 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
bias  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
interviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
have  been  given  by  someone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledge¬ 
able  as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available 
for  the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the 
reference  person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or 
not  the  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is 
satisfactory  to  the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases 
due  to  proxy  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling 
errors,  could  exist  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
their  magnitude  is  unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  Flowever,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AFIS  estimates.  Re¬ 
sults  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the  accuracy 
to  be  expected  in  the  travel-to-work  data  which  was  collected 
as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  8,900 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  13,400  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing"  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  However,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
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nonsampling  error  measured  by  the  standard  error,  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 
standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and  its 
estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sample, 
then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence")  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1 .6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 
specific  item. 

Tables  A-1  and  A-2  present  the  standard  errors  appli¬ 
cable  to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of 
persons  14  years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  for 
estimates  not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear 
interpolation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  of 
standard  errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These 


estimates  of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  over¬ 
estimates  of  the  true  standard  errors. 

Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the  Standard 
Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  214,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  an 
estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  4,890.  Consequently, 
the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is 
from  209,110  to  218,890.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the 
average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of  female 
workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be 
correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples. 
Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average  estimate, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the  interval 
from  206,180  to  221,820  workers  with  90-percent  con¬ 
fidence  and  within  the  interval  from  204,220  to  223,780 
with  95-percent  confidence. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  of  the  214,000  female  workers, 
5.1  percent  commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation. 
Interpolation  in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  this  percent  is  approximately  0.6  percent¬ 
age  points.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval, 
as  shown  by  these  data,  is  from  4.5  to  5.7  percent;  the 
90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  4.1  to  6.1  percent; 
and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  3.9  to  6.3 
percent. 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  between 
estimates  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimate 
considered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  in 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  and 
uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area.  However,  if 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two  char¬ 
acteristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true  standard 
error;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation,  the 
formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the 
Standard  Error  of  a  Difference 

In  1975,  2.6  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMSA 
commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation.  Thus,  the 
apparent  difference,  as  shown  by  these  data,  between  the 
percentage  of  public  transportation  use  between  males  and 
females  is  2.5  percent.  Table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  the 
standard  error  of  2.6  percent  on  a  base  of  355,000  is 
approximately  0.3  percent,  while  the  standard  error  of  5.1 
percent  is  approximately  0.6  percent.  Therefore,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimated  difference  of  2.5  percent  is 
about 
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Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the  2.5 
percent  difference  is  from  1.8  to  3.2  percent.  Therefore,  a 
conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this  difference, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a  range 
computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68 
percent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  1.4  to  3.6  percent,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  1.1  to  3.9  percent. 
Thus,  we  can  conclude  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the 
percentage  of  female  workers  who  used  public  transportation 
in  1975  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  male  workers  who 
used  transit,  since  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  does 
not  include  zero  or  negative  values. 

Standard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
estimated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
as  well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
interval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
stated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
complete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
procedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
limits  on  sample  data: 

1.  Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 

2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1 . 

3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

A  two-standard-error  confidence  interval  may  be  determined 
by  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
minus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  a 
Confidence  Interval  for  a  Median 

Table  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time  to 
work  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was  18.2 
minutes. 

1.  Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  363,000  is  found  to  be  about  1.0 
percent. 

2.  A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  50  percent  item  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields 
percent  limits  48.0  and  52.0. 

3.  The  median  interval  is  1 5  to  24  minutes  (14.5  to  24.5).  It 
can  be  seen  that  34.5  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  41.5  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itself.  Thus,  the  lower  limit  on 
the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 

/ 48.0-34.5 
\  41.5 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  interpolation 
to  be  about 


Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  1  7.8  to  1 8.7  minutes. 

Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula: 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  140.5  for  this  SMSA,  146.2  for  the  central  city,  and 
136.0  for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S2,  is  given  by 

c  __  /  c 

S2  =  S  p.X. 2  -  I  2 

i=1  '  '  l  i=1 

where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  Pj  is  the  estimated 
proportion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  ^  and  Zj  are 
the  lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively,  for 
Z.  ,  Z. 

_  i-1+i 

group  i;  and  x  j  = - - — ,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 

representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average 
value  is 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the 
Standard  Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 

Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mean  travel  time  for 
persons  driving  alonein  1975-76  was  17.7  minutes.  The  values 
of  Pj  and  Xj  for  each  group  are  shown  below: 


Class  Interval 

P. 

X. 

i 

Less  than  10  min. 

.171 

4.5 

10  to  14  min. 

.174 

12.0 

15  to  24  min. 

.415 

19.5 

25  to  29  min. 

.064 

27.0 

30  to  34  min. 

.117 

32.0 

35  to  49  min. 

.049 

42.0 

50  to  59  min. 

.002 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more 

.009 

90.0 

14.5  +  (24.5-  14.5) 


14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5) 
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The  variance  S2  is  equal  to 


141.4  I  =  0.2  minutes 


=  141.4 


8  -  /8  -V 

S2  =  Z  P.X. 2  /  2  P.X.  1  =  141.4 

m  "  r  7 

The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  140.5.  Thus  the  standard  error 
on  17.7  minutes, o-,  is  calculated  to  be 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  from  17.5  to  17.9  minutes,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  17.4  to  18.0  minutes,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  17.3  to  18.1  minutes. 


Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  San  Diego,  Calif.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of  the 
SMSA,and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


(68  chances  out  of  100.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

0 . 

140 

150 

140 

25,000 . 

1,850 

1,870 

1,800 

100 . 

140 

150 

140 

50,000 . 

2,590 

2,580 

2,490 

200 . 

170 

170 

160 

75,000 . 

3,140 

3,080 

2,980 

500 . 

270 

270 

260 

100,000 . 

3,580 

3,460 

3,360 

700 . 

310 

320 

310 

150,000 . 

4,280 

4,000 

3,900 

1,000 . 

370 

380 

370 

250,000 . 

5,240 

4,480 

4,420 

2,500 . 

590 

600 

580 

500,000 . 

6,280 

2,670 

3,160 

5,000 . 

840 

850 

820 

1,000,000 . 

4,160 

- 

- 

10,000 . 

1,180 

1,200 

1,160 

Table  A-2.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  San  Diego,  Calif.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of  the 
SMSA, and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


Base  of  percentage 

Estimated 

percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

100 . 

58.4 

58.4 

58.4 

58.4 

58.4 

59.3 

200 . 

41.3 

41.3 

41.3 

41.3 

41.3 

41.9 

500 . 

21.9 

21.9 

21.9 

21.9 

23.0 

26.5 

700 . 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

19.4 

22.4 

1,000 . 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

16.2 

18.7 

2,500 . 

5.3 

5.3 

5.3 

7.1 

10.3 

11.9 

5,000 . 

2.7 

2.7 

3.7 

5.0 

7.3 

8.4 

10,000 . 

1.4 

1.4 

2.6 

3.6 

5.1 

5.9 

25,000 . 

0.6 

0.7 

1.6 

2.2 

3.2 

3.7 

50,000 . 

0.3 

0.5 

1.2 

1.6 

2.3 

2.7 

75,000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.9 

1.3 

1.9 

2.2 

100,000 . 

0.14 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.6 

1.9 

150,000 . 

0.09 

0.3 

0.7 

0.9 

1.3 

1.5 

250,000 . 

0.06 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

500,000 . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

1,000,000 . 

0.01 

0.12 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Appendix  B — Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


Line  number 
of  person 


Line  number 
of  respondent 


If  last  worktr  In  thlt  houtthold,  mark  thin  box  ■ 


*□ 


7a.  What  is  ... 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

©  ,  □  Truck  . 

2  0  Car  or  carpool 


;} 


1  0  Drives  alone  -  skip  to  8a 

2  0  Shares  driving  .... 

3  0  Drives  others . 


4  0  Rides  with  someone  else 

5  0  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  8a 

6  0  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  12a 

7  0  Railroad 

a  0  Subway  or  elevated 
9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 
io0  Taxicab 

11  0  Motorcycle 
i3  0  Bicycle 

1 2  0  Other  means  -  specify 


►  Skip  to  7c 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 
to  work? 


©  i0  Yes 


2  0  No  -  Skip  to  8a 


c.  How  many  people,  including  . . . ,  usually  ride  in  the 
car  to  work? 


.Number 


8a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 

(246)  i  0  Yes  -  Skip  to  8c  2  0  No 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 

begin  work  each  day? 


©  3  0  Yes 


4  0  No  -  Skip  to  12a 


c.  Where  is  ... ’s  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 


L.  1  I  I  i  L 


J  I  I  I  I  l  i  I  I  L 


Lilli  L 


1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  are  not 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center  name, 
or  other  physical  location  description. 


J_ l l_ I  L 


J  I  I  l  I  i  i  i  i  i 


l  I  I  I  J  L 


-L  1  1  l  t  1  l  I  L 


(3)  Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 

l—t.  1  l  l  l  I  l  l  l  I  I  i  i  i  i 


I  l  l  l  i 


L.  1  I  I  I  L 


L 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


(4)  Name  of  city,  town,  village,  borough,  etc. 

-1—  1  1  I — 1  |  I  |  I  I  | I  i  i  i  i  i 


I  I  l  I  i  i 


Place 

type  h 


till  I  L 


(5)  County 

L— 1  l  I  I — l l — l l_ 1  1  l  l  l  l  l 


State 

J _ L 


ZIP  code 

J — I _ I L 


1.  1 


8d.  Was  . .  .’s  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 

(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  8c(4)? 

(248)  i0  Yes  2  0  No  3  0  Don't  know 


9.  What  time  does  . . .  usually  leave  for  work? 

©  _ Time 

@)  i0a.m. 

20  p.m. 


10.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  ...  to  get  from  home  to  work? 

(©  Minutes 


11.  What  is  ... ’s  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 


.Miles 


OR 


o0  Less  than  1  mile 


12a.  In  the  last  year,  has  . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 
transportation  to  work? 


253)  i  0  Yes  2  0  No  -  Skip  to  13 


b.  What  was . . . 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 


1  0  Truck . 

2  0  Car  or  carpool  J  ~7 

1  0  Drove  alone 

2  0  Shared  driving 

3  0  Drove  others 

4  0  Rode  with  someone  else 

5  0  Walked  only 

6  0  Worked  at  home 

7  0  Railroad 

a  0  Subway  or  elevated 

9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  0  Taxicab 

11  0  Motorcycle 
13  £]  Bicycle 

1 2  0  Other  means  -  specify 


13.  If  “Yes”  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  ... ’s  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 
. . .  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 

(256)  i  0  Much  more  satisfied 

2  0  More  satisfied 

3  0  About  the  same  satisfaction 

4  0  Less  satisfied 

5  0  Much  less  satisfied 

6  0  Don’t  know 

7  0  Did  not  work  last  year 


If  “No"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  ...  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
mote,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  6c,  7a,  7b,  10 
INTERVIEWER  }  and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a— e 
on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnai re. 
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Appendix  C  — Definitions  and  Explanations 


Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  pro¬ 
fessional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
the  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
activities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
taking  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
usual  place-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
the  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

IMo  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location  to 
begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  “automobile''  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?"). 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  England 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  of 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the 
central  city  or  cities. 
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Central  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
the  following  criteria : 

1.  The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

2.  One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

Suburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
areas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,"  "suburban  area," 
or  "in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
used  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
the  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

Race.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
workers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
combined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
are  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
determination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
observation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
(2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  head 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  in 
the  last  1 2  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips, 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to  or 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  " means  "not  applicable." 
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thers  incipient;  in  general  the  decrease  is  no 
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This  publication  presents  reported  and  estimated 
demographic  data  for  the  200  countries  of  the 
world  with  a  population  of  at  least  5,000  persons, 
and  for  world  regions.  Benchmark,  or  hard,  data 
for  each  country  include  the  enumerated  and 
adjusted  population  from  the  latest  census  or 
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country  for  1977  as  well  as  birth  and  death  rates 
and  the  annual  rate  of  growth  tor  1976  are  shown. 
All  benchmark  data  and  projected  estimates  are 
annotated,  and  major  sources  are  listed.  Also 
included  for  each  country  are  population  figures 
for  each  census  taken  since  1950,  and  an  annual 
series  of  population  estimates  for  the  years  1950 
to  1977. 
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Selected  Characteristics  of  T ravel  to  Work  in 
the  Miami  SMSA:  1975 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data  for 
selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's), 
from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT).  The  AHS  is 
conducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  interviews 
of  households  in  the  Miami  SMSA  completed  during  the 
period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976.  Preliminary 
data  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  covering  the  first 
4  months  of  the  period,  were  previously  published  in  Series 
P-23,  No.  68,  “Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in 
21  Metropolitan  Areas:  1975." 

MAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

The  largest  commuting  flow  in  the  Miami  SMSA  in  1975, 
about  265,000  workers,  was  comprised  of  persons  who  both 
lived  and  worked  in  the  suburbs  (table  1).  In  comparison, 
about  86,000  of  the  persons  who  lived  in  the  suburbs 
commuted  into  Miami  to  work.  Among  the  residents  of 
Miami  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  lived  and  worked  in  the  city  (67,000),  was  greater  than 
the  number  who  made  the  reverse  trip  from  the  city  to 
suburban  employment  (61,000). 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Of  the  approximately  543,000  workers  living  in  the  Miami 
SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey  results  show  that  the  majority  (66 
percent)  usually  drove  to  work  alone  (table  2).  The  pro¬ 
portion  who  carpooled  to  work  (21  percent)  was  much  larger 
than  the  proportion  who  used  public  transportation  (7 
percent),  while  about  4  percent  walked,  and  1  percent  each 
used  other  means  and  worked  at  home.  Workers  who  lived  in 
the  suburbs  were  more  likely  to  drive  alone  to  work  (70 
percent)  than  residents  of  the  city  (56  percent),  while 


workers  who  lived  in  Miami  were  more  likely  to  use  public 
transportation  (14  percent)  than  suburban  residents  (5 
percent). 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  A  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  drove  alone  to 
work  in  1975,  while  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
carpool  or  use  public  transportation  (table  3). 

Race.  Black  workers  showed  a  lower  incidence  of  driving 
alone  (about  55  percent)  than  White1  workers  (68  percent), 
and  a  correspondingly  higher  incidence  of  using  public 
transportation  (20  percent  compared  with  5  percent).  The 
difference  between  Black  workers  and  White  workers  in  the 
rate  of  carpooling,  however,  was  not  significant  (table  3). 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  less 
likely  to  drive  alone  to  work  and  more  likely  to  use  public 
transportation  than  male  household  heads  in  1975  (table  3). 
Comparing  working  wives  with  female  household  heads,  the 
data  indicate  that  the  latter  were  more  likely  to  drive  alone 
or  use  public  transit,  and  less  likely  to  carpool  than  working 
wives.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  female  household  heads 
carpooled  to  work,  compared  with  31  percent  of  the  working 
wives. 

Earnings.  Comparing  the  three  most  widely  used  means  of 
transportation,  workers  who  drove  alone  to  work  had  the 
highest  median  earnings  ($9,233),  followed  by  workers  in 
carpools  ($6,1 16)  and  users  of  public  transit  ($4,704). 


1  The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races”  is  referred  to  as 
"White"  in  the  text  for  convenience. 
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TRAVEL  DISTANCE  AND  TRAVEL  TIME 
TO  WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  all 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  about  9  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Workers  who  drove 
alone  or  who  used  public  transportation  traveled  about  the 
average  distance  to  get  to  work,  while  workers  in  carpools 
traveled  slightly  farther  (10  miles). 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average  com¬ 
muting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  about  22  minutes  in  1975 
(table  5).  Workers  who  drove  alone  spent  an  average  of  20 
minutes  getting  to  work,  while  the  figure  for  those  who 
carpooled  was  23  minutes.  Public  transportation  users,  on 
the  other  hand,  spent  an  average  of  about  44  minutes  getting 
to  work. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  4,537  sample 
households  in  the  Miami  SMSA  were  eligible  to  answer  the 
inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  The 
interviews  resulted  in  responses  from  8,227  workers  14  years 


old  or  over.  A  facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 
1976-77  and  1977-78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  20 
SMSA's;  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeration 
covered  21  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMSA 
samples  resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitan 
households  in  60  SMSA's.  (See  List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey 
Group.)  Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four 
very  large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  hous¬ 
ing  units  equally  divided  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,000 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in 
appendix  A. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel- 
to-Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.* 
Wichita,  Kans. 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 

SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky ,-lnd. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N .Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif .* 
Springfield -Chicopee -Holyoke, 

Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown -Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa.-NJ. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 
Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R .1  .- 

Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.* 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


*  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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SMSA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
available  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
III  are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  “Selected  Characteristics  of 
Travel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976."  No  data  for 
the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
are  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 


1975"  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.  20233. 


Table  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  Miami  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census) 


Place  of  residence 

All 

workers 

Reported  a  fixed  place  of  work 

No 

fixed 

place 

of 

work 

Place 

of 

work 

not 

reported 

Total 

Inside  the  SMSA 

Outside 

the 

SMSA 

Total 

Miami 

city 

Outside 

central 

city 

SMSA . 

543 

490 

479 

152 

326 

11 

50 

3 

Miami  city . 

141 

130 

128 

67 

61 

2 

10 

1 

Outside  central  city . 

402 

360 

351 

86 

265 

9 

40 

2 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

SMSA . 

[ioo.o] 

100.0 

97.8 

31.1 

66.6 

2.2 

[9.2] 

[0.5] 

Miami  city . 

[ioo.o] 

100.0 

98.7 

51.5 

47.2 

1.3 

[7.3] 

’0.6] 

Outside  central  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

97.4 

23.8 

73.6 

2.6 

[9.9] 

M 

Note:  Percents  in  brackets,  [  ],  are  of  all  workers. 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the  Miami  SMSA 


(Workers  14  years  old  and  over. 


Means  of  transportation 


All  workers .... 

Auto  or  truck . . 

Drives  alone ....... 

Carpool . 

Public  transportation 

Walks  only . 

Other  means .......... 

Bicycle . . 

Motorcycle ......... 

All  other  means.... 

Works  at  home ........ 


Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


SMSA 

Percent  distribution 

SMSA 

Inside 

Outside 

Inside 

Outside 

central  city 

central  city 

central  city 

central  city 

Total 

(cities) 

(cities) 

Total 

(cities ) 

(cities) 

543 

141 

402 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

473 

113 

361 

87.2 

80.1 

89.7 

361 

78 

283 

66.4 

55.7 

70.3 

112 

34 

78 

20.7 

24.5 

19.4 

38 

19 

19 

7.0 

13.8 

4.7 

19 

7 

12 

3.5 

4.6 

3.1 

6 

1 

5 

1.1 

0.6 

1.3 

2 

1 

1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

3 

_ 

3 

0.6 

- 

0.7 

1 

_ 

1 

0.2 

- 

0.2 

7 

1 

5 

1.2 

0.9 

1.3 

Table  3.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters, 
for  the  Miami  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Characteristics 


All  workers ...... 

SEX 

Male . 

Female . 

RACE 

White  and  other  . 

Black . 

HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 

Head . . 

Male . . . 

Female . . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  member. . 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or 

not  reported . 

With  earnings . 

$1  to  5,999 . 

$6,000  to  9,999 . 

$10,000  to  14,999... 
$15,000  to  24,999... 
$25,000  or  more  . . . . 

Median  earnings . . 

Mean  earnings . 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 


All 

workers 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Auto  or 

truck 

Public 

trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 

Walks 

only 

Other 

means 

Works 

at 

home 

Total 

Drives 

alone 

Carpool 

543 

100.0 

66.4 

20.7 

7.0 

3.5 

i.i 

1.2 

314 

100.0 

72.6 

17.1 

4.2 

3.1 

1.7 

1.2 

228 

100.0 

57.9 

25.6 

10.9 

3.9 

0.4 

1.2 

460 

100.0 

68.4 

21.0 

4.7 

3.4 

1.1 

1.4 

83 

100.0 

55.4 

19.1 

20.3 

3.9 

1.1 

0.1 

332 

100.0 

73.1 

15.4 

6.1 

3.0 

1.2 

1.2 

266 

100.0 

75.6 

15.5 

3.7 

2.6 

1.3 

1.3 

66 

100.0 

62.8 

15.0 

15.5 

4.7 

0 . 6 

1.1 

119 

100.0 

57.1 

31.1 

7.1 

3.6 

0.1 

1.0 

92 

100.0 

54.8 

26.2 

10.6 

4.9 

2.3 

1.4 

60 

100.0 

60.7 

21.1 

7.0 

4.8 

1.3 

5.3 

482 

100.0 

67.2 

20.6 

7.0 

3.3 

1.1 

0.7 

180 

100.0 

52.2 

27.2 

12.8 

5.4 

1.3 

1.1 

122 

100.0 

68.2 

21.1 

6.1 

3.8 

0.3 

0 . 6 

103 

100.0 

80.0 

15.1 

1.9 

1.5 

1.4 

0.4 

62 

100.0 

82.4 

12.7 

2.4 

0.5 

1.5 

0.5 

16 

100.0 

87.0 

10.5 

0.6 

“ 

1.9 

$7,788 

$9,233 

$6, 116 

$4,704 

$4,766 

$7,862 

$4,780 

$9^317 

$10,475 

$7,766 

$5,221 

$5,039 

$9,277 

$5,516 

Table  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for  the  Miami  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

distance  to  work  (miles) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  1 

1  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

50  or 

more 

All  workers1 . . 

486 

100.0 

7.5 

10.5 

14.7 

28.3 

20.3 

15.2 

3.3 

0.2 

7.5 

m 

00 

Drives  alone . 

322 

100.0 

4.1 

11.5 

14.4 

30.2 

21.0 

15.6 

3.1 

0.1 

7.8 

8.6 

Carpool . 

106 

100.0 

4.8 

8.8 

15.9 

26.9 

22.8 

15.2 

4.9 

0.6 

8.3 

9.5 

Public  transportation . 

35 

100.0 

2.0 

7.1 

20.4 

30.9 

18.1 

19.0 

2.5 

- 

7.8 

8.6 

Walks  only . 

18 

100.0 

91.8 

7.7 

- 

1.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Other  means . 

5 

100.0 

18.9 

18.9 

20.8 

13.2 

9.4 

17.0 

- 

3.5 

6.2 

'Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


Table  5.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Travel  Time  to  Work,  for  the  Miami  SMSA 


(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  10 

10  to 
14 

15  to 
24 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  or 

more 

All  workers1 . 

486 

100.0 

13.7 

13.4 

34.6 

6.3 

17.0 

9.8 

0.9 

4.2 

21.1 

22.3 

Drives  alone . 

322 

100.0 

13.0 

14.5 

38.2 

6.7 

16.7 

8.9 

0.6 

1.5 

20.4 

20.4 

Carpool . 

106 

100.0 

11.3 

11.3 

34.3 

6.1 

19.1 

13.0 

1.0 

4.0 

22.5 

23.3 

Public  transportation. . 

35 

100.0 

2.3 

4.8 

15.0 

5.9 

22.7 

13.3 

4.0 

32.3 

34.4 

43.8 

Walks  only . 

18 

100.0 

58.8 

21.4 

13.2 

0.5 

3.3 

1.6 

- 

1.1 

8.2 

9.6 

Other  means . 

5 

100.0 

26.4 

17.0 

24.5 

5.7 

9.4 

11.3 

1.9 

- 

16.5 

17.9 

1 Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


Appendix  A  — Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample  consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMSA,  4,537  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  216  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  473  units  were 
visited  but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because 
they  were  condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group 
quarters  use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this 
SMSA  there  were  8,248  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of 
these,  21  persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel- 
to-Work  Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit-issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames-units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe).  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
permit-issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frame_those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in  the 
AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory  esti¬ 


mation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  as 
described  below. 

AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedure 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the  probability 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  was 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  to  the 
following  ratio: 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  Weighted  count  of  noninterviev\«d 

housing  units _ + _ housing  units _ __ 

Weighted  count  of  interviev\ed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMSA, 
a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  56 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  all 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  This 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  units 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  permit¬ 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  was 
equal  to  the  following: 

1970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 

_ universe  in  a  cell _ _____ 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1970  housing  units  from  the  cell 

DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplement, 
the  weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation  pro¬ 
cedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for  persons 
in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA  who  did 
not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the  question¬ 
naire.  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  calculated 
separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within  each  sector 
of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was  computed 
separately  for  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  categories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  procedure. 
This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  sample 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  to  an 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  popu¬ 
lation  group.  In  SMSA's  where  there  was  no  evidence  of 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors,  the 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjusted  to 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  differential 
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undercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
performed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
SMSA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
was  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

Sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

The  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
The  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
weighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
Supplement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
this  SMSA,  a  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated  for 
each  sector. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
adjustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
final  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
overall  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
error  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
obtained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
the  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
population  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
somewhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
SMSA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
population  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  in¬ 
dependent  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

There  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
from  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
errors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

Nonsampling  Errors 

In  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
sources:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
definitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
questions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
information  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in 
recording  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
response,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing 
data. 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
bias  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
interviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
have  been  given  by  someone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledge¬ 
able  as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available 
for  the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the 
reference  person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or 
not  the  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is 
satisfactory  to  the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases 
due  to  proxy  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling 
errors,  could  exist  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
their  magnitude  is  unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates. 
Results  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the 
accuracy  to  be  expected  in  the  travel-to-work  data  which  was 
collected  as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed 
description  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for 
1975. 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  17,100 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  5,300  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1 975  AHS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing"  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  However,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
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nonsampling  error  measured  by  the  standard  error,  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 
standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under 
essentially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and 
its  estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each 
sample,  then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence")  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1.6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 
specific  item. 

Tables  A-1  and  A-2  present  the  standard  errors 
applicable  to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of 
persons  14  years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  for 
estimates  not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear 
interpolation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  of 
standard  errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These 


estimates  of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  over¬ 
estimates  of  the  true  standard  errors. 


Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the  Standard  Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  228,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  an 
estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  5,000.  Consequently, 
the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is 
from  223,000  to  233,000.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the 
average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of  female 
workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be 
correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples. 
Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average  estimate, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the  interval 
from  220,000  to  236,000  workers  with  90-percent  con¬ 
fidence  and  within  the  interval  from  218,000  to  238,000 
with  95-percent  confidence. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  of  the  228,000  female  workers, 
10.9  percent  commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation. 
Interpolation  in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  this  percent  is  approximately  0.8  per¬ 
centage  points.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence 
interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is  from  10.1  to  11.7 
percent;  the  90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  9.6  to 
12.2  percent;  and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from 
9.3  to  12.5  percent. 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  between 
estimates  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimate 
considered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  in 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  and 
uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area.  However,  if 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two  charac¬ 
teristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true  standard 
error;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation,  the 
formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  a  Difference 

In  1975,  4.2  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMSA 
commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation.  Thus,  the 
apparent  difference,  as  shown  by  these  data,  between  male 
and  female  public  transportation  use  is  6.7  percent.  Table 
A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  the  standard  error  of  4.2  percent 
on  a  base  of  314,000  is  approximately  0.4,  while  the 
standard  error  of  10.9  percent  is  approximately  0.8  percent. 
Therefore,  the  standard  error  of  the  estimated  difference  of 
6.7  percent  is  about 

0.9=  \](0A)2  +  (0.8) 2 
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Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the 
6.7  percent  difference  is  from  5.8  to  7.6  percent.  Therefore, 
a  conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this  difference, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a  range 
computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68 
percent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  5.3  to  8.1  percent,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  4.9  to  8.5  percent. 
Thus,  we  can  conclude  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the 
percentage  of  female  workers  who  used  public  transportation 
in  1975  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  male  workers  who 
used  transit,  since  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  does 
not  include  zero  or  negative  values. 

Standard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
estimated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
as  well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
interval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
stated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
complete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
procedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
limits  on  sample  data: 

1.  Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 

2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1 . 

3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

A  two-standard-error  confidence  interval  may  be  determined 
by  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
minus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  a  Confidence 
Interval  for  a  Median 

Table  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time  to 
work  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was  20.4 
minutes. 

1.  Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  322,000  is  found  to  be  about  1.1 
percent. 

2.  A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  50  percent  item  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields 
percent  limits  47.8  and  52.2. 

3.  The  median  interval  is  1 5  to  24  minutes  (14.5  to  24.5).  It 
can  be  seen  that  27.5  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  38.2  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itself.  Thus,  the  lower  limit  on 
the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 

14.5+  (24.5-1 4.5)  =  19.8 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  interpolatior 
to  be  about 

14.5  +  (24.5-14.5)  (5^~ ^  =  20.8 

Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  19.8  to  20.8  minutes. 

Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula: 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  139.3  for  this  SMSA,  130.0  for  the  central  city,  and 
144.0  for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S2,  is  given  by 

;  ;*) 

where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  Pj  is  the  estimated 
proportion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  Z-  ^  and  Zf  are 
the  lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively,  for 

Vi  +  Zi 

group  i;  and  Xj  =  - 2  ’  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 

representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average 
value  is 

c  2  c —  1 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 

Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mean  travel  time  for 
persons  driving  alone  in  1975-76  was  20.4  minutes.  The 
values  of  Pj  and  Xj  for  each  group  are  shown  below: 


Class  Interval 

A 

A 

Less  than  10  min. 

.130 

4.5 

10  to  14  min. 

.145 

12.0 

1 5  to  24  min. 

.382 

19.5 

25  to  29  min. 

.067 

27.0 

30  to  34  min. 

.167 

32.0 

35  to  49  min. 

.089 

42.0 

50  to  59  min. 

.006 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more 

.015 

90.0 
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The  variance  S2  is  equal  to 

8  _  /  8 

S2=  2  PjX; 2-(  2  Pj 

i  =  1  \i  =  1 

The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  139.3.  Thus  the  standard  error 
on  20.4  minutes,  a-,  is  calculated  to  be 


w 


139.3 

322,000 


( 1 85.8) 


=  0.3  minutes 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is 
estimated  to  be  from  20.1  to  20.7  minutes,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  19.9  to  20.9  minutes,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  19.8  to  21.0  minutes. 


Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  Miami,  Fla.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of  the  SMSA, 
and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


(68  chances  out  of  100.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

Size  of  estimate 

Standard  err< 

or 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

0 . 

140 

130 

140 

25,000 . 

1,850 

1,730 

1,870 

100 . 

140 

130 

140 

50,000 . 

2,580 

2,330 

2,600 

200 . 

170 

160 

170 

75,000 . 

3,120 

2,700 

3,140 

500 . 

260 

250 

270 

100,000 . 

3,560 

2,940 

3,560 

700 . 

310 

300 

320 

150,000 . 

4,260 

3,110 

4,210 

1,000 . 

370 

360 

380 

250,000 . 

5,210 

2,280 

5,020 

2,500 . 

590 

570 

600 

500,000 . 

6,240 

- 

5,370 

5,000 . 

830 

800 

850 

800,000 . 

5,720 

“ 

2,180 

10,000 . 

1,170 

1,120 

1,190 

1,000,000 . 

4,030 

' 

Table  A-2.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  Miami,  Fla.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of  the  SMSA, 
and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


Appendix  B— Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


_ine  number 
of  person 


T 


!® 


Line  number 
of  respondent 


If  laat  worker  In  thla  household,  mark  thla  boa  ■ 


8d.  Was  . .  .’s  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 

(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  8c( 4)? 

(248)  i  □  Yes  2  0  No  3  0  Don't  know 


7a.  What  is  ... ’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 


242)  ,  □  Truck . 


® 


2  □  Car  or  carpool  J 

1  □  Drives  alone  -  Skip  to  ea 

2  □  Shares  driving  . . . 

3Q  Drives  others .... 

«□  Rides  with  someone  else 

s  □  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  8a 

6  □  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  12a 

7  Q  Railroad 
s  □  Subway  or  elevated 
9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 
to  □  Taxicab 
tt  □  Motorcycle 
13  □  Bicycle 

1 2  0  Other  means  -  Specify 


la 

.} 


Skip  to  7c 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 
to  work? 


@)  i  □  Yes 


2  □  No  -  Skip  to  8a 


c.  How  many  people,  including  ....  usually  ride  in  the 
car  to  work? 


.Number 


8a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 

(246)  i  [~1  Yes  -  Skip  to  8c  2  0NO 


b.  Does . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 
begin  work  each  day? 


@  30  Yes 


4  0  No  -  Skip  to  12a 


c.  Where  is  ... 's  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 !  1  i J_ I  1  1  1  1  1 


1  1  1  1  1  1  I  I _ I _ I  1  1 _ I  1  I — I — I — L 

(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  are  not 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center  name, 
or  other  physical  location  description. 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1_ l_ 1_ 1_ I_ l_ I_ 1 — I — I — I — L 


l  I  1  I _ I _ I I _ I _ I _ 1  l-J _ 1  1  I — I — L 

(3)  Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 


1  1  1 


J  L 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  1--L 


I  I  I  I  1  1 


I  l  I  I  I  L 


J  L 


1  I  J. 


(4)  Name  of  city,  town,  village,  borough,  etc. 


1111  L 


1  1  1  1  l  1 


i 


J  L 


Place 

type 


I  L  1  1— L L 


I  I  I  I  I  1 


(5)  County 

I  I  l  I  I  I  L 


State  ZIP  code 
1  i-.l  .L I _ I — L 


1  1  1  J  till  ■ L 


9.  What  time  does . . .  usually  leave  for  work? 


Time 


@  1  □  a.m. 

zQp.m. 


0.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  ...  to  get  from  home  to  work? 


.Minutes 


1.  What  is  ... 's  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 


.Miles 


OR 


(>□  Less  than  1  mile 


2a.  In  the  last  year,  has . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 

transportation  to  work? 

(253)  1  □  Yes  2  □  No  -  Skip  to  13 


b.  What  was  . . . 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 


© 

© 


1  0  Truck . "Y 

2  0  Car  or  carpool  J  "7 

'  1  0  Drove  alone 

2  0  Shared  driving 

3  0  Drove  others 

4  0  Rode  with  someone  else 

5  0  Walked  only 

6  0  Worked  at  home 

7  0  Railroad 

s  0  Subway  or  elevated 
9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 
io0  Taxicab 

11  0  Motorcycle 
i3  0  Bicycle 

1 2  0  Other  means  -  Specify - 

■  ■  ”i  ~~~~~ 


13.  If  "Yes”  marked  in  12a  -ask 
Compared  to  ... 's  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 
...  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 

* 

256)  1  0  Much  more  satisfied 

2  0  More  satisfied 

3  0  About  the  same  satisfaction 

4  0  Less  satisfied 

5  0  Much  less  satisfied 

6  0  Don't  know 

7  0  Did  not  work  last  year 


If  "No"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  ...  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
more,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  6c,  7a,  7b,  10 
INTERVIEWER  )  and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a-e 
on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnaire. _ 
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Appendix  C  — Definitions  and  Explanations 


Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  pro¬ 
fessional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
the  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
activities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
taking  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
usual  place-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
the  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

No  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location  to 
begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  “automobile''  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  “truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?"). 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  England 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  of 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the 
central  city  or  cities. 
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Central  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

2.  One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

Suburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
areas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,"  "suburban  area," 
or  "in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
used  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
the  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

Race.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
workers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
combined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
are  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
determination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
observation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
(2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  head 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  in 
the  last  12  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips, 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to  or 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  " means  "not  applicable." 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data  for 
selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's), 
from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT).  The  AHS  is 
conducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  interviews 
of  households  in  the  Cincinnati  SMSA  completed  during  the 
period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976.  Preliminary 
data  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  covering  the  first 
4  months  of  the  period,  were  previously  published  in  Series 
P-23,  No.  68,  "Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in 
21  Metropolitan  Areas:  1975." 

MAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

The  largest  commuting  flow  in  the  Cincinnati  SMSA  in  1975, 
about  219,000  workers,  was  comprised  of  persons  who  both 
lived  and  worked  in  the  suburbs  (table  1).  In  contrast,  about 
113,000  of  the  workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  worked  in 
Cincinnati  city.  Among  residents  of  the  city,  about  102,000 
persons  lived  and  worked  in  Cincinnati,  while  about  37,000 
of  the  workers  who  lived  in  Cincinnati  made  the  reverse  trip 
from  the  city  to  suburban  employment.  Five  percent  of  the 
suburban  workers  commuted  to  worksites  outside  the 
Cincinnati  SMSA,  while  the  figure  for  workers  who  lived  in 
the  city  was  about  1  percent. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Of  the  approximately  541,000  workers  living  in  the 
Cincinnati  SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey  results  show  that  the 
majority  (68  percent)  usually  drove  to  work  alone  (table  2). 
The  proportion  who  carpooled  to  work  (20  percent)  was 
much  larger  than  the  proportion  who  used  public  transporta¬ 
tion  (about  6  percent),  while  4  percent  walked,  2  percent 
worked  at  home,  and  1  percent  used  other  means.  Workers 


who  lived  in  the  suburbs  were  more  likely  to  drive  alone  to 
work  (71  percent)  than  residents  of  the  city  (60  percent), 
while  workers  who  lived  in  Cincinnati  were  more  likely  to 
use  public  transportation  (8  percent)  than  suburban  residents 
(4  percent). 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  A  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  drove  alone  to 
work  in  1975,  while  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
carpool  or  use  public  transportation  (table  3). 

Race.  Black  workers  showed  a  lower  incidence  of  driving 
alone  (57  percent)  than  White1  workers  (about  69  percent), 
and  a  correspondingly  higher  incidence  of  using  public 
transportation  (17  percent  compared  with  5  percent).  The 
proportions  of  Black  workers  and  White  workers  who 
traveled  in  carpools,  however,  were  not  significantly  different 
(table  3). 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  much 
less  likely  to  drive  alone  to  work  and  much  more  likely  to 
use  public  transportation  than  male  household  heads  in  1975 
(table  3).  Comparing  working  wives  with  female  household 
heads,  the  data  indicate  that  the  wives  were  more  likely  to 
drive  alone  or  carpool,  and  less  likely  to  use  public  transit 
than  female  heads  of  households.  Nineteen  percent  of  the  fe¬ 
male  heads  used  public  transportation  compared  with  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  working  wives. 

Earnings.  Comparing  the  three  most  widely  used  means  of 
transportation,  workers  who  drove  alone  to  work  had  the 
highest  median  earnings  ($10,053),  followed  by  workers  in 
carpools  ($8,072)  and  users  of  public  transit  ($5,618). 


1  The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races"  is  referred  to  as 
"White"  in  the  text  for  convenience. 
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TRAVEL  DISTANCE  AND  TRAVEL  TIME 
TO  WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  all 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  about  9  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Workers  who  drove 
alone  traveled  about  the  average  distance  to  get  to  work, 
while  workers  who  carpooled  traveled  slightly  farther  (about 
11  miles).  Public  transportation  users,  however,  traveled 
about  7  miles  on  the  average  to  get  to  work. 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average  com¬ 
muting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  about  21  minutes  in  1975 
(table  5).  Workers  who  drove  alone  spent  an  average  of  20 
minutes  getting  to  work,  while  the  figure  for  those  who 
carpooled  was  about  24  minutes.  Public  transportation  users, 
on  the  other  hand,  spent  an  average  of  about  33  minutes 
getting  to  work. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  4,721  sample 
households  in  the  Cincinnati  SMSA  were  eligible  to  answer 
the  inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 


The  interviews  resulted  in  responses  from  9,434  workers  14 
years  old  or  over.  A  facsimile  of  the  Travel -to- Work 
Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 
1976-77  and  1977-78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  20 
SMSA's;  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeration 
covered  21  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMSA 
samples  resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitan 
households  in  60  SMSA's.  (See  List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey 
Group.)  Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four 
very  large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  hous¬ 
ing  units  equally  divided  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,000 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in 
appendix  A. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel- 
to-Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.* 
Wichita,  Kans. 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 

SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky .-Ind. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernardino-R iverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.* 
Springfield -Chico  pee -Holyoke, 

Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown -Beth lehem-Easton,  Pa.-N.J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 
Providence-Pawtucket -Warwick,  R .1 . 

Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.* 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


*  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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fable  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the  Cincinnati  SMSA 


(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


deans  of  transportation 

SMSA 

Percent  distribution 

Total 

Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 

Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 

SMSA 

Total 

Inside 
central  city 
(cities ) 

Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 

All  workers  . . . 

541 

156 

385 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Luto  or  truck . . . .  . 

474 

123 

351 

87.  7 

79.0 

91.2 

Drives  alone  . . . 

366 

93 

2  73 

67.8 

59.7 

71.0 

Carpool .  . . .  . . .  . 

108 

30 

78 

19.9 

19.3 

20. 1 

hiblic  transportation.  ......... 

35 

21 

14 

6.4 

13.3 

3.  7 

alks  only . . 

20 

9 

11 

3.6 

5.7 

2.8 

ther  means  . . . . 

3 

1 

2 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

Bicycle ...................... 

1 

- 

1 

0.1 

- 

0.2 

Motorcycle ................... 

2 

- 

1 

0.3 

- 

0.4 

All  other  means .............. 

1 

- 

- 

0. 1 

_ 

_ 

forks  at  home .................. 

9 

2 

7 

1.7 

1.5 

1.8 
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1975”  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.  20233. 


Table  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  Cincinnati  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census  ) 


Place  of  residence 

All 

workers 

Reported  a  fixed  place  of  work 

No 

fixed 

place 

of 

work 

Place 

of 

work 

not 

reported 

Total 

Inside  the  SMSA 

Outside 

the 

SMSA 

Total 

Cincinnati 

city 

Outside 

central 

city 

SMSA . 

541 

491 

472 

216 

256 

20 

46 

3 

Cincinnati  city . 

156 

141 

139 

102 

37 

1 

15 

1 

Outside  central  city . 

385 

351 

332 

113 

219 

19 

32 

2 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

SMSA . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

96.0 

43.9 

52.1 

4.0 

[8.5] 

[0.5] 

Cincinnati  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

99.1 

72.9 

26.2 

0.9 

[9.3] 

[0.5] 

Outside  central  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

94.  7 

32.2 

62.5 

5.3 

[8.2] 

[0.5] 

Note:  Percents  in  brackets,  [  ],  are  of  all  workers. 


SMSA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
available  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
III  are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  “Selected  Characteristics  of 
Travel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976."  No  data  for 
the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
are  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the  Cincinnati  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 


All  workers .... 

Auto  or  truck . 

Drives  alone ....... 

Carpool . . . 

Public  transportation 

Walks  only . 

Other  means .......... 

Bicycle  ............ 

Motorcycle ......... 

All  other  means.... 

Works  at  home ........ 


SMSA 


Total 


541 

474 

366 

108 

35 

20 

3 

1 

2 

1 

9 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


103 

88 

62 

26 

9 

5 

1 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


385 

351 
2  73 
78 
14 
11 
2 
1 
1 


Percent  distribution 


SMSA 


Inside 

Outside 

central  city 

central  city 

Total 

(cities) 

(cities) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

87.7 

85.1 

91.2 

67.8 

59.9 

71.0 

19.9 

25.1 

20.1 

6.4 

8.3 

3.  7 

3.6 

4.5 

2.8 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.1 

- 

0.2 

0.3 

- 

0.4 

0.1 

- 

“ 

1.7 

1.6 

1.8 

Table  3.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters, 
for  the  Cincinnati  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 


Characteristics 

All 

workers 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Total 

Auto  or 

truck 

Public 

trans- 

porta- 

tion 

Walks 

only 

Other 

means 

Works 

at 

home 

Drives 

alone 

Carpool 

All  workers . . . 

541 

100.0 

67.8 

19.9 

6.4 

3.6 

0.6 

1.7 

SEX 

Male. . . . 

329 

100.0 

74.4 

16.7 

3.7 

3.1 

0.8 

1.2 

Female. . . . . 

212 

100.0 

57.6 

24.8 

10.8 

4.3 

0.2 

2.4 

RACE 

White  and  other . . 

491 

100.0 

68.9 

19.9 

5.4 

3.6 

0.6 

1.7 

Black . 

50 

100.0 

57.0 

20.4 

16.8 

3.8 

0.2 

1.6 

HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 

Head. . . 

332 

100.0 

72.2 

17.1 

5.  7 

2.9 

0.6 

1.5 

Male. . . . . .  . 

277 

100.0 

75.7 

16.9 

3.0 

2.2 

0.7 

1.4 

Female . . . 

55 

100.0 

54.4 

17.9 

19.4 

5.9 

0.2 

2.0 

Wife  of  head . . 

112 

100.0 

61.3 

26.3 

5.9 

3.1 

0.2 

3.1 

Other  member . 

97 

100.0 

59.9 

21.9 

9.7 

6.8 

1.0 

0.6 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or 

not  reported . . . . 

50 

100.0 

63.3 

14.8 

7.4 

3.6 

1.0 

9.8 

With  earnings.... . 

490 

100.0 

68.2 

20.4 

6.3 

3.6 

0.6 

0.8 

$1  to  5,999.... . . . 

157 

100.0 

56.9 

22.4 

10.6 

7.8 

0.6 

1.7 

$6,000  to  9,999...... . . 

119 

100.0 

64.7 

24.5 

7.0 

2.6 

0.3 

0.8 

$10,000  to  14,999 _ ........ 

122 

100.0 

77.0 

17.8 

3.0 

1.6 

0.5 

0.1 

$15,000  to  24,999 . 

75 

100.0 

78.  7 

16.  7 

2.9 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

$25,000  or  more  . . 

17 

100.0 

87.9 

9.2 

0.6 

— 

0.6 

1.1 

Median  earnings . 

$8,971 

$10,053 

$8,072 

$5,618 

$3,636 

$8,334 

$3,497 

Mean  earnings . 

$9,670 

$10,581 

$8,716 

$6,397 

$4,646 

$8,484 

$6,014 
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e  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for  the  Cincinnati  SMSA 

:ers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

distance  to  work  (miles) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 

than  1 

1  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

50  or 

more 

All  workers1 . 

485 

100.0 

7.5 

12.0 

13.1 

27.1 

17.8 

16.5 

5.5 

0.4 

7.  7 

9.3 

s  alone . . 

331 

100.0 

4.8 

12.6 

13.0 

28.3 

18.9 

17.0 

5.1 

0.4 

8.0 

9.4 

ol . . . . 

101 

100.0 

2.9 

9.8 

13.4 

25.4 

18.3 

20.2 

9.3 

0.8 

9.2 

11.2 

c  transportation..... 

33 

100.0 

2.8 

13.8 

20.8 

36.4 

16.5 

8.9 

0.9 

- 

6.3 

7.  1 

only.  .  . . . 

18 

100.0 

89.6 

9.9 

- 

0.5 

- 

“ 

0.1 

0. 1 

means . 

3 

100.0 

28.6 

21.4 

7.1 

10.  7 

7. 1 

17.9 

3.6 

2.6 

7.0 

Ixcludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


le  5.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Travel  Time  to  Work,  for  the  Cincinnati  SMSA 


:ers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  10 

10  to 
14 

15  to 
24 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  or 

more 

All  workers1 . 

485 

100.0 

14.7 

14.1 

35.4 

7.8 

14.2 

10.2 

0.8 

2.7 

20.  5 

21.1 

ss  alone . . . .  . 

331 

100.0 

15.3 

14.8 

37.5 

8.4 

13.4 

8.2 

0.6 

1.7 

19.8 

19.8 

101 

100.0 

9.8 

11.8 

34.7 

7.6 

17.3 

14.8 

1.2 

2.9 

22.7 

23.5 

c  transportation.  . . . 

33 

100.0 

4.0 

6.1 

26.6 

7.0 

18.  7 

22.9 

1.5 

14. 1 

31.3 

33.0 

only . 

18 

100.0 

48.9 

25.8 

21.4 

1.1 

1.6 

- 

- 

0.5 

9.  7 

9.5 

means . 

3 

100.0 

32.1 

21.4 

21.4 

“ 

10.  7 

7.1 

3.6 

3.6 

14.4 

18.  7 

Ixcludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


Appendix  A  — Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample  consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMSA,  4,721  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  173  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  408  units  were 
visited  but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because 
they  were  condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group 
quarters  use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this 
SMSA  there  were  9,491  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of 
these,  57  persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel- 
to-Work  Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit-issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames— units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe).  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
permit-issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frame— those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  not  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in  the 
AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory 


estimation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  as 
described  below. 

AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedure 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the  probability 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  was 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previously 
mentioned.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  to 
the  following  ratio: 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  Weighted  count  of  noninterviewed 
housing  units  +  housing  units 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMSA, 
a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  56 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  all 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  This 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  units 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  permit¬ 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  was 
equal  to  the  following: 

1970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 
_ universe  in  a  cell _ 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1970  housing  units  from  the  cell 

DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplement, 
the  weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation  pro¬ 
cedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for  persons 
in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA  who  did 
not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the  question¬ 
naire.  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  calculated 
separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within  each  sector 
of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was  computed 
separately  for  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  categories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  procedure. 
This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  sample 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  to  an 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  popula¬ 
tion  group.  In  SMSA's  where  there  was  no  evidence  of 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors,  the 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjusted  to 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  differential 
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undercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
performed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
SMSA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
was  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

Sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

The  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
The  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
weighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
Supplement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
this  SMSA,  a  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated  for 
each  sector. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
adjustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
final  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
overall  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
error  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
obtained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
the  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
population  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
somewhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
SMSA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
population  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  in¬ 
dependent  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

There  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
from  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
errors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

Nonsampling  Errors 

In  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
sources:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
definitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
questions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
information  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in 
recording  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
response,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing 
data. 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
bias  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
interviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
have  been  given  by  someone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledge¬ 
able  as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available 
for  the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the 
reference  person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or 
not  the  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is 
satisfactory  to  the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases 
due  to  proxy  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling 
errors,  could  exist  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
their  magnitude  is  unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates. 
Results  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the 
accuracy  to  be  expected  in  the  travel-to-work  data  which  was 
collected  as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed 
description  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for 
1975. 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  2,300 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  1,700  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing"  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  However,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
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nonsampling  error  measured  by  the  standard  error,  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 
standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under 
essentially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and 
its  estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each 
sample,  then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  “some  evidence")  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1.6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 
specific  item. 

Tables  A-1  and  A-2  present  the  standard  errors 
applicable  to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of 
persons  14  years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  for 
estimates  not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear 
interpolation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  of 
standard  errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These 


estimates  of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  over¬ 
estimates  of  the  true  standard  errors. 

Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the  Standard  Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  212,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  an 
estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  4,410.  Consequently, 
the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is 
from  207,590  to  216,410.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the 
average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of  female 
workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be 
correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples. 
Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average  estimate, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the  interval 
from  204,940  to  219,060  workers  with  90-percent  con¬ 
fidence  and  within  the  interval  from  203,180  to  220,820 
with  95-percent  confidence. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  of  the  212,000  female  workers, 
10.8  percent  commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation. 
Interpolation  in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  this  percent  is  approximately  0.8  percent¬ 
age  points.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval, 
as  shown  by  these  data,  is  from  10.0  to  11.6  percent;  the 
90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  9.5  to  12.1  percent; 
and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  9.2  to  12.4 
percent. 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  between 
estimates  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimate 
considered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  in 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  and 
uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area.  However,  if 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two 
characteristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true 
standard  error;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation, 
the  formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  a  Difference 

In  1975,  3.7  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMSA 
commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation.  Thus,  the 
apparent  difference,  as  shown  by  these  data,  between  male 
and  female  public  transportation  use  is  7.1  percent.  Table 
A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  the  standard  error  of  3.7  percent 
on  a  base  of  329,000  is  approximately  0.3  percent,  while  the 
standard  error  of  10.8  percent  is  approximately  0.8  percent. 
Therefore,  the  standard  error  of  the  estimated  difference  of 
7.1  percent  is  about 

0.9=  ^(0.3)2  +  (0.8)2 
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Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the  7.1 
percent  difference  is  from  6.2  to  8.0  percent.  Therefore,  a 
conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this  difference, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a  range 
computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68 
percent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  5.7  to  8.5  percent,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  5.3  to  8.9  percent. 
Thus,  we  can  conclude  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the 
percentage  of  female  workers  who  used  public  transportation 
in  1975  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  male  workers  who 
used  transit,  since  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  does 
not  include  zero  or  negative  values. 

Standard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
estimated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
as  well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
interval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
stated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
complete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
procedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
limits  on  sample  data: 

1.  Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 

2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1 . 

3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

A  two-standard-error  confidence  interval  may  be  determined 
by  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
minus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1 . 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  a  Confidence 
Interval  for  a  Median 

Table  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time  to 
work  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was  19.8 
minutes. 

1.  Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  331,000  is  found  to  be  about  1.0 
percent. 

2.  A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  50  percent  item  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields 
percent  limits  48.0  and  52.0. 

3.  The  median  interval  is  15  to  24  minutes  (14.5  to  24.5).  It 
can  be  seen  that  30.1  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  37.5  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itself.  Thus,  the  lower  limit  on 
the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 

14.5+ (24.5- 14.5)  =19.3 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  interpolation 
to  be  about 


14.5+ (24.5-  14.5)  ("37  530;")  =  20.3 

Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  19.3  to  20.3  minutes. 

Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula: 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  117.9  for  this  SMSA,  113.1  for  the  central  city,  and 
1 13.6  for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S2,  is  given  by 

j,  p*)2 
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where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  Pj  is  the  estimated 
proportion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  Zj  ^  and  Zj  are 
the  lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively,  for 


group  i;  and  Xj 


Zi-1  +  Zi 


which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 


representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average  value 
is 
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Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 


Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mean  travel  time  for 
persons  driving  alone  in  1975-76  was  19.8  minutes.  The 


and  Xj  for  each  group  are 

shown  below 

Class  Interval 

A 

Less  than  10  min. 

.153 

4.5 

10  to  14  min. 

.148 

12.0 

1 5  to  24  min. 

.375 

19.5 

25  to  29  min. 

.084 

27.0 

30  to  34  min. 

.134 

32.0 

35  to  49  min. 

.082 

42.0 

50  to  59  min. 

.006 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more 

.017 

90.0 
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The  variance  S2  is  equal  to 

s2=  * 

i  =  1  \  i  =  1  / 

The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  117.9.  Thus  the  standard  error 
on  19.8  minutes,  o-,  is  calculated  to  be 

Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers 
of  the  SMSA,  and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


°x  =  ^  '0.3  minutes 

Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  from  19.5  to  20.1  minutes,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  19.3  to  20.3  minutes,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  19.2  to  20.4  minutes. 

in  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-Ind.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City 


(68  chances  out  of  100.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

Size  of  estimate 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

120 

110 

110 

50,000 . 

100 . 

120 

110 

110 

75,000 . 

200 . 

150 

150 

150 

100,000 . 

500 . 

240 

240 

240 

150,000 . 

700 . 

290 

280 

280 

250,000 . 

1,000 . 

340 

340 

340 

300,000 . 

2,500 . 

540 

530 

530 

500,000 . 

5,000 . 

770 

750 

750 

700,000 . 

10,000 . 

1,080 

1,050 

1,060 

1,000,000 . 

25,000 . 

1,700 

1,610 

1,660 

Standard  error 


SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

2,370 

2,180 

2,300 

2,860 

2,540 

2,760 

3,260 

2,780 

3,130 

3,890 

2,980 

3,670 

4,730 

2,410 

4,300 

5,010 

1,260 

4,450 

5,510 

- 

4,140 

5,150 

- 

1,350 

1,890 

' 

Table  A-2.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentages  of  Workers  in  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-Ind.  SMSA,  in  the  Central 
City  of  the  SMSA,  and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


Base  of  percentage 

Estimated  percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

100 . 

54.1 

54.1 

54.1 

54.1 

54.1 

54.3 

200 . 

37.1 

37.1 

37.1 

37.1 

37.1 

38.4 

500 . 

19.1 

19.1 

19.1 

19.1 

21.0 

24.3 

700 . 

14.4 

14.4 

14.4 

14.4 

17.8 

20.5 

1 ,000 . 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

14.9 

17.2 

2,500 . 

4.5 

4.5 

4.7 

6.5 

9.4 

10.9 

5,000 . 

2.3 

2.3 

3.3 

4.6 

6 . 6 

7.7 

10,000 . 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

3.3 

4.7 

5.4 

25,000 . 

0.5 

0.7 

1.5 

2.1 

3.0 

3.4 

50,000 . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

1.5 

2.1 

2.4 

75,000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

1.7 

2.0 

100,000 . 

0.12 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.5 

1 . 7 

150,000 . 

0.08 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1 .4 

250,000 . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1 . 1 

300,000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1 . 0 

500,000 . 

0.02 

0.15 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

700,000 . 

0.02 

0.  13 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

1,000,000 . 

0.01 

0.11 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

Appendix  B — Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


Line  number  !/~n 
of  person 


Line  number 
of  respondent 


If  last  workar  In  thla  houaahold,  mark  thla  box  ■ 


7a.  What 
242 


-} 


is  ... ’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

t  0  Truck  . 

2  0  Car  or  carpool 

1  0  Drives  alone  -  Skip  to  8a 

2  0  Shares  driving . ^ 

a  0  Drives  others .  >  Skip  to  7c 

«0  Rides  with  someone  else! 

s  0  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  8a 

6  0  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  12a 

7  0  Railroad 
e  0  Subway  or  elevated 
9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 

io0  Taxicab 

11  0  Motorcycle 
13  0  Bicycle 

1 2  0  Other  means  -  Specify 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 
to  work? 


©  i0  Yes 


2  0  No  -  Skip  to  8a 


c.  How  many  people,  including  . . . ,  usually  ride  in  the 
car  to  work? 


.Number 


8a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 

(246)  1 1  |  Yes  -  Skip  to  8c  2  0  No 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 
begin  work  each  day? 


©  3  0  Yes 


4  0  No  -  Skip  to  12a 


c.  Where  is ... ’s  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 

I  1—1.  .1  l  I  I  l  I  I  l  I  1 


J| I  I  L 


L 


■1-1-1  11  1 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  are  not 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center  name, 
or  other  physical  location  description. 


State  ZIP  code 

J _ 1  1  I _ I _ I _ L 


8d.  Was  . .  .'s  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 

(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  8c( 4)? 

(248)  i0  Yes  2  0  No  3  0  Don’t  know 


9.  What  time  does  . . .  usually  leave  for  work? 

(249)  _ Time 

©  1 0  a.m. 

20  p.m. 


10.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  ...  to  get  from  home  to  work? 

(25])  Minutes 


11.  What  is  ... 's  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 

- Miles  OR  0  0  Less  than  1  mile 


12a.  In  the  last  year,  has  . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 
transportation  to  work? 

(253)  i0  Yes  2  0  No  -  Skip  to  13 


b.  What  was  . . . 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 


1  0  Truck . "Y 

2  0  Car  or  carpool  j  ~7 

1  0  Drove  alone 

2  0  Shared  driving 
s  0  Drove  others 

4  0  Rode  with  someone  else 
s0  Walked  only 

6  0  Worked  at  home 

7  0  Railroad 

s  0  Subway  or  elevated 

9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  0  Taxicab 

11  0  Motorcycle 
13  £]  Bicycle 

1 2  0  Other  means  -  specify - 


1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ l l_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1111 

1  1  1  1  I  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  I 

Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 

1_ 1_ 1  l  1  LJ  1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1  l  1_ 1  l 

l  l  l  l  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

Name  of  city,  town, 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

/i  Mage, 

1 

borough, 

1  1 

etc. 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

Place 
type  -► 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

County 

l  .1  1  1  1_ l l_ L l_ 1  l  1_ 1  1  1_ 1  l  1 

13.  If  “Yes"  marked  in  12a -ask 
Compared  to  ... 's  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 
...  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 

(256)  1  0  Much  more  satisfied 

2  0  More  satisfied 

3  0  About  the  same  satisfaction 

4  0  Less  satisfied 

5  0  Much  less  satisfied 

6  0  Don’t  know 

7  0  Did  not  work  last  year 


If  "No"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  ...  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor* 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
more,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  Gc,  7a,  7b,  10 
INTERVIEWER  )  and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a— e 
on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnaire. _ 
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Appendix  C- Definitions  and  Explanations 


DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 

Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  pro¬ 
fessional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
the  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
activities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
taking  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
usual  place-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
the  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

No  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location  to 
begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  "automobile"  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?"). 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  England 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  of 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the 
central  city  or  cities. 
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Central  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

2.  One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

Suburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
areas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,"  "suburban  area," 
or  "in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
used  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
the  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

Race.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
workers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
combined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
are  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
determination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
observation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
(2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  head 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  in 
the  last  12  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips, 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to  or 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  " means  "not  applicable." 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data  for 
selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's), 
from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT).  The  AHS  is 
conducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  interviews 
of  households  in  the  San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario  SMSA 
completed  during  the  period  from  April  1975  through  March 
1976.  Preliminary  data  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
covering  the  first  4  months  of  the  period,  were  previously 
published  in  Series  P-23,  No.  68,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
Travel  to  Work  in  21  Metropolitan  Areas:  1975." 

MAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

The  largest  commuting  flow  in  the  San  Bernardino- 
Riverside-Ontario  SMSA  in  1975,  about  186,000  workers, 
was  comprised  of  persons  who  both  lived  and  worked  in  the 
suburbs  (table  1).  In  comparison,  about  66,000  workers  both 
lived  and  worked  in  the  central  cities.  Approximately  51,000 
suburban  residents  commuted  into  the  central  cities  to  work, 
while  about  26,000  residents  of  the  central  cities  made  the 
reverse  trip  from  the  city  to  suburban  employment.  About 
10  percent  of  the  workers  who  lived  in  the  central  cities 
traveled  outside  the  SMSA  to  work,  while  in  the  suburbs  the 
figure  was  about  1 3  percent. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Of  the  approximately  415,000  workers  living  in  the  San 
Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario  SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey 
results  show  that  a  large  majority  (76  percent)  usually  drove 
to  work  alone  (table  2).  The  proportion  who  carpooled  to 
work  (16  percent)  was  much  larger  than  the  proportion  who 
used  public  transportation  (about  1  percent),  while  about  3 
percent  each  walked,  worked  at  home,  and  used  other  means 
of  transportation  to  get  to  work. 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS 
OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  The  difference  between  male  and  female  workers  in  the 
proportion  who  drove  alone  to  work  (76  percent  compared 
with  75  percent)  was  not  significant  in  this  SMSA  in  1975 
(table  3).  Similarly,  the  difference  between  men  and  women 
in  the  rate  of  carpooling  (15  percent  compared  with  17 
percent)  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Race.  The  results  of  the  survey  present  some  evidence  that 
Black  workers  in  the  SMSA  exhibited  a  lower  incidence  of 
driving  alone  to  work  than  White1  workers  (68  percent 
compared  with  76  percent),  but  the  difference  in  carpooling 
rates  between  Black  and  White  workers  (20  percent  com¬ 
pared  with  16  percent)  was  not  significant. 

Household  relationship.  The  rate  of  driving  alone  to  work 
was  very  similar  among  male  heads  of  household  (78 
percent),  female  household  heads  (76  percent),  and  working 
wives  (75  percent)  in  this  metropolitan  area  (table  3).  Wives 
of  household  heads  exhibited  the  highest  rate  of  carpooling 
in  the  San  Bernardino  area  in  1975  (about  18  percent),  while 
the  difference  between  male  and  female  heads  of  household 
was  not  significant  (14  percent  compared  with  12  percent). 
Walking  to  work  was  most  prevalent  among  female  heads 
(about  6  percent),  while  about  2  percent  each  of  the  male 
heads  and  wives  walked  to  work. 

Earnings.  Persons  who  drove  alone  to  work  in  the  San 
Bernardino  area  had  higher  median  earnings  ($9,098),  than 
workers  in  carpools  ($8,159).  The  difference  in  median 
earnings  between  workers  who  carpooled  and  those  who  used 
other  means  ($7,465),  however,  was  not  significant. 


'The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races"  is  referred  to  as 
"White"  in  the  text  for  convenience. 
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TRAVEL  DISTANCE  AND  TRAVEL  TIME 
TO  WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  all 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  about  10  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Mean  distance  to  work 
for  workers  who  drove  alone  was  about  the  same  as  the 
SMSA  average,  while  workers  who  carpooled  traveled  about 
14  miles  to  get  to  work. 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average  com¬ 
muting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  about  17  minutes  in  1975 
(table  5).  There  is  some  evidence  that  workers  who  drove 
alone  spent  slightly  less  than  the  average  amount  of  time 
getting  to  work,  while  the  figure  for  those  who  carpooled 
was  about  23  minutes.  As  expected,  workers  who  walked  to 
work  spent  the  least  amount  of  time,  on  the  average,  getting 
to  their  jobs,  9  minutes. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SURVEY 

The  Travel -to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  4,963  sample 
households  in  the  San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario  SMSA 
were  eligible  to  answer  the  inquiries  contained  in  the 


Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  The  interviews  resulted  in 
responses  from  8,479  workers  14  years  old  or  over.  A 
facsimile  of  the  Travel -to-Work  Supplement  can  be  found  in 
appendix  B. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 
1976-77  and  1977-78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  20 
SMSA's;  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeration 
covered  21  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMSA 
samples  resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitan 
households  in  60  SMSA's.  (See  List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey 
Group.)  Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four 
very  large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  hous¬ 
ing  units  equally  divided  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,000 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in 
appendix  A. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.* 
Wichita,  Kans. 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 

SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-Ind. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.* 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke, 
Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown -Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa.-N.J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 
Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R  .1.- 

Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.* 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


*  Sample  size  of  1 5,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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i/ISA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  1 1  are  currently 
ailable  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
I  are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
“ports.  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
avel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976."  No  data  for 
e  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
e  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
23,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 


1975"  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.  20233. 


ble  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario  SMSA 


:kers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Reported 

i  fixed  place  of  work 

;e  of  residence 

Inside  the  SMSA 

No 

Place 

of 

work 

not 

reported 

All 

workers 

Total 

Total 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

the 

SMSA 

place 

of 

work 

SMSA . 

415 

374 

328 

117 

212 

46 

40 

- 

Lde  central  cities . 

111 

102 

91 

66 

26 

10 

9 

- 

side  central  cities . 

305 

273 

237 

51 

186 

36 

31 

- 

;ent  distribution 

SMSA . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

87.7 

31.2 

56.5 

12.3 

[9.7] 

- 

Lde  central  cities . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

90.0 

64.8 

25.2 

10.0 

[8.0] 

- 

side  central  cities..., . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

86.8 

18.6 

68.2 

13.2 

[10.3] 

- 

!Jote:  Percents  in  brackets,  H,  are  of  all  workers. 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for 
the  San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario  SMSA 


(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census) 


Means  of  transportation 


All  workers .... 

Auto  or  truck . 

Drives  alone ....... 

Carpool . 

Public  transportation 

Walks  only . 

Other  means .......... 

Bicycle . . . 

Motorcycle . 

All  other  means.... 
Works  at  home ........ 


SMSA 


Total 


415 

379 

313 

66 

2 

11 

11 

5 

5 

2 

11 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


111 

102 

86 

16 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


305 

278 

228 

50 

1 

9 

8 

3 

4 
1 
8 


Percent  distribution 


SMSA 


Total 


100.0 

91.4 

75.5 
15.9 

0.5 

2.7 

2.7 

1.1 

1.2 

0.4 

2.7 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 

92.0 

77.5 

14.5 
0.9 
1.9 
2.7 

1.4 
0.7 
0.5 

2.5 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 

91.2 

74.7 

16.5 

0.4 

3.0 

2.7 

1.0 

1.4 

0.3 

2.7 


Table  3.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters,  for 


the  San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 

Characteristics 

All 

Auto  or 

truck 

Public 

Works 

(thou- 

sands) 

Total 

Drives 

alone 

Carpool 

porta- 

tion 

Walks 

only 

Other 

means 

- - 

at 

home 

415 

100.0 

75.5 

15.9 

0.5 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

SEX 

RACE 

264 

151 

100.0 

100.0 

75.9 

74.6 

15.4 

16.8 

0.2 

1.2 

2.5 

3.0 

3.8 

0.9 

2.2 

3.6 

402 

100.0 

75.7 

15.8 

0.5 

2.7 

2.6 

2.8 

14 

100.0 

68.4 

19.9 

1.5 

3.7 

5.9 

0.7 

HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 

260 

100.0 

77.8 

14.1 

0.4 

2.7 

2.7 

3.0 

0.3 

0.5 

2.3 

229 

100.0 

78.0 

14.4 

0.1 

2.3 

2.1 

31 

100.0 

76.4 

11.8 

2.9 

6 . 1 

L.7 

96 

100.0 

75.4 

17.7 

0.7 

2.1 

J.O 

60 

100.0 

65.4 

21.0 

0.7 

3.5 

6 . 2 

3. 2 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or 

54 

100.0 

67.1 

16.1 

0.4 

3.0 

1.3 

2.9 

3.8 

12.1 

362 

100.0 

76.7 

15.9 

0.6 

2.7 

1.3 

*1  tn  S  Q99 . 

119 

100.0 

70.8 

17.1 

1.3 

4.3 

2.5 

nnn  tr>  Q  Q99 . . . . 

91 

100.0 

77.5 

17.0 

0.4 

2.3 

1.9 

3.0 

0.9 

<tin  nnn  tn  li  Q99 . . 

87 

100.0 

80.5 

14.4 

- 

1.5 

0.6 

0.4 

ii  a  nnn  to  ol  qqq . 

57 

100.0 

79.7 

15.3 

1.6 

2.6 

8 

100.0 

90.5 

7.1 

- 

2.4 

" 

$8,714 

$9,098 

$8,159 

$4,133 

$5,380 

$6,759 

$7,465 

$8,012 

$4,242 

$5,246 

Mean  earnings . 

$9,335 

... 

$9,744 

$8,562 

$3,811 
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ible  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for 
the  San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario  SMSA 


arkers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


ms  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

distance  to  work  (miles) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  1 

1  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

50  or 

more 

A1 1  workers 1 ....... . 

364 

100.0 

10.1 

18.0 

15.1 

23.1 

12.1 

11.0 

7.6 

2.9 

6.0 

10.0 

yes  alone . . 

279 

100.0 

7.7 

18.0 

15.9 

25.0 

12.9 

11.2 

6.8 

2.5 

6.2 

9.7 

-pool . . 

61 

100.0 

4.8 

17.4 

13.1 

20.5 

10.7 

13.7 

13.9 

5.8 

8.1 

14.2 

>lic  transportation  .... 

2 

100.0 

- 

35.0 

20.0 

25.0 

15.0 

- 

- 

_ 

3.7 

4.6 

Lks  only . 

11 

100.0 

89.1 

10.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

ier  means . 

11 

100.0 

25.7 

25.7 

17.4 

13.8 

9.2 

3.7 

2.8 

0.9 

2.3 

5.1 

1  Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


ible  5.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Travel  Time  to  Work,  for 
the  San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario  SMSA 

orkers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


ans  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  10 

10  to 
14 

15  to 
24 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  or 

more 

All  workers1 . 

364 

100.0 

28.7 

20.2 

30.7 

3.7 

6.8 

5.1 

0.6 

4.2 

14.9 

17.3 

ives  alone . . 

279 

100.0 

29.5 

20.6 

31.1 

3.8 

6.5 

4 . 6 

0.5 

3.3 

14.5 

16.5 

rpool . 

61 

100.0 

20.2 

19.2 

28.6 

4.1 

9.4 

7.8 

1.3 

9.4 

18.2 

22.8 

blic  transportation  . 

2 

100.0 

5.0 

10.0 

35.0 

10.0 

10.0 

20.0 

5.0 

- 

24.0 

25.1 

Iks  only . 

11 

100.0 

57.3 

19.1 

18.2 

0.9 

1.8 

1.8 

- 

0.9 

8.4 

9.1 

her  means. . . 

11 

100.0 

29.4 

17.4 

42.2 

1.8 

4, 6 

2.8 

“ 

0.9 

15.2 

14.6 

Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


Appendix  A  — Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  DOT  Travel -to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  ( AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  T ransportation  (DOT) ,  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample -consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMSA,  4,963  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  241  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or,  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  347  units  were 
visited  but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because 
they  were  condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group 
quarters  use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this 
SMSA  there  were  8,515  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of 
these,  36  persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit-issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames— units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe).  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
permit-issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frame— those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in  the 
AHS  Series  H-1 70  reports  for  1975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory  esti¬ 


mation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  as 
described  below. 

AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedure 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the  probability 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  wa< 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previously 
mentioned.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  tc 
the  following  ratio: 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  Weighted  count  of  noninterviewed 

housing  units _ + _ housing  units _ 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMS4 
a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  5 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  a 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  Th 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  uni 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  perrni 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  w; 
equal  to  the  following: 

1970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 

universe  in  a  cell _ _ 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1970  housing  units  from  the  cell 

DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplemer 
the  weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation  pr 
cedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for  perso. 
in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA  who  cl 
not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the  questic- 
naire.  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  calculatl 
separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within  each  secir 
of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  s<- 
arately  for  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  categories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  D<T 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  procedu:. 
This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  same 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  ton 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  popn 
tion  group.  In  SMSA's  where  there  was  no  evidence  >f 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors,  ie 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjusteco 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  >e 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  differenal 
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indercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
jerformed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
>MSA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
vas  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 
Sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

'he  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
lureau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
he  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
/eighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
upplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
upplement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
his  SMSA,  one  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated 
or  the  whole  SMSA. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
djustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
nal  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
verall  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
rror  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
btained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
ie  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
opulation  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
jmewhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
MSA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
ie  sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
opulation  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  in- 
ependent  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

IELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

here  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
om  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
blowing  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
■rors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

lonsampling  Errors 

i  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
>urces:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
ufinitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
uestions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
iformation  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in  record- 
ig  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
tsponse,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missinq 
ata. 

he  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
as  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
iterviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
ave  been  given  by  someone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledge- 
ale  as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available 
>r  the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the 
Terence  person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or 
at  the  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is 
itisfactory  to  the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases 
-ie  to  proxy  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling 
rors,  could  exist  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
ieir  magnitude  is  unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates.  Re¬ 
sults  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the  accuracy 
to  be  expected  in  the  travel -to -work  data  which  was  collected 
as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  3,100 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  10,300  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing"  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  However,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
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nonsampling  error  measured  by  the  standard  error,  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 
standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and  its 
estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sample, 
then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence”)  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1 .6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 
specific  item. 

Tables  A-1  and  A-2  present  the  standard  errors  applicable 
to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of  persons  14 
years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  for  estimates 
not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear  interpo¬ 
lation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  of  standard 
errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These  estimates 


of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  overestimates  of  the 
true  standard  errors. 

Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the  Standard 
Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  151,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  an 
estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  3,720.  Consequently, 
the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is 
from  147,280  to  154,720.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the 
average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of  female 
workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be 
correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples. 
Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average  estimate, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the  interval 
from  145,050  to  156,950  workers  with  90-percent  con¬ 
fidence  and  within  the  interval  from  143,560  to  158,440 
with  95-percent  confidence. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  of  the  151,000  female  workers, 
16.8  percent  commuted  by  means  of  carpools.  Interpolation 
in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of 
this  percent  is  approximately  1.0  percentage  points.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by 
these  data,  is  from  15.8  to  17.8  percent;  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  15.2  to  18.4  percent;  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  14.8  to  18.8  percent. 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  between 
estimates  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimate 
considered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  in 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  and 
uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area.  However,  if 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two  char¬ 
acteristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true  standard 
error;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation,  the 
formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the 
Standard  Error  of  a  Difference 

In  1975,  15.4  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMS/ 
commuted  by  means  of  carpools.  Thus,  the  apparen 
difference,  as  shown  by  these  data,  between  the  percentag 
of  carpool  use  by  males  and  females  is  1.4  percent.  Table  A- 
of  the  appendix  shows  the  standard  error  of  15.4  percent  o 
a  base  of  264,000  is  approximately  0.8  percent,  while  th 
standard  error  of  16.8  percent  is  approximately  1.0  percen 
Therefore,  the  standard  error  of  the  estimated  difference  c 
1 .4  percent  is  about 


1.3=  ^(1.0) 2  +  (0.8) 2 
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nsequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the  1.4 
rcent  difference  is  from  0.1  to  2.7  percent.  Therefore,  a 
Delusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this  difference, 
rived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a  range 
mputed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68 
■cent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent 
ifidence  interval  is  from  -0.7  to  3.5  percent,  and  the 
-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  -1.2  to  4.0  percent, 
us,  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  percentage  of  female 
irkers  who  used  carpools  in  1975  is  greater  than  the 
xentage  of  male  workers  who  used  carpools,  since  the  90- 
d  95-percent  confidence  intervals  include  zero  or  negative 
Ues. 

indard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
imated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
lasuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
erval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
ted  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
mplete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
Dcedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
lits  on  sample  data: 

Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 

Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1 . 

Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

two-standard -error  confidence  interval  may  be  determined 
t  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
inus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1. 


ustration  of  the  Computation  of  a  Confidence 
terval  for  a  Median 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  interpolation 
to  be  about 


14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5) 


( 


52.0  -  50.1 
31.1 


) 


15.1 


Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  1 3.8  to  1 5.1  minutes. 

Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula: 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  110.0  for  this  SMSA,  106.5  for  the  central  city,  and 
1 14.5  for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S2 ,  is  given  by 


S2 


c 

=  2 
i  =  1 


PiXi 


2 


where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  P,  is  the  estimated  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  Zj_i  and  Zj  are  the 
lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively,  for  group 


i;  and  Xj 


2 


which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 


representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average  value 
is 


x 


c 


c— 1 


ible  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time  to 
Drk  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was  14.9 
inutes. 

Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  279,000  is  found  to  be  about  1.0 
percent. 

A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  50  percent  item  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields 
percent  limits  48.0  and  52.0. 

The  median  interval  is  1 5  to  24  minutes  (14.5  to  24.5).  It 
can  be  seen  that  50.1  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  31.1  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itseif.  Thus,  the  lower  limit  on 
the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 

Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mean  travel  time  for 
persons  driving  alone  in  1975-76  was  16.5  minutes.  The 
values  of  P.  and  X.  for  each  group  are  shown  below: 


Class  Interval 

P. 

1 

X. 

1 

Less  than  10  min. 

.295 

4.5 

10  to  14  min. 

.206 

12.0 

15  to  24  min. 

.311 

19.5 

25  to  29  min. 

.038 

27.0 

30  to  34  min. 

.065 

32.0 

35  to  49  min. 

.046 

42.0 

50  to  59  min. 

.005 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more 

.033 

90.0 

10 


The  variance  S2  is  equal  to 


282.2 


The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  1 10.0.  Thus  the  standard  error 

on  16.5  minutes,  o_,  is  calculated  to  be 
x 


0.3  minutes 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  esti 
mated  to  be  from  16.2  to  16.8  minutes,  the  90-percen- 
confidence  interval  is  from  16.0  to  17.0  minutes,  and  th< 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  15.9  to  17.1  minutes 


Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario,  Calif.  SMSA,  in 
the  Central  City  of  the  SMSA,  and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


(68  chances  out  of  100-  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Standard  error 

Standard  error 

Size  of  estimate 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

Size  of  estimate 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

110 

no 

no 

50,000 . 

2,280 

2,040 

2,300 

100 . 

110 

no 

no 

75,000 . 

2,750 

2,330 

2,760 

200 . 

150 

150 

150 

100,000 - *. - 

3,130 

2,460 

3,120 

500 . 

230 

230 

240 

150,000 . 

3,710 

2,380 

3,650 

700 . 

280 

270 

280 

200,000 . 

4,140 

1,720 

4,000 

1,000 . 

330 

330 

340 

250,000 . 

4,460 

- 

4,230 

2,500 . 

520 

510 

530 

500,000 . 

4,940 

- 

3,780 

5,000 . 

740 

720 

750 

600,000 . 

4,680 

- 

2,610 

10,000 . 

25,000 . 

1,040 

1,640 

1,010 

1,540 

1,060 

1,660 

800,000 . 

3,100 

Table  A-2.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario,  Calif.  SMSA, 
in  the  Central  City  of  the  SMSA,  and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


Estimated 

percentage 

Base  of  percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

5( 

100 . 

52.4 

52.4 

52.4 

52.4 

52.4 

52.' 

200 . 

35.5 

35.5 

35.5 

35.5 

35.5 

37.1 

500 . 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

20.3 

23.! 

700 . 

13.6 

13.6 

13.6 

13.6 

17.2 

19.1 

1,000 . 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

10.0 

14.4 

16. ( 

2,500 . 

4.2 

4.2 

4.6 

6.3 

9.1 

10.! 

5,000 . 

2.2 

2.2 

3.2 

4.5 

6.4 

7.' 

10,000 . 

1.1 

1.1 

2.3 

3.1 

4.5 

5.: 

25,000 . 

0.4 

0.7 

1.4 

2.0 

2.9 

3. 

50,000 . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

2.0 

2.. 

75,000 . 

0.15 

0.4 

0.8 

1 . 1 

1.7 

1 .' 

100,000 . 

0.11 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1 . 

150,000 . 

0.07 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1  .• 

200,000 . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1 . 

250,000 . .  - 

0.04 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

1 . 

500  000  . 

0.02 

0.15 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0. 

600,000 . 

0.02 

0.13 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0. 

800,000 . 

0.01 

0.12 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0. 

Appendix  B — Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
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Line  number  i 
of  person  1 


!® 


Line  number  i 
of  respondent  ' 


7a.  What 

® 

® 


is  ... 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

1  □  Truck . 'I 

2  □  Car  or  carpool  J 

1  □  Drives  alone  -  Skip  to  da 

2  □  Shares  driving . ^ 

a  □  Drives  others .  V  Skip  to  7c 

Rides  with  someone  else J 
s  □  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  da 
e  □  Works  at  home  -  skip  to  12a 
7  □  Railroad 
b  □  Subway  or  elevated 

9  □  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  Q  Taxicab 

n  □  Motorcycle 
13  □  Bicycle 

12  □  Other  means  -  Specify 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 
to  work? 


(244)  i  □  Yes 


2  □  No  -  Skip  to  da 


c.  How  many  people,  including  . . . ,  usually  ride  in  the 
car  to  work? 


® 


.Number 


8a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 

(246)  ,  □  Yes  -  Skip  todc  2  □  No 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 
begin  work  each  day? 


(247)  3Q  Yes 


4  □  No  -  Skip  to  12a 


c.  Where  is  ... 's  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 

I  L  1  I  I  LJ  I  I  I  L 


J  l  l  I  L 


I  I  I  I  I  II 


1  I  I  I  I  I  I 


(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  are  not 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center  name, 
or  other  physical  location  description. 


State  ZIP  code 
i  l  1  I  I  I  L 


1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 

1  1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1  1  1_ 1  1  L  1  1  L  J  1  1  L 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  I  1  1  1  1  1 

L  1  1  1  1  1 

Name  of  city,  town, 

1  1  1  l  1  1 

/illage, 

1 

borough, 

1  l 

3tC. 

1  1  1  1  I  1 

1  1  1  l  l  1 

Place 
type  -► 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

County 

L.J  1  1  1  LJ  L  1_ 1  1  1  l  l  l  1  1  l 

If  last  worker  In  this  household,  mark  this  box  ■ 


8d.  Was  . .  ,'s  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 

(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  8c(4)? 

@)  i  Q  Yes  2QNo  3  □Don’t  know 


9.  What  time  does  . . .  usually  leave  for  work? 

(249)  _ Time 

(250)  1  □  a.m. 

2Qp.n1. 


10.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  ...  to  get  from  home  to  work? 

(25i)  Minutes 


11.  What  is  ... ’s  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 

252)  - Miles  OR  0  Q  Less  than  1  mile 


12a.  In  the  last  year,  has  . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 
transportation  to  work? 

(253)  iQYes  2 1  |  No  -  Skip  to  13 


b.  What  was  . . . 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 


© 

® 


i} 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

13 

12 


□  Truck  . 

Q  Car  or  carpool 

1  □  Drove  alone 

2  □  Shared  driving 

3  □  Drove  others 

4  □  Rode  with  someone  else 
Q  Walked  only 

□  Worked  at  home 

□  Railroad 

Q  Subway  or  elevated 
Q  Bus  or  streetcar 

□  Taxicab 

□  Motorcycle 
£]  Bicycle 

Q  Other  means  -  Specify - 


13.  If  “Yes"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  ... ’s  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 
...  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 

(256)  1  Q  Much  more  satisfied 

2  Q  More  satisfied 

3  □  About  the  same  satisfaction 
«□  Less  satisfied 

5  □  Much  less  satisfied 

6  □  Don't  know 

7  □  Did  not  work  last  year 


if  “No"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  ...  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
more,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  6c,  7a,  7b,  10 
INTERVIEWER  )  and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a— e 
on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnaire. 


Appendix  C  — Definitions  and  Explanations 


Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  profes¬ 
sional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
the  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
activities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
taking  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
usual  place-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
the  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

No  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location  to 
begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  "automobile"  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?"). 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economical 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  Englanc 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  ol 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  om 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  thi 
central  city  or  cities. 
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antral  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
intral  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
ie  following  criteria: 

The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

iburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
eas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
xt  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,"  "suburban  area," 
"in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
ed  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
e  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
ight  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

ice.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
)rkers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
mbined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
3  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
termination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
servation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

lusehold.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
cupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
arters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
y  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
ect  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
I  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
3  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  head 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  in 
the  last  1 2  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips, 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to  or 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  "..."  means  "not  applicable." 
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t  what  rate  are  newly  constructed  apartments  rented  or  otherwise  absorbed? 
nd  the  answers  in  these  quarterly  housing  reports  — 


i/IARKET  ABSORPTION  OF 
PARTMENTS" 

Series  H-130 

Because  of  the  continuing  interest  in  apartment  con- 
uction  throughout  the  Nation,  both  private  industry 
d  Government  have  a  need  for  information  on  the 
ture  of  the  demand  for  rental  housing.  This  report  is 
signed  to  provide  data  concerning  the  rate  at  which 
in-subsidized  and  unfurnished  privately  financed  units  in 
lildings  with  5  or  more  units  are  rented  (or  absorbed), 
te  "Market  Absorption  of  Apartments”  quarterly  report 
ovides  data  on  the  time  it  takes  to  rent  new  apartment 
lits  by  showing  percents  absorbed  at  3,  6,  9,  and 
l-month  intervals  following  completion  of  the  units, 
iree-month  absorption  rates  are  also  presented  for  some 
aracteristics  of  the  units,  such  as  asking  rent  classes  and 
imber  of  bedrooms.  Beginning  with  the  First  Quarter 
176  report,  data  for  cooperative  and  condominium 
artment  units,  such  as  the  total  completed  and  the 
month  absorption  rate,  are  also  provided. 

The  annual  report  provides  similar  data  for  the 
ographic  areas  of  regions  of  the  U.S.  and  for  inside  and 
itside  SMSA's  of  the  U.S.  In  addition,  data  are  presented 
i  facilities  and  services  offered  in  new  rental  units,  such 
air  conditioning  and  swimming  pools. 


"CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
APARTMENTS  COMPLETED" 

—  Series  H-131 

This  report  provides  data  on  the  characteristics  of 
non-subsidized  and  privately  financed  apartment  units  in 
buildings  with  5  or  more  units  completed  during  a 
calendar  year.  For  unfurnished  units,  the  characteristics 
include  number  of  bedrooms,  asking  rent  classes,  and  the 
three-month  absorption  rate.  Geographically,  the  data  are 
presented  by  regions  of  the  U.S.  and  by  inside  and  outside 
SMSA's  for  the  U.S. 

For  furnished  units,  data  are  presented  for  the  U.S.  by 
asking  rent  classes  and  number  of  bedrooms.  For 
cooperative  and  condominium  units,  data  are  given  for  the 
U.S.  by  number  of  bedrooms,  regions,  and  percent 
absorbed  after  3  months. 

These  publications  are  of  great  value  to  builders, 
bankers,  market  analysts,  land  planners,  and  Government 
officials  trying  to  measure  the  needs  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  assistance  in  providing  better  housing  for 
everyone. 

The  statistics  of  these  reports  are  based  on  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 
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NTRODUCTION 

his  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data  for 
sleeted  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's), 
rom  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
iurvey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
J.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT).  The  AHS  is 
onducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Jevelopment.  The  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  interviews 
if  households  in  the  New  Orleans  SMSA  completed  during 
he  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976.  Preliminary 
lata  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  covering  the  first 
i  months  of  the  period,  were  previously  published  in  Series 
*-23,  No.  68,  "Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in 
!1  Metropolitan  Areas:  1975." 

i/IAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

rhe  largest  commuting  flow  in  the  New  Orleans  SMSA  in 
1975,  about  151,000  workers,  was  comprised  of  persons  who 
joth  lived  and  worked  in  New  Orleans  city  (table  1).  In 
:omparison,  about  104,000  workers  both  lived  and  worked 
n  the  suburbs.  Approximately  65,000  of  the  workers  who 
ived  in  the  suburbs  commuted  into  New  Orleans  to  work, 
while  only  about  23,000  of  the  workers  who  lived  in  New 
Orleans  made  the  reverse  trip  from  the  city  to  suburban 
;mployment. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Of  the  approximately  403,000  workers  living  in  the  New 
Orleans  SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey  results  show  that  the 
majority  (61  percent)  usually  drove  to  work  alone  (table  2). 
The  proportion  who  carpooled  to  work  (21  percent)  was 
larger  than  the  proportion  who  used  public  transportation 
(about  12  percent),  while  4  percent  walked,  and  1  percent 
each  worked  at  home  and  used  other  means.  Workers  who 
lived  in  the  suburbs  were  more  likely  to  drive  alone  to  work 


(69  percent)  than  residents  of  the  city  (52  percent),  while 
workers  who  lived  in  New  Orleans  were  much  more  likely  to 
use  public  transportation  (22  percent)  than  suburban  resi¬ 
dents  (3  percent). 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS 
OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  A  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  drove  alone  to 
work  in  1975,  while  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
carpool  or  use  public  transportation  (table  3). 

Race.  Black  workers  showed  a  lower  incidence  of  driving 
alone  to  work  (about  46  percent)  than  White1  workers  (66 
percent),  and  a  correspondingly  higher  incidence  of  using 
public  transportation  (27  percent  compared  with  7  percent). 
The  proportions  of  Black  workers  and  White  workers  who 
traveled  in  carpools,  however,  were  not  significantly  different 
(table  3). 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  much 
less  likely  to  drive  alone  to  work  and  much  more  likely  to 
use  public  transportation  than  male  household  heads  in  1975 
(table  3).  Comparing  working  wives  with  female  household 
heads,  the  data  indicate  that  the  wives  were  more  likely  to 
drive  alone  or  carpool,  and  less  likely  to  use  public  transit 
than  female  heads  of  households.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the 
female  heads  used  public  transportation  compared  with  14 
percent  of  the  working  wives. 

Earnings.  Comparing  the  three  most  widely  used  means  of 
transportation,  workers  who  drove  alone  to  work  had  the 
highest  median  earnings  ($9,545),  followed  by  workers  in 
carpools  ($7,705)  and  public  transit  riders  ($4,378). 


1  The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races”  is  referred  to  as 
"White"  in  the  text  for  convenience. 
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TRAVEL  DISTANCE  AND  TRAVEL  TIME 
TO  WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  all 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  about  8  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Workers  who  drove 
alone  traveled  the  average  distance  to  get  to  work,  while 
workers  who  carpooled  traveled  slightly  farther  (about  10 
miles).  Public  transportation  users,  however,  traveled  only 
about  6  miles  on  the  average  to  get  to  work. 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average  com¬ 
muting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  about  23  minutes  in  1975 
(table  5).  Workers  who  drove  alone  took  about  20  minutes  to 
get  to  work,  while  the  figure  for  those  who  carpooled  was  26 
minutes.  Public  transportation  users,  on  the  other  hand, 
spent  an  average  of  about  35  minutes  getting  to  work. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF 
THE  SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  4,746  sample 
households  in  the  New  Orleans  SMSA  were  eligible  to  answer 
the  inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 


The  interviews  resulted  in  responses  from  9,059  workers  14 
years  old  or  over.  A  facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 
1976-77  and  1977-78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  20 
SMSA's;  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeration 
covered  21  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMSA 
samples  resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitan 
households  in  60  SMSA's.  (See  List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey 
Group.)  Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four 
very  large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  hous¬ 
ing  units  equally  divided  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,000 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in 
appendix  A. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.* 
Wichita,  Kans. 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 

SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky ,-lnd. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernardino-R iverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.* 
Springfield -Chico  pee -Holyoke, 

Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa.-N .J 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 
Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R .1  .- 

Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.* 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash  .* 


*  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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ISA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
ailable  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
sports.  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
avel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976."  No  data  for 
e  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
;  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
23,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 


1975"  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.  20233. 


ible  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  New  Orleans  SMSA 

irkers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census  ) 


ace  of  residence 

All 

workers 

Reported  a  fixed  place  of  work 

No 

fixed 

place 

of 

work 

Place 

of 

work 

not 

reported 

Total 

Inside  the  SMSA 

Outside 

the 

SMSA 

Total 

New 

Orleans 

city 

Outside 

central 

city 

SMSA . 

403 

355 

344 

216 

127 

11 

45 

3 

h  Orleans  city . 

197 

177 

175 

151 

23 

3 

19 

1 

tside  central  city . 

206 

178 

169 

65 

104 

9 

26 

2 

RCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

SMSA . 

[100.01 

100.0 

96.9 

61.0 

35.9 

3.1 

[11.2] 

[0.8] 

w  Orleans  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

98.6 

85.4 

13.2 

1.4 

[9.6] 

[0.7] 

tside  central  city . 

[100.0J 

100.0 

95.2 

36.7 

58.5 

4.8 

[12.8] 

[1.0] 

Note:  Percents  in  brackets,  [  ],  are  of  all  workers. 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the 
New  Orleans  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 


All  workers .... 

Auto  or  truck . 

Drives  alone . . 

Carpool . 

Public  transportation 

Walks  only . 

Other  means  . . . 

Bicycle . . . 

Motorcycle ......... 

All  other  means 
Works  at  home ........ 


SMSA 


Total 


403 

328 

244 

84 

50 

16 

5 

2 

2 

2 

5 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


197 

139 

103 

36 

43 

11 

2 

1 

1 

2 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


206 

189 

141 

47 

7 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Percent  distribution 


SMSA 


Total 


100.0 

81.2 

60.5 

20.7 

12.4 

3.9 

1.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

1.1 


Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 

70.3 
52.1 

18.3 

21.8 

5.5 

1.1 

0.6 

0.3 

1.2 


Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 


100.0 

91.6 

68.6 

23.0 

3.3 

2.4 
1.6 
0.4 
0.7 
0.5 
1.1 


Table  3.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters,  for 
the  New  Orleans  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Characteristics 


All  workers. 


SEX 


Male. . . 
Female. 

RACE 


White  and  other 
Black . 


HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 


Head . 

Male . 

Female . 

Wife  of  head . 

Other  member . 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or 

not  reported . 

With  earnings . 

$1  to  5,999 . 

$6,000  to  9,999... 
$10,000  to  14,999. 
$15,000  to  24,999. 
$25,000  or  more  .. 


All 

workers 

(thou¬ 

sands) 


Median  earnings. 
Mean  earnings... 


403 


249 

154 


299 

104 


257 

211 

46 

81 

66 


32 

371 

142 

83 

85 

48 

14 

$7,903 

$9,295 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Auto  or  truck 


Drives 

alone 


Carpool 


60.5 


67.2 

49.7 


65.6 

45.9 


65.0 

69.2 
45.4 
53.8 

51.3 


60.1 

60.6 

47.1 

61.7 
71.3 

74.7 
75.5 

$9,545 

$10,526 


20.7 


19.4 

22.9 


21.0 

19.9 


18.7 

19.4 
15.9 

25.4 

22.6 


14.2 

21.3 

21.7 
23.0 

20.8 
19.2 
18.7 


$7,  705 
$9,074  j 


Public 

trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 


12.4 


7.6 

20.0 


7.2 

27.1 


10.8 

6.4 

30.6 

14.0 

16.5 


1.5 
12.6 
22.1 
11.4 

5.2 

2.3 

3.6 

$4,378 

$5,237 


Walks 

only 


3.9 


3.1 

5.3 


3.2 

5.8 


3.3 

2.6 

6.6 

4.2 

6.1 


7.1 

3.6 
6.4 
3.0 

1.1 

1.7 
0.7 

$4,317 

$5,280 


Other 

means 


1.3 


1.9 

0.5 


1.6 

0.5 


1.2 

1.4 

0.7 

0.2 

3.2 


2.2 

1.3 
1.7 
0.8 
1.2 
1.0 

1.4 

$6,245 

$7,903 


Works 

at 

home 


1.1 


0.5 

l.( 


i.: 

o.: 


l.i 

l.i 

1. 

2. 
o. 


7. 

0. 

1. 

0. 

0. 

0. 


$3,88 

$5,85 
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able  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for  the  New  Orleans  SMSA 

Yorkers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


sans  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

distance  to  work  (miles) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  1 

1  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

50  or 

more 

All  workers 1 ....... . 

353 

100.0 

9.5 

16.3 

18.2 

28.3 

15.2 

8.1 

3.7 

0.7 

5.6 

7.6 

rives  alone . 

211 

100.0 

6.4 

17.3 

18.4 

29.5 

15.3 

8.9 

3.5 

0.6 

5.8 

7.6 

arpool . 

76 

100.0 

4.5 

10.8 

15.8 

29.9 

20.1 

10.4 

6.8 

1.7 

7.7 

10.4 

ablic  transportation . 

46 

100.0 

3.2 

23.3 

26.3 

30.2 

12.3 

3.7 

0.9 

- 

4.3 

5.5 

ilks  only. . . . 

16 

100.0 

91.6 

7.7 

0.6 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

0. 1 

ther  means . 

5 

100.0 

15.2 

19.6 

26.1 

23.9 

8.7 

4.3 

4.3 

3.  7 

5.3 

'Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


able  5.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Travel  Time  to  Work,  for  the  New  Orleans  SMSA 


Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Jans  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  10 

10  to 
14 

15  to 
24 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  or 

more 

All  workers1. . 

353 

100.0 

14.4 

14.4 

33.3 

5.3 

16.5 

10.7 

1.0 

4.6 

20.9 

22.6 

■ives  alone . . . 

211 

100.0 

15.6 

16.9 

37.1 

5.7 

13.9 

7.8 

0.5 

2.5 

19.2 

19.8 

irpool . 

76 

100.0 

9.5 

12.0 

33.2 

5.9 

18.6 

14.2 

1.6 

5.1 

23.1 

26.0 

ablic  transportation . 

46 

100.0 

1.3 

4.5 

21.8 

4.5 

29.4 

21.6 

2.4 

14.7 

32.6 

34.6 

ilks  only . 

16 

100.0 

60.0 

21.3 

12.9 

1.3 

3.2 

0.6 

- 

0.6 

8.0 

8.4 

:her  means . . . 

5 

100.0 

13.0 

15.2 

45.7 

15.2 

6.5 

“ 

2.2 

19.0 

20.2 

1 Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


Appendix  A  —  Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample  consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMSA,  4,746  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  231  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or,  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  422  units  were 
visited  but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because 
they  were  condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group 
quarters  use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this 
SMSA  there  were  9,104  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of 
these,  45  persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel- 
to-Work  Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit-issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames-units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe).  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
permit-issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frame— those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  not  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in  the 
AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory  esti¬ 


mation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  as 
described  below. 

AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedu  re 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the  probability 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  was 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previously 
mentioned.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  to 
the  following  ratio: 

I’flt 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  Weighted  count  of  noninterviewed 

_ housing  units  + _ housing  units _ 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMSA 
a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  5( 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  al 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  Thi 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  unit 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  permit 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  wa 
equal  to  the  following: 

1970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 
_  universe  in  a  cell _ _ 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1970  housing  units  from  the  cell 

| 

DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplemen 
the  weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation  prc 
cedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for  persor 
in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA  who  di 
not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the  questior 
naire.  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  calculate 
separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within  each  sectc 
of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was  compute 
separately  for  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  categories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  DO 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  procedur 
This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  samp 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  to  « 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  popul 
tion  group.  In  SMSA's  where  there  was  no  evidence 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors,  tl 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjusted 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  tb 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  different! 
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ndercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
irformed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
MSA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
as  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

Sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

he  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
ureau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
he  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
eighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
jpplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
jpplement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
lis  SMSA,  a  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated  for 
ich  sector. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
ljustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
nal  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
derail  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
ror  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
jtained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
ie  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
jpulation  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
imewhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
VISA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
ie  sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
jpulation  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  inde- 
;ndent  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

ELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

here  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
om  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
illowing  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
rors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

lonsampling  Errors 

i  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
>urces:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
sfinitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
uestions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
formation  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in 
wording  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
ssponse,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing 
ata. 

he  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
ias  in  the  DOT  'Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
iterviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
ave  been  given  by  someone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledge- 
ble  as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available 
ir  the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the 
iference  person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or 
ot  the  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is 
atisfactory  to  the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases 
ue  to  proxy  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling 
rrors,  could  exist  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
heir  magnitude  is  unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates. 
Results  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the 
accuracy  to  be  expected  in  the  travel-to-work  data  which  was 
collected  as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed 
description  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for 
1975. 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  3,500 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  1,800  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing"  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  However,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
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accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
nonsampling  error  measured  by  the  standard  error,  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 
standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under 
essentially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and 
its  estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each 
sample,  then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence")  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1.6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 
specific  item. 

Tables  A-1  and  A-2  present  the  standard  errors  appli¬ 
cable  to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of 
persons  14  years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  for 
estimates  not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear 
interpolation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  of 


standard  errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These 
estimates  of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  over¬ 
estimates  of  the  true  standard  errors. 

Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the  Standard  Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  154,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  an 
estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  3,460.  Consequently, 
the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is 
from  150,540  to  157,460.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the 
average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of  female 
workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be 
correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples. 
Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average  estimate, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the  interval 
from  148,460  to  159,540  workers  with  90-percent  con¬ 
fidence  and  within  the  interval  from  147,080  to  160,920 
with  95-percent  confidence. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  of  the  154,000  female  workers, 
20.0  percent  commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation. 
Interpolation  in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  this  percent  is  approximately  1.0  percent¬ 
age  points.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval, 
as  shown  by  these  data,  is  from  19.0  to  21.0  percent;  the 
90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  18.4  to  21.6  percent; 
and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  18.0  to  22.0 
percent. 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  between 
estimates  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimate 
considered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  in 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  and 
uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area.  However,  if 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two 
characteristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true 
standard  error;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation, 
the  formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  a  Difference 

In  1975,  7.6  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMSA 
commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation.  Thus,  the 
apparent  difference,  as  shown  by  these  data,  between  the 
percentage  of  public  transportation  use  by  males  and  femaies 
is  12.4  percent.  Table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  the 
standard  error  of  7.6  percent  on  a  base  of  249,000  is 
approximately  0.5  percent,  while  the  standard  error  of  20.0 
percent  is  approximately  1.0  percent.  Therefore,  the  stand¬ 
ard  error  of  the  estimated  difference  of  12.4  percent  is  about 

1.1  =  ^d.O)2  +  (0.5)2 
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Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the 
12.4  percent  difference  is  from  11.3  to  13.5  percent. 
Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this 
difference,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a 
range  computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68 
percent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  10.6  to  14.2  percent,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  10.2  to  14.6  percent. 
Thus,  we  can  conclude  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the 
percentage  of  female  workers  who  used  public  transportation 
in  1975  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  male  workers  who 
used  transit,  since  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  does 
not  include  zero  or  negative  values. 

Standard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
estimated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
as  well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
interval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
stated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
complete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
procedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
limits  on  sample  data: 

1.  Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 

2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1. 

3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

A  two-standard-error  confidence  interval  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent 
plus  and  minus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  a  Confidence 
Interval  fora  Median 

Table  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time  to 
work  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was  19.2 
minutes. 

1.  Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  211,000  is  found  to  be  about  1.1 
percent. 

2.  A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  50  percent  item  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields 
percent  limits  47.8  and  52.2. 

3.  The  median  interval  is  15  to  24  minutes  (14.5  to  24.5).  It 
can  be  seen  that  32.5  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  37.1  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itself.  Thus,  the  lower  limit  on 
the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 

(M) 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  interpolation 
to  be  about 

14.5  +  (24.5-14.5)  =  198 

Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  18.6  to  19.8  minutes. 

Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula: 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  96.0  for  this  SMSA,  95.9  for  the  central  city,  and  98.0 
for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S2,  is  given  by 

S2  =  S  PjXj2  -  (  s  PjXj 
i  =  1  \i  =  1 

where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  Pj  is  the  estimated 
proportion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  Z-  ^  and  Z- 
are  the  lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively,  for 

group  i;  and  x:  =  Zi-1  +  Zi,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 

2 

representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average  value 
is 

x  -2Z 
xc  2 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 

Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mean  travel  time  for 
persons  driving  alone  in  1975-76  was  19.8  minutes.  The 
values  of  Pj  and  Xj  for  each  group  are  shown  below: 


Class  Interval 

PJ_ 

X  1 

Less  than  10  min. 

.156 

4.5 

10  to  14  min. 

.169 

12.0 

15  to  24  min. 

.371 

19.5 

25  to  29  min. 

.057 

27.0 

30  to  34  min. 

.139 

32.0 

35  to  49  min. 

.078 

42.0 

50  to  59  min. 

.005 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more 

.025 

90.0 

14.5  +  (24.5-  14.5) 
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The  variance  S"  is  equal  to 


8 

2 

i  =  1 


8 

2 

Vi  =  1 


S2  2  PjXj2  -(  2  PjX,}’  =  234.3 


The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  96.0.  Thus  the  standard  error  on 
19.8  minutes,  o-,  is  calculated  to  be 


0.3  minutes 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  from  19.5  to  20.1  minutes,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  19.3  to  20.3  minutes,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  19.2  to  20.4  minutes. 


Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  New  Orleans,  La.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of  the 
SMSA,  and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


(68  chances  out  of  100.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

0 . 

100 

100 

100 

50,000 . 

2,120 

2,060 

2,070 

100 . 

100 

100 

100 

75,000 . 

2,560 

2,430 

2,440 

200 . 

140 

140 

140 

100,000 . 

2,900 

2,710 

2,700 

500 . 

220 

220 

220 

150,000 . 

3,430 

3,050 

3,010 

700 . 

260 

260 

260 

250,000 . 

4,080 

3,130 

2,980 

1,000 . 

310 

310 

310 

300,000 . 

4,270 

2,890 

2,620 

2,500 . 

490 

490 

490 

400,000 . 

4,420 

1,430 

— 

5,000 . 

690 

690 

700 

500,000 . 

4,300 

- 

- 

10,000 . 

970 

970 

980 

800,000 . 

1,160 

- 

— 

25,000 . 

1,530 

1,500 

1,510 

Table  A-2.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  New  Orleans,  La.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of  the 
SMSA,  and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


Base  of  percentage 

Estimated 

percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

100 . 

49.0 

49.0 

49.0 

49.0 

49.0 

49.0 

200 . 

32.4 

32.4 

*  32.4 

32.4 

32.4 

34.6 

500 . 

16.1 

16.1 

16.1 

16.1 

19.0 

21.9 

700 . 

12.1 

12.1 

12.1 

12.1 

16.0 

18.5 

1,000 . 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

9.3 

13.4 

15.5 

2,500 . 

3.7 

3.7 

4.3 

5.9 

8.5 

9.8 

5,000 . 

1.9 

1.9 

3.0 

4.2 

6.0 

6.9 

10,000 . 

1.0 

1.0 

2.1 

2.9 

4.2 

4.9 

25,000 . 

0.4 

0.6 

1.4 

1.9 

2.7 

3.1 

50,000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.9 

2.2 

75,000 . 

0.13 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.5 

1.8 

100,000 . 

0.  10 

0.3 

0.7 

0.9 

1.3 

1.5 

150,000 . 

0.06 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

250,000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

300,000 . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.9 

400,000 . 

0.02 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

500,000 . 

0.02 

0.14 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

800,000 . 

0.01 

0.11 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 
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Appendix  B— Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


Line  number 
of  person 


Line  number  t 
of  respondent  1 


It  last  worker  In  this  household,  mark  this  box  ■ 


8d.  Was  . . . 's  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 

(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  8c( 4)? 

(248)  i  □  Yes  2  □  No  a  □Don’t  know 


8a 

.} 


Skip  to  7c 


7a.  What  is ... ’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

@  ,  □  Truck . ^1 

2  □  Car  or  carpool  J 

i  □  Drives  alone  -  Skip  to  8a 
2Q  Shares  driving  .  . 

3Q  Drives  others  .  .  . 

4  □  Rides  with  someone  else 
s  □  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  8a 

6  □  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  12a 

7  □  Railroad 
e  □  Subway  or  elevated 

9  □  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  □  Taxicab 

11  □  Motorcycle 
13  □  Bicycle 

12  □  Other  means  -  specify 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 
to  work? 


@  i  □  Yes 


2  □  No  -  Skip  to  8a 


c.  How  many  people,  including  . . . ,  usually  ride  in  the 
car  to  work? 


© 


.Number 


8a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 

(246)  i  □  Yes  -  Skip  to  8c  2 1  |  No 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 
begin  work  each  day? 


(247)  3  □Yes 


4  □  No  -  Skip  to  12a 


c.  Where  is  ... 's  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 

i  i  I  i  i  1  l- l  I  I  I  I — l 


i  i  i  I  1 


l  1  I  1  I  I  I  I.  1  I  I  I  I  1  1  L--L 

(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  are  not 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center  name, 
or  other  physical  location  description. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  L 


I  I  I  I  1 


t  I  1  ..1—1  L 


J  I  L 


I  I  I  I  1  .1 


(3)  Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 

I  I  I  i  l  I  I  t  I  I  I  I  1  .  I  I  Ill- 

Ill  l  l  1  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  1  1  I  I  1.. 


i  i  i  i  I  L 


(4)  Name  of  city,  town,  village,  borough,  etc. 

i  i  i  I  i  i  I  I  I  I  I  1  1  l  1  L  .J-J. 


I  l  l  l  l  l 


Place 

type 


I  I  i  i  I  I 


(5)  County 
I 


1,111  I — L 


State  ZIP  code 
l  *  I  l  l _ L 


I  I  I  I  I  I  1  1— L 


9.  What  time  does  . . .  usually  leave  for  work? 


(249)  _ Time 

(250)  1  □  a.m. 

2Qp.ni. 


10.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  ...  to  get  from  home  to  work? 

(25])  Minutes 


11.  What  is  . .  .’s  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 


-Miles 


OR 


o  □  Less  than  1  mile 


12a.  In  the  last  year,  has  . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 
transportation  to  work? 

(253)  i  Q  Yes  2  □  No  -  Skip  to  13 


b.  What  was  . . . 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 


© 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

13 

12 


□  Truck . 

□  Car  or  carpool  J  ~7 

1  □  Drove  alone 

2  □  Shared  driving 

3  □  Drove  others 

4  [□  Rode  with  someone  else 

□  Walked  only 

□  Worked  at  home 

□  Railroad 

□  Subway  or  elevated 

□  Bus  or  streetcar 

□  Taxicab 

□  Motorcycle 
Q  Bicycle 

□  Other  means  -  Specify. 


13.  If  “Yes"  marked  in  12a  -ask 
Compared  to ... 's  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 
. . .  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 

*  /■ — n  * 

(256)  i  □  Much  more  satisfied 

2  □  More  satisfied 

3  □  About  the  same  satisfaction 

4Q  Less  satisfied 

5  □  Much  less  satisfied 

6  □  Don’t  know 

7  □  Did  not  work  last  year 


If  "No"  marked  in  12a  -ask 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  ...  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
mote,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  6c,  7a,  7b,  10 
INTERVIEWER  )  and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a-e 
on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnaire. _ 


Appendix  C  —  Definitions  and  Explanations 


Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  profes¬ 
sional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
the  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
activities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
taking  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
usual  place-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
the  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

No  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location  to 
begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work.  . 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  "automobile”  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?"). 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  England 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  of 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the 
central  city  or  cities. 
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Central  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
;entral  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
the  following  criteria: 

I.  The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

?.  One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

Suburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
reas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
ext  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,"  "suburban  area," 
ir  "in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
ised  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
he  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
night  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

lace.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
/orkers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
ombined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
re  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
etermination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
bservation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

lousehold.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
ccupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
f  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
uarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
ny  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
irect  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
le  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  head 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  in 
the  last  12  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips, 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to  or 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  " means  "not  applicable." 
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Of  every  10  people  in  the  world  today,  four  live  in 
either  China  or  India.  Add  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  and  half  the  World's  population 
is  covered.  The  other  half  of  the  world's  people  are 
distributed  among  the  remaining  196  countries 
and  territories.  Throughout  the  world,  a  per¬ 
ceptible  decline  in  population  growth  rates  has 
begun  to  emerge,  with  the  persistent  exception  of 
Africa.  In  some  areas  the  decrease  is  substantial,  in 
others  incipient;  in  general  the  decrease  is  no 
longer  questionable.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
world's  population  lives  in  countries  where  the 
growth  rate  was  lower  in  1976  than  in  1966. 


This  publication  presents  reported  and  estimated 
demographic  data  for  the  200  countries  of  the 
world  with  a  population  of  at  least  5,000  persons, 
and  for  world  regions.  Benchmark,  or  hard,  data 
for  each  country  include  the  enumerated  and 
adjusted  population  from  the  latest  census  or 
survey,  birth  and  death  rates,  annual  rate  of 
growth,  life  expectancy  at  birth,  infant  mortality 
rate,  percent  of  population  under  age  15,  median 
age  of  mother,  median  birth  order,  percent  urban, 
and  percent  of  labor  force  in  agriculture.  A 
projected  estimate  of  the  population  of  each 
country  for  1977  as  well  as  birth  and  death  rates 
and  the  annual  rate  of  growth  tor  1976  are  shown. 
All  benchmark  data  and  projected  estimates  are 
annotated,  and  major  sources  are  listed.  Also 
included  for  each  country  are  population  figures 
for  each  census  taken  since  1950,  and  an  annual 
series  of  population  estimates  for  the  years  1950 
to  1977. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  a  Resources 
Support  Services  Agreement  with  the  De¬ 
velopment  Support  Bureau,  U.S.  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development. 
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Selected  Characteristics  of  T ravel  to  Work  in 
the  Kansas  City  SMSA:  1975 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data  for 
selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's), 
from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT).  The  AHS  is 
conducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  interviews 
of  households  in  the  Kansas  City  SMSA  completed  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976.  Preliminary 
data  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  covering  the  first 
4  months  of  the  period,  were  previously  published  in  Series 
P-23,  No.  68,  "Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in 
21  Metropolitan  Areas:  1975." 

MAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

The  largest  commuting  flow  in  the  Kansas  City  SMSA  in 
1975,  about  183,000  workers,  was  comprised  of  persons  who 
both  lived  and  worked  in  the  suburbs  (table  1).  In  com¬ 
parison,  about  143,000  workers  both  lived  and  worked  in 
Kansas  City.  Approximately  113,000  workers  who  lived  in 
the  suburbs  commuted  into  Kansas  City  to  work,  while  only 
about  38,000  of  the  workers  who  lived  in  Kansas  City  made 
the  reverse  trip  from  the  city  to  suburban  employment. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Of  the  approximately  535,000  workers  living  in  the  Kansas 
City  SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey  results  show  that  the 
majority  (68  percent)  usually  drove  to  work  alone  (table  2). 
The  proportion  who  carpooled  to  work  (23  percent)  was 
much  larger  than  the  proportion  who  used  public  trans¬ 
portation  (about  4  percent),  while  3  percent  walked,  2 
percent  worked  at  home,  and  1  percent  used  other  means. 
Workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  were  more  likely  to  drive 
alone  to  work  (72  percent)  than  residents  of  the  city  (61 


percent),  while  workers  who  lived  in  Kansas  City  were  more 
likely  to  use  public  transportation  (9  percent)  than  suburban 
residents  (1  percent). 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS 
OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  A  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  drove  alone  to 
work  in  1975,  while  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
carpool  or  use  public  transportation  (table  3). 

Race.  Black  workers  showed  a  lower  incidence  of  driving 
alone  (about  58  percent)  than  White1  workers  (69  percent), 
and  a  correspondingly  higher  incidence  of  using  public 
transportation  (14  percent  compared  with  3  percent).  The 
proportions  of  Black  workers  and  White  workers  who 
traveled  in  carpools,  however,  were  not  significantly  different 
(table  3). 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  less 
likely  to  drive  alone  to  work  and  more  likely  to  use  public 
transportation  than  male  household  heads  in  1975  (table  3). 
Comparing  working  wives  with  female  household  heads,  the 
data  indicate  that  the  difference  in  driving  alone  to  work  was 
not  significant,  but  the  wives  were  more  likely  to  carpool  and 
less  likely  to  use  public  transit  than  female  heads  of 
households.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the  working  wives  used 
carpools  to  get  to  work,  compared  with  20  percent  of  the 
female  heads  of  household. 

Earnings.  Comparing  the  three  most  widely  used  means  of 
transportation,  workers  who  drove  alone  to  work  had  the 
highest  median  earnings  ($9,998),  followed  by  workers  in 
carpools  ($7,912)  and  users  of  public  transit  ($5,315). 


'The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races”  is  referred  to  as 
'White"  in  the  text  for  convenience. 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Postage  stamps  not  acceptable;  currency 
submitted  at  sender's  risk.  Remittances  from  foreign  countries  must  be  by  international  money  order  or  by  a  draft  on  a  U.S.  bank.  Current 
Population  Reports  are  sold  in  two  subscription  packages:  Series  P-20,  P-23,  P-27,  and  P-60  are  available  for  $40.00  per  year  ($10  additional  for 
foreign  mailing);  Series  P-25,  P-26,  and  P-28  are  available  for  $70.00  per  year  ($17.50  additional  for  foreign  mailing).  The  single-copy  price  of  this 
report  is  $1 .00. 
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TRAVEL  DISTANCE  AND  TRAVEL  TIME 
TO  WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  all 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  about  9  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Mean  distance  to  work 
was  the  same  as  the  SMSA  average  for  workers  who  drove 
alone,  while  workers  who  carpooled  traveled  slightly  farther 
(about  10  miles).  Public  transportation  users,  however, 
traveled  only  about  6  miles  on  the  average  to  get  to  work. 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average  com¬ 
muting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  about  20  minutes  in  1975 
(table  5).  Workers  who  drove  alone  took  about  19  minutes  to 
get  to  work,  while  the  figure  for  those  who  carpooled  was  23 
minutes.  Public  transportation  users,  on  the  other  hand, 
spent  an  average  of  about  34  minutes  getting  to  work. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  4,684  sample 
households  in  the  Kansas  City  SMSA  were  eligible  to  answer 
the  inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 
The  interviews  resulted  in  responses  from  8,804  workers  14 


years  old  or  over.  A  facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 
1976-77  and  1977-78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  20 
SMSA's;  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeration 
covered  21  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMSA 
samples  resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitan 
households  in  60  SMSA's.  (See  List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey 
Group.)  Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four 
very  large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  hous¬ 
ing  units  equally  divided  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,000 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in 
appendix  A. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.* 

Wichita,  Kans. 


SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-Ind. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernard  ino-Riverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.* 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke, 
Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa.-N.J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 
Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R  .1  .- 
Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.* 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


I 


*  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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SMSA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
available  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
III  are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
Travel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976."  No  data  for 
the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
are  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 


1975"  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.  20233. 


Table  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  Kansas  City  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census  ) 


Place  of  residence 

All 

workers 

Reported 

a  fixed  place  of  work 

No 

fixed 

place 

of 

work 

Place 

of 

work 

not 

reported 

* 

Total 

Inside  the  SMSA 

Outside 

the 

SMSA 

Total 

Kansas 

City 

Outside 

central 

city 

SMSA . 

535 

482 

478 

257 

221 

4 

50 

3 

198 

183 

182 

143 

38 

1 

15 

1 

Outside  central  city . 

337 

300 

296 

113 

183 

3 

36 

2 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

SMSA . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

99. 1 

53.2 

45.9 

0.9 

[9.4] 

[0.5] 

[100.0] 

100.0 

99.4 

78.5 

20.9 

0.6 

[7.4] 

[0.4] 

Outside  central  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

99.0 

37.8 

61.2 

1.0 

[10.5] 

[0.5] 

Note:  Percents  in  brackets,  [  ],  are  of  all  workers. 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the 
Kansas  City  SMSA 


(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 

SMSA 

Percent  distribution 

Total 

Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 

Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 

SMSA 

Total 

Inside 
central  city 
(cities) 

Outside 
central  city 
(cities) 

All  workers. . 

535 

198 

337 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Auto  or  truck . . . . . 

485 

168 

316 

90.6 

84.9 

93.9 

Drives  alone  . . . 

364 

121 

243 

68.0 

60.9 

72.3 

Carpool . 

121 

48 

73 

22.5 

24.0 

21.7 

Public  transportation. ......... 

20 

17 

3 

3.8 

8.8 

0.8 

Walks  only . 

15 

7 

8 

2.8 

3.7 

2.3 

Other  means  . . . . 

4 

1 

3 

0.7 

0.4 

0.9 

Bicycle ...................... 

1 

- 

1 

0.2 

- 

0.3 

Motorcycle . . 

2 

- 

»  2 

0.4 

- 

0.5 

All  other  means .............. 

1 

- 

1 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

Works  at  home .................. 

11 

4 

7 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

Table  3.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters, 
for  the  Kansas  City  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 


Characteristics 

All 

workers 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Total 

Auto  or 

truck 

Public 

trans- 

porta- 

tion 

Walks 

only 

Other 

means 

Works 

at 

home 

Drives 

alone 

Carpool 

All  workers..... . 

535 

100.0 

68.0 

22.6 

3.8 

2.8 

0.7 

2.0 

SEX 

Male . . . 

313 

100.0 

75.0 

18.3 

2.4 

2.1 

1.1 

1.3 

Female . 

222 

100.0 

58.3 

28.6 

5.8 

4.0 

0.2 

3.1 

RACE 

White  and  other . . 

483 

100.0 

69. 1 

22.4 

2.7 

2.9 

0.8 

2.1 

Black . 

52 

100.0 

58. 1 

24.2 

13.8 

2.3 

0.2 

1.6 

HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 

Head . 

330 

100.0 

73.6 

18.2 

3.7 

2.2 

0.7 

1.5 

Male . 

269 

100.0 

76.8 

17.4 

2.0 

1.3 

0.8 

1.3 

Female . 

61 

100.0 

59.7 

20.1 

10.9 

6.1 

0.5 

2.5 

Wife  of  head . 

123 

100.0 

59.8 

31.1 

3.1 

2.2 

0.1 

3.7 

Other  member . . 

82 

100.0 

57.9 

27.3 

5.  1 

6.6 

1.7 

1.6 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or 

not  reported . 

45 

100.0 

60.4 

19.8 

3.3 

5.9 

1.3 

9.3 

With  earnings . 

489 

100.0 

68.8 

22.8 

3.8 

2.6 

0.7 

1.4 

$1  to  5,999.... . . . ... 

155 

100.0 

58.8 

24.8 

6.9 

5.8 

0.9 

2.7 

$6,000  to  9,999...... . . 

117 

100.0 

66.3 

27.3 

3.6 

1.7 

0.4 

0.6 

$10,000  to  14,999 _ ........ 

121 

100.0 

74.4 

22.1 

1.9 

0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

$15,000  to  24,999 . 

75 

100.0 

78.8 

16.7 

1.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

$25,000  or  more  . 

23 

100.0 

86.2 

10.2 

0.4 

0.9 

0.9 

1.3 

Median  earnings . . . 

$9,028 

$9,998 

$7,912 

$5,315 

$3,739 

$8,034 

$3,492 

Mean  earnings . . . 

$10,009 

... 

$10,936 

$8,641 

$6,276 

$4,795 

$8,610 

$7,099 
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Table  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for  the  Kansas  City  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent  distribution  by  distance  to  work  (mi 

les) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  1 

1  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

50  or 

more 

All  workers1 . 

Drives  alone . 

Public  transportation . 

Walks  only . 

Other  means . 

474 

321 

115 

20 

15 

3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

7.7 

5.6 
3.1 

2.6 

92.5 

20.6 

12.6 

12.8 

12.2 

12.2 

7.5 

26.5 

14.6 

15.4 
12.3 

26.5 

17.6 

26.0 

27.2 

24.5 

35.2 

17.6 

18.3 

18.4 
20.8 
17.3 

8.8 

15.6 

15.5 

20.0 

5.6 

2.9 

5.0 

4.9 
6.8 
0.5 

2.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

7.4 

7.5 
9.1 
5.7 

|  3.0 

8.8 

8.8 

10.3 

6.2 

0.1 

5.1 

1  Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home 


Table  5.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Travel  Time  to  Work,  for  the  Kansas  City  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  10 

10  to 
14 

15  to 
24 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  or 

more 

All  workers1 . 

474 

100.0 

16.0 

15.1 

34.5 

7.8 

15. 1 

9.2 

0.5 

1.8 

20.0 

20. 1 

Drives  alone . 

321 

100.0 

16.5 

16.3 

36.2 

7.9 

14.8 

7.3 

0.3 

0.8 

19.3 

18.9 

Carpool . . . 

115 

100.0 

11.6 

12.0 

34.2 

8.5 

17.2 

13.2 

0.8 

2.6 

22.2 

22.6 

Public  transportation.... . 

20 

100.0 

2.0 

4.6 

26.0 

7.1 

20.4 

24.0 

2.6 

13.2 

32.0 

33.5 

Walks  only . 

15 

100.0 

55.8 

28.6 

9.5 

2.0 

2.7 

0.7 

- 

- 

8.6 

8.3 

Other  means . 

3 

100.0 

35.3 

8.8 

38.2 

2.9 

5.9 

2.9 

2.9 

15.8 

16.7 

1 Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


Appendix  A  — Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample  consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMSA,  4,684  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  210  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or,  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  472  units  were 
visited  but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because 
they  were  condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group 
quarters  use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this 
SMSA  there  were  8,848  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of 
these,  44  persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit-issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames— units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and,  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe).  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
permit-issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frame— those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  not  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in  the 
AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory  esti¬ 


mation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  as 
described  below. 

AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedure 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the  probability 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  was 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previously 
mentioned.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  to 
the  following  ratio: 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  Weighted  count  of  non  interviewed 
_ housing  units _ + _ housing  units _ 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMSA, 
a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  56 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  all 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  This 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  units  ( 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  permit¬ 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  was 
equal  to  the  following: 

1970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 

_ universe  in  a  cell _ 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1970  housing  units  from  the  cell 

DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplement, 
the  -weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation 
procedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for 
persons  in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA 
who  did  not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the 
questionnaire.  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was 
calculated  separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within 
each  sector  of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was 
computed  separately  for  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  cate¬ 
gories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  procedure. 
This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  sample 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  to  an 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  popula¬ 
tion  group.  In  SMSA's  where  there  was  no  evidence  of 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors,  the  I 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjusted  to 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  differential 
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undercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
performed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
SMSA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
was  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 
Sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

The  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
The  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
weighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
Supplement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
this  SMSA,  one  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated 
for  the  whole  SMSA. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
adjustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
final  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
averall  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
;rror  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
abtained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
he  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
aopulation  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
omewhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
>MSA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
he  sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
jopulation  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  independ- 
int  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

fhere  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
rom  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
ollowing  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
trrors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

slonsampling  Errors 

n  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
ources:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
iefinitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
luestions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
nformation  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in  record- 
ng  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
esponse,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing 
lata. 

rhe  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
)ias  in  th6  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
nterviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
lave  been  given  by  someone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledge- 
ible  as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available 
or  the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the 
eference  person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or 
lot  the  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is 
atisfactory  to  the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases 
lue  to  proxy  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling 
irrors,  could  exist  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
heir  magnitude  is  unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates.  Re¬ 
sults  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the  accuracy 
to  be  expected  in  the  travel-to-work  data  which  was  collected 
as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  4,700 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  1,200  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing"  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  However,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
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nonsampling  error  measured  by  the  standard  error,  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 
standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and  its 
estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sample, 
then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence")  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1 .6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 
specific  item. 

Tables  A-1  and  A-2  present  the  standard  errors 
applicable  to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of 
persons  14  years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  for 
estimates  not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear 
interpolation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  of 
standard  errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These 


estimates  of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  over-  I 
estimates  of  the  true  standard  errors.  A 
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Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the  Standard  Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  222,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  an 
estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  4,450.  Consequently, 
the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is 
from  217,550  to  226,450.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the 
average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of  female 
workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be 
correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples. 
Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average  estimate, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the  interval 
from  214,880  to  229,120  female  workers  with  90-percent 
confidence  and  within  the  interval  from  213,100  to  230,900 
with  95-percent  confidence. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  of  the  222,000  female  workers, 
5.8  percent  commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation. 
Interpolation  in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  this  percent  is  approximately  0.6  per¬ 
centage  points.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence 
interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is  from  5.2  to  6.4  percent; 
the  90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  4.8  to  6.8  percent; 
and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  4.6  to  7.0 
percent. 

(| 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  between 
estimates  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimate 
considered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  in 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  and 
uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area.  However,  if 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two  char¬ 
acteristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true  standard 
errors;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation,  the 
formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the 
Standard  Error  of  a  Difference 

In  1975,  2.4  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMSA 
commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation.  Thus,  the 
apparent  difference,  as  shown  by  these  data,  between  the 
percentage  of  transportation  use  by  males  and  females  is  3.4 
percent.  Table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  the  standard  error 
of  2.4  percent  on  a  base  of  313,000  is  approximately  0.3 
percent,  while  the  standard  error  of  5.8  percent  is  approxi¬ 
mately  0.6  percent.  Therefore,  the  standard  error  of  the  \ 
estimated  difference  of  3.4  is  about 
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Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the  3.4 
percent  difference  is  from  2.7  to  4.1  percent.  Therefore,  a 
conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this  difference, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a  range 
computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68 
percent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  2.3  to  4.5  percent,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  2.0  to  4.8  percent. 
Thus,  we  can  conclude  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the 
percentage  of  female  workers  who  used  public  transportation 
in  1975  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  male  workers  who 
used  transit,  since  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  does 
not  include  zero  or  negative  values. 

Standard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
estimated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
as  well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
interval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
stated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
complete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
procedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
limits  on  sample  data: 

1.  Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 

2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1 . 

3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

A  two-standard-error  confidence  interval  may  be  determined 
by  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
minus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1 . 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  a  Confidence 
Interval  fora  Median 

Table  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time  to 
work  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was  19.3 
minutes. 

1.  Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  321,000  is  found  to  be  about  1.0 
percent. 

2.  A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  median  is  obtained 
by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent  twice  the 
standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields  percent  limits 
48.0  and  52.0. 

3.  The  median  interval  is  1  5  to  24  minutes  (14.5  to  24.5).  It 
can  be  seen  that  32.8  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  36.2  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itself.  Thus,  the  lower  limit  on 
the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 


14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5) 


/48.0  -  32.8 
\  36.2 


) 


18.7 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  interpolation 
to  be  about 

/52.0  -  32.8\ 

14.5  +  (24.5  -  14.5)  I — — - J  =  19.8 

Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  18.7  to  19.8  minutes. 

Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula: 


a_  = 
x 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  118.7  for  this  SMSA,  116.3  for  the  central  city,  and 
1 18.5  for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S2 ,  is  given  by 


S2  = 


c  —9 

2  P.X.2 

i  i 


P.X. 

i  i 


2 


where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  Pj  is  the  estimated 

proportion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  Z-  ^  and  Zj  are 

the  lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively,  for 


group  i;  and  Xj 


which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 


representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average  value 


is 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 

Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mean  travel  time  for 
persons  driving  alone  in  1975-76  was  18.9  minutes.  The 
values  of  Pj  and  )<j  for  each  group  are  shown  below: 


Class  Interval 

P 

X. 

i 

Less  than  1 0  min. 

.165 

4.5 

10  to  14  min. 

.163 

12.0 

1 5  to  24  min. 

.362 

19.5 

25  to  29  min. 

.079 

27.0 

30  to  34  min. 

.148 

32.0 

35  to  49  min. 

.073 

42.0 

50  to  59  min. 

.003 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more 

.008 

90.0 

10 


The  variance  S2  is  equal  to 


The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  118.7.  Thus  the  standard  error 
on  18.9  minutes,  a—  is  calculated  to  be 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  from  18.7  to  19.1  minutes,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  18.6  to  19.2  minutes,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  18.5  to  19.3  minutes. 


Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.  SMSA  in  the  Central  Citv  of 
the  SMSA,  and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


(68  chances  out  of  100.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

Size  of  estimate 

0 . 

120 

120 

120 

25,000 . 

100 . 

120 

120 

120 

50,000 . 

200 . 

150 

150 

150 

75,000 . 

500 . 

240 

240 

240 

100,000 . 

700 . 

290 

290 

290 

150,000 . 

1,000 . 

340 

340 

340 

250,000 . 

2,500 . 

540 

540 

540 

300,000 . 

5,000 . 

770 

760 

770 

500,000 . 

10,000 . 

1,080 

1,060 

1,080 

900,000 . 

Standard  error 


SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

1,700 

1,650 

1,680 

2,370 

2,240 

2,330 

2,860 

2,630 

2,790 

3,260 

2,900 

3,140 

3,870 

3,190 

3,640 

4,680 

2,980 

4,140 

4,940 

2,410 

4,200 

5,320 

- 

3,070 

2,470 

- 

- 

Table  A-2.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of 
of  the  SMSA,  and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


Appendix  B — Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


Line  number 
of  person  ^ 


Line  number 
of  respondent 


7a.  What  is  ... ’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

@)  i  □  Truck . "'I 

2Q  Car  or  carpool  J 

(243)  1  d  Drives  alone  -  Skip  to  8a 

2d  Shares  driving . > 

3  □  Drives  others .  y  Skip  to  7c 

♦  □  Rides  with  someone  else^ 

5  □  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  8a 

6  Q  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  12a 

7  □  Railroad 
e  □  Subway  or  elevated 
9  □  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  □  Taxicab 

11  □  Motorcycle 
13  (□  Bicycle 

1 2  d  Other  means  -  Specify 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 
to  work? 


@  1  Q  Yes 


2  d  No  -  Skip  to  8a 


c.  How  many  people,  including  . . . ,  usually  ride  in  the 
car  to  work? 


.Number 


8a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 

(246)  1  Q  Yes  -  Skip  to  8c  2 1  |  No 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 
begin  work  each  day? 


(247)  s^Yes 


<[3  No  -  Skip  to  12a 


c.  Where  is  ... ’s  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 


1  1  l  1  1  1  l  L 


I  I  I  L 


I  I  I  1  1  L 


(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  a 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center 
or  other  physical  location  description. 


e  not 
name, 


I  L 


J l_ I  I  I  L 


J l_ L 


1  I  I  I  I  I  1.  I  I_ I — I — I_ L 


(3)  Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 
1  1  1  1  1  1  I  l  l  l  l  1  L 


I  I  I  l  1  I 


1  1  1  1 


111! 


(4)  Name  of  city,  town,  village,  borough,  etc. 


I  I  I  I  I  L 


t .  1  .  1  .1.  .  J  L 


J  L 


Place 

type 


(5)  County 

till  I  I  L 


State  ZIP  code 
1  1  1  i  1 _ I _ L 


J  1  1  .1  L 


1  1  1 


l  1  1  .L 


J  I  L 


1111 


J  L 


1  l.-l  1 


I  1  1  L 


1111 


If  last  workar  In  this  housahold,  mark  this  box  ■ 


8d.  Was  . .  .’s  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 
(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  8c( 4)? 

(248)  1  □  Yes  2QNo  sQ  Don’t  know 


9.  What  time  does  . . .  usually  leave  for  work? 

(249)  _ Time 

(250)  iQa.m. 

2d  p.m. 


10.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  ...  to  get  from  home  to  work? 

(25?) _ Minutes 


11.  What  is  ... 's  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 


.Miles 


OR 


0  □  Less  than  1  mile 


12a.  In  the  last  year,  has  . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 
transportation  to  work? 

(253)  1  □  Yes  2  □  No  -  Skip  to  13 


b.  What  was  . .  .’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 


□  Truck 

□  Car  or  c 


srpoo!  J 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

13 

12 


1  □  Drove  alone 
2Q  Shared  driving 
3  d  Drove  others 
«d  Rode  with  someone  else 
d  Walked  only 
d  Worked  at  home 
d  Railroad 
d  Subway  or  elevated 
d  Bus  or  streetcar 
d  Taxicab 
d  Motorcycle 
£]  Bicycle 

I  |  Other  means  -  Specify - 


13.  If  “Yes”  marked  in  12a  -ask 

Compared  to  ... ’s  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 
. . .  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 

(256)  1  □  Much  more  satisfied 

2  d  More  satisfied 

3  d  About  the  same  satisfaction 
«d  Less  satisfied 

5  d  Much  less  satisfied 

6  d  Don't  know 

7  d  Did  not  work  last  year 


If  "No”  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  ...  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
more,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  6c,  7a,  7b,  10 
INTERVIEWER  >  and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a-e 
on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnaire. _ 
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Appendix  C  — Definitions  and  Explanations 


Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  profes¬ 
sional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
the  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
activities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
taking  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
usual  place-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
the  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

No  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location  to 
begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  "automobile"  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of  | 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?"). 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  England 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  of  I 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the 
central  city  or  cities. 
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;ntral  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
ntral  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
e  following  criteria: 

The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

iburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
eas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
xt  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,”  "suburban  area," 
"in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
ed  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
e  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
ight  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

see.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
arkers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
imbined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
e  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
[termination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
jservation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

ousehold.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
:cupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
jarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
ly  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
rect  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
!)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
e  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  head 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  in 
the  last  12  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips, 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to  or 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  "..."  means  "not  applicable." 
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MICROFICHE, 
write  to: 

Library,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington,  D.C  20233 
or  call : 

(301)  763-5511 


For  information  on  printed  publications,  write  to: 
Subscriber  Services  (Publications),  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  final  data  for 
selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's), 
from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT).  The  AHS  is 
conducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  interviews 
of  households  in  the  Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.  SMSA  completed 
during  the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976. 
Preliminary  data  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
covering  the  first  4  months  of  the  period,  were  previously 
published  in  Series  P-23,  No.  68,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
Travel  to  Work  in  21  Metropolitan  Areas:  1975." 

MAJOR  COMMUTING  FLOWS 

The  largest  commuting  flow  in  the  Portland  SMSA  in  1975, 
about  154,000  workers,  was  comprised  of  persons  who  both 
lived  and  worked  in  the  suburbs  (table  1).  About  107,000 
workers  both  lived  and  worked  in  Portland  city,  while  a 
comparable  figure  of  about  103,000  workers  lived  in  the 
suburbs  and  commuted  into  Portland  to  work.  Only  about 
26,000  of  the  workers  who  lived  in  Portland,  however,  made 
the  reverse  trip  from  the  city  to  suburban  employment. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Of  the  approximately  442,000  workers  living  in  the  Portland 
SMSA  in  1975,  the  survey  results  show  that  the  majority  (66 
percent)  usually  drove  to  work  alone  (table  2).  The  pro¬ 
portion  who  carpooled  to  work  (18  percent)  was  larger  than 
the  proportion  who  used  public  transportation  (about  8 
percent),  while  4  percent  walked,  and  about  2  percent  each 
worked  at  home  and  used  other  means.  Workers  who  lived  in 
the  suburbs  were  more  likely  to  drive  alone  to  work  (70 
percent)  than  residents  of  the  city  (57  percent),  while 


workers  who  lived  in  Portland  were  more  likely  to  use  public 
transportation  (15  percent)  than  suburban  residents  (5 
percent). 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
COMMUTERS  BY  MEANS 
OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Sex.  A  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  drove  alone  to 
work  in  1975,  while  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to 
carpool  or  use  public  transportation  (table  3). 

Race.  Black  workers  showed  a  lower  incidence  of  driving 
alone  (50  percent)  than  White1  workers  (66  percent),  and  a 
correspondingly  higher  incidence  of  using  public  trans¬ 
portation  (24  percent  compared  with  8  percent).  The 
proportions  of  Black  workers  and  White  workers  who 
traveled  in  carpools,  however,  were  not  significantly  different 
(table  3). 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  much 
less  likely  to  drive  alone  to  work  and  much  more  likely  to 
use  public  transportation  than  male  household  heads  in  1975 
(table  3).  Comparing  working  wives  with  female  household 
heads,  the  data  indicate  that  the  wives  were  more  likely  to 
carpool,  and  less  likely  to  use  public  transit  than  female 
heads  of  households.  Nineteen  percent  of  the  female  heads 
used  public  transportation  compared  with  9  percent  of  the 
working  wives. 

Earnings.  Comparing  the  three  most  widely  used  means  of 
transportation,  there  is  some  evidence  that  workers  who 
drove  alone  to  work  had  higher  median  earnings  ($10,121), 
than  workers  in  carpools  ($9,363),  while  the  figure  for  public 
transit  riders  ($6,200)  was  the  lowest  of  the  three. 


1  The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races"  is  referred  to  as 
"White"  in  the  text  for  convenience. 
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TRAVEL  DISTANCE  AND  TRAVEL  TIME 
TO  WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation.  Among  all 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  the  average  commuting  trip 
was  about  8  miles  in  1975  (table  4).  Mean  distance  to  work 
for  workers  who  drove  alone  was  about  the  same  as  the 
SMSA  average,  while  workers  who  carpooled  traveled  slightly 
farther  (about  10  miles).  Public  transportation  users,  on  the 
other  hand,  traveled  about  7  miles  on  the  average  to  get  to 
work. 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation.  The  average 
commuting  trip  in  the  SMSA  took  about  20  minutes  in  1975 
(table  5).  Workers  who  drove  alone  took  about  1 8  minutes  to 
get  to  work,  while  the  figure  for  those  who  carpooled  was  22 
minutes.  Public  transportation  users,  on  the  other  hand, 
spent  an  average  of  about  32  minutes  getting  to  work. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF 
THE  SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
the  period  from  April  1975  through  March  1976,  as  part  of 
the  enumeration  for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  Group  II 
SMSA  sample.  In  all,  the  occupants  of  4,875  sample 
households  in  the  Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.  SMSA  were  eligible 
to  answer  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to-Work 


Supplement.  The  interviews  resulted  in  responses  from 
9,218  workers  14  years  old  or  over.  A  facsimile  of  the 
Travel-to-Work  Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  National  sample,  and  the 
1976-77  and  1977-78  SMSA  samples.  Each  of  the  SMSA 
samples  contained  about  140,000  households  spread  over  20 
SMSA's;  for  operational  reasons  the  1975-76  enumeration 
covered  21  areas.  Therefore,  the  3-year  cycle  of  SMSA 
samples  resulted  in  coverage  of  about  420,000  metropolitan 
households  in  60  SMSA's.  (See  List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey 
Group.)  Each  of  the  survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four 
very  large  SMSA's  with  approximately  15,000  sample  hous¬ 
ing  units  equally  divided  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  Each  remaining  SMSA  contained  about  5,000 
sample  housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  survey  design  and  sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in 
appendix  A. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel- 
to-Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy ,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.* 

Wichita,  Kans. 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 

SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky ,-lnd. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  V a. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernardino  R iverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.* 
Springfield -Chico  pee -Holyoke, 

Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown -Bethlehem -Easton,  Pa.-N .J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 
Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R .1 . 
Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.* 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


*  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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iMSA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
vailable  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
II  are  presently  only  available  in  Current  Population 
teports,  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
“ravel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976."  No  data  for 
he  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  have  yet  been  released. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
re  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
-23,  No.  99,  "The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 


1975"  and  in  the  form  of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the 
SMSA  samples,  the  unpublished  National  tables  cross-classify 
commuters  and  characteristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey,  which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household 
relationship,  and  earnings.  Information  concerning  these 
unpublished  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.  20233. 


e  1.  Place  of  Residence,  by  Place  of  Work,  for  the  Portland  SMSA 

:ers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census) 


of  residence 

All 

workers 

Reported 

i  fixed  place  of  work 

No 

fixed 

place 

of 

work 

Place 

of 

work 

not 

reported 

Total 

Inside  the  SMSA 

Outside 

the 

SMSA 

Total 

Portland 

city 

Outside 

central 

city 

SMSA . 

442 

394 

389 

210 

179 

5 

44 

3 

and  city . 

146 

134 

133 

107 

26 

1 

12 

1 

de  central  city . 

296 

261 

257 

103 

154 

4 

33 

3 

NT  DISTRIBUTION 

SMSA . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

98.8 

53.3 

45.4 

1.2 

[10.0] 

[0.8] 

and  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

99.3 

80.2 

19.2 

0.  7 

[8.0] 

[0.6] 

de  central  city . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

98.5 

39.6 

59.0 

1.5 

[11.0] 

[0.8] 

ite :  Percents  in  brackets,  [  ],  are  of  all  workers. 
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Table  2.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Place  of  Residence,  for  the  Portland  SMSA 


(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


SMSA 

Percent  distribution 

Means  of  transportation 

SMSA 

Inside 

Outside 

Inside 

Outside 

central  city 

central  city 

central  city 

central  city 

Total 

(cities) 

(cities) 

Total 

(cities) 

(cities) 

All  workers  . . . 

442 

146 

296 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Auto  or  truck . . . . 

369 

108 

262 

83.6 

73.7 

88.5 

Drives  alone  . . . 

289 

84 

206 

65.5 

57.2 

69.6 

Carpool . . . 

80 

24 

56 

18.1 

16.6 

18.9 

Public  transportation..... . 

36 

21 

15 

8.2 

14.6 

5.0 

19 

11 

8 

4.2 

7.5 

2.6 

7 

3 

4 

1.6 

2.1 

1.4 

4 

2 

2 

0.9 

1.2 

0.8 

Motorcycle . . . . 

2 

1 

1 

0.5 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

1 

— 

1 

0.2 

” 

Works  at  home  . . 

11 

3 

8 

2.4 

2.1 

2.6 

Table  3.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters,  for 
the  Portland  SMSA 

(Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 


Characteristics 

All 

workers 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Total 

Auto  or 

truck 

Public 

trans- 

porta- 

tion 

Walks 

only 

Other 

means 

Works 

at 

home 

Drives 

alone 

Carpool 

All  workers. . 

442 

100.0 

65.5 

18.1 

8.2 

4.2 

1.6 

2.4 

SEX 

Male . 

267 

100.0 

71.0 

16.8 

5.2 

3.1 

2.2 

1.7 

Female . 

175 

100.0 

57.1 

20.1 

12.  7 

5.8 

0.7 

3.5 

RACE 

White  and  other . . 

436 

100.0 

65.  7 

18.1 

7.9 

4.2 

1.6 

2.4 

Black . 

6 

100.0 

50.0 

17.  7 

24.2 

8.1 

- 

1.6 

HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 

Head . 

277 

100.0 

69.8 

15.8 

7.1 

3.6 

1.6 

2.1 

Male . 

230 

100.0 

72. 7 

16.5 

4.7 

2.7 

1.7 

1.8 

Female . 

47 

100.0 

55.5 

12.5 

19.1 

8.2 

0.9 

3.9 

Wife  of  head . 

98 

100.0 

60.4 

23.5 

9.0 

3.0 

0.3 

4.0 

Other  member . 

67 

100.0 

55.2 

19.9 

11.4 

8.6 

3.7 

1.3 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or 

not  reported . 

57 

100.0 

60.2 

12.3 

7.9 

7.2 

2.5 

10.0 

With  earnings . 

385 

100.0 

66.3 

19.0 

8.2 

3.8 

1.5 

1.3 

$1  to  5,999.... . . . 

121 

100.0 

57.7 

17.6 

12.7 

7.0 

2.1 

2.9 

$6,000  to  9,999 . 

86 

100.0 

65.6 

20.8 

9.1 

2.9 

0.9 

0.8 

$10,000  to  1.4, 999 . . 

98 

100.0 

70.3 

20.7 

4.5 

2.4 

1.7 

0.4 

$15,000  to  24,999 . 

67 

100.0 

74.0 

18.1 

4.5 

1.8 

1.3 

0.3 

$25,000  or  more  . 

13 

100.0 

80.5 

9.3 

8.5 

“ 

- 

2.3 

Median  earnings . 

$9,305 

•  •  • 

$10,121 

$9,363 

$6,200 

$4,443 

$8,096 

$2,845 

Mean  earnings . 

$9,942 

. . . 

$10,657 

$9,496 

$7,892 

$5,879 

$8,206 

$6,645 
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Me  4.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Distance  to  Work,  for  the  Portland  SMSA 

■kers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percent 

distribution  by 

distance  to  work  (miles) 

s  of  transportation 

Total1 

(thou- 

Less 

50  or 

sands) 

Total 

than  1 

1  to  2 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  49 

more 

Median 

Mean 

387 

100.0 

8.1 

12.5 

15.3 

29.9 

17.9 

12.6 

3.1 

0.5 

6.8 

8.1 

255 

100.0 

4.7 

13.3 

16.3 

30.4 

18.5 

13.3 

3.1 

0.4 

7.1 

8.3 

74 

100.0 

4.3 

9.2 

13.4 

30.3 

21.0 

16.2 

4.6 

1.1 

8.3 

10.  1 

ic  transportation . 

34 

100.0 

0.9 

11.1 

17.8 

42.6 

18.7 

7.3 

1.7 

- 

6.9 

7.4 

s  only . 

18 

100.0 

86.3 

13.7 

- 

“ 

0.1 

0.2 

r  means . 

6 

100.0 

13.3 

28.3 

28.3 

20.0 

3.3 

8.3 

3.1 

7.7 

Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


>le  5.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation,  by  Travel  Time  to  Work,  for  the  Portland  SMSA 


•kers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


is  of  transportation 


All  workers1 ... 
/es  alone . 

300 1 . 

Lie  transportation 

<s  only . 

ir  means . 


Total1 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Percent 

distribution  by 

travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

Median 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  10 

10  to 
14 

15  to 
24 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

60  or 

more 

387 

100.0 

16.6 

17.6 

35.7 

6.6 

12.5 

8.4 

0.4 

2.2 

18.9 

19.5 

255 

100.0 

18.0 

19.1 

37.4 

6.3 

11.  7 

6.2 

0.3 

1.0 

18.0 

17.8 

74 

100.0 

10.7 

16.9 

35.9 

9.7 

12.3 

11.4 

0.5 

2.8 

20.8 

21.8 

34 

100.0 

1.2 

5.5 

28.0 

6.1 

24.5 

21.3 

1.7 

11.4 

31.4 

32.1 

18 

100.0 

52.0 

21.  7 

21.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

- 

- 

9.2 

9.4 

6 

100.0 

15.0 

21.7 

45.0 

10.0 

8.3 

" 

1.7 

17.6 

18.1 

‘Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home 


Appendix  A  — Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and 
The  Annual  Housing  Survey 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  are  based  on 
interviews  completed  during  the  period  April  1975  through 
March  1976  in  21  SMSA's  as  part  of  the  enumeration  for  the 
Year  II  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-SMSA  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel-to-work.  In  the  four 
largest  SMSA's,  the  survey  sample  consisted  of  about  15,000 
housing  units,  and  for  the  remaining  17  SMSA's,  the  survey 
was  based  on  a  sample  of  about  5,000  housing  units. 

In  this  SMSA,  4,875  housing  units  were  eligible  for 
interview  in  AHS.  Of  these  sample  units,  157  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because,  for  occupied  sample  units,  the 
occupants  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason;  or,  for  vacant  units,  no 
informed  respondent  could  be  found  after  repeated  visits.  In 
addition  to  units  eligible  for  interview,  363  units  were 
visited  but  found  not  to  be  eligible  for  interview  because 
they  were  condemned,  unfit,  demolished,  converted  to  group 
quarters  use,  etc.  Within  the  interviewed  households  of  this 
SMSA  there  were  9,264  persons  14  years  and  older.  Of 
these,  46  persons  did  not  respond  to  the  DOT  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement. 

Selection  of  the  AHS-SMSA  sample.  The  sample  for  the 
SMSA's  which  are  100  percent  permit-issuing  was  selected 
from  two  sample  frames-units  enumerated  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  in  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  permit-issuing 
universe)  and  units  constructed  in  permit-issuing  areas  since 
the  1970  census  (the  new  construction  universe).  In  addition, 
the  sample  for  those  SMSA's  which  are  not  100  percent 
permit-issuing  included  a  sample  selected  from  a  third 
frame— those  units  located  in  areas  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  permit-issuing  offices  (the  nonpermit  universe).  This 
SMSA  is  not  100  percent  permit-issuing.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  selection  of  the  sample  can  be  found  in  the 
AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimation  procedure  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  utilized  the  AHS-SMSA  housing  inventory  esti¬ 


mation  procedure  modified  for  the  DOT  Supplement  as 
described  below. 

AHS-SMSA  Housing  Inventory  Estimation 
Procedure 

Initially  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the  probability 
of  selection)  for  each  interviewed  sample  housing  unit  was 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  noninterviews  previously 
mentioned.  The  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  equal  to 
the  following  ratio: 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  Weighted  count  of  noninterviewed 
_ housing  units _ + _ housing  units _ 

Weighted  count  of  interviewed  housing  units 

Within  each  sector  (central  city  and  balance)  of  each  SMSA, 
a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  separately  for  56 
noninterview  cells. 

A  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  then  employed  for  all 
sample  housing  units  from  the  permit-issuing  universe.  This 
factor  was  computed  separately  for  all  sample  housing  units 
within  the  54  noninterview  cells  pertaining  to  the  permit¬ 
issuing  universe.  The  ratio  estimate  factor  for  each  cell  was 
equal  to  the  following: 

1 970  census  count  of  housing  units  from  permit-issuing 
_ universe  in  a  cell _ 

AHS  sample  estimate  of  1970  housing  units  from  the  cell 

DOT  Supplement  Adjustments.  For  the  DOT  Supplement, 
the  weight  resulting  from  the  AHS-SMSA  estimation  pro¬ 
cedure  described  above  was  adjusted  to  account  for  persons 
in  households  that  were  interviewed  for  AHS-SMSA  who  did 
not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  section  of  the  question¬ 
naire.  This  noninterview  adjustment  factor  was  calculated 
separately  for  each  sector  of  each  SMSA.  Within  each  sector 
of  each  SMSA,  a  noninterview  factor  was  computed  sep¬ 
arately  for  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  categories. 

The  final  adjustment  for  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement  was  an  additional  ratio  estimation  procedure. 
This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  AHS-SMSA  sample 
estimate  of  persons  14  years  and  older  in  each  SMSA  to  an 
independently  derived  current  estimate  of  that  same  popula¬ 
tion  group.  In  SMSA’s  where  there  was  no  evidence  of 
differential  undercoverage  of  persons  within  the  sectors,  the 
sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  was  adjusted  to 
an  independently  derived  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the 
SMSA.  For  SMSA's  where  there  was  evidence  of  differential 
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undercoverage  within  the  sector,  this  ratio  estimation  was 
performed  separately  by  central  city  and  balance  of  the 
SMSA.  The  factor  used  for  the  ratio  estimation  procedure 
was  calculated  as  follows: 

Independent  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

Sample  estimate  of  persons  14+  in  the  SMSA  (or  sector) 

The  numerator  of  this  ratio  was  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimates  of  population  14+  as  of  October  1,  1975. 
The  denominator  of  this  ratio  was  obtained  from  the 
weighted  estimate  of  persons  interviewed  for  the  DOT 
Supplement,  using  the  existing  weight  after  the  DOT 
Supplement  noninterview  adjustment  had  been  applied.  For 
this  SMSA,  one  person  ratio  estimate  factor  was  calculated 
for  the  whole  SMSA. 

The  weight  that  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  final 
adjustment  was  the  tabulation  weight  utilized  to  produce 
final  tabulations. 

The  effect  of  this  person  ratio  estimation,  as  well  as  the 
overall  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the  sampling 
error  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have  been 
obtained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the  sample  by 
the  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  Since  the 
population  14  years  and  older  of  the  sample  differed 
somewhat  by  chance  from  the  actual  population  in  each  city, 
SMSA  balance,  or  SMSA  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  sample  estimates  will  be  improved  when  the  sample 
population  is  brought  into  agreement  with  known  independ¬ 
ent  estimates  of  the  actual  population. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

There  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
from  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
errors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

Nonsampling  Errors 

In  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
sources:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
definitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
questions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
information  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in  record¬ 
ing  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
response,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing 
data. 

The  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  One  possible  source  of 
bias  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy 
interviewing.  That  is,  responses  for  a  particular  worker  may 
have  been  given  by  someone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledge¬ 
able  as  the  worker  himself.  For  example,  the  person  available 
for  the  interview  may  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the 
reference  person  (worker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or 
not  the  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work  is 
satisfactory  to  the  worker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases 
due  to  proxy  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling 
errors,  could  exist  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement, 
their  magnitude  is  unknown. 


Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates.  Re¬ 
sults  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the  accuracy 
to  be  expected  in  the  travel-to-work  data  which  was  collected 
as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for  1975. 

Coverage  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  believed  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  and 
new  mobile  homes  (and  trailers)  in  permit-issuing  areas. 
Although  it  is  not  known  exactly,  an  estimated  5,100 
conventional  new  construction  units  and  4,400  new  mobile 
homes  in  permit-issuing  areas  in  this  SMSA  were  missed  by 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  survey.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also 
exist  in  non-permit-issuing  areas.  The  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing"  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  had 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  person  ratio  estimation  corrects  for  these 
deficiencies  with  respect  to  the  count  of  persons  14+  in  each 
SMSA.  However,  biases  associated  with  estimates  of  travel- 
to-work  characteristics  of  these  people  may  still  remain. 

Rounding  errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  another 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  on 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  is 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  small 
percentages  and  medians  derived  from  relatively  large  bases 
(e.g.,  median  number  of  workers  per  household  or  median 
distance  traveled  to  work). 

This  means  that  confidence  intervals  formed  from  the 
standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted,  and  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error  as  calculated  for  this 
survey  also  partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
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nonsampling  error  measured  by  the  standard  error,  biases, 
and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured  by  the 
standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and  its 
estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sample, 
then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

For  very  small  estimates  the  lower  limit  of  the  confidence 
interval  may  be  negative.  In  this  case,  a  better  approximation 
to  the  true  interval  estimate  can  be  achieved  by  restricting 
the  interval  estimate  to  positive  values,  that  is,  by  changing 
the  lower  limit  of  the  interval  estimate  to  zero. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g. ,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence")  have 
a  level  of  significance  between  1.6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for  this 
SMSA.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard  errors  for  any 
specific  item. 

Tables  A-1  and  A-2  present  the  standard  errors 
applicable  to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of 
persons  14  years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  1975-76  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Standard  errors  for 
estimates  not  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  obtained  by  linear 
interpolation.  Included  in  these  tables  are  estimates  of 
standard  errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These 


estimates  of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  overesti¬ 
mates  of  the  true  standard  errors. 

Illustration  of  the  Use  of  the 
Standard  Error  Tables 

Table  3  of  the  report  indicates  that  there  were  175,000 
female  workers  in  this  SMSA  in  1975-76.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-1  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  an 
estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately  3,680.  Consequently, 
the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown  by  these  data,  is 
from  171,320  to  178,680.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the 
average  estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of  female 
workers  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be 
correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples. 
Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average  estimate, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the  interval 
from  169,110  to  180,890  workers  with  90-percent  confi¬ 
dence  and  within  the  interval  from  167,640  to  182,360  with 
95-percent  confidence. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  of  the  175,000  female  workers, 
12.7  percent  commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation. 
Interpolation  in  table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  this  percent  is  approximately  0.8  percent¬ 
age  points.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval, 
as  shown  by  these  data,  is  from  11.9  to  13.5  percent;  the 
90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  11.4  to  14.0  percent; 
and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  11.1  to  14.3 
percent. 

Standard  errors  of  differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference  between 
estimates  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimate 
considered  separately.  This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the 
difference  between  estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  in 
two  different  areas  or  the  difference  between  separate  and 
uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same  area.  However,  if 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  two  char¬ 
acteristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the  true  standard 
error;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high  negative  correlation,  the 
formula  will  underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  a  Difference 

In  1975,  5.2  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  this  SMSA 
commuted  by  means  of  public  transportation.  Thus,  the 
apparent  difference,  as  shown  by  these  data,  between  the 
percentage  of  public  transportation  use  by  males  and 
females  is  7.5  percent.  Table  A-2  of  the  appendix  shows  the 
standard  error  of  5.2  percent  on  a  base  of  267,000  is 
approximately  0.4  percent,  while  the  standard  error  of  12.7  { 

percent  is  approximately  0.8  percent.  Therefore,  the  stand¬ 
ard  error  of  the  estimated  difference  of  7.5  percent  is  about 


0.9=  /(0.8)2  +  (0.4)2 
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Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the  7.5 
percent  difference  is  from  6.6  to  8.4  percent.  Therefore,  a 
conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this  difference, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a  range 
computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68 
percent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  6.1  to  8.9  percent,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  5.7  to  9.3  percent. 
Thus,  we  can  conclude  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the 
percentage  of  female  workers  who  used  public  transportation 
in  1975  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  male  workers  who 
used  transit,  since  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  does 
not  include  zero  or  negative  values. 

Standard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
estimated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distribution 
as  well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method  for 
measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
interval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
stated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a 
complete  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
procedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence 
limits  on  sample  data: 

1.  Determine,  using  the  appropriate  standard  error  table,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50  percent  from  the 
distribution. 

2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1. 

3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 

A  two-standard-error  confidence  interval  may  be  determined 
by  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
minus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1 . 

Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  a 
Confidence  Interval  for  a  Median 

Table  5  of  this  report  indicates  that  the  median  travel  time  to 
work  for  commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1975-76  was  18.0 
minutes. 

1.  Using  table  A-2  of  the  appendix,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  255,000  is  found  to  be  about  1.0 
percent. 

2.  A  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  a  50  percent  item  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  and  subtracting  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  1.  This  yields 
percent  limits  48.0  and  52.0. 

3.  The  median  interval  is  1 5  to  24  minutes  ( 1 4.5  to  24.5).  It 
can  be  seen  that  37.1  percent  of  the  persons  fall  in  the 
intervals  below  the  median  interval,  while  37.4  percent 
fall  in  the  median  interval  itself.  Thus,  the  lower  limit  of 
the  estimate  is  found  to  be  about 

/48.0-37.  l\ 

14.5  +  (24.5-14.5)  I — 1=17.4 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  is  found  by  linear  interpolation 
to  be  about 

/  52.0-37. 1  \ 

14.5  +  (24.5-14.5)  -  =  18.5 

V  37.4  ) 

Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  the  estimated 
median  is  from  17.4  to  18.5  minutes. 

Standard  error  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  The  standard  error  of 
an  arithmetic  mean  can  be  approximated  by  the  following 
formula: 


where  y  is  the  size  of  the  base,  and  b  is  a  parameter  which 
equals  100.4  for  this  SMSA,  106.9  for  the  central  city,  and 
100.7  for  the  balance. 

The  variance,  S2 ,  is  given  by 


where  c  is  the  number  of  groups;  i  indicates  a  specific  group, 
thus  taking  on  values  1  through  c;  Pj  is  the  estimated 
proportion  with  the  characteristic  in  group  i;  Zj  -j  and  Zj  are 
the  lower  and  upper  interval  boundaries,  respectively,  for 
zi  1  +  Z. 

group  i;  and  x-  =  _ ,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most 

'  2 

representative  value  for  the  characteristic  for  persons  in 
group  i.  Group  c  is  open-ended,  i.e.,  no  upper  interval 
boundary  exists.  For  this  group  an  approximate  average  value 
is 


Illustration  of  the  Computation  of  the  Standard 
Error  of  an  Arithmetic  Mean 

Table  5  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mean  travel  time  for 
persons  driving  alone  in  1975-76  was  17.8  minutes.  The 
values  of  Pj  and  X{  for  each  group  are  shown  below: 


Class  Interval 

P. 

i 

X. 

i 

Less  than  10  min. 

.180 

4.5 

10  to  14  min. 

.191 

12.0 

15  to  24  min. 

.374 

19.5 

25  to  29  min. 

.063 

27.0 

30  to  34  min. 

.117 

32.0 

35  to  49  min. 

.062 

42.0 

50  to  59  min. 

.003 

54.5 

60  min.  or  more 

.010 

90.0 

10 


The  variance  S2  is  equal  to 


The  b  parameter  is  equal  to  100.4.  Thus  the  standard  error 
on  17.8  minutes,  o-,  is  calculated  to  be 


a__ 
x  “ 


/  100.4  7  \ 

y  255,000  (157  8j 


0.2  minutes. 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  from  17.6  to  18.0  minutes,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  17.5  to  18.1  minutes,  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  17.4  to  18.2  minutes. 


Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of 
theSMSA.and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


(68  chances  out  of  100.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

SMSA 

In 

central 

city 

Not  in 
central 
city 

0 . 

100 

110 

100 

25,000 . 

1,560 

1,560 

1,550 

100 . 

100 

110 

100 

50,000 . 

2,170 

2,100 

2,140 

200 . 

140 

150 

140 

75,000 . 

2,620 

2,430 

2,550 

500 . 

220 

230 

220 

100,000 . 

2,970 

2,630 

2,870 

700 . 

260 

270 

270 

150,000 . 

3,510 

2,740 

3,310 

1,000 . 

320 

330 

320 

250,000 . 

4,190 

1,760 

3,700 

2,500 . 

500 

510 

500 

500,000 . 

4,470 

- 

2,100 

5,000 . 

710 

720 

710 

800,000 . 

1,730 

- 

- 

10,000 . 

1,000 

1,020 

990 

Table  A-2.  Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers  in  the  Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.  SMSA,  in  the  Central  City  of 
the  SMSA,  and  in  the  Balance  of  the  SMSA 


Base  of  percentage 

Estimated 

percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

100 . 

50.  1 

50.1 

50.  1 

50.1 

50.1 

50.1 

200 . 

33.4 

33.4 

33.4 

33.4 

33.4 

35.4 

500 . 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

19.4 

22.4 

700 . 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

16.4 

18.9 

1,000 . 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.5 

13.7 

15.8 

2,500 . 

3.9 

3.9 

4.4 

6.0 

8.7 

10.0 

5,000 . 

2.0 

2.0 

3.1 

4.3 

6.1 

7.1 

10,000 . 

1.0 

1.0 

2.2 

3.0 

4.3 

5.0 

25,000 . 

0.4 

0.6 

1.4 

1.9 

2.7 

3.2 

50,000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.9 

2.2 

75,000 . 

0.13 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.6 

1.8 

100,000 . 

0.10 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

150,000 . 

0.07 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

250,000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

500,000 . 

0.02 

0.14 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

800,000 . 

0.01 

0.11 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

Appendix  B— Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


ine  number  i 
of  person 


© 


7a.  What  i 

© 

© 


►  Skip  to  7c 


Line  number 

_ ,  of  respondent  _ 

's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

1  □  Truck . 

2  □  Car  or  carpool  J 

1  □  Drives  alone  -  Skip  to  8a 

2  □  Shares  driving  .... 

3  0  Drives  others . 

«□  Rides  with  someone  else^ 

s  0  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  8a 

6  □  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  12a 

7  □  Railroad 
a  Q  Subway  or  elevated 
9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 

io0  Taxicab 
ii  0  Motorcycle 
13  0  Bicycle 


8a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 

©)  1  0  Yes  -  Skip  to  8C  2  0  No 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 

begin  work  each  day? 


©  3  0  Yes 


4  0  No  -  Skip  to  12a 


c.  Where  is  . .  .'s  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 


I  L 


J  I  1...J  l  I  1.. 


J _ I _ L 


i  I  I  I  l  I  1  .1  I  I  t 


l  l  l  l 


(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  are  not 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center  name, 
or  other  physical  location  description. 


l l_ I  I  I_ 1 — L 


J  L 


J  I  I  L 


J  L 


I  I  I  I _ I _ 1  II _ I _ I  1  1 

(3)  Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 

i  i  i  i  i  i  l  I  1  I  I  1  1  -l — L 


i  i  i  i  I  I 


J  L 


I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  1  1  1 — L 


I  I  1  1. 


I  1  .1— L 


(4)  Name  of  city,  town,  village,  borough,  etc. 


i  i  i  l  I  L 


L 


L L 


Place 

type 


1  1 


I  I  1  1 L 


(5)  County 
l  i  i 


J  I  L 


State  ZIP  code 
I  i  1  I _ I _ l—L 


J  1  1  -L 


I  I  1  .1 


If  last  worker  In  thl*  bouaehold,  mark  thla  box - 

u 

t 

8d. 

Was  . . 

's  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal) 

limits  of 

(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc., 

listed  in  8c( 4)? 

® 

i0  Yes  2  0  No 

3  0  Don’t  know 

9. 

What  time  does  . . .  usually  leave 

for  work? 

®  - 

Time 

© 

1  0  a.m. 

20  p.m. 

10. 

How  long  does  it  usually  take  . . 

to  get  from  home  to  work? 

© 

Minutes 

11. 

What  is 

... 's  ONE-WAY  distance 

from  home  to  work? 

®  - 

Miles  OR 

0  0  Less  than  1 

mile 

b.  Does  . . 

usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 

to  work? 

(244)  , 

0  Yes 

2  0  No  -  Skip  to  8a 

c.  How  many  people,  including  . . 

. ,  usually  ride  in  the 

car  to  work? 

® 

Number 

12a.  In  the  last  year,  has  . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 
transportation  to  work? 

(253)  i0  Yes  2  0  No  -  Skip  to  13 


b.  What  was  . . . ’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 


@)  i0  Truck  . 

2  0  Car  or  carpool 

(255)  1  0  Drove  alone 

2  0  Shared  driving 

3  0  Drove  others 

4  0  Rode  with  someone  else 
s0  Walked  only 

6  0  Worked  at  home 

7  0  Railroad 

a  0  Subway  or  elevated 

9  0  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  0  Taxicab 

11  0  Motorcycle 
13  0  Bicycle 

1 2  0  Other  means  -  Specify 


13.  If  "Yes"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  ... 's  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  12b),  how  satisfied  is 
. . .  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 

^  * 

(256)  1  0  Much  more  satisfied 

2  0  More  satisfied 

3  0  About  the  same  satisfaction 

4  0  Less  satisfied 
s0  Much  less  satisfied 

6  0  Don’t  know 

7  0  Did  not  work  last  year 


If  "No"  marked  in  12a  -  ask 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  ...  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor* 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
more,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  6c,  7a,  7b,  10 
INTERVIEWER  )  and  11  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a— e 
on  page  19  of  AHS-52  questionnaire. _ _ 
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Appendix  C  — Definitions  and  Explanations 


Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  B.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  pro¬ 
fessional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  This  is  the  actual  geographic  location  at  which 
the  worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job 
activities.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation, 
taking  classes,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's 
usual  place-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had 
the  type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker)  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  to 
begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

l\lo  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location  to 
begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  "automobile”  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was 
counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents  were 
instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the  nearest 
mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did  occur;  i.e., 
persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of  5,  10,  15,  20, 
etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?"). 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in  SMSA 
definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after  February 
1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 
to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  England 
States,  SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  of  | 
counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city;  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the 
central  city  or  cities. 
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Central  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

2.  One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 

Suburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
areas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,”  "suburban  area," 
or  "in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities.”  The  term  "suburb"  is 
used  here  for  convenience  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
the  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

Race.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
workers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
combined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
are  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
determination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
observation  or  inquiry  of  the  enumerator. 

Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
(2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  occupants. 


A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975-76  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
one  person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  A  married  woman  was  not  classified  as  the  head 
of  household  if  her  husband  was  living  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  Earnings  are  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  in 
the  last  12  months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a 
private  employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a 
farm  employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also 
include  such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips, 
cash  bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to  or 
represents  zero."  Three  dots  "..."  means  "not  applicable." 
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The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States:  1975 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  from  the 
Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Census  Bureau's  Annual 
Housing  Survey  (AHS),  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.  The  AHS  is 
conducted  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  report  is  a  special  study  of  commuting  in 
the  United  States,  based  on  interviews  of  households  from 
the  AHS  national  sample,  completed  during  the  period  of 
October  through  December  1975. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

•  Workers  who  both  lived  and  worked  in  the  suburbs  made 
up  the  largest  group  of  commuters  within  metropolitan 
areas  in  1975.  Such  workers  numbered  about  19,300,000 
compared  to  the  9,600,000  persons  who  commuted  from 
the  suburbs  into  central  cities  to  work. 

•  Metropolitan  areas  attracted  2  million  workers  from 
nonmetropolitan  areas,  about  twice  the  approximately  1 
million  workers  who  lived  in  metropolitan  areas  but 
worked  at  nonmetropolitan  jobs. 

•  About  6,700,000  workers,  8  percent  of  all  workers  in  the 
United  States,  regularly  worked  at  different  locations  and 
had  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

•  The  proportion  of  both  central  city  and  suburban  resi¬ 
dents  who  worked  in  the  suburbs  increased  between  1970 
and  1975,  while  the  proportion  working  in  central  cities 
declined  during  the  same  period  for  both  groups. 

•  About  65  percent  of  all  workers  in  the  United  States  drove 
to  work  alone  in  an  automobile  or  truck  in  1975.  About 
19  percent  were  in  carpools,  6  percent  used  public 
transportation,  and  the  rest  walked,  worked  at  home,  or 
used  some  other  means  of  transportation. 

•  Workers  who  lived  and  worked  within  a  central  city  had 
the  highest  rate  of  public  transportation  use,  about  16 
percent,  among  workers  in  major  commuting  flows. 

•  Workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs,  regardless  of  their 
work -trip  destination,  were  more  likely  to  drive  alone  than 
other  workers.  Two-thirds  or  more  of  those  persons  living 
in  the  suburbs  and  working  in  central  cities,  suburbs,  or  in 
nonmetropolitan  territory  drove  to  work  alone. 

•  Workers  living  in  nonmetropolitan  territory  and  working 
in  central  cities  or  suburbs  demonstrated  especially  high 
rates  of  carpooling  compared  with  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


•  The  use  of  public  transportation  for  commuting  to  work 
among  workers  using  vehicles  declined  by  about  3  percent¬ 
age  points,  from  10  percent  to  7  percent,  between  1970 
and  1975. 

•  The  average  commuting  trip  in  the  United  States  was 
about  9  miles  in  1975.  Workers  who  drove  alone  traveled 
an  average  of  8  miles  to  work,  compared  with  11  miles  for 
workers  in  carpools.  Public  transportation  users  averaged  9 
miles  to  work. 

•  The  average  work  trip  took  about  20  minutes  from  home 
to  work.  Workers  who  drove  alone  took  an  average  of  18 
minutes  to  get  to  work,  compared  with  23  minutes  for 
workers  in  carpools.  Public  transportation  users  spent  an 
average  of  40  minutes  getting  to  work. 

COMMUTING  PATTERNS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Major  U.S.  commuting  flows.  Tables  A  and  B  present  the 
daily  volume  of  worker  travel  in  major  U.S.  commuting  flows 
in  1975  and  the  percentage  distribution  of  workers  by  place 
of  residence  among  places  of  work. 

Contrary  to  the  common  notion  of  commuters  pouring 
out  of  suburban  residential  areas  each  day  onto  jammed 
streets  and  expressways  enroute  to  downtown  workplaces, 
workers  who  both  lived  and  worked  in  the  suburbs  actually 
made  up  the  largest  group  of  commuters  within  U.S. 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's)  in  1975. 
Such  workers  numbered  approximately  19,300,000,  about 
twice  the  9,600,000  persons  who  traveled  from  the  suburbs 
into  central  cities  to  work.  Most  workers  who  lived  in  central 
cities  worked  in  central  cities  (79  percent  of  all  workers 
residing  in  central  cities),  although  about  4  million  workers 
living  in  central  cities  (19  percent)  traveled  out  to  suburban 
jobs. 

Metropolitan  areas  attracted  twice  as  many  commuters 
from  nonmetropolitan  territory  as  the  reverse  in  1975. 
About  2,100,000  workers  living  in  nonmetropolitan  territory 
(9  percent)  worked  in  a  metropolitan  area,  while  about  1 
million  workers  living  in  metropolitan  areas  (2  percent)  were 
working  at  nonmetropolitan  jobs. 

Commuters  with  no  fixed  place  of  work.  The  survey  results 
also  provide  an  indication  for  the  first  time  of  the  number  of 
people  such  as  traveling  salesmen,  construction  workers,  or 
laborers  who  have  no  fixed  place  of  work.  The  data  show 
that  in  1975,  about  6,700,000  employed  persons,  8  percent 
of  all  workers  in  the  United  States,  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location  each  day,  nor  regularly  reported  to  one  central 
location  before  traveling  to  their  work  site. 
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Net  commuter  movement.  Table  C  provides  a  summary 
comparison  of  the  daily  net  gain  or  loss  of  workers  for  each 
geographic  area,  and  the  worker/resident  ratio  for  each 
sector— the  ratio  of  persons  working  in  the  area  to  the 
number  of  workers  who  live  in  the  area.  Ratios  over  1.00 

Table  A.  Place  of  Residence  by  Place  of  Work 


result  when  the  amount  of  employment  within  a  sector  is 
greater  than  its  resident  labor  force,  and  ratios  under  1.00 
result  when  the  sector's  resident  labor  force  is  larger  than  the 
number  of  jobs  available  there.  The  table  shows  that  despite 
the  fact  that  suburb-to-suburb  commuters  made  up  the 


(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Number  of  workers  in  thousands.  SMSA’s  as 
of  the  1970  census) 


Place  of  residence 

All 

workers 

Reported  a  fixed  place 

of  work 

No  fixed 
place 
of  work 

Place  of 

work  not 
reported 

Total 

Inside  SMSA 

's 

In 

nonmetro¬ 

politan 

area 

Total 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

All  workers . 

80,125 

72,733 

51,507 

27,116 

24,391 

21,226 

6,724 

668 

Inside  SMSA's . 

55,418 

50,425 

49,420 

26,119 

23,301 

1,005 

4,512 

481 

Inside  central  cities.. 

22,760 

20,846 

20,568 

16,528 

4,040 

278 

1,700 

214 

Outside  central  cities. 

32,658 

29,579 

28,852 

9,592 

19,261 

727 

2,811 

267 

In  nonmetropolitan  area.. 

24,707 

22,308 

2,087 

997 

1,090 

20,221 

2,212 

187 

Table  B.  Place  of  Residence  by  Percentage  Distribution  in  Places  of  Work 

(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census) 


Place  of  residence 

All 

workers 

Reported  a  fixed  place 

of  work 

No  fixed 
place 
of  work 

Place  of 

work  not 
reported 

Inside  SMSA 

*  s 

In 

nonmetro¬ 

politan 

area 

Total 

Total 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

All  workers . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

70.8 

37.3 

33.5 

29.2 

[8.41 

[0.81 

Inside  SMSA's . 

[100.0] 

100.0 

98.0 

51.8 

46.2 

2.0 

[8.11 

[0.91 

Inside  central  cities.. 

[100.0] 

100.0 

98.7 

79.3 

19.4 

1.3 

[7.5] 

[0.9] 

Outside  central  cities. 

[100.0] 

100.0 

97.5 

32.4 

65.1 

2.5 

[8.6] 

ro.8i 

In  nonmetropolitan  area.. 

[100.0] 

100.0 

9.4 

4.5 

4.9 

90.6 

T9. 0] 

[0.81 

Note:  Percents  in  brackets  [  ]  are  of  all  workers. 


Source:  Table  A. 


Table  C.  Net  Commuter  Movement  Between  Geographic  Areas 

(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Number  of  workers  in  thousands.  SMSA's  as 
of  the  1970  census) 


Geographic  area 

Workers  living 
in  area  who 
reported  a 
fixed  place 
of  work 

Workers 
working 
in  area 

Worker/ 

resident 

ratio 

Total  in¬ 
commuters 

Total  out- 

commuters 

Net 

commuting 

SMSA’s . 

50,425 

51,507 

1.02 

2,087 

1,005 

1,082 

Inside  central  cities.. 

20,846 

27,116 

1.30 

10,589 

4,318 

6,271 

Outside  central  cities. 

29,579 

24,391 

0.82 

5,130 

10,319 

-5,189 

Nonmetropolitan  areas.... 

22,308 

21,226 

0.95 

1,005 

2,087 

-1,082 

Source:  Table  A 
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largest  major  commuting  flow  within  metropolitan  areas  in 
1975,  central  cities  were  primarily  employment  areas  and 
suburbs  were  primarily  residential  areas.  Central  cities  had  a 
worker/resident  ratio  of  1.30  in  1975,  resulting  from  a  daily 
net  gain  of  nearly  6,300,000  commuters.  In  contrast, 
suburban  areas  exhibited  a  worker/resident  ratio  of  .82, 
reflecting  their  daily  net  loss  of  about  5,200,000  commuters. 


Changes  in  major  U.S.  commuting  flows:  1970  to  1975. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  survey  with  the  1970  census, 
the  data  show  that  although  central  cities  were  still  the 
primary  location  of  jobs  in  1975,  the  trend  between  1970 
and  1975  was  toward  the  growing  incidence  of  suburban 
employment  (table  D).  The  proportion  of  persons  working  in 
the  suburbs  increased  for  both  central  city  residents  (3 


Table  D.  Place  of  Residence  by  Place  of  Work:  1975  and  1970 

(For  the  United  States.  Number  of  workers  in  thousands.  1975  data  pertain  to  workers  14  years,  old  and  over. 
1970  data  pertain  to  workers  16  years  old  and  over.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of 
symbols,  see  text) 


Living  in  SMSA  central  cities 


Years 

Number 

Percent 

of  reported 

workers  working  — 

Total 

Reported 
place  of 
work 

In  SMSA  of 

residence 

In 

another 

SMSA 

In 

nonmetro¬ 

politan 

area 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

1975  travel-to-work  survey . 

22,760 

20,846 

78.4 

17.9 

2.4 

1.3 

1970  census . 

24,155 

22,133 

80.7 

15.2 

3.1 

1.0 

Percentage  point  change,  1970-75 1.. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

-2.3 

2.7 

-0.7 

0.3 

Living  in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities 


Number 

Percent 

of  reported 

workers  working  — 

In  SMSA  of 

residence 

In 

nonmetro¬ 

politan 

area 

Total 

Reported 
place  of 
work 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

In 

another 

SMSA 

1975  travel-to-work  survey . 

32,658 

29,579 

30.2 

60.9 

6.5 

2.5 

1970  census . 

27,839 

26,216 

32.8 

59.4 

6.0 

1.8 

Percentage  point  change,  1970-75 1.. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

-2.6 

1.5 

0.5 

0.7 

Number 


Living  in  nonmetropolitan  area 


Percent  of  reported  workers  working  — 


Total 

Re ported 
place  of 
work 

In  SMSA's 

In 

nonmetro- 
poli tan 

area 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

1975  travel-to-work  survey . 

24,707 

22,308 

4.5 

4.9 

90.6 

1970  census . 

21,723 

20,017 

4.4 

4.1 

91.5 

Percentage  point  change,  1970-751.. 

. . . 

0.1 

0.8 

-0.9 

xFor  limitations  on  comparison  between  the  survey  data  and  census  data,  see  text. 
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percentage  points)  and  suburban  residents  (2  percentage 
points)  during  the  period,  while  the  proportion  of  persons 
working  in  central  cities  declined  at  about  the  same  rate  for 
both  groups  (2  percentage  points  for  central  city  residents 
and  3  percentage  points  for  workers  living  in  suburban  areas). 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Principal  means  of  transportation.  Nearly  85  percent  of  all 
workers  in  the  United  States  traveled  to  work  in  an 
automobile  or  truck  in  1975  (table  E).  About  65  percent 
drove  alone  and  19  percent  were  members  of  carpools. 
Another  6  percent  used  public  transportation  to  get  to  work, 
5  percent  walked  to  work,  and  3  percent  worked  at  home. 
Bicycle  and  motorcycle  riders  combined  accounted  for  about 
1  percent  of  all  commuters. 

Table  E.  Principal  Means  of  Transportation 
to  Work 


(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years 
old  and  over.  Number  of  workers  in  thousands) 


Means  of  transportation 

Number 

Percent 

All  workers . 

80,125 

100.0 

Automobile  or  truck . 

67,869 

84.7 

Drive  alone . 

52,294 

65.3 

Automobile . 

44,830 

56.0 

Truck . 

7,464 

9.3 

Carpool , . . . 

15,575 

19.4 

Automobile . 

13,828 

17.3 

Truck . 

1,747 

2.2 

Public  transportation . 

4,825 

6.0 

Bus  or  streetcar... . . 

3,100 

3.9 

Subway  or  elevated . 

1,179 

1.5 

405 

0.5 

Taxicab . 

141 

0.2 

Bicycle . 

471 

0.6 

Motorcycle . 

297 

0.4 

Walk  only . 

3,778 

4.7 

Other  means . 

299 

0.4 

Work  at  home . 

2,585 

3.2 

Means  of  transportation  used  by  workers  in  major  com¬ 
muting  flows.  More  than  one-half  of  the  workers  living  in 
each  geographic  sector— central  cities,  suburbs,  and  non¬ 
metropolitan  areas— drove  alone  to  work  in  1975  (table  F). 
Workers  living  in  the  suburbs  were  most  likely  to  drive  alone 
(70  percent),  while  workers  living  in  nonmetropolitan  areas 
had  the  highest  rate  of  carpooling  (22  percent),  and  workers 
living  in  central  cities  exhibited  the  highest  rate  of  public 
transportation  use  (14  percent).  However,  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  in  this  pattern  is  evidenced  when  the  type  of  commuting 
trip  is  taken  into  account. 

Workers  who  lived  and  worked  within  the  same  central 
city,  work  trips  for  which  public  transportation  is  most  likely 
available  and  accessible,  demonstrated  the  highest  rate  of 
transit  use  (16  percent)  among  workers  in  the  various 


commuting  flows  and  comparatively  low  rates  of  commuting 
by  automobile  or  truck.  In  contrast,  central  city  residents 
who  worked  in  the  suburbs  or  nonmetropolitan  areas  had 
much  lower  rates  of  public  transportation  use  and  a 
significantly  higher  incidence  of  commuting  by  automobile 
or  truck.  This  differential  presumably  results,  in  large  part, 
from  the  orientation  of  public  transportation  service  toward 
getting  people  to  work  on  heavily  traveled  intracity  and 
suburb-to-city  routes  rather  than  on  less  traveled  routes  out 
of  central  cities.  Workers  residing  in  central  cities  and 
working  at  nonmetropolitan  jobs  were  also  more  likely  to  be 
members  of  carpools  than  those  who  worked  within  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  in  1975,  regardless  of 
their  work-trip  destination,  were  more  likely  to  drive  alone 
than  workers  in  most  flows  originating  either  in  central  cities 
or  nonmetropolitan  areas.  About  two-thirds  or  more  of  those 
living  in  the  suburbs  and  working  in  central  cities,  suburban 
areas,  or  in  nonmetropolitan  territory  drove  alone  to  work. 
Workers  who  commuted  into  the  central  city  of  their 
metropolitan  area  were  more  likely  to  take  public  trans¬ 
portation  to  work  (10  percent)  than  suburban  residents  who 
worked  in  the  suburbs  or  in  nonmetropolitan  areas.  Among 
those  workers  living  and  working  in  suburban  areas,  the 
largest  group  of  metropolitan  commuters,  only  2  percent 
used  public  transportation  to  get  to  work.  Such  a  low 
percentage  may  reflect  the  difficulty  of  public  transportation 
to  efficiently  serve  the  complex  commuting  trips  which 
result  from  low  density  residential  and  employment  patterns 
in  suburban  areas. 

Although  the  rate  of  carpooling  among  workers  living  and 
working  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  (21  percent)  was  about  the 
same  as  that  of  all  workers  in  the  United  States,  the  rates  for 
commuters  who  resided  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  but 
worked  in  central  cities  or  the  suburbs  of  metropolitan  areas 
were  considerably  higher  (39  percent  and  37  percent, 
respectively).  The  high  rates  for  these  groups  may  be  an 
indication  of  the  effect  of  workers  who  have  moved  from 
metropolitan  to  nonmetropolitan  areas,  retained  their  jobs  in 
the  metropolitan  areas,  and  compensated  for  the  more 
difficult  trip  by  joining  carpools.  Workers  living  in  non¬ 
metropolitan  territory  were  the  most  likely  to  be  working  at 
home,  the  large  majority  presumably  on  farms. 

Viewing  the  use  of  major  transportation  modes  from  a 
different  perspective,  the  survey  results  show  the  degree  to 
which  the  use  of  public  transportation  for  commuting  to 
work  was  concentrated  within  central  cities  in  1975,  com 
pared  to  the  use  of  private  vehicles.  Table  G  shows  that  5£ 
percent  of  all  workers  using  public  transportation  lived  anc 
worked  within  central  cities,  while  55  percent  of  all  worker; 
in  carpools  and  57  percent  of  all  workers  who  drove  alone 
both  lived  and  worked  outside  central  cities,  either  in  the 
suburbs  or  in  nonmetropolitan  territory. 

Recent  changes  in  means  of  transportation  to  work.  Most 
workers  surveyed  had  not  altered  their  principal  means  of 
commuting  to  work  in  the  12  months  prior  to  enumeration. 
However,  among  the  workers  who  did  change  transportation 
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Table  F.  Place  of  Residence  by  Place  of  Work,  by  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work 


(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Number  of  workers  in  thousands.  SMSA's  as 
of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Automobile  or 

truck 

Public 

Place  of  residence  by  place  of  work 

Total 

Total 

Drive 

alone 

Carpool 

transpor¬ 

tation 

Other 
means  1 

Worked 

at  home 

NUMBER 

All  workers . 

80,125 

67,869 

52,294 

15,575 

4,825 

4,845 

2,585 

Living  in  SMSA  central  cities2 . 

22,760 

17,558 

13,622 

3,935 

3,188 

1,645 

370 

Working  in  central  city  of 
same  SMSA . 

16,338 

11,823 

9,152 

2,671 

2,674 

1,472 

370 

Working  in  same  SMSA,  outside 
central  cities . 

3,724 

3,464 

2,684 

780 

209 

51 

_ 

Working  in  another  SMSA . 

506 

439 

316 

123 

54 

13 

- 

Working  in  nonmetropolitan  area. . 

2  78 

254 

170 

84 

10 

14 

- 

Living  in  SMSA's,  outside  central 
cities  2 . 

32,658 

28,940 

22,756 

6,185 

1,437 

1,571 

709 

Working  in  central  city  of 
same  SMSA . 

8,932 

7,9  72 

5,965 

2,007 

862 

97 

_ 

Working  in  same  SMSA,  outside 
central  cities . 

18,001 

15,720 

12,523 

3,197 

318 

1,254 

709 

Working  in  another  SMSA . 

1,919 

1,682 

1,266 

416 

185 

53 

- 

Working  in  nonmetropolitan  area.. 

72  7 

672 

495 

177 

5 

49 

- 

Living  in  nonmetropolitan  area2.... 

24,707 

21,371 

15,916 

5,455 

201 

1,628 

1,506 

Working  in  central  cities . 

997 

944 

559 

385 

37 

16 

- 

Working  in  SMSA’s,  outside 
central  cities . 

1,090 

1,059 

659 

400 

10 

22 

_ 

Working  in  nonmetropolitan  area.. 

20,221 

17,083 

12,928 

4,155 

140 

1,491 

1,506 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 

All  workers . 

100.0 

84.  7 

65.3 

19.4 

6.0 

6.0 

3.2 

Living  in  SMSA  central  cities2 . 

100.0 

77.1 

59.9 

17.3 

14.0 

7.2 

1.6 

Working  in  central  city  of 
same  SMSA . 

100.0 

72.4 

56.0 

16.3 

16.4 

9.0 

2.3 

Working  in  same  SMSA,  outside 
central  cities . 

100.0 

93.0 

72.1 

20.9 

5.6 

1.4 

Working  in  another  SMSA . 

100.0 

86.8 

62.5 

24.3 

10.  7 

2.6 

- 

Working  in  nonmetropolitan  area.. 

100.0 

91.4 

61.2 

30.2 

3.6 

5.0 

- 

Living  in  SMSA’s,  outside  central 
cities  2 . 

100.0 

88.6 

69.7 

.18.9 

4.4 

4.8 

2.2 

Working  in  central  city  of 
same  SMSA . 

100.0 

89.3 

66.8 

22.5 

9.7 

1.1 

Working  in  same  SMSA,  outside 
central  cities . 

100.0 

87.3 

69.6 

17.8 

1.8 

7.0 

3.9 

Working  in  another  SMSA . 

100.0 

87.6 

66.0 

21.7 

9.6 

2.8 

- 

Working  in  nonmetropolitan  area. . 

100.0 

92.4 

68. 1 

24.3 

0.  7 

6.7 

- 

Living  in  nonmetropolitan  area2.... 

100.0 

86.5 

64.4 

22.1 

0.8 

6.6 

6.1 

Working  in  central  cities . 

100.0 

94.  7 

56.1 

38.6 

3.7 

1.6 

- 

Working  in  SMSA's,  outside 
central  cities . 

100.0 

97.2 

60.5 

36.7 

0.9 

2.0 

Working  in  nonmetropolitan  area.. 

100.0 

84.5 

63.9 

20.  5 

0.  7 

7.4 

7.4 

includes  workers  using  bicycles,  motorcycles,  walking  to  work,  and  workers  using  other  means  not  shown 
separately . 

2  Includes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  did  not  report  a  place  of  work  not  shown 
separately . 
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Table  G.  Workers  Using  Selected  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work,  by  Percentage  Distribution 
in  Major  Commuter  Flows 

(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census) 


Commuter  flows 

Auto  or  truck 

Public 

transpor- 

tation 

Drive  alone 

Carpool 

All  workers1  (thousands) . 

46,718 

14,395 

4,505 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Living  in  SMSA  central  cities: 

Working  in  central  city  of  same  SMSA . 

19.6 

18.6 

59.4 

Working  in  same  SMSA,  outside  central  cities. 

5.  7 

5.4 

4.6 

Working  in  another  SMSA . 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 

Working  in  nonmetropolitan  area . 

0.4 

0.6 

0.2 

Living  in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities: 

Working  in  central  city  of  same  SMSA . 

12.8 

13.9 

19.1 

Working  in  same  SMSA,  outside  central  cities. 

26.8 

22.2 

7.1 

Working  in  another  SMSA . 

2.7 

2.9 

4. 1 

Working  in  nonmetropolitan  area . 

1.1 

1.2 

0.1 

Living  in  nonmetropolitan  area: 

Working  in  central  cities . 

1.2 

2.7 

0.8 

Working  in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities.... 

1.4 

2.8 

0.2 

Working  in  nonmetropolitan  area . 

27.7 

28.9 

3.1 

Workers  who  reported  a  fixed  place  of  work. 


modes  during  the  period,  the  survey  results  are  indicative  of 
the  type  of  changes  that  were  occurring  between  the  fall  of 
1974— about  6  months  after  the  end  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  oil  embargo-and  the  fall  of 
1975  1  year  later. 

Table  H  shows  that  99  percent  of  the  workers  who  had 
used  an  automobile  or  truck  and  88  percent  of  those  who 
had  used  public  transportation  to  get  to  work  in  1974  were 
still  using  the  same  mode  in  1975.  Workers  who  had  been 
using  public  transportation  in  1974  were  more  likely  to  be 
using  an  automobile  or  truck  in  1975  than  the  reverse;  10 
percent  of  those  riding  public  transportation  in  1974  were 
using  an  automobile  or  truck  to  get  to  work  in  1975,  whereas 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  workers  who  used  an  automobile 
or  truck  in  1974  were  using  public  transportation  in  1975. 

Among  automobile  and  truck  users,  the  rate  of  change 
from  carpooling  to  driving  alone  was  greater  than  that  in  the 
opposite  direction;  5  percent  of  the  workers  who  had 
previously  been  in  carpools  had  changed  to  driving  alone, 
while  2  percent  of  those  who  had  driven  alone  were  in 
carpools  1  year  later.  Among  workers  who  had  been  using 
other  means  in  1974,  10  percent  were  using  an  automobile  or 
truck  in  1975,  and  about  1  percent  had  changed  to  public 
transportation. 

Changes  in  the  use  of  public  transportation:  1970  to  1975. 

Detailed  comparison  of  the  survey  data  with  1970  census 
data  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  comparability  between  several 
of  the  means  of  transportation  categories  used  in  the  two 
enumerations.  However,  since  the  public  transportation 


categories  (i.e.,  bus  or  streetcar,  subway  or  elevated,  railroad, 
and  taxicab)  are  the  same  for  both  time  periods,  it  is  possible 
to  assess  the  changes  in  public  transportation  use  for 
home-to-work  travel  that  have  occurred  in  the  United  States 
between  1970  and  1975. 

The  survey  results  indicate  that  the  use  of  public 
transportation  decreased  by  3  percentage  points,  from  10 
percent  to  7  percent,  between  1970  and  1975  among  all 
vehicle  users  (table  I).  Most  of  this  decline  was  attributable 
to  workers  living  in  central  cities  where  the  proportionate  use 
of  transit  for  commuting  to  work  decreased  7  percentage 
points,  from  22  percent  to  15  percent.  Public  transportation 
use  among  workers  living  and  working  in  the  same  central 
city  declined  by  6  percentage  points  and  among  workers 
living  in  central  cities  and  working  in  the  suburbs  of  their 
metropolitan  area  by.  4  percentage  points  between  1970  and 
1975. 

TRAVEL  DISTANCE  AND  TRAVEL 
TIME  TO  WORK 

Travel  distance  by  means  of  transportation  to  work.  The 

average  commuting  trip  from  home  to  work  in  the  United 
States  was  9  miles  in  1975  (table  J).  Workers  who  drove 
alone  traveled  an  average  of  8  miles  to  work,  compared  with 
11  miles  for  workers  in  carpools.  Public  transportation  users 
averaged  9  miles  to  work,  but  there  was  considerable 
variation  among  the  transit  modes.  Workers  riding  a  bus  or 
streetcar  averaged  7  miles  from  home  to  work  while  those 
commuting  by  railroad  averaged  24  miles.  It  should  be  noted 
that  data  on  trip  length  for  public  transportation  riders  must 


Table  H.  Means  of  Transportation  Last  Year,  by  Percent  Using  Current  Means 

(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over) 
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Current  means  of  transportation  (1975) 


Means  of  transportation 
last  year  (1974) 

All 
workers  1 
( thousands ) 

Automobile  or 

truck 

Public 

Total 
( percent ) 

Total 

Drive 

alone 

Carpool 

transpor¬ 

tation 

Other 
means  3 

All  workers  reporting 
means  used  last  year. . 

79,342 

100.0 

84.9 

65.4 

19.4 

5.9 

9.2 

Automobile  or  truck2 . 

67,111 

100.0 

98.5 

76.2 

22.3 

0.5 

1.0 

Drive  alone . 

50,828 

100.0 

98.  7 

97.2 

1.6 

0.4 

0.9 

Carpool . 

14,888 

100.0 

98.2 

4.5 

93.7 

0.8 

1.0 

Public  transportation . 

4,854 

100.0 

10.4 

6.1 

4.2 

88.3 

1.3 

Other  means3 . 

7,377 

100.0 

9.  7 

6.8 

2.9 

0.8 

89.4 

*A11  workers  who  reported  current  means  of  transportation. 

2  Includes  a  small  number  of  workers  using  an  automobile  or  truck  but  not  specifying  type  of  riding 


arrangement . 

3Includes  workers  using  bicycles  or  motorcycles,  workers  who  walked  to  work  or  worked  at  home,  and 
workers  using  other  means  not  listed. 


Table  I.  Change  in  Commuter  Use  of  Public  Transportation:  1970  and  1975 


(For  the  United  States.  Number  of  workers  in  thousands .  1975  data  pertain  to  workers  14  years  old  and  over. 

1970  data  pertain  to  workers  16  years  old  and  over.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  sym¬ 
bols,  see  text) 


1975 

1970 

Place  of  residence  by  place  of 
work 

Vehicle  users 

Vehicle  users 

Percentage 
point  change 
in  public 
transpor¬ 
tation  use, 
19  70-75 1 

Using  public 
transportation 

Using  public 
transportation 

Total 

Total 

Percent 

Total 

Total 

Percent 

All  workers . 

73,762 

4,825 

6.5 

66,529 

6,662 

10.0 

-3.5 

Living  in  SMSA  central  cities2... 

21,034 

3,188 

15.2 

22,052 

4,850 

22.0 

-6.8 

Working  in  central  city  of 
same  SMSA . 

14,704 

2,674 

18.2 

16,093 

3,872 

24.1 

-5.9 

Working  in  same  SMSA,  outside 
central  cities . 

3,700 

209 

5.6 

3,296 

312 

9.5 

-3.9 

Working  in  another  SMSA . 

498 

54 

10.8 

655 

121 

18.5 

-7.  7 

Working  in  nonmetropolitan  area 

267 

10 

3.7 

200 

10 

5.0 

-1.3 

Living  in  SMSA's,  outside  central 
cities  2 . 

30,823 

1,437 

4.7 

25,899 

1,506 

5.8 

-1.1 

Working  in  central  city  of 
same  SMSA . 

8,909 

862 

9.7 

8,485 

824 

9.7 

- 

Working  in  same  SMSA,  outside 
central  cities . 

16,315 

318 

1.9 

13,923 

405 

2.9 

-1.0 

Working  in  another  SMSA . 

1,892 

185 

9.8 

1,543 

162 

10.5 

-0.7 

Working  in  nonmetropolitan  area 

687 

5 

0.  7 

465 

6 

1.3 

-0.6 

Living  in  nonmetropolitan  area2.. 

21,904 

201 

0.9 

18,578 

306 

1.6 

-0.  7 

Working  in  central  cities . 

987 

37 

3.7 

861 

50 

5.8 

-2.1 

Working  in  SMSA's,  outside 
central  cities . 

1,079 

10 

0.9 

810 

14 

1.7 

-0.8 

Working  in  nonmetropolitan  area 

17,493 

140 

0.8 

15,448 

211 

1.4 

-0.6 

3For  limitations  on  comparison  of  survey  data  with  census  data,  see  text. 

2  Includes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  did  not  report  a  place  of  work  not  shown 

separately . 
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Table  J.  Means  of  Transportation  by  Distance  to  Work 

(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 
to  work 

Total1 

(thousands) 

Percentage  distribution 

by  distance  to  work  (miles) 

Total 

Less  than 

1  mile 

1  to  2 
miles 

3  to  4 
miles 

5  to  9 
miles 

10  to  14 
miles 

15  to  24 
miles 

25  miles 

or  more 

Mean 

All  workers1 . 

70,816 

100.0 

12.3 

16.0 

17.2 

21.6 

13.5 

12.3 

7.1 

8.5 

Autombile  or  truck . 

61,657 

100.0 

8.1 

16.3 

17.9 

22.9 

14.1 

13.1 

7.6 

9.0 

Drive ' alone . 

47,188 

100.0 

8.7 

16.9 

18.8 

23.5 

13.8 

12.1 

6.0 

8.3 

Carpool . 

14,470 

100.0 

6.0 

14.4 

15.0 

20.7 

15.0 

16.0 

12.8 

11.4 

Public  transportation.... 

4,587 

100.0 

2.8 

14.3 

21.3 

24.1 

16.9 

13.5 

7.0 

9.1 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

2,958 

100.0 

3.1 

18.0 

26.1 

25.7 

15.2 

8.7 

3.3 

7.1 

Subway  or  elevated . 

1,124 

100.0 

1.3 

5.6 

15.8 

28.2 

26.0 

18.7 

4.2 

10.1 

Railroad . 

387 

100.0 

- 

2.1 

0.8 

3.9 

8.3 

39.8 

45.7 

24.3 

Taxicab . 

118 

100.0 

18.6 

45.8 

22.0 

11.0 

3.4 

- 

- 

2.4 

Bicycle . 

432 

100.0 

41.4 

43.1 

10.0 

4.2 

1.6 

. 

1.4 

Motorcycle . 

285 

100.0 

11.2 

19.3 

17.2 

19.3 

15.8 

12.6 

4.6 

7.5 

Walk  only . 

3,645 

100.0 

91.4 

8.3 

0.2 

0.1 

- 

_ 

0.1 

Other  means . 

210 

100.0 

27.1 

31.4 

8.1 

19.0 

10.0 

3.8 

- 

3.9 

Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


be  interpreted  with  caution  since  such  workers  often  do  not 
have  precise  knowledge  of  the  odometer  distance  of  the  trip. 

Average  travel  distance  in  major  commuting  flows.  Suburban 
residents  generally  traveled  farther  to  work  than  did  central 
city  residents  (table  K).  Workers  who  lived  in  suburban  areas 
went  10  miles  to  work,  on  the  average,  compared  with  7 
miles  for  workers  who  lived  in  central  cities.  Workers  who 
both  lived  and  worked  in  a  central  city  had  an  average 
commuting  distance  of  6  miles,  in  contrast  to  8  miles  for 
workers  who  lived  and  worked  in  the  suburbs.  Similarly, 
workers  who  journeyed  out  from  central  cities  to  suburban 
jobs  averaged  about  10  miles,  while  those  commuting  into 
cities  from  the  suburbs  averaged  12  miles  in  their  work  trip. 

As  could  be  expected,  due  to  the  relative  distance 
between  the  geographic  sectors,  workers  living  in  central 
cities  and  working  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  had  an  average 
commuting  trip  of  23  miles,  and  workers  who  lived  in  the 
suburbs  and  worked  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  had  an  average 
trip  of  18  miles.  Persons  living  and  working  in  non¬ 
metropolitan  areas  traveled  7  miles  to  work  on  the  average. 
However,  those  commuting  from  nonmetropolitan  areas  to 
central  cities  and  suburbs  averaged  30  and  25  miles, 
respectively. 

Travel  time  by  means  of  transportation  to  work.  The  average 
commuting  trip  from  home  to  work  in  the  United  States 
took  20  minutes  in  1975  (table  L).  Workers  who  drove  alone 


took  an  average  of  18  minutes  to  get  to  work,  compared  with 
23  minutes  for  workers  in  carpools.  Public  transportation 
users  spent  an  average  of  40  minutes  getting  to  work  with  the 
variation  in  average  travel  times  among  transit  modes  (35 
minutes  for  bus  or  streetcar  riders  versus  62  minutes  for 
workers  who  used  the  railroad)  accounted  for  by  differences 
in  average  travel  distances. 

Average  travel  time  in  major  commuting  flows.  Despite  the 
fact  that  suburban  residents  generally  traveled  farther  to 
work  than  did  central  city  residents,  the  average  travel  time 
for  the  groups  was  about  the  same.  Workers  living  in 
suburban  areas  took  an  average  of  22  minutes  to  get  to  work, 
compared  with  21  minutes  for  central  city  residents  (table 
M).  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater  incidence  of 
automobile  and  truck  use,  especially  that  of  workers  driving 
alone,  among  workers  who  lived  in  the  suburbs. 

Although  workers  who  lived  and  worked  within  a  central 
city  traveled  a  shorter  distance  to  work,  on  the  average,  than 
workers  who  lived  and  worked  within  the  suburbs,  the 
commuting  trip  of  the  former  group  generally  took  longer 
than  that  of  the  latter  group.  Workers  living  and  working  in  a 
central  city  took  an  average  of  20  minutes  getting  to  work 
compared  with  17  minutes  for  workers  who  lived  and 
worked  in  the  suburbs.  Consistent  with  their  differential 
average  commuting  distance,  workers  who  traveled  into  the 
central  city  from  the  suburbs  took  longer  to  get  to  work  (27 
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Table  K.  Place  of  Residence  by  Place  of  Work,  by  Means  of  Transportation  and  Average 
(Mean)  Distance  to  Work 

(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census) 


Living  in  SMSA  central  cities 


Working  — 


Means  of  transportation  by  average 
(mean)  distance  to  work  (miles) 


All  workers2.,. 

Drive  alone . 

Carpool . 

Public  transportation 
Other  means3 . 


Total1 

In  SMSA  of 

residence 

In 

another 

SMSA 

In  non¬ 
metropolitan 

area 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

7.3 

5.8 

10.3 

20.8 

23.4 

7.1 

5.5 

9.9 

20.9 

20.9 

8.5 

6.1 

11.9 

23.1 

29.2 

7.2 

6.8 

8.0 

16.3 

21.7 

4.0 

3.3 

6.5 

11.6 

8.0 

Living  in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities 


Working  — 

In  SMSA  of 

residence 

Total1 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

In 

another 

SMSA 

In  non¬ 
metropolitan 
area 

All  workers2  . . . . •  • 

9.9 

11.9 

7.5 

19.2 

18.1 

Drive  alone.  . . . . 

9.4 

11.3 

7.3 

18.1 

17.0 

Carpool . . . 

11.6 

13.1 

8.9 

21.0 

21.9 

Public  transportation. . . 

13.0 

13.8 

3.6 

23.5 

14.6 

Other  means  . .  . 

4.4 

7.6 

2.9 

10.0 

11.4 

Living  in  nonmetropolitan  area 


Working  — 

In  SMSA's 

Inside 

Outside 

In  non- 

central 

central 

metropolitan 

Total 1 

cities 

cities 

area 

All  workers2 . 

9.2 

30.1 

25.3 

7.0 

Drive  alone . . . 

7.9 

28.2 

22.6 

6.3 

Carpool . 

13.3 

32.9 

30.2 

9.9 

Public  transportation . . 

10.9 

32.7 

18.5 

4.8 

Other  means3 . 

2.9 

9.7 

8.0 

2.5 

1  Includes  workers  with  place  of  work  not  reported  not  shown  separately. 

2 Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work,  and  workers  who  walked  to  work  or  worked  at  home. 
3 Includes  workers  using  bicycles,  motorcycles,  and  all  other  means  not  listed. 


Source:  Table  1  . 
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Table  L.  Means  of  Transportation  by  Travel  Time  to  Work 


(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation 
to  work 

Total1 
(thousands ) 

Percentage  distribution  by  travel  time  (minutes) 

Mean 

Total 

Less 
than  10 

minutes 

10  to  14 
minutes 

15  to  24 
minutes 

25  to  29 
minutes 

30  to  34 
minutes 

35  to  49 
minutes 

50  minutes 

or  more 

All  workers1 . 

70,816 

100.0 

21.5 

18.2 

30.5 

4.6 

11.6 

8.4 

5.3 

19.9 

Automobile  or  truck . 

61,657 

100.0 

20.5 

19.0 

32.3 

4.9 

11.6 

7.8 

3.9 

19.1 

Drive  alone . 

47,188 

100.0 

22.3 

19.9 

32.8 

4.8 

10.7 

6.6 

2.8 

17.8 

Carpool . 

14,470 

100.0 

14.5 

16.2 

30.5 

5.3 

14.6 

11.6 

7.2 

23.2 

Public  transportation.... 

4,587 

100.0 

2.9 

5.6 

17.9 

3.5 

19.1 

22.9 

28.1 

39.5 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

2,958 

100.0 

2.9 

6.5 

23.3 

4.6 

21.1 

21.5 

20.1 

35.4 

Subway  or  elevated . 

1,124 

100.0 

0.7 

1.1 

8.6 

1.6 

19.9 

30.7 

37.4 

45.0 

Railroad . 

387 

100.0 

1.3 

1.0 

3.1 

0.8 

5.9 

18.1 

69.8 

62.4 

Taxicab . 

118 

100.0 

28.8 

41.5 

21.2 

2.5 

3.4 

- 

2.5 

13.2 

Bicycle . 

432 

100.0 

38.4 

23.4 

28.5 

2. 1 

4.4 

2.8 

0.7 

12.1 

Motorcycle . 

285 

100.0 

28.1 

18.9 

30.2 

3.9 

12.3 

5.6 

1.1 

16.0 

Walk  only . 

3,645 

100.0 

59.3 

19.9 

15.3 

0.7 

2.7 

1.7 

0.3 

8.  7 

Other  means . 

210 

100.0 

22.4 

11.4 

29.0 

2.4 

4.8 

7.1 

22.4 

29.5 

1Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 


Table  M.  Place  of  Residence  by  Place  of  Work,  by  Means  of 

Transportation  and  Average  (Mean)  Travel  Time  to  Work 


(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  SMSA’s  as  of  the  1970  census) 


Means  of  transportation  by  average 
(mean)  travel  time  to  work  (minutes) 

Living  in  SMSA 

central  cities 

Total1 

Working  — 

In  SMSA  of 

residence 

In 

another 

SMSA 

In  non¬ 
metropolitan 

area 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

All  workers2 . 

21.4 

19.7 

24.0 

38.0 

38.5 

Drive  alone . 

17.6 

15.5 

21.6 

33 

.8 

34.1 

Carpool . 

21.4 

18.3 

26.3 

41 

.0 

43.0 

Public  transportation . 

37.1 

35.9 

46.5 

55 

.8 

70.8 

Other  means3 . 

19.6 

18.4 

20.1 

38 

.8 

52.7 

Living  in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities 

Working  — 

In  SMSA  of 

residence 

Inside 

Outside 

In 

In  non- 

central 

central 

another 

metropolitan 

Total 1 

cities 

cities 

SMSA 

area 

All  workers2 . 

21.6 

26.8 

16.7 

35.8 

29.8 

Drive  alone . 

19.4 

23.6 

15.9 

31.1 

27.4 

Carpool . 

24.0 

27.9 

19.2 

36.5 

36.8 

Public  transportation . 

44.7 

46.0 

29.0 

66.5 

35.6 

Other  means3 . 

17.0 

27.6 

12.5 

32.0 

23.6 

Living  in  nonmetropolitan  area 

Working  — 

In 

SMSA's 

Inside 

Outside 

In  non- 

central 

central 

metropolitan 

Total1 

cities 

cities 

area 

All  workers2 . 

17.9 

45.8 

37.6 

15.2 

15.8 

42.4 

34.0 

13.6 

Carpool . 

23.6 

47.3 

43.3 

19.6 

Public  transportation . 

37.9 

85.5 

60.3 

24.2 

Other  means3 . 

15.5 

31.2 

21.3 

14.9 

1 Includes  workers  with  place  of  work  not  reported  not  shown  separately. 

2Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work,  and  workers  who  walked  to  work  or  worked  at  home. 
3 Includes  workers  using  bicycles,  motorcycles,  and  all  other  means  not  listed. 


Source:  Table  2. 
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minutes)  than  workers  who  made  the  reverse  commute  (24 
minutes). 

As  could  be  expected,  commuters  going  from  central 
cities  to  nonmetropolitan  jobs  took  an  average  of  39  minutes 
to  get  to  work,  compared  with  suburb-to-nonmetropolitan 
commuters  who  averaged  30  minutes.  Persons  living  and 
working  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  spent  only  15  minutes,  on 
the  average,  traveling  between  home  and  work.  However, 
those  who  lived  in  a  nonmetropolitan  area  and  worked  in  a 
central  city  or  its  suburbs  spent  an  average  of  46  minutes  and 
38  minutes  getting  to  work  respectively. 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  COM¬ 
MUTERS  BY  TRAVEL-TO-WORK 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Means  of  Transportation  to  Work  by  Characteristics 
of  Commuters 

Sex.  Women  were  more  likely  to  use  carpools  or  public 
transportation  to  get  to  work,  and  less  likely  to  drive  alone 
to  work  than  men  in  1975  (table  N). 

Race.  Black  workers  were  more  likely  to  use  carpools  or 
public  transportation  to  get  to  work,  and  less  likely  to  drive 


alone  to  work  than  White*  workers.  About  16  percent  of  all 
Black  workers  in  the  United  States  used  public  trans¬ 
portation  compared  with  5  percent  of  all  White  workers. 

Household  relationship.  Female  household  heads  were  more 
likely  to  use  public  transportation  to  get  to  work  and  less 
likely  to  drive  alone  or  use  carpools  than  male  household 
heads  in  1975.  This  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
relatively  low  rate  of  availability  of  automobiles  among 
female  household  heads.  About  14  percent  of  the  female 
household  heads  used  public  transportation. to  get  to  work 
compared  with  4  percent  of  the  male  household  heads. 

Comparing  working  wives  with  female  household  heads, 
the  data  show  that  wives  were  not  nearly  as  dependent  upon 
public  transportation  to  get  to  work  as  female  household 
heads,  but  instead  wives  evidenced  a  higher  rate  of  carpooling 
to  get  to  work.  This  may  reflect,  to  some  extent,  wives  being 
dropped  off  by  their  husbands  on  their  way  to  work. 

Earnings.  Workers  who  drove  alone  to  work  generally  had 
higher  earnings  than  those  using  carpools  or  public  trans- 

1  The  racial  category  "White  and  other  races"  is  referred  to  as 
"White"  in  the  text  for  convenience. 


Table  N.  Means  of  Transportation  to  Work  by  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters 

(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percent  by  means  of  transportation 


Characteristics 

All 

workers 

(thousands) 

Auto  or  truck 

Public 

transpor¬ 

tation 

Work 

at 

home 

Total 

Drive 

alone 

Carpool 

Walk 

only 

Other 

means 

All  workers . 

80,125 

100.0 

65.3 

19.4 

6.0 

4.7 

1.3 

3.2 

SEX 

Male . 

49,106 

100.0 

68.8 

17.7 

4.6 

3.9 

1.8 

3.3 

Female . 

31,019 

100.0 

59.6 

22.2 

8.3 

6.1 

0.6 

3.1 

RACE 

White  and  other . 

72,782 

100.0 

66.7 

18.9 

5.0 

4.6 

1.4 

3.4 

Black . 

7,343 

100.0 

51.4 

25.0 

16.0 

5.6 

0.8 

1.2 

HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 

Head . 

49,011 

100.0 

69.2 

16.8 

5.8 

3.9 

1.2 

3.1 

Male . 

41,825 

100.0 

70.7 

17.2 

4.3 

3.3 

1.3 

3.3 

Female . 

7,186 

100.0 

60.9 

14.8 

14.3 

7.5 

0.5 

2.1 

Wife  of  head . 

18,441 

100.0 

61.3 

24.3 

5.5 

4.7 

0.5 

3.7 

Other  member . 

12,673 

100.0 

55.7 

22.5 

7.8 

7.9 

3.1 

3.0 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or  not  reported... 

7,168 

100.0 

55.4 

13.7 

3.3 

6.3 

1.2 

20.1 

With  earnings . 

72,957 

100.0 

66.2 

20.0 

6.3 

4.6 

1.3 

1.6 

$1  to  $1,999 . 

9,293 

100.0 

53.3 

22.2 

6.5 

10.2 

3.3 

4.6 

$2,000  to  $3,999 . 

7,867 

100.0 

59.4 

21.9 

7.3 

7.3 

1.8 

2.4 

$4,000  to  $5,999 . 

9,022 

100.0 

60.7 

23.6 

7.4 

5.7 

1.0 

1.6 

$6,000  to  $7,999 . 

9,344 

100.0 

64.4 

21.8 

7.5 

4.2 

1.1 

1.0 

$8,000  to  $9,999 . 

8,054 

100.0 

69.2 

19.4 

5.9 

3.8 

0.8 

0.8 

$10,000  to  $11,999 . 

7,880 

100.0 

71.6 

18.6 

5.5 

2.7 

0.9 

0.8 

$12,000  to  $14,999 . 

9,193 

100.0 

73.6 

18.1 

4.5 

2.2 

1.0 

0.6 

$15,000  to  $19,999 . 

7,150 

100.0 

74.9 

16.8 

5.0 

1.5 

1.0 

0.8 

$20,000  to  $24,999 . 

2,738 

100.0 

75.2 

16.3 

5.7 

1.1 

0.8 

0.9 

$25,000  or  more . 

2,417 

100.0 

74.5 

12.8 

8.6 

1.8 

1.0 

1.2 

Median . 

$8,237 

•  •  • 

$9,090 

$7,363 

$7,282 

$4,568 

$5,061 

$3,542 

Mean . . 

$9,207 

•  •  • 

$9,876 

$8,185 

$8,954 

$5,678 

$8,524 

$5,842 
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portation  in  1975.  The  median  earnings  of  those  who  drove 
alone  was  about  $9,100  compared  to  about  $7,400  for 
workers  in  carpools  and  about  $7,300  for  workers  using 
public  transportation.  The  median  earnings  of  the  latter  two 
groups  of  workers  were  not  significantly  different. 

Characteristics  of  Commuters  by  Distance  to  Work 

Sex.  Men  generally  traveled  farther  to  work  than  women  in 
1975  (table  0).  The  average  commuting  trip  for  male  workers 
was  about  10  miles,  while  a  comparable  trip  for  female 
workers  was  about  7  miles. 

Race.  The  survey  results  suggest  that  White  workers  traveled 
farther  to  work  than  Black  workers,  but  the  difference  is 
negligible.  The  average  work  trip  among  White  workers  was 
about  9  miles,  compared  to  about  8  miles  for  Black  workers. 

Household  relationship.  Male  household  heads  typically 
made  longer  commuting  trips  than  either  female  heads  or 
working  wives.  The  average  work  trip  of  male  household 
heads  was  about  11  miles,  while  the  average  trip  for  both 
female  household  heads  and  working  wives  was  about  7 
miles. 


Earnings.  The  survey  results  show  that  workers'  earnings 
were  directly  related  to  their  average  travel  distance  to  work 
in  1975.  Workers  with  higher  earnings  tended  to  live  farther 
from  work,  while  workers  with  lower  earnings  tended  to  live 
closer  to  work.  Such  a  pattern  points  up  the  ability  of 
higher-paid  workers  to  afford  the  cost  of  commuting  to  work 
from  areas  more  distant  from  their  job  site  which  offer 
desirable  residential  amenities. 

Means  of  Transportation  by  Race  for  Workers 
in  Major  Commuting  Flows 

Using  the  proportion  of  Black  workers  living  within  a 
geographic  sector  (i.e.,  central  cities,  suburbs,  non¬ 
metropolitan  area)  as  the  proportion  also  expected  to  be 
found  in  commuting  flows  originating  from  that  sector,  it  is 
possible  to  examine  whether  Black  workers  were  over¬ 
represented  or  underrepresented  among  commuters  in  the 
particular  flows.  The  data  in  table  P  suggest  that  Black 
workers  did  not  tend  to  be  overrepresented  or  under¬ 
represented  in  most  commuting  flows  in  1975.  In  fact,  the 
only  notable  deviations  from  expected  levels  of  Black 
involvement  occurred  among  central  city-to-nonmetropolitan 
area  and  nonmetropolitan  area-to-central  city  commuters 


Table  O.  Selected  Characteristics  of  Commuters  by  Distance  to  Work 


(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percentage  distribution  by  distance 

to  work  (miles) 

Characteristics 

Total1 

(thousands) 

Total 

Less 
than  1 
mile 

1  to  2 
miles 

3  to  4 
miles 

5  to  9 
miles 

10  to  14 
miles 

15  to  24 
miles 

25  to  49 
miles 

50  miles 

or  more 

Mean 

70,816 

100.0 

12.3 

16.0 

17.2 

21.6 

13.5 

12.3 

6.1 

0.9 

8.5 

SEX 

42,031 

28,785 

100.0 

10.8 

14.1 

16.4 

21.0 

14.2 

14.1 

8.0 

1.4 

9.7 

100.0 

14.6 

18.7 

18.3 

22.5 

12.4 

9.7 

3.4 

0.3 

6.7 

RACE 

64,070 

100.0 

12.4 

16.1 

17.0 

21.5 

13.4 

12.3 

6.3 

1.0 

9.2 

6,746 

100.0 

11.5 

15.5 

18.9 

22.4 

14.0 

12.2 

4.8 

0.8 

8.1 

HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONSHIP 

42,436 

100.0 

10.8 

14.3 

17.1 

21.0 

14.1 

13.7 

7.7 

1.3 

9.5 

35,706 

100.0 

10.0 

13.4 

16.3 

21.0 

14.6 

14.6 

8.6 

1.5 

10.8 

6,730 

100.0 

15.4 

18.7 

21.1 

21.2 

11.8 

8.7 

2.9 

0.2 

6.9 

17,036 

100.0 

13.8 

18.5 

17.5 

23.0 

13.0 

10.2 

3.6 

0.3 

7.0 

11,344 

100.0 

15.7 

18.8 

16.8 

21.7 

11.8 

10.3 

4.2 

0.6 

7.1 

EARNINGS 

Without  earnings  or  not 

4,604 

100.0 

22.2 

18.5 

16.7 

19.4 

10.3 

8.2 

4.0 

0.7 

6.5 

66,212 

100.0 

11.6 

15.8 

17.2 

21.8 

13.7 

12.6 

6.3 

1.0 

9.3 

$1  to  $1,999 . 

8,058 

100.0 

21.0 

21.3 

18.0 

19.5 

9.6 

7.5 

2.7 

0.4 

5.7 

$2,000  to  $3,999 . 

7,135 

100.0 

17.0 

19.9 

18.5 

20.5 

10.9 

9.2 

3.6 

0.4 

6.5 

$4,000  to  $5,999 . 

8,376 

100.0 

13.7 

18.8 

18.4 

21.6 

12.7 

10.1 

4.0 

0.7 

7.2 

$6 )000  to  $7)999 . 

8,791 

100.0 

11.5 

16.5 

18.2 

22.6 

13.9 

11.5 

4.9 

0.8 

8.0 

$8,000  to  $9,999 . 

7,475 

100.0 

11.1 

14.6 

17.8 

22.6 

13.9 

12.7 

6.5 

0.9 

8.8 

$10,000  to  $il , 999 . 

7,265 

100.0 

8.5 

13.0 

16.2 

22.6 

15.9 

14.9 

7.7 

1.2 

9.9 

$12^000  to  $14,999 . 

8,376 

100.0 

7.3 

13.4 

16.2 

22.6 

15.0 

15.6 

8.6 

1.2 

10.3 

$15)000  to  $19,999 . 

6,329 

100.0 

5.8 

11.6 

15.3 

22.2 

16.1 

17.1 

9.8 

2.0 

11.5 

$20,000  to  $24)999 . 

2,342 

100.0 

4.6 

10.1 

14.5 

20.6 

19.3 

17.8 

11.2 

2.0 

12.3 

2,065 

100.0 

4.9 

8.9 

14.2 

22.9 

16.2 

18.7 

12.7 

1.5 

12.3 

$8,200 

$9,130 

$5,650 

$6,514 

$6,724 

$7,654 

$7,719 

$8,624 

$8,445 

$9,370 

$10,185 

$11,246 

$11,671 

•  •  • 

Mean . 

... 

$9,519 

$10,094 

$10,761 

$11,937 

|  $11,810 

•  •  • 

Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  worked  at  home. 
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Table  P.  Place  of  Residence  by  Place  of  Work,  by  Means  of  Transportation  and  Race 


(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Number  of  workers  in  thousands.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census.  For 
explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Means  of  transportation  by  race 

Living  in  SMSA 

central  cities 

Total1 

Working  — 

In  SMSA  of 

residence 

In  another 

SMSA 

In  nonmetro¬ 
politan  area 

Inside 
central  cities 

Outside 

central  cities 

All  workers . 

22,760 

16,338 

3,724 

506 

2  78 

Percent  White  and  other  races.... 

81.3 

81.3 

80.6 

83.2 

89.2 

Percent  Black . 

18.  7 

18.7 

19.4 

16.8 

10.8 

Drive  alone . 

13,622 

9,152 

2,684 

316 

170 

Percent  White  and  other  races . 

84.1 

83.8 

83.9 

84.2 

91.8 

Percent  Black . 

15.9 

16.2 

16.1 

15.8 

8.2 

Carpool . 

3,935 

2,671 

780 

123 

84 

Percent  White  and  other  races . 

79.7 

81.2 

75.0 

82.9 

81.0 

Percent  Black . 

20.3 

18.8 

25.0 

17.1 

19.0 

Public  transportation . 

3,188 

2,674 

209 

54 

10 

Percent  White  and  other  races . 

68.8 

69.9 

57.9 

74.1 

100.0 

Percent  Black . 

31.2 

30.1 

42.1 

25.9 

Other  means2 . 

2,015 

1,842 

51 

13 

14 

Percent  White  and  other  races . 

85.7 

85.7 

86.3 

100.0 

100.0 

Percent  Black . 

14.3 

14.3 

13.7 

“ 

“ 

Living  in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities 

Working  — 

In  SMSA  of 

residence 

Inside 

Outside 

In  another 

In  nonmetro- 

Total1 

central  cities 

central  cities 

SMSA 

politan  area 

All  workers . 

32,658 

8,932 

18,001 

1 

,919 

727 

Percent  White  and  other  races.... 

95.2 

93.8 

95.5 

96.2 

94.9 

Percent  Black . 

4.8 

6.2 

4.5 

3.8 

5.1 

Drive  alone . 

22,756 

5,965 

12,523 

1 

,266 

495 

Percent  White  and  other  races . 

95.9 

93.8 

96.3 

97.0 

96.6 

Percent  Black . 

4.1 

6.2 

3.7 

3.0 

3.4 

Carpool . 

6,185 

2,007 

3,197 

416 

177 

Percent  White  and  other  races . 

93.5 

93.  7 

93.0 

96.6 

90.4 

Percent  Black . 

6.5 

6.3 

7.0 

3.4 

9.6 

Public  transportation . 

1,437 

862 

318 

185 

5 

Percent  White  and  other  races . 

89.8 

92.9 

83.0 

90.8 

80.0 

Percent  Black . 

10.2 

7.1 

17.0 

9.2 

20.0 

Other  means2 . 

2,280 

97 

1,963 

53 

49 

Percent  White  and  other  races . 

96.1 

94.8 

96.0 

92.5 

98.0 

Percent  Black . 

3.9 

5.2 

4.0 

7.5 

2.0 

Living 

in  nonmetropolitan  area 

Working  — 

In  SMSA's 

Inside 

Outside 

In  nonmetro- 

Total1 

central  cities 

central  cities 

politan  area 

All  workers . 

<N 

707 

997 

1,090 

20,221 

Percent  White  and  other  races.... 

93.8 

96.6 

94.6 

93.7 

Percent  Black . 

6.2 

3.4 

5.4 

6.3 

Drive  alone . 

15, 

916 

559 

659 

12,928 

Percent  White  and  other  races . 

95.7 

98.0 

95.4 

95.6 

Percent  Black . 

4.3 

2.0 

4.6 

4.4 

Carpool . 

5, 

455 

385 

400 

4,155 

Percent  White  and  other  races . 

88.4 

94.5 

94.5 

87.7 

Percent  Black . 

11.6 

5.5 

5.5 

12.3 

Public  transportation . 

201 

37 

10 

140 

Percent  White  and  other  races . 

81.6 

94.6 

80.0 

77.9 

Percent  Black . 

18.4 

5.4 

20.0 

22.1 

Other  means2 . 

3. 

134 

16 

22 

2,997 

Percent  White  and  other  races . 

94.3 

100.0 

77.3 

94.5 

Percent  Black . 

5.7 

“ 

22.7 

5.5 

‘includes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work  and  workers  who  did  not  report  a  place  of  work  not  shown  separately. 

‘includes  workers  using  bicycles  or  motorcycles,  workers  who  walked  to  work  or  worked  at  home ,  and  worker*  using  other  wean* 
not  listed. 
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where  Blacks  were  somewhat  underrepresented.  The  com¬ 
muting  flows  with  the  largest  proportion  of  Black  workers— 
workers  living  and  working  within  central  cities  and  those 
living  in  central  cities  and  working  in  the  suburbs— did  not 
evidence  a  disproportionate  number  of  either  racial  group. 

When  the  means  of  tranportation  to  work  is  taken  into 
account,  Blacks  were  significantly  overrepresented  among  the 
public  transportation  users  living  in  each  geographic  sector 
and  in  most  major  commuting  flows  in  1975.  This  disparity 
is  most  noticeable  among  workers  who  lived  in  central  cities 
but  commuted  out  to  suburban  jobs.  Whereas  Blacks 
represented  about  19  percent  of  all  workers  who  lived  in 
central  cities  and  worked  in  the  suburbs,  they  made  up  42 
percent  of  the  workers  in  that  flow  who  depended  upon 
public  transportation  to  get  to  work.  This  level  of  de¬ 
pendency,  along  with  the  increasing  importance  of  suburban 
employment  shown  earlier  in  the  report,  would  seem  to 
point  up  the  problem  of  central  city  Blacks  in  getting  access 
to  job  opportunities  in  areas  to  which  regular  public 
transportation  service  may  not  be  readily  available. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SURVEY 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  The  travel-to-work  data  presented  in  this  report  are 
based  on  information  collected  by  personal  interview  during 
October  through  December  1975,  as  part  of  the  enumeration 
for  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  national  sample.  In  all,  the 


occupants  of  about  65,700  sample  households  were  eligible 
to  answer  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  interviews  resulted  in  136,800  respondents. 
A  facsimile  of  the  Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

Data  were  collected  for  sample  households  located  in  the 
counties  and  independent  cities  comprising  the  461  sample 
areas  used  in  current  surveys  of  the  Census  Bureau.  A  sample 
of  housing  units  was  selected  in  these  areas  from  the  1970 
census  and  updated  to  take  into  account  new  construction 
and  demolitions  or  conversions  which  had  occurred  since 
1970.  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  survey  design  and 
sampling  procedures  can  be  found  in  appendix  A. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  also  included  for  the 
1975-76,1976-77,  and  1977-78  Annual  Housing  Survey  SMSA 
samples,  each  of  which  contained  about  140,000  households 
spread  over  20  SMSA's  (for  operational  reasons,  the  1975-76 
enumeration  covered  21  areas).  The  3-year  cycle  of  surveys 
thus  resulted  in  enumeration  of  about  420,000  metropolitan 
households  in  60  SMSA's  in  a  3-year  period.  Each  of  the 
survey  groups  of  SMSA's  contained  four  very  large  SMSA's 
with  approximately  15,000  sample  housing  units  equally 
divided  between  the  central  city  and  the  SMSA  balance.  The 
remaining  SMSA's  each  contained  about  5,000  sample 
housing  units  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual  distri¬ 
bution  of  housing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the 
SMSA  balance.  The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as 
defined  for  the  1970  census.  Below  is  a  list  of  SMSA's  in 
each  group  and  the  period  in  which  they  were  surveyed  for 
the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement: 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass.* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.* 
Wichita,  Kans. 


SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky ,-lnd. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J. * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernardino-R iverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.* 
Springfield -Chico  pee -Holyoke, 
Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa.-N.J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 
Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R  .1  .- 
Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.* 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


*  Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
t  Included  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report,  data 
from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  will  also  be  available  in 
the  form  of  unpublished  tables  and  a  microdata  tape.  The 
unpublished  tables  cross-classify  commuters  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the  socioeconomic 
characteristics  obtainable  from  the  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
which  include  age,  sex,  race,  household  relationship,  and 
income.  Some  tables  also  provide  breakdowns  by  census 
region  and  division.  Information  on  these  unpublished  data 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief,  Population 
Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 
20233. 

The  microdata  tape  will  provide  records  for  unidentified 
individuals  in  geographical  aggregates  with  a  resident  popu¬ 
lation  of  at  least  250,000.  Information  on  the  tape  will 
include  the  transportation-related  items  from  the  Travel- 
to-Work  Supplement  and  selected  demographic  and  house¬ 
hold  characteristics  from  the  Annual  Housing  Survey.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief,  Customer  Services 
Branch,  Data  User  Services  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233. 

Several  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each  of 
the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  as  well.  They  include  published  reports,  un¬ 
published  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary  tapes  of 
census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each  SMSA. 
Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  68, 
"Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in  21  Metro¬ 
politan  Areas:  1975,"  and  in  the  other  forms  listed  above. 
Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  III  are  only  available  in 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  72  "Selected 
Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas: 
1976"  at  this  time.  No  data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
I  have  yet  been  relea  td 

Comparison  of  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  data  with  data 
from  the  1970  census.  Data  from  the  Travel -to-Work 
Supplement  to  the  1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  pertain  to 


workers,  14  years  old  and  over,  who  were  living  in 
households.  Workers  living  in  group  quarters  in  1975  were 
thus  excluded  from  the  universe. 

In  contrast  to  the  survey,  journey-to-work  data  from  the 
1970  census  pertain  to  all  workers  14  years  old  and  over, 
regardless  of  whether  they  live  in  households  or  group 
quarters.  Consequently,  the  universes  of  the  two  sets  of  data 
are  not  exactly  comparable.  Creation  of  a  comparable  1970 
data  set  would  require  an  extensive  special  tabulation  of 
census  data,  based  exclusively  on  workers  living  in  housing 
units  in  1 970. 

As  an  alternative  to  such  a  special  tabulation,  the  1970 
census  data  used  in  this  report  are  taken  from  table  26, 
"Place  of  Work  of  Civilian  Persons  16  Years  Old  and  Over  at 
Work  During  Census  Week  by  Poverty  Status  in  1969,  Family 
Status,  Other  Selected  Characteristics,  and  Race:  1970," 
published  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Popu¬ 
lation:  1970  Subject  Reports,  Final  Report  PC(2)-9A,  "Low 
Income  Population,"  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1973.  This  published  tabulation  excludes 
workers  who  were  inmates  of  institutions,  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks,  and  college  students  living 
in  dormitories— persons  that  made  up  the  large  majority  of 
workers  living  in  group  quarters  in  1970.  However,  it 
includes  workers  living  in  rooming  houses,  boarding  houses, 
or  other  group  quarters  not  specifically  excluded,  and  its 
universe  is  workers  16  years  old  and  over. 

Given  the  limitations  on  comparability  between  the 
survey  data  and  1970  census  data  described  above,  com¬ 
parisons  made  in  this  report  between  travel-to-work  charac¬ 
teristics  in  1970  and  1975  are  made  only  between  the 
relative  proportion  of  workers  evidencing  the  characteristic 
in  the  two  periods.  Changes  which  have  occurred  between 
1970  and  1975  are  thus  measured  in  "percentage  point 
differences”  (e.g.  the  difference  between  the  percent  of 
workers  who  used  public  transportation  in  1970  and  the 
percent  who  used  public  transportation  in  1975),  rather  than 
the  customary  "percent  change." 
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Table  1.  Place  of  Residence  by  Place  of  Work,  by  Means  of  Transportation  and  Travel 


Distance  to  Work 

(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Number  of  workers  In  thousands.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census 
For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Living  in  SMSA  central  cities 

Living 

in  SMSA’s 

,  outside  central 

cities 

Living 

in  nonmetropolitan 

area 

Means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  by  distance 
to  work 

Working  — 

Working  — 

Working  — 

In  SMSA  of 
residence 

In 

another 

SMSA 

In  non¬ 
metro¬ 
politan 
area 

In  SMSA  of 

residence 

In 

another 

SMSA 

In  non- 

metro¬ 

politan 

area 

Total1 

In  SMSA 
central 

cities 

In  SMSA's 
outside 

central 

cities 

In  non- 

metro¬ 

politan 

area 

Total1 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

Total 1 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

All  workers2 . 

19,375 

14,704 

3,700 

498 

267 

28,063 

8,909 

16,315 

1,892 

687 

19,733 

987 

1,079 

17,493 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 

0 

100. 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

5.5 

6.7 

1.7 

0. 

4 

0. 

7 

6.0 

0.9 

9.4 

2.5 

2.9 

13.4 

0.8 

0.5 

15.0 

17.3 

20.8 

6.9 

2. 

8 

3. 

4 

12.9 

4.3 

18.8 

5.5 

5.5 

20.6 

1.2 

1.9 

23.0 

23.4 

26.2 

16.4 

4. 

4 

5. 

6 

16.0 

12.0 

19.5 

6.7 

9.5 

15.9 

0.8 

3.8 

17.5 

26.2 

25.8 

29.3 

17. 

5 

16. 

1 

23.7 

27.4 

22.9 

13.7 

15.0 

18.2 

3.9 

10.8 

19.0 

14.2 

12.4 

21.1 

16. 

1 

13. 

9 

16.7 

23.5 

13.1 

15.7 

18.5 

10.7 

7.6 

12.0 

10.8 

9.8 

7.0 

18.1 

25. 

3 

21. 

3 

16.5 

22.7 

11.9 

24.6 

24.0 

11.0 

24.0 

26.0 

9.  5 

3.5 

1.0 

6.5 

34. 

1 

38. 

6 

8.3 

9.2 

4.4 

31.3 

24.6 

10.3 

61.6 

44.9 

5.3 

Mean . 

7.3 

5.8 

10.3 

20. 

8 

23. 

4 

9.9 

11.9 

7.5 

19.2 

18.1 

9.2 

30.1 

25.3 

Drives  alone . 

12,438 

9,152 

2,684 

316 

170 

20,457 

5,965 

12,523 

1,266 

495 

14,292 

559 

659 

12,928 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 

0 

100. 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6.1 

7.6 

2.1 

0. 

6 

1. 

2 

6.1 

1.1 

9.1 

2.6 

3.8 

14.7 

0.5 

0.6 

16.2 

17.6 

21.7 

6.5 

1. 

9 

2. 

9 

13.2 

4.1 

18.7 

5.8 

6.1 

21.6 

1.1 

1.7 

23.  7 

23.  7 

26.7 

16.8 

3. 

8 

7. 

1 

17.1 

13.4 

20.1 

8.1 

10.3 

17.1 

1.3 

5.0 

18.5 

26.7 

26.1 

30.0 

15. 

5 

16 

5 

24.7 

29.1 

23.6 

14.8 

16.0 

19.1 

3.9 

13.1 

19.4 

13.5 

10.8 

21.8 

17 

4 

15 

3 

16.5 

23.6 

13.3 

16.0 

17.6 

10.3 

9.7 

14.4 

10.2 

9.3 

6.3 

16.7 

27 

2 

25 

3 

15.5 

21.3 

11.4 

25.7 

25.5 

9.7 

27.5 

28.2 

8.1 

3.2 

0.8 

6.1 

33 

2 

31 

2 

6.8 

7.6 

3.8 

27.1 

20.6 

7.4 

56.0 

37.2 

3.8 

Mean . 

7.1 

5.5 

9.9 

20 

9 

20 

9 

9.4 

11.3 

7.3 

18.1 

17.0 

7.9 

28.2 

22.6 

Carpool . 

3,683 

2,671 

780 

123 

84 

5,824 

2,007 

3,197 

416 

177 

4,962 

385 

400 

4,155 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

5.7 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

5.2 

0.5 

8.8 

1.  7 

0.6 

8.4 

0.8 

- 

16.6 

20.2 

7.7 

3 

3 

- 

11.2 

4.6 

16.8 

4.1 

2.8 

16.5 

1.0 

1.0 

19.5 

21.8 

25.8 

14.1 

1 

6 

- 

12.9 

9.1 

16.7 

4.6 

7.3 

12.3 

0.3 

1.8 

14.4 

25.7 

26.4 

26.2 

13 

0 

13 

1 

21.6 

24.9 

21.2 

12.7 

11.3 

16.0 

2.9 

6.5 

14.0 

12.6 

18.7 

13 

8 

10 

7 

18.0 

24.1 

14.0 

18.3 

21.5 

12.2 

4.  7 

8.3 

13.3 

12.0 

7.6 

24.2 

26 

8 

16 

7 

18.9 

24.6 

15.0 

19.7 

20.3 

15.7 

21.3 

23.0 

5.5 

1.6 

8.6 

41 

5 

51 

2 

12.2 

12.2 

7.4 

38.7 

36.2 

18.9 

68.8 

59.3 

10.3 

Mean . 

8.5 

6.1 

11.9 

23 

1 

29 

2 

11.6 

13.1 

8.9 

21.0 

21.9 

13.3 

32.9 

30.2 

Public  transportation. . 

3,007 

2,674 

209 

54 

10 

1,391 

862 

318 

185 

5 

189 

37 

10 

140 

Percent . 

Less  than  1  mile . 

1  to  2  miles . 

100.0 

3.1 

15.9 

25.2 

100.0 

3.3 

17.0 

26.1 

100.0 

1.0 

7.2 

19.1 

100 

3 

14 

0 

7 

8 

100 

0 

100.0 

1.4 

9.1 

13.7 

100.0 

3.8 

9.5 

100.0 

6.0 

27.0 

31.4 

100.0 

3.2 

3.2 

100.0 

100.0 

9.5 

28.0 

15.9 

100.0 

2.7 

2.7 

100.0 

10.0 

10.0 

100.0 

12.9 

36.4 

18.6 

26.2 

25.4 

33.0 

33 

3 

40 

.0 

20.3 

22.0 

22.3 

9.  7 

40.0 

18.5 

10.8 

30.0 

17.8 

17.7 

20.1 

13 

0 

- 

16.8 

21.5 

7.2 

8.1 

40.0 

3.7 

2.  7 

9.6 

9.1 

14.8 

11 

1 

- 

23.3 

29.0 

5.0 

29.  7 

20.0 

3.  7 

- 

2.3 

1.4 

4.8 

22 

.2 

60 

.0 

15.5 

14.2 

1.3 

45.4 

20.0 

20. 1 

81. 1 

Mean . 

7.2 

6.8 

8.0 

16 

.3 

21 

.7 

13.0 

13.8 

3.6 

23.5 

14.6 

10.9 

32.7 

18.5 

Other  means3 . 

247 

208 

27 

6 

3 

391 

75 

277 

26 

9 

290 

7 

10 

269 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

.0 

100 

.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less  than  1  mile . 

24.3 

36.0 

28.4 

36.5 

3.7 

29.6 

33 

.3 

66 

.7 

27.4 

31.2 

8.0 

17.3 

33.9 

34.3 

26.9 

26.9 

44.4 

34.8 

33.4 

28.6 

28.6 

10.0 

40.0 

36.4 

33.5 

11.7 

11.5 

14.8 

- 

- 

11.0 

9.3 

13.0 

" 

- 

12.8 

— 

12.1 

9.1 

22.2 

50 

.0 

- 

13.0 

32.0 

9.4 

3.8 

11.1 

11.0 

— 

10.5 

8.7 

22.2 

- 

66 

.7 

8.4 

21.3 

4.7 

11.5 

11.1 

4.8 

14.3 

10.0 

4. 1 

4.9 

5.3 

7.4 

- 

- 

6.4 

12.0 

4.0 

11.5 

22.2 

2.4 

14.3 

10.0 

0.8 

- 

- 

33 

.3 

- 

2.6 

2.7 

0.4 

19.2 

11.1 

0.7 

14.3 

10.0 

Mean . 

4.0 

3.3 

6.5 

11 

.6 

8 

.0 

4.4 

7.6 

2.9 

10.0 

11.4 

2.9 

9.7 

1  Includes  workers  with  place  of  work  not  reported  not  shown  separately. 

2 Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work,  and  workers  who  walked  to  work  or  worked  at  home. 
3Includes  workers  using  bicycles,  motorcycles,  and  all  other  means  not  listed. 
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Table  2.  Place  of  Residence  by  Place  of  Work,  by  Means  of  Transportation  and  Travel 
Time  to  Work 

(For  the  United  States:  1975.  Workers  14  years  old  and  over.  Number  of  workers  in  thousands.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  symbols, 
see  text) 


Living  in  SMSA  central  cities 


Living  in  SMSA's, 


outside 


central  cities 


Living 


in  nonmetropolitan  area 


Means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  by  travel  time 
to  work 

Working  — 

Total* 

In  SMSA  of 

residence 

In 

another 

SMSA 

In  non- 

metro¬ 

politan 

area 

Total* 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

All  workers1 2 . 

19,375 

14,704 

3,700 

498 

267 

28,063 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less  than  10  minutes . 

13.7 

16.1 

7.0 

1.8 

1.9 

17.2 

10  to  14  minutes . 

18.6 

20.9 

12.5 

5.0 

8.2 

16.1 

15  to  24  minutes . 

35.5 

35.1 

38.7 

22.3 

27.3 

31.4 

25  to  29  minutes . 

5.0 

4.0 

8.5 

7.0 

5.6 

5.6 

30  to  34  minutes . 

12.5 

11.2 

16.3 

17.5 

15.7 

13.9 

35  to  49  minutes . 

8.8 

7.6 

11.2 

22.5 

19.2 

10.2 

50  minutes  or  more . 

6.0 

5.0 

5.8 

24.1 

26.6 

5.7 

Mean . 

21.4 

19.7 

24.0 

38.0 

38.5 

21.6 

Drives  alone . 

12,438 

9,152 

2,684 

316 

170 

20,457 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less  than  10  minutes . 

17.1 

20.6 

8.3 

1.9 

1.2 

18.9 

10  to  14  minutes . 

21.8 

25.1 

13.5 

5.1 

9.4 

17.3 

15  to  24  minutes . 

38.6 

37.9 

41.8 

27.8 

28.8 

33.2 

25  to  29  minutes . 

5.1 

4.0 

8.4 

7.9 

8.8 

5.8 

30  to  34  minutes . 

10.1 

8.0 

15.8 

16.5 

17.6 

13.2 

35  to  49  minutes . 

5.3 

3.4 

9.1 

24.1 

15.3 

8.4 

50  minutes  or  more . 

2.1 

0.9 

3.1 

16.5 

18.8 

3.1 

Mean . 

17.6 

15.5 

21.6 

33.8 

34.1 

19.4 

Carpool . 

3,683 

2,671 

780 

123 

84 

5,824 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less  than  10  minutes . 

11.1 

13.9 

4.0 

0.8 

3.6 

13.2 

10  to  14  minutes . 

18.4 

21.5 

11.8 

2.4 

6.0 

14.4 

15  to  24  minutes . 

38.4 

40.7 

34.2 

18.  7 

27.4 

29.3 

25  to  29  minutes . 

5.1 

3.9 

9.4 

7.3 

- 

6.1 

30  to  34  minutes . . 

13.4 

11.4 

19.1 

21.1 

10.7 

16.6 

35  to  49  minutes . 

8.8 

6.5 

15.1 

14.6 

14.3 

13.6 

50  minutes  or  more . 

4.9 

2.2 

6.3 

34.1 

36.9 

6.9 

Mean . 

21.4 

18.3 

26.3 

41.0 

43.0 

24.0 

Public  transportation.. 

3,007 

2,674 

209 

54 

10 

1,391 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less  than  10  minutes . 

1.9 

1.9 

2.4 

3.7 

- 

4.0 

10  to  14  minutes . 

5.8 

5.9 

1.4 

9.3 

10.0 

4.0 

15  to  24  minutes . 

19.7 

20.5 

15.3 

- 

- 

13.4 

25  to  29  minutes . . . 

4.0 

4.2 

5.3 

- 

- 

2.6 

30  to  34  minutes . 

22.0 

22.6 

12.4 

13.0 

30.0 

13.7 

35  to  49  minutes . 

23.4 

23.5 

24.4 

29.6 

- 

23.5 

50  minutes  or  more . 

23.2 

21.5 

38.8 

44.4 

60.0 

38.7 

Mean . 

37.1 

35.9 

46.5 

55.8 

70.8 

44.  7 

Other  means  3 . 

247 

208 

27 

6 

3 

391 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less  than  10  minutes . 

25.9 

30.8 

- 

- 

- 

31.7 

10  to  14  minutes . 

21.1 

21.2 

22.2 

33.3 

- 

17.4 

15  to  24  minutes . 

29.1 

28.4 

40.7 

- 

66.7 

29.2 

25  to  29  minutes . 

5.3 

3.8 

22.2 

- 

- 

1.5 

30  to  34  minutes . 

5.7 

4.3 

11.1 

33.3 

- 

10.0 

35  to  49  minutes . 

5.7 

4.3 

3.  7 

33.3 

- 

5.4 

50  minutes  or  more . 

7.3 

7.2 

- 

16.7 

66.  7 

4.9 

Mean . 

19.6 

18.4 

20.1 

38.8 

52.7 

17.0 

Working  — 

In  SMSA  of 

residence 

In 

another 

SMSA 

In  non- 

metro¬ 

politan 

area 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

8,909 

16,315 

1,892 

687 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

4.2 

26.0 

7.1 

8.9 

10.2 

20.5 

8.4 

10.8 

35.4 

29.9 

21.3 

30.1 

7.7 

4.7 

4.1 

5.4 

19.4 

10.5 

16.9 

15.1 

15.1 

6.2 

19.6 

15.7 

7.9 

2.1 

22.7 

14.0 

26.8 

16.7 

35.8 

29.8 

5,965 

12,523 

1,266 

495 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

5.1 

27.2 

8.4 

10.7 

12.1 

21.1 

9.4 

11.3 

39.5 

30.6 

24.6 

31.9 

8.3 

4.7 

4.9 

5.3 

19.7 

9.6 

17.8 

15.6 

11.5 

5.4 

20.9 

14.5 

3.7 

1.4 

14.0 

10.5 

23.6 

.15.9 

31.1 

27.4 

2,007 

3,197 

416 

177 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

3.1 

21.2 

5.3 

3.4 

8.6 

19.1 

6.7 

10.2 

33.3 

28.2 

20.7 

24.9 

8.3 

5.1 

3.6 

5.1 

20.4 

14.0 

19.2 

13.6 

19.2 

8.9 

20.2 

18.6 

7.0 

3.5 

24.5 

24.3 

27.9 

19.2 

36.5 

36.8 

862 

318 

185 

5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.0 

13.8 

1.6 

- 

0.  7 

13.8 

2.7 

- 

11.8 

24.5 

1.6 

40.0 

2.7 

3.5 

1.1 

- 

14.6 

15.1 

4.9 

40.0 

31.1 

12.6 

9.2 

20.0 

37.9 

17.0 

79.5 

20.0 

46.0 

29.0 

66.5 

35.6 

75 

277 

26 

9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.3 

42.2 

15.4 

22.2 

13.3 

18.4 

23.1 

- 

38.  7 

27.8 

11.5 

44.4 

2.7 

0.  7 

- 

11.1 

21.3 

6.5 

15.4 

11.1 

9.3 

2.5 

19.2 

22.2 

14.  7 

1.4 

15.4 

- 

27.6 

12.5 

32.0 

23.6 

Total* 

Working  — 

In  SMSA 
central 

cities 

In  SMSA's 
outside 

central 

cities 

In  non- 

■e  t  ro- 
polltan 

area 

19,733 

987 

1,079 

17,493 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

28.3 

0.9 

2.5 

31.7 

20.6 

1.4 

4.3 

22.8 

27.0 

9.9 

21.8 

27.7 

3.5 

6.2 

8.0 

3.1 

9.0 

18.0 

18.3 

8.0 

6.  7 

31.9 

21.2 

4.4 

4.9 

31.6 

24.0 

2.3 

17.9 

45.8 

37.6 

15.2 

14,292 

559 

659 

12,928 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

31.8 

0.7 

3.2 

34.9 

21.9 

2.1 

5.5 

23.8 

27.3 

12.2 

25.8 

27.4 

3.2 

7.3 

8.3 

2.8 

7.7 

20.6 

18.4 

6.6 

5.1 

32.2 

20.6 

3.2 

3.1 

24.9 

18. 1 

1.4 

15.8 

42.4 

34.0 

13.6 

4,962 

385 

400 

4,155 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

18.6 

1.0 

1.0 

22.0 

16.8 

0.3 

2.3 

19.8 

26.2 

7.0 

14.8 

28.9 

4.4 

4.9 

7.5 

4.1 

13. 1 

15.6 

18.  5 

12.4 

11.4 

34.5 

22.5 

8.2 

9.4 

36.4 

33.8 

4.5 

23.6 

47.3 

43.3 

19.6 

189 

37 

10 

140 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

11.6 

2.7 

10.0 

15.0 

14.3 

- 

- 

19.3 

23.3 

2.7 

10.0 

29.3 

1.1 

- 

- 

1.4 

12.2 

8.  1 

- 

14.3 

10.  1 

2.7 

30.0 

10.7 

27.0 

86.5 

50.0 

10.7 

37.9 

85.5 

60.3 

24.2 

290 

7 

10 

269 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

35.9 

- 

10.0 

38.3 

20.  7 

14.3 

10.0 

21.9 

29.3 

42.9 

40.0 

27.5 

2.1 

14.3 

10.0 

1.5 

3.8 

14.3 

10.0 

3.3 

2.8 

14.3 

- 

2.2 

5.5 

14.3 

10.0 

5.2 

15.5 

31.2 

21.3 

14.9 

1  Includes  workers  with  place  of  work  not  reported  not  shown  separately. 

Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work,  and  workers  who  walked  to  work  or  worked  at  home. 

3Inciudes  workers  using  bicycles,  motorcycles,  and  all  other  means  not  listed. 
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DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 

Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
;an  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items  in  appendix  B.  An  explanation  of  other 
subjects  is  provided  below. 

/Vorker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household,  14  years  old  or 
aver,  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  regular  full-time  job  the 
week  prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite 
jrrangement  for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every 
nonth.  This  included  persons  who  operated  their  own 
ausiness,  professional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member 
was  also  considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular 
ob,  but  was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness, 
/acation,  layoff,  etc. 

Place  of  work.  The  actual  geographic  location  at  which  the 
worker  usually  carried  out  their  occupational  or  job  activi¬ 
ties.  If  the  person  was  on  a  business  trip,  on  vacation,  taking 
:lasses,  etc.,  the  week  prior  to  interview,  the  person's  usual 
alace-of-work  location  was  obtained.  Workers  who  had  the 
type  of  job  in  which  they  worked  at  one  location  for  a 
aeriod  of  time,  then  changed  work  locations  (e.g.,  a 
temporary  office  worker),  were  asked  to  report  the  location 
of  the  first  place  they  worked  the  previous  week.  Persons 
who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location  each  day  were 
requested  to  give  the  location  where  they  usually  reported  in 
to  begin  work  each  day.  Persons  who  neither  worked  at  the 
same  location,  nor  began  work  at  the  same  location  each  day 
were  classified  as  having  no  fixed  place  of  work. 

No  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  in  to  a  central  location 
to  begin  work  each  day. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

Automobile.  The  category  "automobile"  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 


Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  one-ton  capacity  or 
less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  usually  traveled  from  home 
to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that  it 
usually  took  the  person  to  get  from  home  to  work  during  the 
week  prior  to  interview.  The  elapsed  time  includes  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation,  picking  up  members  of 
carpools,  etc. 

Metropolitan  areas.  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  as  used  in 
this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  sta¬ 
tistical  areas  (SMSA's)  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in 
SMSA  definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after 
February  1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  for  purposes  of  the 
1970  census  and  the  Annual  Housing  Survey,  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  was  defined  essentially  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  or  "twin  cities"  with 
a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000,  and  contiguous 
counties  if,  according  to  certain  criteria,  these  were  socially 
and  economically  integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  the 
New  England  States,  SMSA's  consist  of  towns  and  cities 
instead  of  counties.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at 
least  one  central  city,  and  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA 
identified  the  central  city  or  cities. 

Central  cities.  Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one 
central  city.  They  were  determined  essentially  according  to 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  largest  city  in  an  SMSA  is  always  a  central  city. 

2.  One  or  two  additional  cities  may  also  be  named  central 
cities  on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  at  least  250,000 
inhabitants. 

b.  The  additional  city  or  cities  have  a  population  of 
one- third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city  and  a 
minimum  population  of  25,000. 
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Suburbs  or  suburban  area.  That  portion  of  metropolitan 
areas  which  is  outside  of  central  cities  is  referred  to  in  the 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  as  "suburbs,"  "suburban  area," 
or  "in  SMSA's,  outside  central  cities."  The  term  "suburb"  is 
used  here  for  convenience,  since  for  some  metropolitan  areas 
the  territory  outside  central  cities  extends  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  be  considered  suburban. 

Nonmetropolitan  area  or  territory.  The  territory  outside 
metropolitan  areas. 

Race.  Data  in  this  report  are  provided  separately  for  Black 
workers,  and  for  White  workers  and  workers  of  other  races 
combined.  Workers  in  the  "White  and  other  races"  category 
are  referred  to  as  "White"  in  the  text  for  convenience.  The 
determination  of  the  race  of  each  worker  was  based  on  the 
observation  of  the  enumerator,  or  on  inquiry. 

Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room,  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit 
when  it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate 
living  quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and 
eat  with  any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either 
(1)  direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall 
or  (2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  occupants. 

A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit,  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners,  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Head  of  household.  In  the  1975  Annual  Housing  Survey,  one 
person  in  each  sample  household  was  designated  as  the 
"head."  The  head  of  household  was  defined  as  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  Married  women  were  not  classified  thus,  if  their 
husbands  were  living  with  them  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members 
makes  the  term  "head"  less  relevant  in  the  analysis  of 
household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is 
currently  developing  new  techniques  for  the  enumeration 
and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept 
"head."  Although  the  data  in  this  report  are  based  on  this 
concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will 
reflect  a  gradual  movement  away  from  this  traditional 
practice. 

Earnings.  The  total  amount  of  money  earned  in  the  last  12 
months  by  a  person  working  as  an  employee  for  a  private 
employer  or  an  incorporated  business  (including  a  farm 
employer  or  branch  of  government).  Earnings  also  include 


such  items  as  piece-rate  payments,  commissions,  tips,  cash 
bonuses,  and  Armed  Forces  pay. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  means  "rounds  to 
or  represents  zero."  Three  dots  ".  . ."  means  "not 
applicable." 

SOURCE  AND  RELIABILITY  OF  THE 
ESTIMATES 

Sample  Design 

1975  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  Annual 
Housing  Survey-National.  The  1975  estimates  are  based  on 
data  collected  in  October  through  December  1975  for  the 
Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)-National,  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  acting  as  collection  agent  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  the 
1975  AHS-National  questionnaire  included  a  supplementary 
group  of  questions  pertaining  to  travel  to  work.  The  sample 
for  this  survey  was  spread  over  461  sample  areas  (called 
primary  sampling  units),  comprising  923  counties  and 
independent  cities  with  coverage  in  each  of  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Approximately  72,600  sample  housing  units  (both  oc¬ 
cupied  and  vacant)  were  eligible  for  interview  in  the  1975 
Annual  Housing  Survey-National.  Of  this  number  approxi¬ 
mately  65,700  housing  units  were  occupied,  thus  making 
their  occupants  eligible  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supple¬ 
ment.  However,  interviews  were  not  obtained  at  3,600 
households  because  the  occupants  refused  to  be  interviewed, 
were  not  found  at  home  after  repeated  visits  or  were 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason.  In  the  interviewed  AHS 
households,  there  were  137,300  persons  14  years  or  older 
who  were  eligible  for  the  DOT  Supplement.  However,  500  of 
these  137,300  did  not  respond  to  the  travel-to-work  portion 
of  the  questionnaire. 

Selection  of  sample  areas.  The  United  States  was  divided  into 
areas  made  up  of  counties  and  independent  cities  referred  to 
as  primary  sampling  units  (PSU's).  These  PSU  s  were  then 
grouped  into  376  strata,  156  of  which  consisted  of  only  one 
PSU  which  was  in  sample  with  certainty.  These  156  strata 
were  mostly  the  larger  SMSA's  and  were  called  self- 
representing  (SR)  since  the  sample  from  the  sample  area 
represented  just  that  PSU.  Each  of  the  other  220  strata 
consisted  of  a  group  of  PSU's  and  was  referred  to  as 
non-self-representing  (NSR),  since  the  sample  of  housing 
units  from  the  sample  PSU  in  a  stratum  represented  the  other 
PSU's  in  the  stratum  as  well. 

One  PSU  was  selected  from  each  NSR  stratum  with 
probability  proportionate  to  the  1970  census  population  of 
the  PSU.  (This  resulted  in  220  NSR  sample  PSU’s).  In 
addition,  the  NSR  strata  were  grouped  into  110  pairs  anc 
one  stratum  was  picked  at  random  from  each  pair.  From  thi: 
stratum,  an  additional  PSU  was  selected  independent  of  the 
other  PSU  selected  from  this  stratum.  Since  the  two  PSU'; 
were  independently  selected,  it  was  possible  for  the  sarm 
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PSU  to  be  selected  twice.  This  occurred  in  25  instances, 
producing  an  additional  85  NSR  sample  PSU's,  thus  giving  a 
grand  total  of  461  PSU's. 

Designation  of  sample  housing  units  for  the  1975  AHS 
enumeration.  The  sample  housing  units  designated  to  be 
interviewed  in  the  1975  AHS  enumeration  consisted  of  the 
following  categories,  which  are  described  in  detail  in 
succeeding  sections. 

1.  All  sample  housing  units  that  were  interviewed  in  the 
1974  enumeration. 

2.  All  sample  housing  units  that  were  either  type  A 
noninterviews  (i.e.,  units  eligible  to  be  interviewed)  or 
type  B  noninterviews  (i.e.,  units  were  not  eligible  for 
interview  at  the  time  of  enumeration  but  which  could 
become  eligible  in  the  future)  in  the  1974  enumeration. 

3.  All  sample  housing  units  that  were  selected  from  the  list 
of  building  permits  issued  since  the  1974  enumeration. 
(This  sample  represents  the  housing  units  built  in  permit¬ 
issuing  areas,  since  the  1 974  enumeration.) 

4.  Units  added  as  the  result  of  the  updated  listings  in 
selected  areas  which  do  not  issue  building  permits. 

Selection  of  the  1973  sample  housing  units.  The  overall 
sampling  rate  used  to  select  the  sample  for  the  1973  AHS 
was  about  1  in  1,366.  The  within-PSU  sampling  rate  for  AHS 
was  determined  so  that  the  overall  probability  of  selection 
for  each  sample  housing  unit  was  the  same  (e.g.,  if  the 
probability  of  selecting  a  NSR  PSU  was  1  in  10,  then  the 
within-PSU  sampling  rate  would  be  1  in  136.6). 

Within  the  sample  PSU's,  a  sample  of  the  housing  units 
enumerated  in  the  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing 
was  selected  for  AHS.  In  addition,  a  sample  of  new 
construction  building  permits  was  also  selected  to  represent 
the  units  constructed  since  the  1970  census.  These  samples 
were  selected  at  about  twice  the  rate  mentioned  previously 
(i.e.,  at  2  in  1,366),  thereby  producing  a  sample  twice  as 
large  as  needed.  This  sample  was  split  into  two  equal-sized 
samples— one  to  be  used  for  AHS,  and  one  to  be  held  in 
reserve  for  possible  future  use  for  AHS.  The  procedure  used 
to  split  this  sample  into  equal-sized  samples  is  described  in 
the  next  section. 

The  sample  of  1970  census  units  was  selected  in  several 
stages  of  a  sampling.  Within  the  sample  PSU's,  the  first  step 
was  the  selection  of  a  sample  of  census  enumeration  districts 
(ED's),  administrative  units  used  in  the  1970  census.  The 
probability  of  selection  for  an  ED  was  proportional  to  the 
following  1970  census  counts  of  housing  units  (HU's)  and 
persons  in  group  quarters,  combined  in  the  following  formula: 

Number  of  Group  Quarters  Persons  in  the  ED 

Mumber  of  HU's  in  the  ED  + 3 

4 

The  next  step  was  to  select  an  expected  cluster  of  about 
Four  neighboring  housing  units  within  each  sample  ED.  For 
Tiost  of  the  ED's,  the  selection  was  accomplished  using  the 


list  of  addresses  for  the  ED  as  compiled  in  the  1970  census. 
However,  in  those  ED's  where  addresses  were  incomplete  or 
inadequate  (mostly  rural  areas),  the  selection  process  was 
accomplished  using  area  sampling  methods.  These  ED's  were 
divided  into  segments,  i.e.,  small  land  areas  with  well-defined 
boundaries,  having  an  expected  size  of  four  or  a  multiple  of 
four,  housing  units.  Those  segments  with  an  expected  size 
which  was  a  multiple  of  four  were  further  subsampled  at  the 
time  of  enumeration  so  that  an  expected  four  housing  units 
were  chosen  for  interview. 

The  sample  of  new  construction  units  was  selected  from 
building  permits  issued  since  January  1970.  Within  each 
sample  PSU,  the  building  permits  were  chronologically 
ordered  by  month  issued,  and  compact  clusters  of  approxi¬ 
mately  four  housing  units  were  created.  These  clusters  were 
then  sampled  for  inclusion  in  the  AHS  at  the  sampling  rate  of 
2  in  1,366.  Housing  units  constructed  since  the  1970  census 
in  areas  which  do  not  issue  building  permits  were  brought 
into  the  sample  as  a  result  of  the  area  sample  described 
above. 

Splitting  of  the  sample.  The  sample  selection  procedure  as 
described  above  produced  clusters  (segments)  of  size-four 
housing  units  for  the  sample  taken  from  the  census  address 
frame,  the  new  construction  frame  and  the  area  sampling 
frame  (mainly  rural  areas).  Clusters  of  this  size  should  result 
in  a  minimum  loss  in  precision  for  estimates  of  housing 
characteristics  in  rural  areas  because  of  the  heterogeneity  of 
neighboring  units.  However,  clusters  of  size-two  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  more  optimal  within  those  areas  where  the 
housing  characteristics  of  neighboring  units  tended  to  be  very 
similar  (e.g.,  urban  areas  and  new  construction  units).  A 
splitting  operation  was  then  carried  out  for  segments  selected 
from  the  census  address  and  new  construction  frames.  This 
consisted  of  halving  each  sample  cluster  from  these  frames. 
Thus,  two  housing  units  from  each  cluster  were  to  be 
included  in  the  survey  and  two  housing  units  were  held  in 
reserve.  No  splitting  operation  was  carried  out  within  the 
clusters  selected  from  the  area  sampling  frame;  instead  every 
other  area  sample  cluster  of  four  housing  units  was  used  for 
the  survey  and  the  remaining  clusters  were  assigned  to  the 
reserve  sample. 

Selection  of  supplemental  sample  housing  units  in  rural  areas. 

In  1974,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  reliability  of  the  AHS 
estimates  of  rural  housing  characteristics,  by  doubling  the 
number  of  sample  housing  units  from  rural  areas.  This  was 
accomplished  by  reactiviating  the  reserve  sample,  selected  in 
the  original  sampling  operations  in  1973,  from  rural  areas 
only.  For  the  reserve  sample  selected  in  census  address  and 
new  construction  frames,  this  meant  that  the  other  half  of 
each  rural  cluster  (an  expected  two  housing  units)  was 
reactivated  in  1974.  Similarly  for  the  area  sample  frames, 
this  meant  the  entire  reserve  cluster  (an  expected  four 
housing  units)  was  reactivated  in  1974  if  the  cluster  was 
rural.  This  supplementation  increased  the  overall  probability 
of  selection  for  sample  housing  units  in  rural  areas  to  about  2 
in  1,366;  whereas,  the  overall  probability  of  selection  for 
sample  housing  units  in  urban  areas  remained  at  1  in  1,366. 
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1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing.  The  estimates 
pertaining  to  the  1970  population  (i.e.,  the  population  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  1970  census)  are  based  on  either 
20-percent,  15-percent,  or  5-percent  sample  data  collected  in 
April  1970  for  the  Decennial  Census  of  Populstion  and 
Housing.  A  detailed  description  of  the  sample  design  can  be 
obtained  in  the  1970  census  report,  PC(1)-D1,  Detailed 
Characteristics,  United  States  Summary. 

Estimation 

1975  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  The  1975  DOT 
Travel-to-Work  Supplement  employed  a  two-stage  ratio 
estimation  procedure.  However,  prior  to  the  implementation 
of  the  procedure,  the  basic  weight  (i.e.,  the  inverse  of  the 
probability  of  selection)  was  adjusted  first  to  account  for  the 
type  A  noninterview  housing  units  encountered  in  AHS  and 
second  to  account  for  the  persons  in  households  that  were 
interviewed  for  AHS-Nationa!  who  did  not  respond  to  the 
travel-to-work  section  of  the  questionnaire.  The  noninterview 
adjustment  for  type  A  housing  units  was  done  separately  for 
different  categories  of  occupied  housing  units.  This  non¬ 
interview  adjustment  was  equal  to  the  following  ratio: 

Interviewed  housing  units  +  Noninterviewed  housing  umts 

Interviewed  housing  units 

The  noninterview  adjustment  for  the  DOT  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement  interviews  that  were  not  obtained  in 
households  interviewed  for  AHS  was  done  separately  for 
different  residence-age-sex-marital  status  categories.  This 
noninterview  adjustment  was  equal  to  the  following  ratio: 

Persons  who  were  interviewed  Persons  who  were  not  inter- 

for  the  DOT  Travel-to-work  viewed  for  the  DOT  Travel-to- 

Supplement  in  households  +  Work  Supplement  in  households 

that  were  interviewed  for  that  were  interviewed  for 

AHS-National  AHS-National 

Persons  who  were  interviewed  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-work 
Supplement  in  households  that  were  interviewed  for 
AHS-National 

The  estimates  used  in  both  the  numerator  and  the 
denominator  were  weighted  sample  estimates  of  persons  after 
the  adjustment  for  type  A  noninterview  housing  units  had 
been  applied. 

The  first-stage  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  employed 
for  sample  persons  from  non-self-representing  (NSR)  PSU's 
only.  The  procedure  was  designed  to  reduce  the  contribution 
to  the  variation  arising  from  the  sampling  of  NSR  PSU's.  The 
first-stage  ratio  estimation  procedure  takes  into  account  the 
differences  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  1970  census  in  the 
distribution  by  race  and  residence  of  the  population  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  sample  NSR  PSU's  and  that  of  the  NSR 
population  in  each  of  the  four  census  regions  of  the  country. 

The  first-stage  ratio  estimation  factor  for  each  specified 
category  was  as  follows: 

The  1970  census  population  in  the  residence-race  category  for  all 
NSR  strata  in  a  census  region _ 

Estimate  of  the  population  category  using  1970  census  population 
counts  for  sample  NSR  PSU's  in  a  census  region 


The  numerators  of  the  ratios  were  calculated  by  obtaining 
the  1970  census  population  counts  for  each  of  the  residence- 
race  categories  for  each  NSR  stratum  and  summing  these 
counts  across  the  NSR  strata  in  each  census  region.  The 
denominators  were  calculated  by  obtaining  the  1970  census 
population  counts  for  each  of  the  residence-race  categories 
for  each  NSR  sample  PSU,  weighting  these  counts  by  the 
inverse  of  the  probability  of  selecting  that  PSU  and  summing 
these  weighted  counts  across  the  NSR  PSU's  in  each  census 
region.  The  computed  first-stage  ratio  estimation  factor  was 
then  applied  to  the  existing  weight  for  each  NSR  sample 
person  in  each  first-stage  ratio  estimation  category. 

The  second-stage  ratio  estimation  procedure  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  all  sample  persons  14  years  or  older,  both  civilian 
and  military.  This  procedure  was  designed  to  adjust  the  DOT 
Travel-to-Work  Supplement  estimates  of  the  population  14 
years  or  older  in  households,  (i.e.,  the  estimates  employing 
the  two  noninterview  adjustments  and  the  first-stage  adjust¬ 
ment)  to  independently  derived  current  estimates  for  68 
race-sex-age  categories  to  correct  for  deficiencies  known  to 
exist  in  the  AHS  sample. 

The  second-stage  ratio  estimation  factor  for  each  specific 
category  was  as  follows: 

Current  independent  estimate  of  household  population  in  the 
_ race-sex-age  category _ 

DOT  Supplement  sample  estimate  of  household  population  in 
the  category 

The  numerators  of  the  ratios  were  derived  from  data 
based  on  the  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  birth 
and  death  rates,  immigration  and  emigration  rates  and  the 
1975  and  1976  March  supplement  of  military  personnel  for 
the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  a  sample  household 
survey  conducted  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
denominators  of  the  ratios  were  the  weighted  estimates  for 
the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  sample  persons,  using 
the  existing  weight  after  the  first-stage  ratio  estimation 
procedure.  The  computed  second-stage  ratio  estimation 
factor  was  then  applied  to  the  existing  weight  for  each 
sample  person  in  each  second-stage  ratio  estimation  category. 

The  effect  of  the  second-stage  ratio  estimation  procedure, 
as  well  as  the  overall  estimation  procedure,  was  to  reduce  the 
sampling  error  for  most  statistics  below  what  would  have 
been  obtained  by  simply  weighting  the  results  of  the 
sample  by  the  inverse  of  the  probability  of  selection.  The 
distribution  of  the  household  population  14  years  or  older 
selected  for  the  sample  differed  somewhat,  by  chance,  from 
that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  such  basic  characteristics  as 
race,  sex,  and  age.  These  characteristics  are  probably  corre¬ 
lated  with  other  characteristics  measured  for  the  DOT 
Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  Therefore,  through  the  use  of 
the  two-stage  ratio  estimation  procedure  one  can  expect  the 
sample  estimates  to  be  improved  substantially  when  the 
sample  counts  of  persons  14  years  and  older  is  brought  into 
close  agreement  with  a  known  distribution  of  the  entire 
population  14  years  or  older  with  respect  to  these  basic 
characteristics. 
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Ratio-  Estimation  Procedure  of  the  1970  Census  of  Popula¬ 
tion  and  Housing.  This  report  presents  data  on  the  popula¬ 
tion  characteristics  of  the  1970  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing.  The  statistics  based  on  1970  census  sample  data 
employed  a  ratio  estimation  procedure  which  was  applied 
separately  for  each  of  the  three  census  samples,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  ratio  estimation  procedure  employed  for 
the  1970  census  can  be  obtained  in  the  1970  census  report, 
PC(  1  )-D  1 ,  Detailed  Characteristics,  United  States  Summary. 

Reliability  of  the  Estimates 

There  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with 
estimates  based  on  data  from  sample  surveys,  sampling  and 
nonsampling  errors.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
sampling  and  nonsampling  errors  associated  with  the  DOT 
Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and  of  the  nonsampling  errors 
associated  with  the  1970  census  estimates.  A  description  of 
the  sampling  errors  associated  with  the  sample  estimates 
from  the  1970  census  appears  in  the  1970  census  report, 
PC(  1  )-D  1 ,  Detailed  Characteristics,  United  States  Summary. 
The  sampling  errors  for  1970  census  data  are  much  smaller 
than  those  for  DOT  Supplement  data.  Therefore,  in  making 
comparisons  between  the  two  data  sources,  it  can  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  census  data  are  subject  to  zero  sampling 
errors. 

Sampling  errors.  The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design. 
Even  if  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators 
were  used,  estimates  from  each  of  the  different  samples 
would  differ  from  each  other.  The  variability  between 
estimates  from  all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling 
error.  One  common  measure  of  this  sampling  error  is  the 
standard  error  which  measures  the  precision  with  which  an 
estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

In  addition,  the  standard  error,  as  calculated  for  this 
report,  also  partially  reflects  the  variation  in  the  estimates 
due  to  some  nonsampling  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
nonsampling  errors,  measured  by  the  standard  error,  and 
biases  and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured 
by  the  standard  error. 

The  procedure,  as  illustrated  below,  provides  a  method  to 
construct  interval  estimates  such  that  a  known  proportion  of 
the  intervals  would  contain  the  average  of  all  possible 
samples.  For  example,  if  all  possible  samples  were  selected, 
each  of  these  surveyed  under  essentially  the  same  general 
conditions  and  an  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
were  calculated  from  each  sample,  then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 

standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 

above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 

possible  samples. 


2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval. 

All  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  this  report  are 
significant  at  the  1.6  standard  error  level  or  higher,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  the  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence") 
have  a  level  of  significance  between  1.6  and  2.0  standard 
errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  shown  in 
this  report.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  errors  rather  than  the  precise  standard  error  for  any 
specific  item. 

Table  A-1.  presents  the  standard  errors  applicable  to  the 
1975  worker  (14  years  or  older)  estimates  in  this  report. 
Linear  interpolation  should  be  used  to  determine  standard 
errors  for  levels  of  estimates  not  specifically  shown  in  table 
A-1. 

The  reliability  of  an  estimated  percentage,  computed  by 
using  sample  data  for  both  numerator  and  denominator 
depends  upon  both  the  size  of  the  percentage  and  the  size  of 
the  total  upon  which  the  percentage  is  based.  Estimated 
percentages  are  relatively  more  reliable  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  estimates  of  the  numerators  of  the  percentages, 
particularly  if  the  percentages  are  50  percent  or  more. 

Table  A-2.  presents  the  standard  errors  of  estimated 
percentages  of  1975  workers.  Two-way  linear  interpolation 
should  be  used  to  determine  standard  errors  for  estimated 
percentages  not  specifically  shown  in  table  A-2. 

Included  in  tables  A-1.  and  A-2.  are  estimates  of  standard 
errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and  zero  percent.  These  estimates 
of  standard  errors  are  considered  to  be  overestimates  of  the 
true  standard  errors. 

For  ratios,  100(x/y),  where  x  is  not  a  subclass  of  y,  the 
above  table  A-2.  underestimates  the  standard  error  of  the 
ratio  when  there  is  little  or  no  correlation  between  x  and  y. 
For  this  type  of  ratio,  a  better  approximation  of  the  standard 
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Table  A-1.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Number  of  Workers:  1975 


(In  thousands.  68  chances  out  of  100 ) 


Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

Total  or 
White 

Black 

Total  or 
White 

Black 

n  . 

2 

2 

2,500 . 

64 

60 

q  . .  . 

3 

3 

5,000 . 

90 

79 

in  . 

4 

4 

10,000 . 

125 

88 

9q  . 

7 

7 

25,000 . 

185 

qn  . 

9 

9 

50,000 . 

227 

i  no  . 

13 

13 

75,000 . 

229 

. 

20 

20 

100,000 . 

192 

500 . 

29 

29 

1,000 . 

41 

40 

error  may  be  obtained  by  letting  the  standard  error  of  the 
ratio  be  approximately  equal  to: 

(lOO)  (x/y)  J(_Lx)2  + 

where:  x  =  the  numerator  of  the  ratio 

y  =  the  denominator  of  the  ratio 
ax  =  the  standard  error  of  the  numerator 
Oy  =  the  standard  error  of  the  denominator 

Illustration  of  the  use  of  the  standard  error  tables.  Table 
A  of  this  report  shows  20,846,000  workers  living  inside 
central  cities  and  reporting  a  fixed  place  of  work.  Inter¬ 
polation  in  table  A-1  of  this  appendix  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  an  estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately 
168,000.  The  following  procedure  was  used  in  interpolating. 

The  information  presented  in  the  table  below  was 
extracted  from  table  A-1.  The  entry  for  "x"  is  the  one 
sought. 

Size  of  Estimate  Standard  Error 
(thousands)  (thousands) 


10,000  125 

20,846  x 

25,000  185 

By  vertically  interpolating  between  125  and  185,  the  entry 
for  "x"  is  determined  to  be  168. 

20,846  -  10,000=  10,846 
25,000  -  10,000  =  15,000 


a  conclusion  that  the  average  estimate,  derived  from  all 
possible  samples,  of  workers  living  inside  central  cities  lies 
within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for 
roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  we 
could  conclude  that  the  average  estimate,  derived  from  all 
possible  samples,  lies  within  the  interval  from  20,577,000  to 
21,115,000  with  90-percent  confidence;  and  that  the  average 
estimate  lies  within  the  interval  from  20,510,000  to 
21,182,000  with  95-percent  confidence. 

Table  B  shows  that  of  the  20,846,000  workers  living 
inside  central  cities  and  reporting  a  fixed  place  of  work,  79.3 
percent  are  working  inside  central  cities.  Interpolation  in 
table  A-2.  (i.e.,  interpolation  on  both  the  base  and  percent) 
of  this  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of  the  above 
percentage  is  approximately  0.5  percentage  points.  The 
following  procedure  was  used  in  interpolating. 

The  information  presented  in  the  table  below  was 
extracted  from  table  A-2.  The  entry  for  "p"  is  the  one 
sought. 


Base  of 

percentage 

(thousands) 

Estimated  percentage 

25  or 

75 

79.3 

15  or 

85 

10,000  . 

0.6 

a 

0.5 

20,846  . 

P 

25,000  . 

0.4 

b 

0.3 

1.  By  horizontal  interpolation  between  0.6  and  0.5,  the 
entry  for  cell  “a"  is  determined  to  be  0.6. 


125  + 


10,846 
1 5,000 


(185  -  125)  =  168 


79.3  -  75.0=  4.3 
85.0  -  75.0=  10.0 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown 
by  these  data,  is  from  20,678,000  to  21 ,014,000.  Therefore, 


0.6 +  44(0.5 -0.6)  =  0.6 
10.0 
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52,294,000  is  approximately  227,000  and  that  the  standard 
error  of  15,575,000  is  approximately  147,000.  Therefore, 
the  standard  error  of  the  estimated  difference  of  36,719,000 
is  about 

270,000  =  ^(227,000)2  +  (147,000)2 

Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  for  the 
36,719,000  difference  is  from  36,449,000  to  36,989,000. 
Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  this 
difference,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  a 
range  computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly 
68  percent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  36,287,000  to  37,151,000,  and 
the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  36,179,000  to 
37,259,000.  Thus,  we  can  conclude  with  95-percent  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  number  of  workers  driving  alone  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  workers  who  carpool  since  the  95-per¬ 
cent  confidence  interval  of  this  difference  does  not  include 
zero  or  negative  values. 

Medians.  For  the  medians  presented  in  certain  tables,  the 
sampling  error  depends  on  the  size  of  the  base  and  on  the 
distribution  upon  which  the  median  is  based.  An  approxi¬ 
mate  method  for  measuring  the  reliability  of  the  estimated 
median  is  to  determine  an  interval  about  the  estimated 
median  such  that  there  is  a  stated  degree  of  confidence  that 
the  average  median  from  all  possible  samples  lies  within  the 
interval.  The  following  procedure  may  be  used  to  estimate 
confidence  limits  of  a  median  based  on  sample  data: 

1.  From  table  A-2,  determine  the  standard  error  of  a  50- 
percent  characteristic  on  the  base  of  the  median; 

2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  1;  and 

3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  read  off  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  2. 


Table  A-2.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Percentages  of  Workers:  1975 

[68  chances  out  of  100) 


Base  of  percentage 

(thousands ) 

Estimated 

percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

2  or  98 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

15  or  85 

25  or  75 

50 

25.3 

25.3 

25.3 

25.3 

25.3 

25.3 

25.3 

29.1 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

14.7 

17.8 

20.6 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

7.8 

9.3 

11.3 

13.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4.0 

5.5 

6 . 6 

8.0 

9.2 

LOO . 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

2.8 

3.9 

4.6 

5.6 

6.5 

250 . 

0.7 

0.8 

1.2 

1.8 

2.5 

2.9 

3.6 

4.1 

500 . 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.3 

1.7 

2.1 

2.5 

2.9 

L,000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

r-H 

• 

<N 

2,500 . 

0.07 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

5,000 . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

10,000 . 

0.02 

0.13 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

25,000 . 

0.01 

0.08 

0.12 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

50,000 . 

- 

0.06 

0.08 

0.13 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

75,000 . 

- 

0.05 

0.07 

0.10 

0.14 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

100,000 . 

- 

0.04 

0.06 

0.09 

0.12 

0.15 

0.2 

0.2 

2.  By  horizontal  interpolation  between  0.4  and  0.3,  the 
entry  for  cell  "b"  is  determined  to  be  0.4. 

°.4  +  (0.3  -  0.4)  •  0.4 

3.  By  vertical  interpolation  between  0.6  and  0.4,  the  entry 
for  "p"  is  determined  to  be  0.5. 

20,846  -  10,000=  10,846 
25,000-  10,000=  15,000 


0-6  +  Sl0'4-0'6l  =  0'5 


Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as  shown 
by  these  data,  is  from  78.8  to  79.8  percent;  the  90-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  78.5  to  80.1  percent;  and  the 
95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  78.3  to  80.3  percent. 

Differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  are  not  directly 
applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample  estimates.  The 
standard  error  of  a  difference  between  estimates  is  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  standard  errors  of  each  estimate  considered  separately. 
This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the  difference  between 
estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  in  two  different  areas  or 
the  difference  between  separate  and  uncorrelated  charac¬ 
teristics  in  the  same  area.  If,  however,  there  is  a  high  positive 
correlation  between  the  two  characteristics,  the  formula  will 
overestimate  the  true  error.  Also,  if  there  is  a  high  negative 
correlation  between  the  two  characteristics,  the  formula  will 
underestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  computation  of  the  standard  error  of  a 
difference.  Table  E  of  this  report  shows  that  52,294,000 
workers  drive  alone  to  work  and  15,575,000  carpool  to 
work.  Thus,  the  apparent  difference  between  the  number  of 
workers  driving  alone  and  carpooling  is  36,719,000.  Table 
A-1.  of  the  appendix  shows  that  the  standard  error  of 
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For  about  68  out  of  100  possible  samples,  the  average 
median  from  all  possible  samples  would  lie  between  these 
two  values. 

A  two-standard  error  confidence  interval  may  be 
determined  by  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50 
percent  plus  and  m'?us  twice  the  standard  error  determined 
in  step  1.  For  about  95  out  of  100  possible  samples,  the 
average  median  from  all  possible  samples  would  lie  between 
these  two  values. 

Illustration  of  the  computation  of  the  95-percent  confidence 
interval  for  a  median.  Table  0  of  this  report  shows  the 
median  earnings  of  workers  with  earnings  was  $8,200.  The 
base  of  the  distribution  from  which  this  median  was 
determined  is  66,212,000. 

1.  From  table  A-2.,  the  standard  error  of  a  50-percent 
characteristic  on  the  base  of  66,212,000  is  0.2  percentage 
points. 

2.  To  obtain  a  two-standard  error  confidence  interval  on  the 
estimated  median,  add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  1.  This  yields 
percentage  limits  of  49.6  and  50.4. 

3.  From  table  0,  it  can  be  seen  by  cumulating  the  fre¬ 
quencies  for  the  first  four  categories  that  32,360,000,  or 
48.9  percent  had  earnings  less  than  $8,000  and  that  an 
additional  7,475,000,  or  11.3  percent  had  earnings  from 
$8,000  to  $9,999.  By  linear  interpolation,  the  lower  limit 
of  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  found  to  be  about 
$8,124. 

(49  6  —  48  9\ 

— '  '  1  =$8,124 

Similarly,  the  upper  limit  of  the  95-percent  confidence 
interval  is  found  to  be  about  $8,265. 

(RO  4  —  48  9  \ 

- •  n  3  '  =  $8,265 

Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  ranges  from 
$8,124  to  $8,265. 

Means.  For  the  means  presented  in  certain  tables,  the 
sampling  error  depends  on  the  sample  size,  design  of  the 
sample,  and  the  estimation  procedure,  as  well  as  on  the  size 
of  the  base  and  on  the  distribution  upon  which  the  mean  is 
based.  To  get  an  approximation  of  the  standard  error  of  a 
mean,  the  following  formula  can  be  used: 


where  c  is  the  total  number  of  classes,  ^ 

Pj  is  the  proportion  of  total  cases  in  the  iin  class, 

th 

Xj  is  the  midpoint  of  the  i  class,  with  the  midpoint 
of  the  upper  open-ended  class  taken  to  be  3/2 
times  its  lower  limit. 


X  is  the  mean, 

Y  is  the  base  of  the  distribution, 

and  41  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the  sample  size,  the 
sample  design,  and  the  estimation  procedure. 

Illustration  of  the  computation  of  the  standard  error  of  a 

mean.  Table  2  shows  a  distribution  of  travel  time  to  work  of 
all  workers  living  in  central  city  of  an  SMSA  and  working  in 
the  SMSA  of  residence  but  outside  the  central  city.  The 
mean  travel  time  to  work  as  shown  in  this  table  is  24.0 
minutes.  From  this  distribution,  we  can  calculate 


,! ,  P*J) 
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to  be  approximately  244.3.  The  base  of  the  distribution  is 
3,700,000.  Therefore,  the  standard  error  of  the  mean  24.0  is 
approximately  0.3  minutes.  Consequently,  the  68-percent 
confidence  interval  of  24.0  minutes  is  from  23.7  to  24.3 
minutes;  the  90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  23.5  to 
24.5  minutes;  and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from 
23.4  to  24.6  minutes. 

Nonsampling  Errors.  In  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be 
attributed  to  many  sources:  inability  to  obtain  information 
about  all  cases,  definitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the 
interpretation  of  questions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
provide  correct  information  on  the  part  of  respondents, 
mistakes  in  recording  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of 
collection,  response,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for 
missing  data.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  list,  nonsampling 
errors  are  not  unique  to  sample  surveys  since  they  can,  and 
do,  occur  in  complete  censuses  as  well. 

Also,  many  of  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
interviews  were  conducted  by  proxy.  That  is,  the  responses 
for  a  particular  worker  were  given  by  someone  else  who 
perhaps  is  not  as  knowledgeable  as  the  worker  would  be.  For 
example,  the  person  available  for  the  interview  may  not 
know  how  long  it  takes  the  reference  person  (worker)  to 
travel  to  work  or  whether  or  not  the  principal  means  of 
transportation  to  work  is  satisfactory  to  the  worker.  Hence, 
it  is  possible  that  biases  due  to  proxy  interviewing  are  present 
in  the  data.  However,  the  magnitude  of  these  biases,  as  well 
as  other  nonsampling  errors,  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement  are  unknown. 

Obtaining  a  measurement  of  the  total  nonsampling  error 
associated  with  the  estimates  from  a  survey  is  very  difficult, 
considering  the  number  of  possible  sources  of  errors. 
However,  an  attempt  was  made  to  measure  some  of  the 
nonsampling  errors  associated  with  the  estimates  for  both  the 
1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing  and  the  1975 
AHS-National. 

1970  Census.  A  number  of  studies  were  conducted  to 
measure  two  types  of  general  errors  associated  with  1970 
census  estimates:  "Coverage"  and  "Content"  errors.  The 
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coverage"  errors  determined  how  completely  housing  units 
id  people  were  counted  in  the  census.  The  "content"  errors 
leasured  the  accuracy  of  the  data  collected  for  enumerated 
ousing  units  and  people.  These  errors  were  measured  by 
(interviews,  record  checks,  and  other  surveys. 

The  detailed  results  of  these  studies  on  coverage  and 
intent  errors,  as  well  as  the  methodology  employed,  can  be 
>und  in  the  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing 
valuation  and  Research  Program  reports  PHC(E)-5,  The 
overage  of  Housing  in  the  1970  Census;  PHC(E)-10, 
ecu  racy  of  Data  for  Selected  Housing  Characteristics  as 
leasured  by  Reinterviews;  PHC(E)-4,  Estimates  of  Coverage 
F  Population  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Age:  Demographic  Analysis; 
id  PHC(E)-9,  Accuracy  of  Data  for  Selected  Population 
haracteristics  as  Measured  by  Reinterviews. 

einterview  Program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under- 
ken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
le  AHS-National  sample,  a  study  was  conducted  to  obtain  a 
easurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the  nonsampling 
ror  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates.  Results  of  this 
udy  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the  accuracy  to  be 
cpected  in  the  travel-to-work  data  which  was  collected  as  a 
ipplement  to  the  AHS-National  data.  A  reinterview  program 
as  conducted  for  a  subsample  of  the  AHS  households, 
hese  households  were  revisited  and  answers  to  some  of  the 
jestions  on  the  AHS  questionnaire  were  obtained  again.  The 
iginal  interview  and  the  reinterview  were  assumed  to  be 
vo  independent  readings  and  thus  were  the  basis  for  the 
easurement  of  the  "content"  error  of  these  AHS  estimates, 
s  part  of  the  reinterview,  an  additional  check  was  carried 
it  for  interviewer  evaluation  and  quality  control.  A  check 
as  made  at  each  of  these  households  to  determine  if  the 
(Mowing  was  done  during  the  original  interview: 

The  correct  unit  was  visited. 

The  correct  number  of  housing  units  were  interviewed  at 
that  address. 

The  correct  information  on  "Year  Built"  was  obtained. 

The  correct  information  on  "Tenure"  was  obtained. 

The  correct  information  on  "Household  Composition" 
was  obtained. 

The  correct  information  on  "Type  of  Housing  Unit"  was 
obtained. 

The  correct  information  on  "Occupancy  Status"  was 
obtained. 

he  results  of  the  reinterview  study  are  presented  in  the 
blowing  Census  Bureau  memorandum:  "Response  Error  in 
ie  Annual  Housing  Survey  Data  -  Year  III,  National 
ample."  Some  of  these  results  are: 

.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  nonattitudinal  items 
showed  low  levels  of  inconsistency  in  response. 


2.  For  the  attitudinal  items,  most  of  the  indices  showed 
moderate  levels  of  inconsistency  for  the  reinterview 
sample  in  which  reconciliation  was  done,  i.e.,  after  the 
question  is  answered  in  the  reinterview,  the  enumerator 
presents  the  previous  responses  and  then  asks  the 
respondent  to  decide  upon  the  best  answer.  However, 
approximately  one-half  of  the  items  showed  high  levels  of 
inconsistency  for  the  reinterview  sample  in  which  no 
reconciliation  was  done.  Moderate  levels  of  inconsistency 
in  response  indicate  that  there  is  some  problem  with 
inconsistent  reporting;  whereas,  high  levels  indicate  that 
improvements  are  needed  in  the  method  used  to  collect 
these  data  or  that  the  category  concepts  themselves  are 
ambiguous. 

3.  Reinterview  results  indicated  that  biases  exist  in  some  of 
the  original  survey  distributions,  most  of  which  occurred 
in  the  attitudinal  items  concerning  neighborhood  con¬ 
ditions  and  assessing  the  adequacy  of  neighborhood 
services. 

The  1970  census  reinterview  results  provide  illustration  of 
possible  nonsampling  errors  for  some  of  the  items  which  also 
appear  in  the  AHS.  For  example,  median  value  of  homes  was 
consistently  underestimated  by  about  5  percent,  and  the 
average  monthly  costs  of  electricity  and  utility  gas  were 
consistently  overestimated  although  the  net  effect  on  average 
gross  rent  was  fairly  small. 

A  possible  explanation  for  the  results  of  the  AHS  and 
census  reinterview  studies,  as  well  as  the  surveys  themselves, 
is  that  the  data  are  based  on  the  answers  given  by  the 
respondent,  who  may  lack  precise  information.  Also,  the 
results  of  the  reinterview  studies  are  derived  from  sample 
surveys  so  there  is  sampling  error  associated  with  these 
estimates  of  nonsampling  error.  Therefore,  the  possibility  of 
such  errors  should  be  taken  into  account  when  considering 
the  results  of  these  studies. 

Coverage  Errors.  With  respect  to  errors  of  coverage  and 
estimation  for  missing  data,  it  is  known  that  the  AHS  new 
construction  sample  had  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  both  conventional  new  construction  in 
permit-issuing  areas  and  new  construction  mobile  homes. 
During  the  sampling  of  building  permits,  only  those  issued 
January  1,  1970  or  later  were  eligible  to  be  sampled  to 
represent  conventional  new  construction  in  permit-issuing 
areas.  It  had  been  assumed  that  units  with  permits  issued 
prior  to  1970  would  have  been  completed  by  the  time  of  the 
1970  census  (i.e.,  April  1970),  and  therefore  would  have 
been  represented  in  the  sample  selected  from  1970  census 
units.  However,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  1975  AHS 
sample  misses  about  6  percent  (i.e.,  about  600,000  units)  of 
all  conventional  new  construction  (i.e.,  all  conventional 
housing  units  built  after  April  1970,  in  both  permit-issuing 
and  nonpermit-issuing  areas)  because  the  permits  for  these 
units,  which  were  built  after  April  1970,  were  issued  before 
January  1970. 
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Also,  during  the  sampling  of  building  permits,  only  those 
issued  more  than  5  months  prior  to  the  survey  were  eligible 
to  be  sampled  to  represent  conventional  new  construction. 
Due  to  time  constraints,  it  is  not  possible  to  select  units 
whose  permits  are  issued  less  than  5  months  in  advance  of 
the  survey.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  1975  AHS  sample 
misses  about  2  percent  (i.e.,  about  200,000  units)  of  all 
conventional  new  construction  (i.e.,  all  conventional  housing 
units  built  after  April  1970)  because  the  permits  for  these 
units,  which  were  built  before  October  1975,  were  issued  less 
than  5  months  in  advance  of  the  survey. 

In  addition,  unlike  the  procedure  for  conventional  new 
construction,  there  was  no  sampling  procedure  specifically 
for  new  construction  mobile  homes.  However,  new  mobile 
homes  located  in  ED's  where  area  sampling  methods  were 
used  are  represented  in  the  AHS  sample.  In  addition,  new 
mobile  homes  located  in  mobile  home  parks  sampled  from 
the  1970  census  address  frames  also  are  represented.  How¬ 
ever,  new  mobile  homes  located  in  mobile  home  parks  not  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  1970  census  have  no  chance  of 
representation  in  the  AHS  sample.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  1975  AHS  sample  misses  about  15  percent  of  all  new 
mobile  homes  (i.e.,  about  300,000  units). 

Finally,  it  is  felt  that  deficiencies  also  exist  in  ED's  where 
area  sampling  methods  are  used.  As  before,  it  had  been 
assumed  that  all  units  located  inside  these  ED's  would  be 


represented  in  the  sample.  But  the  1975  AHS  sample  has 
been  estimated  to  miss  as  much  as  2  percent  (i.e.,  as  much 
as  400,000  units)  of  all  housing  units  in  ED's  where  area 
sampling  methods  are  used  because  these  units  are  not  listed 
during  the  canvassing. 

Therefore,  all  persons  14  years  or  older  who  live  in  the 
above  "missing"  housing  units  or  who  live  in  enumerated 
housing  units  but  were  not  detected  by  the  enumerators  have 
no  chance  for  enumeration  in  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work 
Supplement.  The  second  stage  of  ratio  estimation  corrects 
for  these  deficiencies  as  far  as  the  count  of  persons  in  the 
age-race-sex  cells  are  concerned.  However,  biases  associatec 
with  estimated  characteristics  of  these  age-race-sex  categories 
may  still  remain. 

Rounding  Errors.  With  respect  to  errors  associated  with 
processing,  the  rounding  of  estimates  introduces  anothei 
source  of  error  in  the  data,  the  severity  of  which  depends  or 
the  statistic  being  measured.  The  effect  of  rounding  i: 
significant  relative  to  the  sampling  error  only  for  smal 
percentages,  median  distance,  median  speed,  and  mediar 
amount  of  time  when  these  figures  are  derived  fronr 
relatively  large  bases.  This  means  that  confidence  interval 
formed  from  the  standard  errors  given  may  be  distorted  an< 
this  should  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  thi 
results  of  the  survey. 


Appendix  B.  Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


Line  number 
of  person 


PGM  5 


Line  number 
of  respondent 


- - -  - -  .  .-j  i  - - - 

3a.  What  is  ... ’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

iQ  Truck . "'I 

2  □  Car  or  carpoolj 

t  □  Drives  alone  -  Skip  to  4a 

2  QJ  Shares  driving . ''t 

3  (□  Drives  others .  v  skip  to  3c 

«Q  Rides  with  someone  elsel 

5  □  Walks  only  -  Skip  to 4a 

6  Q|  Works  at  home  -  skip  to  8a 

7  □  Railroad 
s  □  Subway  or  elevated 
9  [□  Bus  or  streetcar 

to  □  Taxicab 

11  □  Motorcycle 
13  n  Bicycle 

12  □  Other  means  -  Specify 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 
to  work? 


2  | _ ]  No  -  Skip  to  4a 


392)  i  □  Yes 


c.  How  many  people,  including 
car  to  work? 


.Number 


. ,  usually  ride  in  the 


4a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 
(394)  1  Q  Yes  -  Skip  to  4c  2  f~|  No 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 

begin  work  each  day? 


(395)  3  □  Yes 


4  l_  j  No  —  Skip  to  8a 


c.  Where  is  ... 's  usual  place  of  work? 

(1)  Company  or  business  establishment  name 


J  L 


J  I  1  1  1  1  1 


J  1_ 1  L 


L.l.  I  I  I _ I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

(2)  Address  (Number  and  street) 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  are  not 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center  name, 
or  other  physical  location  description. 


X L 


1 — L l_ 1_ 1_ 1 — 1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

Names  of  nearest  intersecting  streets 

1_ 1_ 1_ 1_ 1  l  L  1  1  l  1  l  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  l  1  1 

1  l  1  1  l  l  1  1  1  1  1 

1  l  1  1  1  1 

Name  of  city,  town, 

l  1  1  1  1  1 

/1  llage, 

l 

borough, 

1  1 

ate. 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  l  1  J 

Place 
type  -► 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

County 

1 — 1 — l — 1_ 1_ 1 — l  1  1  l  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

State  ZIP  code 


J _ L 


J _ 1 _ l _ L 


FORM  AHS-2  (4-17-75) 


If  last  worker  in  this  household,  mark  this  box  ■ 


4d.  Is  . .  .’s  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 

(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  4c(4)? 


(396)  i  □Yes 


No 


Don't  know 


5.  What  time  does  .  .  .  usually  leave  for  work? 

(397)  _ Time 


(398)  ifja.m. 
zQjp.m. 


6.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  ...  to  get  from  home  to  work? 


.Minutes 


7 .  What  is  ... 's  ONE-WAY  distance  from  home  to  work? 


flues 


OR 


0  [J  Less  than  1  mile 


8a.  In  the  last  year,  has  . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 
transportation  to  work? 

(40?)  1  (□!  Yes  2  [□  No  -  Skip  to  9 


b.  What  was  . .  .’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 

1  [□  Truck . "T 

2Q]  Car  or  carpoolj 

1  Q]  Drove  alone 

2  Q]  Shared  driving 

3  [J]  Drove  others 
«□  Rode  with  someone  else 

5  □  Walked  only 

6  [□  Worked  at  home 

7  □  Railroad 

8  □  Subway  or  elevated 

9  □  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  □)  Taxicab 

11  □  Motorcycle 
1 3  ['□  Bicycle 

Other  means  -  specify 


1 2 


9.  If  “Yes"  marked  in  8a  -  ask 

Compared  to  ... ’s  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  8b),  how  satisfied  is 
. . .  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 

(404)  1  [J]  Much  more  satisfied 

2  □  More  satisfied 

3  □  About  the  same  satisfaction 

4  □  Less  satisfied 

5  □  Much  less  satisfied 

6  [□  Don’t  know 

7  □  Did  not  work  last  year 


If  “No"  marked  in  8a  -  ask 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  . . .  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
more,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


Be  sure  to  transcribe  items  2c,  3a,  3b,  6 
INTERVIEWER  \  and  7  for  head  of  household  to  items  82a— e 
on  page  13  of  AHS-2  questionnaire. 


Ask  Question  10,  page  39,  for  the  HEAD 
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Introduction 


This  report  provides  a  statistical  overview  of  the  changing 
status  of  women  in  American  society  during  the  1970  decade. 
Data  have  been  compiled  primarily  from  U.S.  Government 
sources:  surveys,  decennial  censuses,  vital  statistics,  and 
administrative  records.  While  the  majority  of  the  statistics 
have  been  published  previously  in  Bureau  of  the  Census  or 
other  governmental  reports,  they  are  assembled  here  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  patterns  of  demographic,  social,  and  economic 
change  that  have  affected  American  women  in  the  1970's. 
The  factors  involved  in  these  changes  and  their  interrela¬ 
tionships  may  have  a  pervasive  influence  in  shaping  the 
future  life  situation  of  American  women. 

The  analyses  examine  the  recent  trends  (generally  from 
1970  to  1978)  among  women  in  the  areas  of  population 
growth  and  distribution,  longevity ,  mortality,  health,  marital 
status,  living  arrangements,  housing  characteristics,  fertility, 
and  education.  Other  topics  include  labor  force  participa¬ 
tion,  work  experience,  occupation,  industry,  women-owned 
businesses,  income,  poverty  status,  voting,  public  officehold¬ 
ing,  and  crime  and  victimization.  Attention  is  focused  on  the 
socioeconomic  condition  of  women  relative  to  that  of  men. 
Comparisons  of  Black  women  with  White  women  are  dis¬ 
cussed  separately,  and  recent  data  are  included  for  women 
of  Spanish  origin.  Separate  data  are  also  presented  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  women  and  Asian  women. 

The  statistics  in  this  report  update  those  presented  in  "A 
Statistical  Portrait  of  Women  in  the  United  States,"  Current 
Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  58,  April  1976.  The 
earlier  report  contains  historical  data  relating  to  women,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1900  where  available. 
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Highlights 


•  In  July  1978,  the  female  population  of  the  United  States 
was  estimated  to  be  about  112.0  million,  representing 
51.3  percent  of  the  total  population  and  outnumbering 
males  by  5.5  million.  By  the  year  2000,  females  are  pro¬ 
jected  to  outnumber  males  by  6.7  to  7.6  million. 

•  Among  the  15  leading  causes  of  death,  women  experi¬ 
enced  lower  death  rates  than  men  during  the  1970's  from 
all  causes  except  diabetes.  In  1976,  the  death  rate  for 
women  from  diseases  of  the  heart— the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  both  sexes— was  only  about  one-half  (48  per¬ 
cent)  that  for  men,  and  the  death  rate  for  women  from 
cancer,  which  ranked  second,  was  about  two-thirds  (67 
percent)  that  for  men. 

•  Recent  trends  in  marriage  and  divorce  have  resulted  in  a 
much  greater  increase  of  never-married  and  divorced 
women  than  of  those  married  and  living  with  a  husband. 
Between  1970  and  1978,  the  number  of  women  25  to  34 
years  old  who  had  not  yet  married  rose  by  1 1 1  percent, 
while  the  number  of  women  of  this  age  group  who  were 
divorced  and  not  remarried  increased  by  170  percent. 
Over  the  same  period,  the  number  of  women  25  to  34 
who  were  married  and  living  with  a  husband  increased  by 
only  17  percent. 

•  Since  1970,  there  has  been  a  greater  proportional  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  maintaining  a  family  with  no 
spouse  present  (46  percent)  than  in  the  number  of  com¬ 
parable  men  (27  percent).  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  nonfamily  households  main¬ 
tained  by  men  (92  percent)  was  about  twice  that  of  non¬ 
family  households  maintained  by  women  (43  percent). 

•  The  fertility  of  American  women  has  declined  during  the 
1 970's,  reaching  a  level  even  lower  than  the  previous  low 
point  recorded  during  the  mid-1930's.  By  1970,  women 
18  to  44  years  old  had  borne  an  average  of  1.9  children 
per  woman,  an  average  that  dropped  to  about  1 .6  children 
per  woman  in  1978. 

•  The  number  of  women  16  to  34  years  old  enrolled  in 
college  has  risen  far  more  rapidly  than  the  comparable 
number  of  men  since  1970  (57  percent  compared  with 
16  percent).  This  expansion  of  women's  college  enroll¬ 
ment  helped  to  raise  the  number  of  women  per  100 
men  in  college  from  68  in  1970  to  92  in  1978. 


•  The  changing  social  and  economic  roles  of  women  are 
most  evident  in  the  increase  in  their  labor  force  partici¬ 
pation.  Between  1970  and  1978,  the  annual  average  labor 
force  participation  rate  for  women  increased  from  43  per¬ 
cent  to  50  percent.  Women  25  to  34  years  old  showed  an 
even  greater  gain,  with  their  rates  rising  from  45  percent 
to  62  percent  in  this  time  span. 

•  About  46  million  women  (nearly  56  percent  of  all  women 
16  years  and  over)  had  at  least  some  work  experience  in 
1977,  compared  with  approximately  61  million  men 
(about  81  percent  of  all  men  16  years  and  over).  The 
number  of  female  workers  has  grown  by  20  percent  since 
1970,  wjsile  the  number  of  male  workers  has  increased  by 
1 1  percent. 

•  Although  employment  of  women  increased  during  the 
1970's,  female  workers  remained  concentrated  in  a  few 
major  occupation  groups,  with  over  one-half  of  them 
working  in  clerical  and  service  positions. 

•  The  substantial  earnings  differential  between  women  and 
men  remained  unchanged  between  1970  and  1977. 
Women  working  year  round  full  time  had  median  earnings 
of  $8,620  in  1977,  or  59  percent  of  that  of  comparable 
men  ($14,630);  in  1970,  such  women  had  median  earn¬ 
ings  of  $8,310  (in  1977  dollars),  which  also  was  59  per¬ 
cent  of  that  of  comparable  men  ($13,990). 

•  Of  the  24.7  million  persons  below  the  poverty  level  in 
1977,  about  58  percent  (14.4  million)  were  women  and 
female  children.  While  women  maintained  about  14  per¬ 
cent  of  all  families  in  1977,  they  maintained  49  percent 
of  families  below  the  poverty  level  in  that  year. 

•  In  the  elections  since  1968,  men  have  been  slightly  more 
likely  to  vote  than  women,  but  because  women  have  out¬ 
numbered  men  of  voting  age,  more  votes  have  been  cast 
by  women  than  men.  In  the  1978  Congressional  election, 
the  largest  difference  in  voting  between  the  sexes  was 
found  among  persons  65  years  old  and  over. 

•  For  crimes  of  violence,  there  were  about  5  women  for 
every  10  men  victimized  in  1977;  for  crimes  of  theft, 
the  ratio  was  about  8  to  10.  Since  1970,  the  rates  of  arrest 
for  both  women  and  men  have  increased,  and  arrests  of 
women  have  risen  slightly  as  a  proportion  of  all  arrests 
for  violent  crimes  and  property  crimes. 
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Chapter  1 


Population  Growth 
and  Distribution 


Population  growth.  The  female  population  of  the  United 
States  on  July  1,  1978,  was  estimated  to  be  112,046,000, 
a  figure  5.5  million  larger  than  the  number  of  males  and  com¬ 
prising  51.3  percent  of  the  total  population  of  218,548,000 
(table  1-1).  This  estimate  represents  an  increase  of  about  7 
percent  in  the  female  population  since  1970,  a  growth  rate 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  male  population  (6  percent). 

By  the  year  2000,  the  female  population  is  projected  to 
range  between  127  and  145  million1  and  to  continue  to  com¬ 
prise  about  51  percent  of  the  total  population. 

Age  composition.  In  1978,  the  median  age  of  the  female 
population  was  31 .0  years,  2.5  years  higher  than  the  median 
age  of  the  male  population.  Between  1978  and  2000,  the 
median  age  of  both  females  and  males  is  projected  to  increase 
to  between  34  and  39  years  for  females  and  between  31  and 
36  years  for  males.  Some  perspective  on  the  present  and 
future  age  structures  of  the  population  is  given  in  table  1-1 
and  figure  1-1.  In  1978,  the  largest  cohorts  of  females  were 
those  aged  1 5  to  24  (figure  1-1 ).  This  age  group  and  the  cate¬ 
gory  25  to  29  years  were  the  only  age  groups  in  which  there 
were  more  females  in  1978  than  are  projected  for  the  year 
2000.  The  size  of  these  cohorts  reflects  the  higher  fertility 
rates  of  the  post-World  War  II  "baby  boom,"  the  effects  of 
which  can  be  seen  carried  through  to  the  year  2000  when 
these  cohorts  reach  ages  35  to  54. 

The  proportion  of  the  female  population  below  age  15 
has  declined  steadily  since  1970  when  27.1  percent  of  the 
female  population  was  under  age  15.  By  1975,  this  propor¬ 
tion  had  dropped  to  24.0  percent,  and  by  1978,  it  had 
dropped  still  further  to  22.2  percent.  For  the  male  popula- 


'  The  population  projections  are  determined  by  the  assumptions 
made  about  future  fertility,  mortality,  and  net  immigration.  The  three 
series  of  projections  vary  on  the  basis  of  the  assumed  levels  of  fertility. 
Series  I  projections  assume  that  women  who  enter  the  childbearing 
ages  in  future  years  will  have  an  average  of  2.7  births  per  woman; 
Series  II  and  Series  III  assume  averages  of  2.1  and  1.7  births,  re¬ 
spectively.  All  projections  series  use  the  same  assumptions  for  mor¬ 
tality  and  net  immigration.  The  assumptions  about  future  mortality 
reflect  the  recent  decline  in  the  age-specific  death  rates  in  the  middle 
and  older  adult  ages.  Net  immigration  is  assumed  to  be  400,000 
per  year. 
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tion,  the  proportions  under  age  15  were  slightly  higher  than 
those  for  females,  but  the  pattern  of  change  was  nearly  iden¬ 
tical.  Series  1 1 1  projections  have  the  proportion  of  the  female 
population  below  age  15  declining  to  19.8  percent  by  1985 
and  to  17.9  percent  by  2000.  Series  II  projections  have  the 
proportion  declining,  but  less  rapidly, to  21.1  percent  in  1985 
and  20.8  percent  in  2000.  Under  the  fertility  assumptions 
of  the  Series  I  projections,  the  proportion  of  the  female 
population  under  age  15  would  increase  to  23.0  percent  by 
1985  and  to  24.7  percent  by  2000. 

The  current  and  future  numbers  of  women  15  to  44 
years  old  are  significant,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
growth  of  the  population,  for  these  are  the  women  in  the 
childbearing  ages.  In  1970,  40.8  percent  of  the  female  pop¬ 
ulation  was  15  to  44  years  of  age.  By  1978,  this  proportion 
had  risen  to  44.7  percent.  Based  on  the  various  projections, 
between  45.0  and  46.9  percent  of  the  female  population  will 
be  15  to  44  years  old  in  1985.  By  the  year  2000,  however, 
this  proportion  will  have  decreased  to  between  41 .0  and  43.0 
percent. 

Between  1978  and  2000,  the  largest  increases  in  the  fe¬ 
male  population  will  be  in  the  age  group  65  years  and  over, 
which  will  increase  by  about  34  percent  (4.8  million). 
This  increase  is  expected  because  of  the  increasing  number 
of  births  through  the  late  1920's  and  the  past  and  projected 
reductions  in  the  age-specific  death  rates. 

Sex  ratios.  The  sex  ratio  (number  of  males  per  100  females) 
may  be  viewed  as  a  good  summary  measure  of  the  sex 
composition  of  the  United  States  (table  1-2).  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  proportions  of  females  and  males  as 
a  whole  and  in  various  age  groups,  as  shown  in  the  estimates 
and  projections,  are  also  affected  by  net  coverage  errors  and 
age  reporting  errors.  In  1978,  the  sex  ratio  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  below  age  5  was  105.  This  relatively  greater  number  of 
very  young  males  is  a  consequence  of  the  higher  proportion 
of  all  births  being  male.  As  the  population  ages,  however,  the 
larger  numbers  of  men  relative  to  women  begin  to  diminish 
because  of  the  higher  death  rates  of  men.  For  the  age  group 
65  and  over  in  1978,  there  were  only  69  men  per  100  women. 

Residence  and  migration.  Women  and  men  in  the  United 
States  exhibit  similar  residential  and  migratory  patterns; 
this  situation  is  not  surprising  as  most  people  marry  some¬ 
time  during  their  lives,  and  most  married  couples  move  to¬ 
gether.  Most  of  the  small  differences  in  the  residential  and 
migratory  behavior  of  women  and  men  can  be  attributed  to 
differences  in  marital  status,  employment  status,  life-cycle 


stage,  or  labor  market  opportunities,  which  may  favor  the 
employment  of  one  sex  over  the  other. 

About  67  percent  of  women  and  men  lived  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  in  1978  (table  1-3).  Within  these  areas,  the  highest 
proportions  of  both  sexes  lived  in  the  suburbs  (outside  the 
central  cities).  The  ratio  of  men  to  women  was  higher  in  the 
suburbs  than  in  the  central  cities,  particularly  among  those 
45  years  and  over  (table  1-4).  The  higher  representation  of 
women  in  the  central  cities,  as  compared  with  the  suburbs, 
may  be  a  result  of  differences  in  the  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  women  offered  by  such  areas.  Cities  with  a 
concentration  of  service  industries  (e.g.,  education,  health, 
finance,  public  administration)  generally  offer  especially 
favorable  employment  opportunities  for  women  in  pro¬ 
fessional,  clerical,  and  service  occupations. 

In  nonmetropolitan  areas,  the  distribution  of  women  and 
men  in  urban  and  rural-nonfarm  areas  was  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  total  population.  There  was  a  relatively  high 
ratio  of  men  to  women  in  farm  areas,  particularly  among 
the  elderly  (65  years  and  older).  The  stronger  representation 
of  men  in  the  farm  population  may  reflect  the  predomi¬ 
nantly  masculine  nature  of  farm  work  and,  at  the  older  ages, 
a  difference  in  response  to  the  loss  of  a  spouse.  A  man  is 
more  likely  to  remain  on  the  land  and  continue  farming  after 
the  loss  of  his  wife;  a  woman  who  loses  her  husband  may  in¬ 
stead  migrate  from  the  farm  or  terminate  farming  operations. 

As  shown  by  1976  CPS  data,  there  appeared  to  be  little 
overall  difference  in  the  1-year  mobility  rates  between 
women  and  men  during  their  lifetimes.  However,  women 
had  somewhat  higher  rates  of  moving  than  men  at  ages  16 
to  24  years,  slightly  lower  rates  from  25  to  44  years,  and 
approximately  equal  rates  for  ages  45  years  and  over  (table 
1-5).  The  probability  of  moving  was  greatest  for  women 
at  ages  16  to  24;  for  men,  the  peak  mobility  age  range  was 
25  to  34  years. 

The  1976  data  indicated  that  married  women  were  less 
mobile  than  married  men  of  the  same  age  until  the  age  of 
45,  when  differences  in  mobility  became  insignificant.  In 
fact,  the  slight  differences  found  in  mobility  rates  between 
women  and  men  at  each  age  may  simply  reflect  the  move¬ 
ment  of  married  couples  where  the  woman  is  typically  a  few 
years  younger  than  her  husband.  Divorced,  widowed,  and 
separated  women  were,  in  general,  more  likely  than  single 
or  married  women  of  the  same  age  to  change  their  place  of 
residence.  (The  exceptions  are  for  ages  35  to  44  for  single 
women  and  16  to  24  for  married  women  for  which  the 
apparent  differences  in  mobility  are  not  statistically  signi¬ 
ficant.) 
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IGURE  1-1. 

stimates  and  Projections  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States, 
/  Age  and  Sex:  1978  and  2000 

Estimates  and  Series  II  projections  as  of  Julyl, 

Deluding  Armed  Forces  overseas) 


Estimates— 1 978 
Projections— 2000 


Age 


Female 


8  6  4 

(millions) 


0  0 
Population 


6  8 
millions) 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  Nos.  800  and  704. 
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Table  1-1.  Estimates  and  Projections  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States,  by  Age  and  Sex:  1970  to  2000 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  As  of  July  1.  Total  population  including  Armed  Forces  overseas.  For  meaning  of 
symbols,  see  text) 
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Table  1-2.  Estimates  and  Projections  of  the  Sex  Ratios  of  the  Population,  by  Age:  1970  to  2000 


(Number  of  males  per  100  females.  As  of  July  1.  Total  population  including  Armed  Forces  overseas) 
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Table  1-3.  Percent  Distribution  of  the  Population,  by  Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan  Residence,  Sex,  and  Age: 
1978  and  1970 


(Civilian  noninstitutional 


Year,  sex,  and  age 


1978 


Women,  all  ages 

Under  14  years . 

14  to  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over.... 

Men,  all  ages.. 

Under  14  years . 

14  to  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over.... 

1970 


Women,  all  ages 

Under  14  years . 

14  to  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over.... 

Men,  all  ages.. 

Under  14  years . 

14  to  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over.... 


Population  of  the  243 


population.  Five-quarter  averages  centered  on  April) 


United 

States 

(thousands) 

Percent 

Metropolitan  areas 

(SMSA' s )  1 

Nonmetropolitan  areas 

Total 

In 

central 
cities  2 

Outside 

central 

cities 

Total 

Urban 

and  rural 

nonfarm 

Rural 

farm 

110,465 

100.0 

67.3 

28.6 

38.6 

32.7 

29.9 

2.8 

22,949 

100.0 

65.6 

26.8 

38.8 

34.4 

31.6 

2.8 

12,303 

100.0 

66.8 

26.7 

40.1 

33.2 

29.8 

3.4 

10,008 

100.0 

70.2 

32.0 

38.2 

29.8 

27.9 

1.9 

16,894 

100.0 

69.6 

29.3 

40.3 

30.4 

28.6 

1.8 

12,318 

100.0 

68.2 

26.6 

41.6 

31.8 

28.7 

3.0 

22, 666 

100.0 

67.7 

29.2 

38.5 

32.3 

28.8 

3.5 

13,328 

100.0 

63.6 

31.1 

32.6 

36.4 

33.3 

3.0 

103, 002 

100.0 

66.7 

27.3 

39.5 

33.3 

30.0 

3.2 

23,911 

100.0 

65.3 

26.3 

39.0 

34.7 

31.9 

2.8 

12, 338 

100.0 

66.3 

25.8 

40.3 

33.7 

29.8 

3.9 

9,341 

100.0 

69.1 

30.2 

38.9 

30.9 

28.4 

2.5 

15,936 

100.0 

69.5 

28.9 

40.7 

30.5 

28.5 

2.0 

11,398 

100.0 

67.3 

25.1 

42.2 

32.7 

29.5 

3.3 

20, 727 

100.0 

67.6 

27.3 

40.3 

32.4 

28.4 

4.0 

9,352 

100.0 

61.3 

28.5 

32.8 

38.7 

34.1 

4.6 

103, 286 

100.0 

65.2 

29.6 

35.6 

34.8 

30.8 

4.1 

26,899 

100.0 

64.2 

27.2 

37.1 

35.8 

31.8 

4.0 

11, 247 

100.0 

63.9 

27.5 

36.4 

36. 1 

31.3 

4.8 

8,380 

100.0 

68.0 

33.1 

34.9 

32.0 

29.5 

2.4 

12, 601 

100.0 

66.9 

28.9 

38.0 

33.1 

30.3 

2.8 

11, 707 

100.0 

66.7 

27.7 

39.0 

33.3 

29.1 

4.2 

21,595 

100.0 

65.4 

31.4 

34.0 

34.6 

29.6 

5.0 

10,856 

100.0 

62.4 

34.3 

28.1 

37.6 

33.3 

4.3 

95,950 

100.0 

64.4 

28.2 

36.1 

35.6 

31.0 

4.7 

27,972 

100.0 

63.7 

26.6 

37.1 

36.3 

32.3 

4.1 

11, 111 

100.0 

62.8 

26.2 

36.6 

37.2 

31.5 

5.7 

6,  728 

100.0 

67.6 

32.9 

34.7 

32.4 

28.9 

3.6 

11,644 

100.0 

66.8 

28.9 

37.9 

33.2 

30.3 

2.8 

10,825 

100.0 

66.3 

27.0 

39.3 

33.7 

29.5 

4.2 

19,600 

100.0 

64.8 

29.4 

35.4 

35.2 

29.4 

5.8 

8,  069 

100.0 

59.2 

30.9 

28.2 

40.8 

34.2 

6.6 

standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA’s)  as  defined  in  1970  census 


publications. 

2 Data  for  central  cities  refer  to  their  January  1,  1970,  boundaries  and  exclude  areas  annexed  since  1970. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  and  1970  Current  Population 

Survey  data. 
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fable  1-4.  Sex  Ratios,  by  Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan  Residence  and  Age:  1978  and  1970 


Number  of  males  per 
on  April) 


fear  and  age 


L978 


All  ages... 
Jnder  14  years . . . 
L4  to  19  years. . . 
!0  to  24  years . . . 
!5  to  34  years. . . 
35  to  44  years . . . 
*5  to  64  years. . . 
35  years  and  over 

L970 


All  ages. . . 
Jnder  14  years... 
L4  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years. . . 
25  to  34  years. . . 
35  to  44  years. . . 
+5  to  64  years . . . 
35  years  and  over 


100  females.  Civilian  nonlnstitutional  population.  Five-quarter  averages  centered 


United 

States 

Metropolitan  areas  (SMSA's)1 

Nonmetropolitan 

areas 

Total 

In 

central 

cities2 

Outside 

central 

cities 

Total 

Urban 

and  rural 

nonfarm 

Rural 

farm 

93.2 

92.5 

88.8 

95.3 

94.7 

93.6 

106.4 

104.2 

103.7 

102.3 

104.7 

105.1 

105.1 

105.1 

100.3 

99.5 

96.8 

101.3 

101.9 

100.5 

113.5 

93.3 

91.9 

88.0 

95.1 

96.8 

95.0 

121.5 

94.3 

94.2 

92.9 

95.2 

94.6 

94.1 

102.3 

92.5 

91.2 

87.3 

93.7 

95.4 

94.9 

99.5 

91.4 

91.3 

85.5 

95.8 

91.7 

90.0 

105.4 

70.2 

67.6 

64.4 

70.7 

74.7 

71.8 

105.7 

92.9 

91.8 

88.6 

94.4 

95.0 

93.5 

106.1 

104.0 

103.1 

101.7 

104.1 

105.6 

105.7 

104.9 

98.8 

97.1 

94.1 

99.3 

101.8 

99.4 

117.6 

80.3 

79.7 

79.8 

79.7 

81.4 

78.5 

117.2 

92.4 

92.3 

92.5 

92.1 

92.5 

92.5 

93.5 

92.5 

91.9 

90.0 

93.2 

93.6 

93.7 

93.7 

90.8 

90.0 

84.8 

94.7 

92.3 

90.0 

105.5 

74.3 

70.5 

67.0 

74.7 

80.8 

76.4 

114.6 

Population  of  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's)  as  defined  in  1970  census 
publications. 

2Data  for  central  cities  refer  to  their  January  1,  1970,  boundaries  and  exclude  areas  annexed  since  1970. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  and  1970  Current  Population 

Survey  data. 
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Table  1-5.  Mobility  Status,  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Marital  Status:  1975  to  1976 


(Movers  as  percent  of  population  within  specified  group.  Noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over 
excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Mobility  status,  sex,  and 
marital  status 

Total , 
16  years 
and  over 

16  to  24 
years 

25  to  34 

years 

35  to  44 
years 

45  to  64 
years 

65  years 
and  over 

TOTAL  MOVERS 

Women,  total . 

17.0 

31.7 

25.8 

12.4 

7.7 

5.8 

Never  married . 

19.1 

19.7 

29.7 

16.5 

6.8 

3.2 

Married,  spouse  present . 

16.3 

51.2 

23.1 

10.4 

6.3 

3.9 

Other  marital  status1 . 

16.9 

56.9 

37.0 

21.0 

12.6 

7.2 

Men,  total . 

18.1 

27.2 

30.0 

15.4 

8.3 

5.5 

Never  married . . 

19.5 

18.8 

29.6 

17.3 

8.2 

4.8 

Married,  spouse  present . 

16.3 

58.2 

28.0 

13.2 

7.0 

4.6 

Other  marital  status1 . 

26.6 

48.3 

48.8 

34.6 

18.7 

9.6 

MOVERS  WITHIN  SAME  COUNTY 

Women,  total . 

10.4 

19.5 

15.9 

7.2 

4.7 

3.7 

Never  married . 

11.4 

11.4 

18.8 

10.3 

5.1 

2.4 

Married,  spouse  present . 

9.6 

32.3 

13.7 

5.4 

3.3 

2.2 

Other  marital  status1 . 

11.7 

37.2 

25.7 

15.2 

9.1 

4.7 

Men,  total . 

10.8 

15.9 

18.7 

9.0 

4.7 

3.3 

Never  married . 

11.1 

10.3 

17.6 

11.8 

5.4 

3.3 

Married,  spouse  present . 

9.8 

36.7 

17.5 

7.2 

3.8 

2.6 

Other  marital  status1 . 

16.8 

27.5 

31.2 

23.8 

11.4 

6.1 

MOVERS  TO  DIFFERENT  COUNTY, 

SAME  STATE 

Women,  total . 

3.3 

6.3 

5.1 

2.4 

1.5 

1.1 

Never  married . 

4.1 

4.5 

5.9 

4.3 

0.6 

0.2 

Married,  spouse  present . 

3.3 

9.3 

4.8 

2.1 

1.5 

0.9 

Other  marital  status1 . 

2.7 

9.5 

6.0 

3.3 

1.8 

1.3 

Men,  total . 

3.5 

5.3 

5.8 

2.7 

1.8 

1.2 

Never  married . 

3.9 

3.9 

5.5 

3.7 

1.2 

1.0 

Married,  spouse  present . 

3.3 

10.8 

5.6 

2.5 

1.6 

1.1 

Other  marital  status1 . 

4.5 

8.0 

8.8 

4.4 

3.7 

1.5 

MOVERS  TO  DIFFERENT  STATE 

Women,  total . 

2.8 

5.0 

4.3 

2.3 

1.3 

0.9 

Never  married . 

2.9 

3.0 

4.6 

0.9 

1.0 

0.4 

Married,  spouse  present . 

2.9 

8.2 

4.1 

2.4 

1.3 

0.7 

Other  marital  status1 . 

2.3 

9.1 

5.2 

2.2 

1.4 

1.1 

Men,  total . 

3.1 

4.8 

4.5 

3.1 

1.5 

1.0 

Never  married . 

3.5 

3.5 

5.3 

1.8 

1.2 

- 

Married,  spouse  present . 

2.7 

9.2 

3.9 

3.0 

1.3 

0.8 

Other  marital  status1 . 

4.8 

11.5 

7.8 

5.8 

3.3 

2.0 

1  Includes  widowed,  divorced,  and  married,  spouse  absent. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 

No.  305. 
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Chapter  2 

Longevity,  Mortality, 
and  Health 


Life  expectancy.  Progress  in  achieving  greater  longevity  may 
be  shown  by  changes  in  life  expectancy  at  birth,  a  measure 
which  represents  the  average  number  of  years  a  newborn 
child  may  expect  to  live  according  to  the  death  rates  for  a 
given  year  or  period. 

The  difference  between  women  and  men  in  life  expect¬ 
ancy  at  birth  has  remained  constant  in  the  1970's  (table  2-1). 
In  1976,  as  in  1970,  women  could  expect  to  live  7.7  years 
longer,  on  the  average,  than  men,  because  both  sexes  re¬ 
corded  a  gain  of  1.9  years  in  their  average  length  of  life  over 
the  6-year  period.  Life  expectancy  for  women  rose  from 
74.8  years  in  1970  to  76.7  years  in  1976,  while  life  expect¬ 
ancy  for  men  rose  from  67.1  to  69.0  years.  In  the  year  2000, 
according  to  Bureau  of  the  Census  projections,  the  life 
expectancy  at  birth  of  females  (78.3  years)  would  exceed 
that  of  males  (70.0  years)  by  8.3  years. 

The  sex  differential  in  remaining  years  of  life  expected  at 
age  65  has  widened  since  1970,  and  projections  indicate  that 
it  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  1976,  women  who  had  reached 
age  65  had  an  additional  18.0  years  of  life  remaining,  on  the 
average,  compared  with  13.7  years  remaining  for  men  of  the 
same  age— a  difference  of  4.3  years.  Women  65  years  old 
could  expect  to  live  an  average  of  3.9  years  longer  than  men 
of  the  corresponding  age  in  1970;  by  2000,  women  65  years 
of  age  are  expected  to  outlive  their  male  counterparts  by  4.9 
years. 

Mortality.  Although  the  age-adjusted  mortality  rate  for 
women  dropped  13  percent  between  1970  and  1976,  the  sex 
mortality  ratio  (i.e.,  the  ratio  of  female  to  male  mortality) 
remained  relatively  unchanged  (table  2-2).  In  both  years, 
the  age-adjusted  female  death  rate  was  only  about  56  percent 
of  the  male  death  rate. 

During  the  1970's,  women  have  had  lower  death  rates 
than  men  for  14  of  the  15  leading  causes  of  death  (for  both 
sexes  combined).  Only  for  diabetes  mellitus  has  female  mor¬ 
tality  exceeded  male  mortality.  Even  for  this  cause,  the 
slight  male  advantage  recorded  in  1970  has  diminished,  as 
reflected  in  the  decline  in  the  female-male  mortality  ratio 
from  1 .07  in  1970  to  1 .02  in  1976. 
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In  1976,  the  death  rate  for  women  from  diseases  of  the 
heart,  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  both  sexes,  was  only 
about  one-half  (48  percent)  that  for  men,  and  the  death  rate 
for  women  from  malignant  neoplasms  (cancer),  which  ranked 
second,  was  about  two-thirds  (67  percent)  that  for  men. 

Cancer  and  homicide  are  the  only  leading  causes  of  death 
which  have  increased  for  women  since  1970  (0.6  percent  and 
11  percent,  respectively).  In  1976,  men  continued  to  have  a 
mortality  rate  from  homicide  almost  four  times  as  high  as 
that  of  women.  Mortality  rates  for  women  from  the  other 
two  external  causes  of  death-accidents  and  suicide— were 
approximately  35  percent  of  those  for  men  in  1976. 

Acute  conditions.  In  both  1970  and  1977,  women  experi¬ 
enced  more  acute  illnesses  and  injuries  than  men  (table  2-3). 
After  controlling  for  differences  in  the  age  distributions, 
women  reported  that  they  were  subject  to  about  29  more 
acute  conditions  per  100  persons  in  1977  than  men  (237 
conditions  per  100  women  compared  with  208  conditions 
per  100  men).  For  each  age  group  17  years  and  over,  women 
had  higher  incidence  rates  of  acute  conditions  than  men  in 
1977  and,  for  both  sexes,  the  rates  diminished  with  age. 

Considering  the  five  categories  of  acute  conditions, 
women  had  higher  age-adjusted  incidence  rates  than  men  in 
1977  for  infective  and  parasitic  diseases,  respiratory  condi¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  residual  "all  other"  category  even  when 
deliveries  and  disorders  of  pregnancy  were  excluded.  Only 
for  injuries  did  men  have  higher  incidence  rates  than  women; 
the  rates  for  conditions  of  the  digestive  system  were  nearly 
identical  for  women  and  men. 

Limitation  of  activity.  Although  women  and  men  were 
equally  likely  in  1976  to  report  some  limitation  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities  because  of  chronic  disease  or  impairment,  women 
were  much  less  likely  than  men  to  report  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  carry  on  the  major  activity  of  their  age-sex  group, 
such  as  working,  keeping  house,  or  engaging  in  school  or  pre¬ 
school  activities  (table  2-4).  Overall,  14  percent  of  persons 
of  both  sexes  were  limited  in  activity  to  some  degree  as  a 
direct  result  of  one  or  more  chronic  conditions;  however, 
only  about  2  percent  of  women,  as  compared  with  approxi¬ 
mately  5  percent  of  men,  were  no  longer  able  to  perform 
what  was  considered  to  be  their  major  activity. 

For  both  sexes,  the  proportions  of  persons  with  any  limi¬ 
tation  of  activity,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  those  who 
were  unable  to  carry  on  their  major  activity  because  of  a 
chronic  condition,  rose  with  advancing  age,  reflecting  the  in¬ 
creased  frequency,  complexity,  and  chronicity  of  conditions 
associated  with  aging. 

For  each  age  group  in  1976,  men  were  more  likely  than 
women  to  be  unable  to  pursue  their  major  activity  because 
of  chronic  conditions,  and,  as  age  increased,  the  discrepancy 
between  the  sexes  widened.  Inability  to  perform  major  ac¬ 
tivity  was  reported  by  1 .0  percent  of  men  and  0.4  percent 


of  women  under  45  years  old;  among  persons  65  years  and 
over,  30  percent  of  men  were  unable  to  carry  on  their  major 
activity,  compared  with  9  percent  of  women. 

The  reported  differences  between  women  and  men  with 
regard  to  inability  to  carry  on  major  activity  from  a  chronic 
condition  may  reflect,  in  part,  sex  differentials  in  occupa¬ 
tional  roles  and,  also,  the  classification  procedure  of  the 
Health  Interview  Survey  (HIS).  Men  may  have  more  strenuous 
or  hazardous  occupations  than  women,  so  that  a  given 
chronic  condition  may  cause  men  to  curtail  their  job  per¬ 
formance  more  often  than  women.  In  addition,  the  HIS,  on 
which  these  data  are  based,  classifies  persons  as  unable  to 
carry  on  their  major  activity  according  to  their  age-sex 
group,  for  example,  if  housewives  cannot  do  housework, 
or  if  workers  (women  or  men)  cannot  work  at  a  job  or 
business.  Thus,  women,  especially  those  at  the  older  ages 
when  the  sex  differentials  are  greatest,  may  be  more  able  to 
alter  their  major  activity  status  (for  example,  from  employed 
worker  to  housewife)  to  accommodate  a  chronic  condition. 

Among  women  with  activity  limitation  in  1976,  arthritis 
and  rheumatism  ranked  as  the  leading  chronic  condition 
causing  limitation  of  activity,  followed  by  heart  conditions 
and  hypertension.  Heart  conditions,  arthritis  and  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  impairments  (except  paralysis)  of  back  or  spine 
were  the  three  leading  chronic  conditions  causing  activity 
limitation  among  men. 

Disability.  Several  measures  of  disability  which  are  used  to 
describe  how  acute  and  chronic  conditions  affect  the  ordin¬ 
ary  activities  of  women  and  men  are  presented  in  table  2-5 
and  figure  2-1. 1  These  data  indicate  that  women  had  more 
restricted-activity  days,  bed-disability  days,  and  work-loss 
days  than  men  in  1977.  Specifically,  women  reported  19.6 
days  of  restricted  activity  per  person  during  the  year  as  a 
result  of  acute  or  chronic  illness.  Included  in  these  19.6 
days  were  an  average  of  7.9  days  spent  in  bed.  In  contrast, 
men  reported  15.8  restricted-activity  days  and  5.8  bed- 
disability  days  per  person.  Currently  employed  women  17 
years  old  and  over  lost  5.3  days  per  person  from  work  be¬ 
cause  of  illness  or  injury  in  1977,  compared  with  an  average 
work  loss  of  4.7  days  for  their  male  coworkers. 

Utilization  of  medical  and  dental  services.  In  1977,  women 
made  1 .2  more  physician  visits  per  person  per  year  than  men 
(5.4  versus  4.2  visits)  (table  2-6).  For  persons  17  to  64  years 
old,  women  had  a  higher  frequency  of  physician  consulta¬ 
tions  than  did  men;  for  the  younger  and  older  age  groups 


1  For  the  Health  Interview  Survey,  on  which  the  disability  data 
are  based,  a  day  of  restricted  activity  is  defined  as  one  during  which  a 
person  substantially  reduces  his  or  her  usual  activities  for  the  whole 
day  because  of  illness  or  injury.  Each  day  spent  in  bed  for  all  or  most 
of  the  day  is  also  counted  as  a  day  of  restricted  activity.  Similarly, 
a  work-loss  day,  one  in  which  a  person  did  not  work  at  his  or  her 
job  or  business  for  at  least  one-half  the  normal  workday  because  of  an 
illness  or  injury,  is  also  considered  a  day  of  restricted  activity. 


(under  age  17  and  65  years  and  over),  the  average  number 
of  physician  visits  were  similar  for  both  sexes. 

The  largest  differentials  between  the  sexes  in  number  of 
physician  visits  in  1977  were  for  the  age  categories  between 
17  and  44  years.  Women  made  about  87  percent  more 
physician  visits  than  men  at  ages  17  to  24  and  66  percent 
more  visits  at  ages  25  to  44.  This  disparity  declined  with  in¬ 
creasing  age,  so  that  for  the  age  group  65  years  and  over,  the 
number  of  physician  visits  was  only  about  3  percent  higher 
for  women.  Because  the  major  age-sex  differences  occurred 
approximately  during  the  childbearing  ages  for  women,  it  is 


likely  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  higher  number  of  visits 
for  women  can  be  attributed  to  pregnancy  and  associated 
conditions. 

Women  and  men  alike  averaged  fewer  dental  visits  per 
year  in  1977  than  physician  visits.  The  number  of  dental 
visits  per  person  per  year  in  1977  was  slightly  higher  for 
women  ( 1 .7  visits)  than  for  men  ( 1 .5  visits) . 

A  larger  proportion  of  women  than  men  visited  a  physician 
at  least  once  in  1977  (89  versus  83  percent),  and  women 
had  a  slightly  higher  proportion  than  men  with  at  least  one 
dental  visit  during  the  year  (64  versus  62  percent). 
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FIGURE  2-1. 

Mean  Days  of  Disability  Per  Person,  by  Type  of  Disability,  Sex,  and  Age:  1977 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Vital  and  Health  Statistics, 
Series  10,  No.  126. 


Table  2-1.  Life  Expectancy  at  Selected  Ages,  by  Sex:  1970  to  2000 


Additional  years  of  life  expected) 


(ear  and  sex 

At  birth 

1  year 

15  years 

25  years 

45  years 

65  years 

(0001 

78.3 

78.2 

64.5 

54.8 

35.9 

19.1 

70.0 

70.0 

56.4 

47.3 

29.2 

14.2 

Difference 

(years  ) . 

8.3 

8.2 

8.1 

7.5 

6.7 

4.9 

L976 

76.7 

76.7 

63.1 

53.4 

34.5 

18.0 

69.0 

69.2 

55.7 

46.5 

28.4 

13.7 

Dif fe rence 

(years  ) . 

7.7 

7.5 

7.4 

6.9 

6.1 

4.3 

1974 

75.9 

76.0 

62.4 

52.7 

33.9 

17.5 

68.2 

68.5 

55.0 

45.9 

27.9 

13.4 

Dif fe rence 

(years) . 

7.7 

7.5 

7.4 

6.8 

6.0 

4.1 

1972 

75.1 

75.3 

61.7 

52.1 

33.4 

17.0 

67.4 

67.8 

54.3 

45.3 

27.3 

13.1 

Difference 

(years ) . 

7.7 

7.5 

7.4 

6.8 

6.1 

3.9 

1970 

74.8 

75.1 

61.6 

51.9 

33.3 

17.0 

67.1 

67.7 

54.2 

45.2 

27.3 

13.1 

Difference 

(years ) . 

7.7 

7.4 

7.4 

6.7 

6.0 

3.9 

Estimates  for  2000  are  based  on  a  linear  interpolation  of  the  1976  and  2050  estimates  used  in  the 
national  population  projections  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25, 

No.  704,  and  unpublished  data;  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report,  Vol.  26,  No.  12,  and  Vol.  24,  No.  11;  and  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1972  and  1970,  Vol.  II.  "Mortality." 
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Table  2-2.  Age-Adjusted  Female  Death  Rates  and  Sex  Mortality  Ratios  for  the  15  Leading  Causes  of  Death: 

1970  to  1976 

(Refers  only  to  resident  deaths  occurring  within  the  United  States.  Excludes  fetal  deaths.  Based  on  age- 
specific  death  rates  per  100,000  estimated  midyear  population  in  specified  group.  Computed  by  the  direct 
method,  using  as  the  standard  population  the  age  distribution  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
as  enumerated  in  1940.  Leading  causes  of  death  are  for  the  total  population  as  of  1976) 


Cause  of  death 

1976 

1974 

1972 

1970 

ALL  CAUSES 

Female  age-adjusted  rate . 

462.9 

492.9 

520.0 

532.5 

Age-adjusted  ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.56 

0.56 

0.56 

0.57 

LEADING  CAUSES 

Diseases  of  the  heart . 

147.1 

159.2 

171.6 

175.2 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.48 

0.49 

0.50 

0.50 

Malignant  neoplasms . 

109.4 

109.2 

108.8 

108.8 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.67 

0.67 

0.68 

0.69 

Cerebrovascular  diseases . 

47.3 

54.9 

59.1 

60.8 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.83 

0.83 

0.81 

0.83 

Acc  idents . 

22.7 

23.8 

28.0 

28.2 

Ratio:  women /men1 . . 

0.35 

0.34 

0.36 

0.35 

Influenza  an  1  pneumonia . 

13.2 

12.8 

15.6 

16.7 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.57 

) .  57 

0.57 

0.58 

Diabetes  mellitus . 

11.1 

12.7 

13.9 

14.4 

Ratio:  women/mon1 . 

1.02 

1.04 

1.05 

1.07 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver . 

8.7 

9.7 

9.6 

9.8 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.46 

0.47 

0.46 

0.49 

Arter ioscleros is . 

5.8 

6.9 

7.4 

7.5 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.79 

0.80 

0.80 

0.79 

Suic  ide . 

6.6 

6.7 

6.9 

6.8 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.36 

0.37 

0.39 

0.39 

Certain  causes  of  mortality  in  early  infancy... 

11.0 

12.6 

13.4 

16.1 

Ratio:  women /men1 . 

0.79 

0.76 

0.74 

0.74 

Bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  asthma . 

4.0 

4.3 

4.8 

4.8 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.30 

0.27 

0.25 

0.24 

Homic  ide . 

4.1 

4.6 

4.0 

3.7 

Ratio:  women /men 1 . 

0.27 

0.27 

0.24 

0.25 

Congenital  anomalies . 

6.1 

6.2 

6.4 

7.2 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.91 

0.86 

0.88 

0.90 

Nephritis  and  nephrosis . 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

2.9 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.66 

0.69 

0.67 

0.67 

Peptic  ulcer . 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.9 

Ratio:  .  women/men1 . 

0.42 

0.42 

0.36 

0.39 

^atio  of  age-adjusted  rates. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 

Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report.  Vol.  26,  No.  12,  and  Vol.  24,  No.  11;  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United 
States ,  1972  and  1970 .  Vol .  II,  "Mortality";  and  unpublished  1974,  1972,  and  1970  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  data. 
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Table  2-3.  Incidence  Rates  for  Acute  Conditions,  by  Type  of  Condition,  Age,  and  Sex:  1977  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands .  Rate  is  number  of  conditions  per  100  persons  in  specified  group.  Excludes  conditions 
involving  neither  restricted  activity  nor  medical  attention.  Civilian  noninst itutional  population.  For 
meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Sex  and  selected  condition 


Total  women . 

Rate  for-- 

All  acute  conditions . 

Infective  and  parasitic  diseases . 

Respiratory  conditions . 

Digestive  system  conditions . 

Injuries . 

All  other  acute  conditions . 

Deliveries  and  disorders  of  pregnancy 
and  the  puerperium . 

Tota 1  men . 


Rate  for-- 

All  acute  conditions . 

Infective  and  parasitic  diseases 

Respiratory  conditions . 

Digestive  system  conditions . 

Injuries . 

All  other  acute  conditions . 


Sex  and  selected  condition 


Total  women . 

Rate  for — 

All  acute  conditions . 

Infective  and  parasitic  diseases . 

Respiratory  conditions . 

Digestive  system  conditions . 

Injuries . 

All  other  acute  conditions . 

Deliveries  and  disorders  of  pregnancy 
and  the  puerperium . 

Total  men . 

Rate  for — 

All  acute  conditions . 

Infective  and  parasitic  diseases . 

Respiratory  conditions . 

Digestive  system  conditions . 

Injuries . 

All  other  acute  conditions . 


1977 

All  ages 

Age  adjusted1 

Unadjusted 

years 

years 

and  over 

(X) 

109,374 

29,592 

44,187 

35,594 

236.6 

228.4 

324.9 

234.9 

140.2 

30.9 

29.2 

48.9 

26.8 

15.9 

119.0 

114.2 

170.4 

114.5 

67.0 

12.7 

12.2 

18.3 

12.0 

7.3 

29.1 

28.9 

31.8 

31.4 

23.2 

44.9 

44.0 

55.6 

50.1 

26.8 

3.5 

3.8 

0.3 

9.3 

- 

(X) 

101,988 

30,780 

41,461 

29,747 

208.4 

205.5 

305.5 

196.0 

115.1 

26.5 

25.6 

48.5 

19.2 

10.9 

104.8 

103.3 

151.8 

98.8 

59.5 

12.0 

11.7 

19.0 

9.8 

6.9 

39.9 

40.3 

47.5 

49.3 

20.2 

25.1 

24.5 

38.5 

18.9 

17.6 

1970 

All  ages 

Under  17 

17  to  44 

45  years 

Age  adjusted1 

Unadjusted 

years 

years 

and  over 

(X) 

102,993 

32,793 

37,904 

32,297 

214.4 

212.2 

289.3 

208.6 

138.0 

24.9 

24.3 

42.2 

22.0 

9.0 

119.9 

118.5 

167.6 

111.9 

76.3 

11.9 

11.8 

15.7 

11.9 

7.7 

22.3 

22.3 

24.2 

22.5 

20.0 

35.5 

35.3 

39.6 

.40.4 

25.0 

(NA) 

3.3 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(X) 

95,555 

33,967 

34,004 

27,584 

193.8 

196.9 

291.3 

176.0 

106.4 

23.9 

24.6 

44.7 

17.0 

9.1 

105.4 

107.1 

157.9 

97.3 

56.7 

10.1 

10.2 

13.8 

9.9 

6.3 

33.2 

33.5 

42.4 

35.0 

20.7 

21.2 

21.5 

32.5 

16.9 

13.6 

1Age-ad justed  by  the  direct  method  to  the  total  1970  civilian  noninstitutional  population. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 

Vital  and  Health  Statistics,  Series  10,  Nos.  125  and  77;  and  unpublished  1977  Health  Interview  Survey  data. 
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Table  2-4.  Persons  With  Limitation  of  Activity  Due  to  Chronic  Conditions  and  the  Four  Leading  Chronic  Conditions 
Causing  Limitation,  by  Age  and  Sex:  1976 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninst itut ional  population) 


Limitation  of  activity,  chronic  condition,  and  sex 

All 

ages 

Under  45 
years 

45  to  64 
years 

65  years 
and  over 

LIMITATION  OF  ACTIVITY 

Total  women . 

109,018 

73,562 

22,620 

12,837 

With  limitation  of  activity . 

15, 611 

4,  722 

5,323 

5,566 

Percent  of  total . 

14.3 

6.4 

23.5 

43.4 

Unable  to  carry  on  major  activity1 . 

2,011 

330 

524 

1, 157 

Percent  of  total . 

1.8 

0.4 

2.3 

9.0 

Total  men . 

101, 626 

72,030 

20,633 

8,962 

With  limitation  of  activity . 

14,565 

5,056 

5,  182 

4,326 

Percent  of  total . 

14.3 

7.0 

25.1 

48.3 

Unable  to  carry  on  major  activity1 . 

5,458 

737 

2,-045 

2,676 

Percent  of  total . 

5.4 

1.0 

9.9 

29.9 

LEADING  CHRONIC  CONDITIONS  CAUSING  LIMITATION 

Women  with  limitation  of  activity . 

15,611 

4,722 

5,323 

5,566 

Percent  with — 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism . 

21.7 

7.4 

24.2 

31.6 

Heart  conditions . 

14.8 

5.0 

15.9 

22.0 

Hypertension  without  heart  involvement . 

8.9 

3.6 

11.1 

11.1 

Impairments  (except  paralysis)  of  back  or  spine.. 

7.9 

12.6 

7.9 

3.8 

Men  with  limitation  of  activity . 

14,565 

5,056 

5,  182 

4,326 

Percent  with — 

Heart  conditions . 

16.  7 

3.6 

22.2 

25.3 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism . 

11.4 

3.7 

14.9 

16.3 

Impairments  (except  paralysis)  of  back  or  spine.. 

7.2 

10.3 

8.0 

2.7 

Impairments  (except  paralysis  or  absence) 

of  lower  extremities  and  hips . 

6.7 

9.5 

6.3 

4.0 

1Major  activity  refers  to  ability  to  work,  keep  house,  or  engage  in  school  or  preschool  activities. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 

Vital  and  Health  Statistics,  Series  10,  No.  119;  and  unpublished  1976  Health  Interview  Survey  data. 
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Table  2-5.  Mean  Days  of  Disability  Per  Person,  by  Type  of  Disability,  Sex,  and  Age:  1977 


(Civilian  noninstitut ional  population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Sex  and  age 

Total 

persons 
( thousands) 

Restricted- 
activity 
days  per  person 

Bed-disability 
days  per  person 

Work-loss  days 
per  person1 

Women,  all  ages . 

109,769 

19.6 

7.9 

5.3 

Under  17  years . 

29,362 

11.4 

5.3 

(X) 

17  to  24  years . 

16,107 

12.5 

5.6 

4.5 

25  to  44  years . 

28,573 

17.9 

7.4 

5.2 

45  to  64  years . 

22,657 

26.5 

9.0 

6 . 4 

65  years  and  over . 

13,070 

38.9 

15.8 

(S) 

Men,  all  ages . 

102,384 

15.8 

5.8 

4.7 

Under  17  years . 

30,547 

11.1 

5.1 

(X) 

17  to  24  years . 

15,233 

10.5 

3.4 

4. 1 

25  to  44  years . 

26,707 

13.5 

4.3 

4.4 

45  to  64  years . 

20,700 

22.0 

7.2 

5.5 

65  years  and  over . 

9,197 

33.0 

12.7 

5.0 

S  Figure  does  not  meet  standards  of  reliability  or  precision  (has  more  than  30  percent  relative  standard 
error) . 


1Work-loss  days  reported  for  currently  employed  persons  17  years  old  and  over. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 

Vital  and  Health  Statistics,  Series  10,  No.  126. 
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Table  2-6.  Time  Interval  Since  Last  Physician  and  Dental  Visit,  and  Visits  Per  Person  Per  Year,  by 
Sex  and  Age :  1977 


(Civilian  noninstitut ional  population) 


Total 
persons 1 
( thousands) 

Time  interval  since  last  visit 

Average 

visits 

per  person 

per  year 

Type  of  visit,  sex,  and  age 

Total 

Under  6 
months 

6  months 
to  1  year 

Over 

1  year 

PHYSICIAN  VISIT 

Women,  all  ages . 

109,769 

100.0 

63.5 

25.6 

10.1 

5.4 

Under  17  years . 

29,362 

100.0 

56.5 

32.0 

10.3 

4.0 

17  to  24  years . 

16,107 

100.0 

67.1 

25.0 

7.1 

5.6 

25  to  44  years . 

28,573 

100.0 

64.9 

26.3 

8.2 

5.8 

45  to  64  years . 

22,657 

100.0 

63.6 

22.5 

13.2 

5.9 

65  years  and  over . 

13,070 

100.0 

71.4 

16.0 

12.2 

6.6 

Men,  all  ages . 

102,384 

100.0 

53.6 

29.6 

15.6 

4.2 

Under  17  years . 

30,547 

100.0 

57.2 

31.8 

9.8 

4.2 

17  to  24  years . 

15,233 

100.0 

47.7 

33.7 

16.9 

3.0 

25  to  44  years . 

26,707 

100.0 

46.5 

32.7 

19.5 

3.5 

45  to  64  years . 

20,700 

100.0 

55.5 

25.0 

18.6 

4.8 

65  years  and  over . 

9,197 

100.0 

67.9 

16.5 

14.8 

6.4 

DENTAL  VISIT 

Women,  all  ages . 

109,769 

100.0 

36.9 

27.1 

26.4 

1.7 

Under  17  years . 

29,362 

100.0 

37.2 

25.0 

7.5 

1.6 

17  to  24  years . 

16,107 

100.0 

41.2 

34.5 

20.4 

1.9 

25  to  44  years . 

28,573 

100.0 

39.9 

32.5 

25.8 

1.8 

45  to  64  years . 

22,657 

100.0 

37.2 

24.3 

37.2 

1.9 

65  years  and  over . 

13,070 

100.0 

24.1 

15.8 

58.9 

1.3 

Men,  all  ages . 

102,384 

100.0 

34.3 

27.3 

27.2 

1.5 

Under  17  years . 

30,547 

100.0 

36.1 

25.0 

8.8 

1.4 

17  to  24  years . 

15,233 

100.0 

34.2 

35.4 

24.4 

1.4 

25  to  44  years . 

26,707 

100.0 

35.5 

31.4 

30.3 

1.6 

45  to  64  years . 

20,700 

100.0 

35.3 

24.6 

38. 1 

1.6 

65  years  and  over . 

9,197 

100.0 

22.8 

15.6 

59.9 

1.3 

includes  the  small  number  of  persons  who  reported  that  they  had  never  visited  a  physician  or  dentist  or 
that  the  timing  of  the  last  visit  was  unknown,  not  shown  separately. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 

Vital  and  Health  Statistics,  Series  10,  No.  126. 
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Chapter  3 

Marital  Status, 

Living  Arrangements, 
and  Housing 
Characteristics 


Marital  status.  The  statistics  on  the  marital  status  and  living 
arrangements  of  women  reflect  the  current  trend  toward 
"singleness”  (those  persons  not  currently  married).  The 
3-year  average  divorce  rate  has  been  climbing  steadily  during 
the  last  decade,  while  the  rates  of  first  marriage  and  remar¬ 
riage  have  been  falling  (table  3-1).  Between  1970  and  1978, 
the  estimated  median  age  at  first  marriage  increased  by  1 
full  year  for  both  women  and  men,  from  20.8  to  21 .8  years 
for  women  and  from  23.2  to  24.2  years  for  men  (table  3-2). 
Although  most  people  do  marry  eventually,  the  urgency  to 
marry  at  prescribed  ages  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  past.  As 
young  adults,  women  apparently  are  placing  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  formerly  on  pursuing  an  education,  establishing 
a  career,  and  becoming  economically  independent  before 
marrying,  or  instead  of  marrying  at  all. 

A  comparison  of  the  marital  status  of  women  14  years 
old  and  over  in  1970  with  women  of  the  same  age  in  1978 
shows  that  there  was  a  much  greater  increase  of  never- 
married  and  divorced  women  than  of  those  married  and 
living  with  a  husband  (table  3-3).  The  number  of  women 
25  to  34  years  old  who  had  not  yet  married  rose  by  1 1 1 
percent  between  1970  and  1978,  but  the  number  of  women 
35  years  and  over  who  had  not  married  showed  no  signifi¬ 
cant  change.  The  number  of  currently  divorced  women 
increased  markedly  in  every  age  group,  particularly  for  those 
age  25  to  34  (170  percent).  Meanwhile,  the  number  of 
women  25  to  34  who  were  married  and  living  with  a  husband 
increased  by  only  17  percent.  Much  of  the  large  increase  in 
never-married  and  divorced  women  in  this  age  group  is  a 
consequence  of  the  baby  boom  as  well  as  changes  in  marital 
life  styles.  Likewise,  men  have  shown  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  divorced  and  never  married. 

The  liberalization  of  divorce  laws  and  a  growing  societal 
acceptance  of  divorce  and  of  remaining  unmarried  have  con¬ 
tributed  and  probably  will  continue  to  contribute  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  "singleness." 
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Living  arrangements.  Changes  in  marital  status  have  en¬ 
gendered  changes  in  living  arrangements  (table  34  and 
figure  3-1).  Married-couple  households  have  increased  by 
only  6  percent  since  1970,  and  they  have  actually  declined 
as  a  proportion  of  all  households.  In  1 978,  most  households 
in  which  there  was  no  spouse  present  were  maintained  by  a 
woman  (19.3  million  for  women  versus  9.4  million  for  men). 
More  than  one-half  (54  percent)  of  these  women  lived  alone, 
42  percent  maintained  a  family  (of  which  6  in  10  contained 
own  children  under  18),  and  the  remaining  5  percent  shared 
their  homes  only  with  persons  who  were  unrelated  to  them. 
In  contrast,  among  male  householders  with  no  wife  present, 
more  than  two-thirds  (68  percent)  lived  alone,  while  equal 
proportions  either  maintained  a  family  (only  one-third  of 
which  contained  own  children  under  18)  or  shared  their 
quarters  with  nonrelatives  only  (17  percent  and  16  percent, 
respectively). 

Since  1970,  there  has  been  a  greater  acceleration  in  the 
number  of  women  maintaining  a  family  household  with  no 
spouse  present  (46  percent)  than  in  the  comparable  group 
of  men  (27  percent).  However,  the  converse  was  true  for 
those  maintaining  nonfamily  households.  The  growth  in  the 
number  of  nonfamily  households  maintained  by  men  (92 
percent)  was  about  twice  that  of  nonfamily  households 
maintained  by  women  (43  percent).  Most  of  the  increase  in 
male  nonfamily  householders  resulted  from  a  tripling  in  the 
number  of  men  under  35  years  old  who  were  living  en¬ 
tirely  alone. 

Housing  characteristics.  In  1976,  most  women  resided  in 
housing  units  that  they  either  owned  or  were  in  the  process 
of  purchasing  alone  or  with  their  husband  (table  3-5).  Home- 
ownership  rates  varied  considerably,  however,  by  living 
arrangements.  They  were  highest  for  married  couples,  with 
76  percent  either  owning  or  purchasing  the  housing  unit  in 
which  they  resided.  Family  households  maintained  by  a 
woman  with  no  husband  present  owned  or  were  purchasing 
their  housing  unit  less  frequently  (48  percent)  than  either 


married  couples  (76  percent)  or  families  maintained  by  men 
without  a  wife  present  (63  percent).  Women  maintaining 
households  with  no  relatives  present  owned  their  housing 
unit  at  about  the  same  rate  (47  percent)  as  women  with 
relatives  but  no  husband  present;  the  corresponding  rate  was 
only  30  percent  for  households  maintained  by  men  with  no 
relatives  present. 

Women  maintaining  a  family  without  a  husband  present 
not  only  were  less  likely  to  own  their  place  of  residence  than 
men  maintaining  a  family  without  a  wife,  but  they  were  also 
less  likely  to  reside  in  single-family  housing  units.  Fifty- 
nine  percent  of  families  with  a  woman  as  householder  re¬ 
sided  in  single-family  units,  as  compared  with  70  percent  of 
families  maintained  by  men  with  no  wife  present  and  79  per¬ 
cent  of  married-couple  families.  These  differences  reflect, 
among  other  things,  a  positive  relation  between  income  and 
homeownership. 

The  general  indicators  of  housing  conditions  included  in 
table  3-5  suggest  that  differences  between  the  quality  of 
housing  occupied  by  women  and  that  occupied  by  men  were 
minimal  and  varied  primarily  with  regard  to  family  and  non¬ 
family  status.  With  regard  to  the  relative  costs  of  housing, 
however,  the  figures  tell  a  different  story.  A  generally 
accepted  standard  is  that  shelter  costs  should  not  exceed 
approximately  one-fourth  of  a  household's  income.  In  1976, 
about  22  percent  of  owner  married  couples  paid  one-fourth 
or  more  of  their  incomes  for  shelter,  while  the  correspond¬ 
ing  proportions  for  "no  spouse”  families  were  57  percent 
for  women  and  30  percent  for  men.  The  percentages  for 
women  in  nonfamily  households  were  similarly  large  rela¬ 
tive  to  those  for  men-64  percent  of  female  nonfamily 
owners  and  67  percent  of  female  nonfamily  renters  paid 
one-fourth  or  more  of  their  incomes  for  housing;  the  corres¬ 
ponding  figures  for  men  were  40  percent  and  44  percent, 
respectively.  In  fact,  20  percent  of  female  owners  in  non¬ 
family  households  paid  50  percent  or  more  of  their  incomes 
for  housing,  and  46  percent  who  were  renters  paid  35  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  their  incomes  for  housing  costs  alone. 


IGURE  3-1. 

ige  Distribution  of  Persons  Living  Alone,  by  Sex:  1970  and  1978 

ersons  14  years  and  over) 


Women 
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70 


14  to  24  25  to  34  35  to  54  55  years 

years  years  years  and  over 


Age 


Percent  Men 


Age 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  No.  338;  and  unpublished 
1970  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  3-1.  Number  and  Rate  of  First  Marriages,  Divorces,  and  Remarriages  for  Women:  3-Year 
Averages,  1921  to  1977 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninst itut ional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks) 


First  marriages 

Divorces 

Remarr 

iages 

Period 

Number 

Rate1 

Number 

Rate2 

Number 

Rate3 

1921-23 . 

1Q?4 -?6T . 

990 

992 

99 

95 

158 

177 

10 

11 

186 

200 

98 

99 
8A 

1Q27  ?9  . 

1,025 

9A 

201 

12 

181 

193D-3? 

919 

81 

183 

10 

138 

61 

1933-35 

1,081 

92 

196 

11 

162 

69 

lQ3ft-3ft . 

1,183 

98 

2A3 

13 

201 

83 

103 

1939-41  . 

1,312 

106 

269 

1A 

2  5A 

l 94? -44 . 

1.2A7 

108 

360 

17 

35A 

139 

194S-47  . 

1.5A0 

1A3 

526 

2A 

A25 

163 

1948  SO . 

1,326 

13A 

397 

17 

360 

135 

IQ  S1-S3 . 

1,190 

122 

388 

16 

370 

136 

19  S4-S6 . 

1,182 

120 

379 

15 

353 

129 

129 

119 

1 q  S7-S9 . 

1,128 

112 

381 

15 

359 

19^0-6? . 

1,205 

112 

A0  7 

16 

3A5 

1963-6  S . 

1,311 

109 

A52 

17 

A15 

1A3 

166 

152 

1966-68 . 

1.AA0 

107 

535 

20 

511 

IQ  69  —  7 1  . 

1.6A9 

109 

702 

26 

515 

1972  74 . 

1,662 

103 

907 

32 

601 

151 

13A 

1975-77 . 

1,508 

85 

1,070 

37 

6A6 

1First  marriages  per  1,000  single  women  1A  to  AA  years  old. 

2Divorces  per  1,000  married  women  1A  to  AA  years  old. 

3 Remarriages  per  1,000  widowed  and  divorced  women  1A  to  5A  years  old. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

P-20,  Nos.  323,  306,  and  287;  and  U.S. 
Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Reports,  (PHS) 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  58,  and  Series 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
79-1120,  Vol .  28,  Nos.  A  and  2. 


Table  3-2.  Median  Age  at  First  Marriage,  by  Sex:  Selected  Years,  1890  to  1978 

(Non institutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks) 


Year 


1978. 

1975. 

1970. 

1965. 

1960. 

1955. 

1950. 


Women 

Men1 

Year 

21.8 

2A.2 

19A7 . . 

21.1 

23.5 

19A0 . . 

20.8 

23.2 

1930. . 

20.6 

22.8 

1920.  . 

20.3 

22.8 

1910. . 

20.2 

22.6 

1900. . 

20.3 

22.8 

1890. . 

Women 

Men1 

20.5 

23.7 

21.5 

2A.3 

21.3 

2A.3 

21.2 

2A.6 

21.6 

25.1 

21.9 

25.9 

22.0 

26.1 

iFim.res  for  19A7  to  1978  are  based  on  Current  Population  survey  oaia  Suppi«iCu«u  " 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20 
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Table  3-3.  Marital  Status,  by  Age  and  Sex:  1978,  1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Nonins titutiona 1  population  14  years  and  over  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in 
barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Year  and  age 

Women 

Total1 

Married , 
husband 
present 

W idowed 

Divorced 

Number 

Percent 

marr ied 

1978 

Total,  14  years  and  over . 

87,399 

100.0 

23.9 

54.8 

11.6 

6.0 

14  to  24  years . 

22,302 

100.0 

72.1 

23.5 

0.1 

1.8 

25  to  34  years . 

16,857 

100.0 

13.5 

71.5 

0.6 

9.2 

35  to  64  years . 

34,942 

100.0 

4.9 

73.7 

8.9 

8.3 

65  years  and  over . 

13,298 

100.0 

6.2 

36.7 

52.0 

3.2 

1975 

Total,  14  years  and  over . 

83,599 

100.0 

22.8 

56.9 

12.1 

4.8 

14  to  24  years . 

21,738 

100.0 

68.9 

26.6 

0.1 

1.6 

25  to  34  years . 

15,316 

100.0 

10.9 

76.2 

0.7 

6.8 

35  to  64  years . 

34,140 

100.0 

4.8 

74.5 

10.1 

6.6 

65  years  and  over . 

12,405 

100.0 

5.8 

37.6 

52.5 

2.6 

1970 

Total,  14  years  and  over . 

77,766 

100.0 

22.1 

58.4 

12.5 

3.5 

14  to  24  years . 

19,841 

100.0 

67.2 

28.5 

0.1 

1.0 

25  to  34  years . 

12,670 

100.0 

8.5 

81.6 

0.5 

4.5 

35  to  64  years . 

33,715 

100.0 

5.5 

75.6 

10.0 

4.9 

65  years  and  over . 

11,539 

100.0 

7.7 

33.9 

54.4 

2.3 

PERCENT  CHANGE :  1970-782 

Total,  14  years  and  over . 

12.4 

(X) 

21.7 

5.6 

4.2 

93.5 

14  to  24  years . 

12.4 

(X) 

20.5 

-7.4 

(B) 

88.5 

25  to  34  years . 

33.0 

(X) 

110.9 

16.6 

(B) 

170.1 

35  to  64  years . 

3.6 

(X) 

-8.5 

1.0 

-7.7 

73.6 

65  years  and  over . 

15.2 

(X) 

-6.4 

25.0 

10.2 

58.2 

Men 

Year  and  age 

Total1 

Married , 

Number 

Percent 

married 

present 

W  idowed 

Divorced 

1978 

Total,  14  years  and  over . 

79,863 

100.0 

30.6 

60.0 

2.3 

4.2 

14  to  24  years . 

21,941 

100.0 

83.9 

14.0 

- 

0.9 

25  to  34  years . 

16,263 

100.0 

20.8 

69.3 

0.1 

6.4 

35  to  64  years . 

32,488 

100.0 

7.0 

82.2 

1.6 

5.8 

65  years  and  over . 

9,170 

100.0 

5.4 

74.8 

14.2 

2.9 

1975 

Total,  14  years  and  over . 

76,349 

100.0 

29.5 

62.3 

2.4 

3.3 

14  to  24  years . 

21,313 

100.0 

81.6 

16.7 

- 

0.6 

25  to  34  years . 

14,776 

100.0 

17.2 

74.7 

0.1 

4.6 

35  to  64  years . 

31,539 

100.0 

6.9 

83.1 

1.9 

4.8 

65  years  and  over . 

8,722 

100.0 

4.7 

77.3 

13.6 

2.5 

1970 

Total,  14  years  and  over . 

70,559 

100.0 

28.1 

64.3 

2.9 

2.2 

14  to  24  years . 

18,695 

100.0 

80.9 

17.6 

- 

0.4 

25  to  34  years . 

12,191 

100.0 

14.7 

79.9 

0.1 

2.6 

35  to  64  years . 

31,336 

100.0 

7.3 

84.7 

1.9 

3.1 

65  years  and  over . 

8,336 

100.0 

7.5 

69.9 

17.1 

2.3 

PERCENT  CHANGE :  1970-782 

Total,  14  years  and  over . 

13.2 

(X) 

23.3 

5.6 

-9.3 

116.0 

14  to  24  years . 

17.4 

(X) 

21.6 

-6.2 

(B) 

143.6 

25  to  34  years . . . 

33.4 

(X) 

88.7 

15.8 

(B) 

230.0 

35  to  64  years . 

3.7 

(X) 

-4.9 

0.6 

-12.4 

91.7 

65  years  and  over . 

10.0 

(X) 

-20.7 

17.6 

-8.8 

42.3 

1 Includes  married,  spouse  absent,  not  shown  separately. 
2Percent  change  between  absolute  numbers. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  Nos.  338  and  287. 
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Table  3-4.  Householders,  by  Type  of  Household,  Presence  of  Spouse,  Presence  of  Children,  and  Sex: 


1978,  1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning 
of  symbols,  see  text) 


Subject 


Total  married-couple  households . 

With  no  own  children  under  18 . 

With  own  children  under  18 . 

1  own  child  under  18 . 

2  own  children  under  18 . 

3  own  children  under  18 . 

4  or  more  own  children  under  18 . 

Total  householders ,  no  spouse  present 

Family  householders . 

With  no  own  children  under  18 . 

With  own  children  under  18 . 

1  own  child  under  18 . 

2  own  children  under  18 . 

3  own  children  under  18 . 

4  or  more  own  children  under  18 . 

Nonfamily  householders . 

Living  alone . 

14  to  24  years  old . 

23  to  34  years  old . 

35  to  54  years  old . 

55  years  and  over . 

With  nonrelatives  present . 


1978 

1975 

1970 

Percent 

1970 

change , 

-78 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

- v - - 

47,357 

- 

46,951 

- - - V- - 

44,728 

- y - 

5.9 

22,736 

21,786 

19,196 

18 

.4 

24,621 

25,165 

25, 

532 

-3 

.6 

9,049 

8,921 

8,163 

10 

.9 

9,111 

8,639 

8,045 

13 

.3 

4,185 

4,461 

4,883 

-14 

.3 

2,275 

3,143 

4,442 

-48 

.8 

_ A _ 

_ _ A__ - - v 

✓ - ^ 

- \ 

r — - - 

- - N 

r 

1 

r 

19,298 

9,375 

16,772 

7,397 

13,382 

5,291 

44.2 

77.2 

8,037 

1,564 

7,127 

1,485 

5,500 

1,228 

46.1 

27.4 

3,006 

1,040 

2,826 

1,007 

2,642 

887 

13.8 

17.2 

5,031 

524 

4,301 

478 

2,858 

341 

76.0 

53.7 

2,161 

297 

1,740 

228 

1,008 

179 

114.4 

65.9- 

1,530 

156 

1,221 

149 

810 

87 

88.9 

79.3 

773 

45 

662 

54 

489 

33 

58.1 

(B) 

568 

26 

678 

47 

551 

4'2 

3.1 

(B) 

11,261 

7,811 

9,645 

5,912 

7,883 

4,062 

42.9 

92.3 

10,363 

6,352 

9,021 

4,918 

7,319 

3,532 

41.6 

79.8 

741 

870 

501 

610 

282 

274 

162.8 

217.5 

1,022 

1,675 

736 

1,100 

358 

535 

185.5 

213.1 

1,311 

1 ,550 

1,254 

1,207 

1,103 

911 

18.9 

70.1 

7,290 

2,257 

6,530 

2,001 

5,577 

1,813 

30.7 

24.5 

898 

1,458 

624 

995 

565 

530 

58.9 

175.1 

Source : 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports 


,  Series  P-  20,  Nos.  340  and  291. 
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Table  3-5.  Selected  Housing  Characteristics,  by  Type  of  Household:  1976 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Household  population) 


Family  households 

Nonfamily 

households 

Married -couple 

Other 

female 

Other  male 

Female 

Male 

households 

householder 

householder 

householder 

householder 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Perc  ent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

TENURE 

All  households . 

47,820 

100.0 

7,607 

100.0 

1,676 

100.0 

10,232 

100.0 

6,671 

100.0 

Owner  households . 

36,418 

76.2 

3,635 

47.8 

1,058 

63.1 

4,811 

47.0 

1,983 

29.7 

Renter  households . 

11,402 

23.8 

3,972 

52.2 

619 

36.9 

5,421 

53.0 

4,688 

70.3 

UNITS  IN  STRUCTURE 

All  households . 

47,820 

100.0 

7,607 

100.0 

1,676 

100.0 

10,232 

100.0 

6,671 

100.0 

Single  unit . 

37,636 

78.7 

4,523 

59.4 

1,171 

69.8 

4,782 

46.7 

2,501 

37.5 

2  to  49  units . 

6,941 

14.5 

2,582 

33.9 

383 

22.9 

4,117 

40.3 

3,135 

46.9 

50  or  more  units.. . 

846 

1.8 

233 

3.1 

54 

3.2 

841 

8.2 

632 

9.5 

Mobile  home,  trailer . 

2,398 

5.0 

269 

3.5 

68 

4.1 

491 

4.8 

402 

6.0 

Owner  households . 

36,418 

100.0 

3,635 

100.0 

1,058 

100.0 

4,811 

100.0 

1,983 

100.0 

Single  unit . 

32,737 

89.9 

3,186 

87.6 

925 

87.4 

3,793 

78.8 

1,495 

75.4 

2  to  49  units . 

1,463 

4.1 

234 

6.4 

69 

7.3 

538 

11.1 

200 

10.1 

50  or  more  units . 

159 

0.4 

10 

0.3 

7 

0.7 

61 

1.3 

31 

1.6 

Mobile  home,  trailer . 

2,057 

5.6 

207 

5.7 

47 

4.4 

419 

8.7 

257 

13.0 

Renter  households . 

11,402 

100.0 

3,972 

100.0 

619 

100.0 

5,421 

100.0 

4,688 

100. 0 

Single  unit . 

4,899 

43.0 

1,337 

33.6 

246 

39.7 

989 

18.2 

1,007 

21.5 

2  to  49  units . 

5,476 

48.0 

2,350 

59.2 

305 

49.3 

3,579 

66.0 

2,935 

62.7 

50  or  more  units . 

687 

6.0 

223 

5.6 

47 

7.6 

780 

14.4 

601 

12.8 

Mobile  home,  trailer . 

340 

3.0 

62 

1.6 

21 

3.4 

72 

1.3 

145 

3.1 

HOUSING  QUALITY 

Persons  per  room : 

All  households . 

47,820 

100.0 

7,607 

100.0 

1,676 

100.0 

10,232 

100.0 

6,671 

100.0 

1.00  or  less . 

45,050 

94.2 

7,088 

93.2 

1,590 

94.9 

10,222 

99.9 

6,637 

99.5 

1.01  or  more . 

2,770 

5.8 

518 

6.8 

88 

5.3 

10 

0.1 

34 

0.5 

Plumbing  facilities: 

All  households . 

47,820 

100.0 

7,607 

100.0 

1,676 

100.0 

10,232 

100.0 

6,671 

100.0 

With  all  facilities . 

47,118 

98.5 

7,367 

96.8 

1,584 

94.5 

9,870 

96.5 

6,122 

91.8 

Lacking  some  or  all  plumbing 

facilities . 

702 

1.5 

239 

3.1 

93 

5.5 

362 

3.5 

549 

8.2 

Interior  ceilings  and  walls: 

All  households . 

47,820 

100.0 

7,607 

100.0 

1,676 

100.0 

10,232 

100.0 

6,671 

100.0 

Open  cracks  or  holes: 

No  open  cracks . 

45,765 

95.7 

6,801 

89.4 

1,553 

92.7 

9,661 

94.4 

6 , 146 

92.1 

With  open  cracks . 

1,965 

4.1 

799 

10.5 

120 

7.2 

543 

5.3 

518 

7.8 

Not  reported . 

90 

0.2 

6 

0.1 

4 

0.2 

27 

0.3 

7 

0.1 

SELECTED  HOUSING  COSTS  OF  OWNERS 

AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCOME 

Specified  owner  households.... 

18,350 

100.0 

1,477 

100.0 

368 

100.0 

640 

100.0 

523 

100.0 

Less  than  15  percent . 

6,732 

36.7 

206 

13.9 

117 

31.8 

63 

9.8 

113 

21.6 

15  to  24  percent . 

7,649 

41.7 

437 

29.6 

139 

37.8 

168 

26.3 

203 

38.8 

25  to  49  percent . 

3,440 

18.7 

564 

38.2 

91 

24.7 

279 

43.6 

151 

28.9 

50  percent  or  more . 

529 

2.9 

270 

18.3 

21 

5.7 

130 

20.3 

56 

10.7 

GROSS  RENT  OF  RENTERS  AS  A 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INCOME 

Specified  renter  households... 

10,196 

100.0 

3,815 

100.0 

567 

100.0 

5,091 

100.0 

4,311 

100.0 

Less  than  15  percent . 

3,173 

31.1 

396 

10.4 

177 

31.2 

343 

6.7 

1,007 

23.4 

15  to  24  percent . 

3,788 

37.2 

1,005 

26.3 

200 

35.3 

1,321 

25.9 

1,404 

32.6 

25  to  34  percent . 

1,628 

16.0 

783 

20.5 

82 

14.5 

1,086 

21.3 

722 

16.7 

35  percent  or  more . 

1,607 

15.8 

1,631 

42.8 

108 

19.0 

2,341 

46.0 

1,178 

27.3 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1976  Annual  Housing  Survey  data. 
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Chapter  4 


Fertility 


The  fertility  of  American  women  has  declined  during  the 
1970's,  reaching  a  lower  level  than  the  previous  low  point, 
recorded  during  the  mid-1930's.  The  annual  number  of  live 
births  declined  steadily  from  1970  to  1973,  but  increased 
slightly  beginning  in  1974  (figure  4-1).  Meanwhile,  the  total 
fertility  rate1  declined  between  1970  and  1976,  increasing 
only  in  1977.  The  increase  in  births  for  years  in  which  the 
total  fertility  rate  declined  is  the  result  of  increases  in  the 
number  of  women  of  childbearing  age.  Since  1972,  the 
total  fertility  rate  has  been  below  the  level  required  for  long- 
run  replacement  of  the  population  in  the  absence  of  net 
immigration. 

Children  ever  born.  Data  on  children  ever  born  reflect  the 
recent  pattern  of  fertility  change  (table  4-1),  Women  18  to 
44  years  old  had  borne  an  average  of  1 .9  children  per  woman 
by  1970,  an  average  that  dropped  to  about  1.6  children 
per  woman  in  1978.  Women  20  to  24  years  old  during  the 
1970's  averaged  fewer  than  one  child  per  woman;  these 
women  had  an  average  of  0.7  children  per  woman  in  1970 
and  about  0.6  children  per  woman  in  both  1976  and  1978. 
Women  35  to  39  years  old,  nearing  the  end  of  their  reproduc¬ 
tive  years,  had  borne  about  3.0  children  per  woman  in  1970; 
by  1978  women  of  this  age  averaged  about  2.7  children  per 
woman.  The  decline  between  1970  and  1978  in  the  number 
of  children  ever  born  primarily  reflects  the  fertility  behavior 
of  married  women,  since  most  births  occur  within  marriage. 
Although  the  number  of  children  ever  born  to  married 
women  15  to  44  years  old  declined  from  about  2.4  children 
per  woman  in  1970  to  approximately  2.0  children  per 
woman  in  1978,  the  reverse  was  true  for  never-married 
women.  As  seen  in  table  4-1,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in 
the  average  number  of  children  ever  born  to  never-married 
women  18  to  44  years  old  between  1970  and  1978.  This  up¬ 
turn  parallels  recent  increases  in  out-of-wedlock  births  in 
the  United  States.2 


'The  total  fertility  rate  for  a  given  year  shows  how  many  births 
a  group  of  1 ,000  women  would  have  by  the  end  of  their  childbearing 
period,  if  during  their  entire  reproductive  period  they  were  to  exper¬ 
ience  the  age-specific  birth  rates  for  that  given  year. 

2  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report,  Vol.  27, 
No.  11  (February  1  979  supplement). 
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The  number  of  children  ever  born  per  woman  varies  by 
age  at  first  marriage  and  by  selected  socioeconomic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  woman.  For  each  age  group,  the  number  of 
children  ever  born  is  inversely  related  to  the  woman's  age  at 
first  marriage  (table  4-2).  Among  women  40  to  44  years  old 
in  1978,  those  who  had  married  between  14  and  17  years  of 
age  had  an  average  of  3.9  children  per  woman,  whereas  those 
women  marrying  between  30  and  34  years  of  age  averaged 
only  1.8  children  each. 

Higher  educational  attainment  and  participation  in  the 
labor  force  are  also  associated  with  lower  levels  of  fertility. 
In  general,  as  a  woman's  educational  level  rises,  the  number 
of  children  ever  born  to  her  declines.  Women  35  to  39  years 
old  who  had  completed  fewer  than  8  years  of  elementary 
school  had  borne  an  average  of  3.8  children  each  as  of  1978, 
compared  with  2.1  children  per  woman  for  those  with  4  or 
more  years  of  college.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
decline  during  the  1970's  in  the  average  number  of  children 
ever  born  per  woman  has  paralleled  recent  trends  toward 
delayed  marriage,  higher  educational  attainment,  and  greater 
labor  force  activity  among  women. 

Cohort  analysis.  The  proportion  of  women  marrying  and 
having  children  at  early  ages  varies  according  to  the  period 


of  the  woman's  birth.  Among  women  born  from  1930  to 
1944,  whose  years  of  greatest  childbearing  occurred  pri¬ 
marily  during  the  baby  boom,  a  larger  proportion  married 
and  had  their  first  child  by  age  20  than  did  women  born  in 
earlier  or  later  periods  (table  4-3). 3  The  recent  pattern  of 
delayed  marriage  and  childbearing  has  already  had  a  dampen¬ 
ing  effect  on  annual  fertility  rates.  If  this  pattern  persists, 
it  will  certainly  act  to  reduce  completed  family  size  and  to 
lower  the  Nation's  rate  of  population  growth. 

Lifetime  birth  expectations.  Data  on  the  lifetime  birth  ex¬ 
pectations  of  American  women  in  the  1970's  reflect  chang¬ 
ing  attitudes  about  expected  family  size.  Birth  expectations 
of  currently  married  women  18  to  29  years  old  appear  to 
have  stabilized  in  the  1970's  at  slightly  more  than  two  chil¬ 
dren  per  woman  (table  4-4).  Larger  proportions  of  these 
women  in  1978,  than  of  those  in  1971,  expected  to  have 
0  to  2  births.  This  decline  in  lifetime  birth  expectations  re¬ 
flects  changes  in  actual  births  to  date  as  well  as  in  future 
births  expected. 


3The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  women  having  their  first 
child  by  age  20  was  not  statistically  significant  between  the  1930-34 
birth  cohort  and  the  194549  birth  cohort. 
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IGURE  4-1. 

otal  Fertility  Rate  and  Number  of  Live  Births:  1970  to  1978 


Total  fertility  rate  Number  of  births 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Monthly  Vital  Statistics 
Report,  Vol.  27,  No.  1 1  (February  1979  supplement).  Data  for  1978  are  provisional  estimates. 
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Table  4-1.  Children  Ever  Born  Per  1,000  Women  15  to  44  Years  Old,  by  Marital  Status  and  Age 
1978,  1976,  and  1970 


(Civilian  non 


institutional  population  for  1978  and  1976;  resident  population  for  1970) 


Marital  status  and 
age  of  woman 


TOTAL  WOMEN 

Total,  18  to  44  years..., 

18  and  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  39  years . 

40  to  44  years . 


WOMEN  EVER  MARRIED 

Total,  15  to  44  years. 

15  to  17  years . 

Total,  18  to  44  years... 

18  and  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  39  years . 

40  to  44  years . 


NEVER-MARRIED  WOMEN 


18 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 


Total,  18  to  44  years. 

and  19  years . 

to  24  years . 

to  29  years . 

to  34  years . 

to  39  years . 

to  44  years . 


1978 


Number 
of 
women 
( thousands) 


43,555 

4,175 

10,038 

8,989 

7,962 

6,620 

5,771 


32,564 

225 

32,340 

798 

5,200 

7,354 

7,229 

6,262 

5,497 


11,216 

3,377 

4,838 

1,635 

733 

358 

275 


Children 
ever  born 
per  1,000 
women 


1,583 

174 

556 

1,250 

1,990 

2,673 

3,096 


2,040 

578 

2,050 

540 

908 

1,443 

2,135 

2,788 

3,212 


235 

87 

178 

383 

559 

656 

753 


1976 


Number 
of 
women 
( thousands) 


41,605 

4,184 

9,656 

8,861 

7,158 

6,062 

5,684 


31,907 

226 

31,680 

899 

5,470 

7,510 

6,626 

5,720 

5,455 


9,925 

3,286 

4,186 

1,351 

532 

342 

228 


Children 
ever  born 
per  1,000 
women 


1970 


Number 
of 
women 
( thousands) 


1,645 

181 

582 

1,359 

2,158 

2,807 

3,091 


2,082 

389 

2,094 

588 

897 

1,539 

2,291 

2,931 

3,190 


212 
69 
171 
358 
504 
7  25 
7  24 


36,567 

3,642 

8,355 

6,810 

5,869 

5,711 

6,150 


29,054 

272 

28,783 

856 

5,324 

5,982 

5,433 

5,373 

5,815 


7,772 

2,805 

3,031 

828 

436 

337 

335 


Children 
ever  born 
per  1,000 
women 


1,918 

206 

736 

1,790 

2,640 

3,015 

2,952 


2,357 

566 

2,372 

659 

1,064 

1,978 

2,804 

3,167 

3,096 


211 

67 

159 

428 

595 

593 

460 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  Nos.  341  and  308. 
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Table  4-2.  Children  Ever  Born  Per  1,000  Women  Ever  Married,  by  Age  and  Selected 
Socioeconomic  Characteristics:  1978 


(Civilian  noninstitutional  population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Selected  characteristic 

of  woman 

20  to 

24  years 

25  to 

29  years 

30  to 

34  years 

35  to 

39  years 

40  to 

44  years 

Number 

of 

women 

( thou¬ 
sands) 

Children 

ever 

born  per 
1,000 
women 

Number 

of 

women 

( thou¬ 
sands) 

Children 

ever 

born  per 
1,000 
women 

Number 

of 

women 

( thou¬ 
sands) 

Children 

ever 
born  per 
1,000 
women 

Number 

of 

women 

( thou¬ 
sands) 

Children 

ever 
born  per 
1,000 
women 

Number 

of 

women 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Children 

ever 

born  per 
1,000 
women 

\GE  AT  FIRST  MARRIAGE 

14  to  17  years . 

1,161 

1,553 

1,091 

2,317 

1,169 

2,966 

1,292 

3,577 

1,067 

3,892 

^8  and  19  years . 

2,031 

952 

2,233 

1,736 

2,005 

2,429 

1,742 

3,029 

1,542 

3,457 

20  and  21  years . 

1,460 

558 

1,922 

1,307 

1,671 

2,003 

1,319 

2,707 

1,265 

3,127 

22  to  24  years . 

548 

305 

1,589 

880 

1,574 

1,745 

1,066 

2,396 

958 

2,884 

25  to  29  years . . 

(X) 

(X) 

520 

563 

703 

1,294 

586 

1,935 

448 

2,469 

)0  to  34  years . 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

107 

850 

206 

1,126 

143 

1,776 

)5  to  44  years . 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

51 

(B) 

73 

(B) 

IETROPOLITAN-NONMETROPOLITAN 

RESIDENCE 

Total . 

5,200 

908 

7,354 

1,443 

7,229 

2,135 

6,262 

2,788 

5,497 

3,212 

letropolitan  areas . 

3,340 

871 

5,047 

1,380 

4,946 

2,030 

4,211 

2,695 

3,773 

3,165 

In  central  cities . 

1,436 

878 

2,100 

1,398 

1,793 

2,050 

1,512 

2,785 

1,407 

3,156 

Outside  central  cities . 

1,904 

866 

2,948 

1,367 

3,153 

2,019 

2,699 

2,644 

2,366 

3,170 

onmetropolitan  areas . 

1,860 

973 

2,307 

1,579 

2,283 

2,361 

2,051 

2,980 

1,724 

3,316 

'EARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 

’lementary:  0  to  7  years . 

104 

1,913 

183 

2,213 

217 

3,101 

254 

3,760 

314 

4,188 

8  years . 

113 

1,531 

158 

2,405 

184 

3,348 

241 

3,498 

246 

3,931 

igh  school:  1  to  3  years . 

889 

1,541 

780 

2,268 

875 

2,869 

1,009 

3,514 

906 

3,734 

4  years . 

2,729 

867 

3,489 

1,561 

3,304 

2,169 

2,866 

2,705 

2,586 

3,077 

College:  1  to  3  years . 

975 

506 

1,451 

1,172 

1,320 

1,884 

951 

2,462 

824 

2,944 

4  or  more  years... 

391 

302 

1,294 

702 

1,329 

1,490 

941 

2,147 

621 

2,591 

jABOR  FORCE  STATUS 

n  labor  force . 

3,216 

668 

4,297 

1,146 

4,031 

1,888 

3,703 

2,589 

3,452 

3,081 

Employed . 

2,845 

609 

3,998 

1,114 

3,789 

1,855 

3,517 

2,560 

3,269 

3,044 

Unemployed . 

371 

1,113 

299 

1,579 

242 

2,401 

186 

3,124 

184 

3,717 

ot  in  labor  force . 

1,984 

1,297 

3,057 

1,860 

3,199 

2,444 

2,559 

3,076 

2,045 

3,433 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  341;  and 
inpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  4-3.  Marriage  and  Childbearing  at  Early  Ages,  for  Cohorts  of  Women  Born  From 
1920-24  to  1950-54:  1978 


noninstitutional  population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


By  age 

20 

By  age  25 

Year 

woman  was  born 

Number 

of 

women 

(thousands) 

Percent 
married 
by  this  age 

Percent 
having 
first  child 
by  this  age 

Percent 
married 
by  this  age 

Percent 
having 
first  child 
by  this  age 

9,  230 

35.8 

23.0 

(NA) 

(NA) 

8,548 

39.5 

25.1 

80. 5 

A7  9 

6,901 

43.3 

29 . 1 

ol.O 

71  ft 

5,957 

46.5 

29. 1 

83.3 

5,680 

43.5 

25.3 

81. 4 

6,025 

38.8 

22.0 

79.5 

SS  1 

1920 

to 

6,056 

34.3 

18.3 

76. 6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 


of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Table  4-4.  Lifetime  Birth  Expectations  of  Women  18  to  29  Years  Old,  by  Age:  1978,  1975,  and  1971 

(Data  restricted  to  women  reporting  on  birth  expectations.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population) 


Currently  married  women 

Subject 

Total  women, 
1978 1 

1978 

1975 

1971 

WOMEN ,  18  TO  24  YEARS  OLD 

(thousands) . . 

10,541 

4,507 

2,166 

4,743 

4,987 

2,375 

Lifetime  births  expected  per  1,000  women . 

2,033 

Percent  distribution  by  lifetime  births 

expected : 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

12.4 

24.5 

17.8 

54.4 

51  6 

48.8 

jo  .  Z 

23  7 

17.6 

19 . 6 
8.2 

12  3 

9.0 

/  .  u 

WOMEN,  25  TO  29  YEARS  OLD 

( thousands) . . 

7,223 

5,151 

5,163 

4,514 

2,620 

Lifetime  births  expected  per  1,000  wo 

2,060 

2 ,215 

Percent  distribution  by  lifetime  births 

expected: 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. C 
10. C 

24.7 

17 . 6 

50.7 

44.1 

46.5 

27 .( 

19.9 

22.2 

ZJ  .  J 

18  ' 

9.0 

9.5 

1 Includes  women  of  all  marital  classes. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  Nos.  341,  . 

and  277. 
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Chapter  5 

Education 


In  recent  years,  important  changes  in  school  enrollment 
and  educational  attainment  have  narrowed  the  gap  between 
the  educational  achievement  of  women  and  men.  Although 
women  have  traditionally  been  about  as  likely  as  men  to 
complete  high  school,  substantial  differences  remained  in 
the  proportions  of  women  and  men  who  continued  on  to 
college.  As  illustrated  in  figure  5-1,  the  high  school  comple¬ 
tion  rates  of  both  women  and  men  have  risen  steadily  over 
most  of  the  past  50  years,  and  as  indicated  by  the  simil¬ 
arity  of  the  high  school  graduation  rates  of  persons  20  to  30 
years  old,  the  rates  of  both  sexes  have  leveled  off  at  about  80 
to  85  percent  in  recent  years. 

Enrollment.  Between  1970  and  1 978,  the  number  of  women 
1 6  to  34  years  old  enrolled  in  college  increased  by  57  percent, 
compared  with  a  16-percent  increase  for  men,  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  women  throughout  the  various  fields  of  study  be¬ 
came  more  similar  to  that  of  men.  In  the  same  8-year  period, 
the  proportion  of  women  25  to  29  years  old  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  1  or  more  years  of  college  also  increased,  from  27  per¬ 
cent  to  42  percent  (table  5-1).  In  1970,  about  36  percent  of 
women  high  school  graduates  25  to  29  years  old  had  gone  on 
to  complete  at  least  1  year  of  college,  compared  with  about 
47  percent  of  similar  men.  By  1978,  about  49  percent  of 
such  women  had  completed  a  year  or  more  of  college,  com¬ 
pared  with  about  59  percent  of  their  male  counterparts. 

In  1978,  about  4.7  million  women  and  5.1  million  men 
16  to  34  years  old  were  enrolled  in  college  at  all  levels  (table 
5-2).  In  1970,  the  total  number  of  such  women  was  3.0 
million,  while  the  enrollment  of  men  was  about  4.4  million. 
Women's  enrollment  in  graduate  programs  doubled  over  the 
8-year  period,  with  most  of  the  increase  occurring  in  the 
second  and  later  years  of  graduate  school.  Enrollment  of 
men  in  graduate  programs  increased  by  20  percent. 

The  expansion  of  women's  college  enrollment  overall 
(graduate  enrollment  as  well  as  undergraduate)  has  helped 
to  raise  the  number  of  women  per  100  men  in  college  from 
68  in  1970  to  92  in  1978.  In  1970,  about  69  women 
for  every  100  men  were  enrolled  in  2-year  colleges;  by  1978, 
the  number  of  women  enrolled  in  2-year  colleges  was  about 
equal  to  the  number  of  men.  Women  enrolled  in  the  first 
and  second  years  of  4-year  colleges  were  also  as  numerous  as 
men  in  1978,  but  the  number  of  women  per  100  men  in  the 


third  and  fourth  years  of  college  was  only  84,  up  from  62  in 
1970. 

In  graduate  programs,  the  number  of  women  per  100  men 
increased  from  about  47  in  1970  to  about  80  in  1978.  In 
fact,  in  the  first  year  of  graduate  study,  the  number  of 
women  enrolled  was  about  equal  to  the  number  of  men.  The 
number  of  women  enrolled  in  the  second  and  later  years  of 
graduate  study  increased  until  by  1978  it  was  two-thirds  as 
large  as  the  number  of  men.  In  1970,  women's  enrollment 
had  been  less  than  one-third  of  men's  enrollment  in  the 
second  and  later  years  of  graduate  study. 

Educational  attainment.  As  the  number  of  women  enrolled 
in  college  has  increased,  so  has  the  number  of  degrees  earned 
by  women  (table  5-3).  Women  received  about  424,000 
bachelor's  degrees  in  the  1976-77  academic  year,  an  increase 
of  83,000  over  the  1969-70  academic  year;  they  earned 
about  149,000  master's  degrees,  an  increase  of  67,000; 
and  8,000  doctorates,  an  increase  of  4,000.  The  proportions 
of  all  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctoral  degrees  conferred 
on  women  have  also  risen.  In  the  1969-70  academic  year, 
women  received  43  percent  of  the  bachelor's  degrees,  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  master's  degrees,  and  13  percent  of  the  doctoral 
degrees.  In  the  1976-77  academic  year,  the  proportion  of 
degrees  received  by  women  had  jumped  to  46  percent  of 
the  bachelor's,  47  percent  of  the  master's,  and  24  percent  of 
the  doctoral  degrees. 

Women  received  a  majority  of  the  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  conferred  in  certain  fields  of  study.  At  the  bachelor's 
level  in  the  1976-77  academic  year,  for  example,  women 
received  72  percent  of  the  degrees  conferred  in  education, 
76  percent  in  foreign  languages,  and  79  percent  in  the  health 
professions.  At  the  master's  level,  66  percent,  69  percent, 
and  68  percent  of  the  degrees  conferred  in  those  respective 
fields  were  earned  by  women.  In  some  traditionally  male 
fields,  however,  women  still  received  a  small  minority  of  the 


degrees  conferred,  although  the  proportions  of  degrees 
earned  by  women  in  these  fields  increased.  At  the  bachelor's 
level  in  the  1969-70  academic  year,  women  received  28 
percent  of  the  degrees  in  the  biological  sciences,  9  percent 
of  the  degrees  in  business,  and  about  1  percent  of  the  degrees 
in  engineering.  By  the  1976-77  year,  36  percent  of  the 
degrees  in  the  biological  sciences,  23  percent  of  the  degrees 
in  business,  and  5  percent  of  the  degrees  in  engineering 
were  earned  by  women.  At  the  doctorate  level  in  1976-77, 
only  in  foreign  languages  did  women  earn  the  majority  of 
degrees  conferred.  Thus,  women  were  still  overrepresented 
in  certain  fields,  and  even  in  traditionally  female  fields  such 
as  education,  few  women  went  on  to  earn  doctorates  in  the 
1976-77  academic  year. 

Both  women  and  men  25  to  34  years  old  who  had  never 
married  had  higher  levels  of  educational  attainment  in  1978 
than  those  who  were  currently  married,  widowed,  or  di¬ 
vorced  (table  5-4).  Never-married  women  had  achievement 
levels  very  similar  to  those  of  never-married  men,  with  about 
one-third  having  completed  4  or  more  years  of  college.  The 
attainment  levels  of  never-married  women  appeared  to  be 
more  like  the  levels  attained  by  men  than  like  those  of 
women  who  were  of  other  marital  status.  Among  persons 
who  had  ever  married,  18  percent  of  the  women,  compared 
with  26  percent  of  the  men,  had  completed  4  or  more  years 
of  college. 

The  data  in  table  5-5  suggest  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  a  woman's  educational  attainment  and  the  pre¬ 
primary  schooling  of  her  children.  Children  whose  mothers 
had  completed  some  college  were  more  likely  to  be  enrolled 
in  preprimary  programs  than  other  children.  Among  3- 
and  4-year-old  children,  for  example,  about  30  percent  of 
those  whose  mothers  had  completed  high  school  but  did 
not  continue  on  to  college  were  enrolled  in  preprimary 
programs  in  1978,  compared  with  about  48  percent  of 
children  whose  mothers  had  completed  1  to  3  years  of 
college. 
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FIGURE  5-1. 

Percent  of  Persons  20  to  70  Years  Old,  by  Years  of  School  Completed  and  Sex:  1978 


Percent 


Year  person  was  age  18 


1  Data  not  applicable  for  persons  20  to  24  years  old. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  5-1.  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Persons  25  to  29  Years  Old.  by  Sex:  1978, 1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks 
for  1978  and  1975;  total  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  arr 


Years  of  school  completed 


Elementary 
High  school 


College : 


Total,  25  to  29  years  old. 

Percent . 

0  to  8  years . 

1  to  3  years . 

4  years . 

1  to  3  years . 


4  or  more  years. 


Women 


1978 


8,953 

100.0 

4.5 

11.0 

42.6 
21.3 

20.6 


1975 


8,345 

100.0 

5.4 

12.8 

45.7 
17.3 

18.7 


1970 


6,854 
100. 0 
6.7 
19.1 

47.6 

13.7 
12.9 


Men 


1978 


8,650 
100. 0 
4.6 
9.4 
35.0 
25.0 
26.0 


1975 


8,048 

100.0 

6.0 

9.5 

37.2 

22.2 

25.1 


1970 

6,659 

100.0 

8.9 

14.4 

40.4 
16.2 
20.0 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports, 

295  and  207;  and  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  5-2.  College  Enrollment  of  Persons  16  to  34  Years  Old,  by  Level,  Type,  and  Sex:  1978  and  1970 
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rable  5-3.  Degrees  Conferred  by  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States,  by  Selected  Fields  of  Study: 
Academic  Years  1976-77  and  1969-70 


'ear  and  field  of  study 

Bachelor 

's  degree 

Master' 

3  degree 

Doctoral  degree 

Number  of 

women 

receiving 

degree 

Percent 
of  degrees 
received 
by  women 

Number  of 

women 

receiving 

degree 

Percent 
of  degrees 
received 
by  women 

Number  of 

worn  en 

receiving 

degree 

Percent 
of  degrees 
received 
by  women 

976-77  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

All  fields . 

424,004 

46 . 1 

149,381 

47.1 

8,090 

24.3 

iological  sciences . 

19,387 

36.2 

2,396 

33.7 

726 

21.4 

tusiness  and  management . 

35,583 

23.4 

6 , 664 

14.3 

55 

6.3 

ducation . 

103,740 

72.  2 

83, 201 

65.8 

2,769 

34.8 

ngineering . 

2,  218 

4.5 

7  20 

4.4 

73 

2.8 

ine  and  applied  arts . 

25,627 

61.3 

4,425 

51.2 

215 

32.5 

oreign  languages . 

10,573 

75.8 

2,182 

69.3 

387 

51.5 

ealth  professions . 

45,381 

79.2 

8,788 

67.9 

172 

32.0 

hysical  sciences . 

4,501 

20.0 

881 

16.5 

319 

9.5 

ocial  sciences . 

46,131 

39.3 

5,089 

32.9 

835 

22.1 

969-70  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

All  fields . 

341,219 

43.1 

82,667 

39.7 

3,976 

13.3 

iological  sciences . 

10,385 

27.8 

1,825 

31.5 

469 

14.3 

usiness  and  management . 

9,172 

8.7 

749 

3.5 

10 

1.7 

ducation . 

124,106 

75.0 

43,898 

55.3 

1,196 

20.3 

ngineering . 

330 

0.7 

172 

1.1 

24 

0.7 

ine  and  applied  arts . 

20,554 

57.3 

3,691 

47.0 

142 

19.3 

oreign  languages . 

15,496 

73.4 

3,220 

62.7 

290 

33.4 

ealth  professions . 

16,895 

78.0 

2,  335 

52.0 

58 

16.2 

hysical  sciences . 

2,917 

13.6 

842 

14.2 

235 

5.4 

ocial  sciences . 

57,147 

37.1 

8,291 

35.3 

490 

13.0 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 

igest  of  Education  Statistics,  1971,  table  117 j  and  unpublished  1976—77  data  on  earned  degrees  conferred. 


able  5-4.  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Persons  25  to  34  Years  Old,  by  Marital  Status  and  Sex:  1978 


lumbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks. 
For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


ix  and  marital  status 

Total 

Years  of 

school  completed 

Number 

Percent 

Elementary , 

0  to  8 
years 

High  school 

College 

1  to  3 

years 

4  years 

1  to  3 
years 

4  or  more 
years 

All  women,  25  to  34  years... 

16,857 

100.0 

5.4 

11.8 

43.3 

19.6 

20.0 

3ver  married . 

2,279 

100.0 

7.0 

8.6 

30.4 

21.5 

32.5 

/er  married . 

14,578 

100.0 

5.2 

12.3 

45.3 

19.4 

17.9 

Married,  husband  present . 

12,055 

100.0 

4.7 

11.4 

45.6 

19.0 

19.3 

Married,  husband  absent . 

865 

100.0 

10.9 

19.5 

43.8 

19.2 

6.6 

Widowed . 

104 

100.0 

12.5 

25.0 

34.6 

25.0 

2.9 

Divorced . 

1,554 

100.0 

5.3 

14.6 

44.1 

21.8 

14.2 

All  men,  25  to  34  years . 

16,263 

100.0 

5.3 

9.4 

35.0 

22.7 

27.5 

3ver  married . 

3,383 

100.0 

6.9 

7.7 

27.3 

24.1 

33.8 

/er  married . 

12,880 

100.0 

4.9 

9.8 

37.1 

22.4 

25.8 

Married,  wife  present . 

11, 270 

100.0 

4.9 

9.5 

37.1 

22.0 

26.5 

Married,  wife  absent . 

553 

100.0 

7.7 

15.2 

32.9 

24.8 

20.0 

Widowed . 

16 

100.0 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

Divorced . 

1,041 

100.0 

3.7 

10.4 

38.3 

25.3 

21.9 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey 
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Table  5-5.  Enrollment  of  Children  3  to  5  Years  Old  in  Preprimary  Programs,  by  Years  of  School  Completed  by 
Their  Mothers:  1978, 1974,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population) 


Age  of  child  and  years  of 
school  completed  by  mother 


ALL  CHILDREN  3  TO  5  YEARS  OLD 

Children  with  mothers... 
Elementary:  0  to  8  years.... 

High  school:  1  to  3  years.... 

4  years . 

College:  1  to  3  years.... 

4  or  more  years, 

CHILDREN  3  AND  4  YEARS  OLD 

Children  with  mothers.. 
Elementary:  0  to  8  years... 

High  school:  1  to  3  years... 

4  years . 

College:  1  to  3  years. . . 

4  or  more  years 

CHILDREN  5  YEARS  OLD 

Children  with  mothers.. 

Elementary:  0  to  8  years - 

High  school:  1  to  3  years... 

4  years . 

College:  1  to  3  years. . . 

4  or  more  years.. 


1978 

19' 

'4 

Percent 

Percent 

Number 

enrolled 

Number 

enrolled 

8,883 

50.2 

10,232 

45.2 

922 

38.1 

899 

30.9 

1,517 

42.3 

1,919 

36.0 

3,925 

47.9 

4,669 

43.8 

1,416 

59.7 

1,617 

54.2 

1,104 

67.1 

1,129 

65.4 

5,903 

33.9 

6,863 

28.8 

614 

16.6 

590 

15.9 

1,005 

24.3 

1,262 

16.5 

2,580 

30.0 

3,140 

25.3 

949 

47.8 

1,101 

40.9 

755 

56.9 

771 

55.9 

2,980 

82.4 

3,369 

78.6 

308 

80.8 

309 

59.5 

512 

77.5 

657 

73.5 

1,345 

82.5 

1,529 

81.7 

46  7 

83.7 

516 

82.6 

349 

88.9 

358 

85.8 

1970 


Number 


10,742 

1,217 

2,352 

5,001 

1,343 

828 


7,008 

812 

1,486 

3,268 

914 

528 


3,734 

405 

866 

1,733 

429 

300 


Percent 

enrolled 


37.6 
22.4 
31.9 
38.0 

48.7 

55.8 


20.6 

10.3 

13.7 

19.1 
32.9 

44.1 


69.4 
46.7 
63.1 
73.6 

82.4 
76.0 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 


Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P  20, 


No.  318;  and  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Chapter  6 

Labor  Force 
Participation 


The  changing  social  and  economic  status  of  American  women 
has  been  reflected  in  the  labor  force,  perhaps  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  segment  of  American  life.  The 
1970-78  period  witnessed  the  continuation  of  trends  of  the 
past  several  decades  that  have  made  work  outside  the  home 
an  increasingly  common  occurrence  among  women,  even  for 
mothers  with  very  young  children.  About  one-half  of  all 
women  were  in  the  work  force  at  any  one  time  in  1978,  and 
nearly  56  percent  had  at  least  some  work  experience  during 
the  previous  year.  The  anticipated  continuation  of  these 
trends  is  expected  to  influence  substantially  the  composition 
of  the  labor  force  during  the  next  two  decades. 

Labor  force  growth.  Between  1970  and  1978,  the  number 
of  female  workers  increased  from  nearly  32  million  to  42 
million  (slightly  over  1%  times  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
male  workers)  (table  6-1  and  figure  6-1).  As  a  result,  there 
were  about  7  female  workers  in  1978  for  every  10  male 
workers,  an  increase  of  1  female  worker  per  10  male  workers 
over  the  1970  ratio.  The  increases  occurred  among  women  of 
all  ages,  but  they  were  especially  pronounced  for  women 
under  45  years  of  age.  The  number  of  women  1 6  to  24  years 
old  in  the  labor  force  grew  by  over  one-third,  for  example, 
while  the  number  of  female  workers  25  to  34  years  old 
nearly  doubled.  Both  population  growth  and  increased  labor 
force  participation  played  a  part  in  these  increases.  The  labor 
force  participation  rate  (i.e.,  the  proportion  of  the  population 
16  years  old  and  over  in  the  labor  force)  for  women  age  20 
to  24,  for  instance,  increased  from  about  58  percent  in  1970 
to  about  69  percent  in  1978.  Women  25  to  34  years  old 
showed  an  even  greater  gain,  with  their  rates  rising  from  45 
percent  to  62  percent  in  this  time  span  (table  6-2).  These 
increasing  labor  force  participation  rates,  coupled  with  the 
movement  of  the  baby-boom  generation  into  these  age  cate¬ 
gories,  accounted  for  the  spectacular  labor  force  growth  in 
these  age  groups. 

Labor  force  participation  rates.  The  increase  in  the  labor 
force  participation  rates  of  women  has  occurred  alongside 
a  decline  in  the  participation  rates  for  men.  The  overall 
annual  labor  force  participation  rate  for  women  increased 
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from  about  43  percent  in  1970  to  about  50  percent  in  1978; 
in  fact,  in  June  1978,  the  monthly  rate  passed  the  50  percent 
mark  for  the  first  time  in  U.S.  history,  and  stayed  at  about 
that  level  for  the  remaining  months  of  1978.1  The  annual 
rate  for  men,  however,  declined  from  about  81  percent  to  78 
percent  during  the  1970-78  period.  Rising  participation  rates 
for  women  in  the  face  of  decreasing  rates  for  men  have  given 
women  an  increasing  share  of  the  Nation's  work  force 
(from  about  37  percent  in  1970  to  about  41  percent  in 
1978).  Declines  in  labor  force  participation  rates  have 
occurred  in  most  age  groups  for  men,  whereas  women  have 
experienced  increasing  labor  force  rates  in  all  age  groups 
under  55  years.  The  decline  for  men  reflects,  in  part,  the 
spread  and  liberalization  of  pension,  disability,  and  retire¬ 
ment  plans,  and  changing  social  attitudes  toward  work  and 
leisure.  That  the  rates  for  women  have  risen  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  these  same  forces  attests  to  the  strength  and  dur¬ 
ability  of  the  movement  of  women  into  the  labor  force. 

Education.  Labor  force  behavior  of  women  is  influenced 
more  than  that  of  men  by  life-cycle  events  such  as  marriage, 
childbearing,  and  childrearing.  As  is  true  for  men,  personal 
characteristics  such  as  education,  training,  and  previous  work 
experience  positively  influence  a  woman's  decision  to  seek 
employment  in  the  marketplace.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  more  education  a  woman  has,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  she  will  be  in  the  labor  force.  As  shown  in  table  6-3, 
the  lowest  labor  force  participation  rates  for  both  women 
and  men  in  1978  were  for  persons  who  failed  to  graduate 
from  high  school  (about  32  percent  for  women  and  about  63 
percent  for  men),  whereas  the  highest  rates  were  for  persons 
with  4  or  more  years  of  college  (about  66  percent  for  women 
and  about  90  percent  for  men). 

Marital  status.  Between  1950  and  1970,  married  women 
living  with  their  husbands  contributed  more  than  women  of 
any  other  marital  status  to  the  expansion  of  the  female  labor 
force.2  Although  the  absolute  size  of  this  group  in  the  labor 
force  has  continued  to  grow  (24  percent  from  1970  to  1978), 
never-married  and  divorced  women  have  experienced  higher 
rates  of  labor  force  growth  during  this  period  (table  64). 
The  number  of  never-married  women  in  the  labor  force,  for 
instance,  increased  by  about  47  percent  from  1970  to  1978, 
and  the  number  of  divorced  women  rose  by  about  102  per¬ 
cent.  The  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  never-married 
women  in  the  labor  force  is  associated  with  the  maturing  of 
the  baby  boom  children  and  with  the  current  tendency 
among  young  women  to  postpone  marriage. 


'See  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  25,  Nos.  7-12. 

2 See  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Cur¬ 
rent  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  58,  p.  30. 


Never-married  and  divorced  women  traditionally  have  had 
the  highest  labor  force  participation  rates  among  women,  a 
pattern  that  has  continued  in  the  1970's.  In  1978,  about  61 
percent  of  the  never-married  women  and  about  74  percent 
of  the  divorced  women  were  in  the  labor  force,  compared 
with  about  48  percent  of  the  married  women  living  with 
their  husbands  (table  6-5). 

Despite  the  growth  in  the  number  of  never-married  and 
divorced  women  in  the  labor  force  between  1970  and  1978, 
the  majority  of  women  in  the  1978  labor  force— about  23 
million  (56  percent)  of  the  41  million  female  workers— were 
married  and  living  with  their  husbands.  The  labor  force 
participation  rate  for  married  women,  husband  present,  rose 
from  41  percent  in  1970  to  48  percent  in  1978  (table  6-6). 
Among  the  categories  of  married  women  classified  by  pres¬ 
ence  and  age  of  children,  mothers  with  children  under  3 
years  old  had  a  gain  of  12  percentage  points  in  their  labor 
force  rate  over  the  8-year  span.  Notwithstanding  this  increase 
in  the  labor  force  rate  for  mothers  with  young  children, 
childbearing  and  childrearing  are  still  major  factors  causing 
some  women  to  interrupt  and  others  to  curtail  their  employ¬ 
ment  careers.  As  compared  with  other  mothers,  the  mothers 
with  children  under  3  years  of  age,  for  instance,  had  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  labor  force  participation  rate  in  1978  of  38  per¬ 
cent;  it  was  48  percent  for  women  with  children  3  to  5  years 
and  57  percent  for  women  with  children  6  to  17  years  only. 
Still,  the  data  indicate  that  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
women  are  combining  the  roles  of  wife  and  mother  with 
work  outside  the  home. 

Part-time  employment.  One  factor  often  cited  as  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  increased  labor  force  participation  of  women 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  service  industry,  in  which  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  part-time  employment  are  more  prevalent  than  in 
other  types  of  industries.  That  part-time  employment  is  im¬ 
portant  to  many  women  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
1978,  about  12  million  women  (over  one-fourth  of  all  em¬ 
ployed  women)  held  part-time  jobs,  compared  with  about 
6.4  million  men  (around  one-tenth  of  all  employed  men) 
(table  6-7).  These  figures  represent  increases  of  about  36 
percent  for  women  and  about  20  percent  for  men  from  1970 
to  1978.  The  number  of  teenage  girls  and  the  number  of 
teenage  boys  who  worked  part  time  in  1978  were  nearly 
equal  (about  2.5  million  each).  The  number  of  adult  women 
20  years  old  and  over  who  worked  part  time  in  1978,  how¬ 
ever,  was  substantially  more  than  the  number  of  adult  men 
working  part  time  (9.3  million  women  versus  3.9  million 
men). 

Unemployment.  Partly  because  women  tend  to  leave  and 
reenter  the  labor  force  more  often  than  men  and  because 
women  generally  have  less  lifetime  labor  force  experience 
than  men,  the  unemployment  rates  for  women  have  tradi- 
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tionally  exceeded  those  for  men.  This  pattern  was  true  as 
well  during  the  1970-78  period  (table  6-8).  The  overall  un¬ 
employment  rate  for  women  in  1978  was  7.2  percent  (about 
3  million  unemployed  out  of  a  labor  force  of  about  42 
million);  for  men,  the  rate  was  5.2  percent.  Teenagers,  who 
face  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  employment  problems  re¬ 
gardless  of  sex,  had  much  higher  unemployment  rates  in 
1978  than  adult  men  or  women.  Teenage  girls  had  a  rate  of 
17.0  percent,  and  teenage  boys  had  a  rate  of  15.7  percent. 

Projections.  The  1995  labor  force  is  projected  to  consist  of 
56  million  women  and  66  million  men  (table  6-9).  These  fig¬ 
ures  represent  about  a  34-percent  increase  for  women  and  a 
14-percent  increase  for  men  over  the  1978  figures.  The  pro¬ 
jection  assumes  a  continuation  of  the  basic  trend  of  the  last 
few  decades  of  relatively  greater  increases  in  labor  force 
participation  for  women  than  for  men. 

The  numbers  of  both  female  and  male  workers  in  the  two 
youngest  age  groups  (16  to  19  and  20  to  24)  and  the  two 
oldest  age  groups  (55  to  64  and  65  and  over)  are  expected 
to  decline  between  1978  and  1995.  The  number  of  men  65 
years  and  over  in  the  labor  force,  for  example,  is  expected 
to  decline  by  about  14  percent,  while  the  number  of  female 
workers  of  this  age  would  fall  by  about  1 1  percent.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  female  teenage  workers  is  expected  to  decrease  by 
nearly  16  percent,  and  the  number  of  female  workers  20  to 
24  years  would  go  down  by  about  4  percent.  The  current 
low  birth  rate  is  a  factor  in  the  predicted  decline  in  the  labor 
force  representation  of  the  younger  workers,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  tendency  toward  earlier  retirement  is  a  factor  for  the 
predicted  decline  among  the  older  workers.  How  recent 
legislation  lifting  the  mandatory  retirement  of  persons  at  age 


65  will  influence  the  composition  of  the  1995  work  force 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Predicted  to  offset  the  above-mentioned  declines  are  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  by  1995  in  the  number  of  women  and  men  of 
prime  working  age  in  the  labor  force.  The  number  of  women 
25  to  54  years  old  in  the  labor  force  is  expected  to  increase 
by  about  15  million,  for  a  total  of  about  40  million  women 
of  these  ages  in  the  work  force  in  1995;  male  workers  25  to 
54  years  old  are  projected  to  increase  by  about  12  million, 
to  about  48  million  in  1995.  The  growth  of  these  groups  and 
an  anticipated  increase  among  them  of  persons  whose  educa¬ 
tional  level  is  generally  higher  than  persons  currently  in  these 
age  groups  may  be  expected  to  lead  to  increased  productivity 
in  the  economy. 

Women  in  the  military.  The  preceding  paragraphs  are  mostly 
concerned  with  the  changing  role  of  women  in  the  civilian 
labor  force.  A  view  of  the  changing  role  of  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  provided  in  table  6-10.  This  table  reveals 
that  the  number  of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  nearly 
tripled  from  1970  to  1977,  despite  a  more  than  30  percent 
drop  during  this  period  in  the  overall  number  of  military 
personnel.  By  1977,  nearly  6  percent  of  military  personnel 
were  women  (119,000  out  of  about  2.1  million),  com¬ 
pared  with  about  1.4  percent  in  1970  (42,000  out  of  3.1 
million).  Most  of  the  gains  for  women  occurred  among  en¬ 
listed  personnel  (an  increase  of  76,000)  rather  than  among 
officers  (an  increase  of  only  2,000),  so  that  the  proportion 
of  officers  among  military  women  fell  from  1  out  of  3  in 
1970  to  1  out  of  8  in  1977.  Women,  however,  constituted 
about  the  same  proportion  of  all  officers  in  1977  (5.4  per¬ 
cent)  as  they  did  of  all  enlisted  personnel  (5.8  percent). 
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FIGURE  6-1. 

Employment  Status,  by  Sex:  Annual  Averages  for  1970,  1975,  and  1978 

(Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over) 


1970 


1975 


Number 

Not  in 
labor  force 

Unemployed 

(millions) 

90  ■ 

Employed 

Women 

Men 


1978 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings.  Vol.  26,  No.  1;  Vol.  22,  No.  7; 
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Table  6-1.  Labor  Force,  by  Age  and  Sex:  Annual  Averages  for  1978,  1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Age  and  sex 

Number 

in  labor  force 

Change , 

1970-78 

Number 

in  labor  force 

Change, 

1970-78 

1978 

1975 

1970 

Number 

Pe rcent 

1978 

1975 

1970 

Number 

Percent 

Total,  16  years 
and  over: 

Women . 

42,002 

37,087 

31,560 

10,442 

33.1 

35  to  44  years: 
Women . 

7,645 

6,495 

5,971 

1,674 

28.0 

Men . 

60,535 

0.69 

57,706 

0.64 

54,343 

0.58 

6,192 

(X) 

11.4 

(X) 

Men . 

11,270 

10,583 

10,818 

452 

4.2 

Ratio:  women/men 

Ratio:  women/men 

0.68 

0.61 

0.55 

(X) 

(X) 

16  to  19  years: 

Women . 

4,482 

4,059 

3,250 

1,232 

37.9 

45  to  54  years: 
Women . 

6,782 

6,667 

6,533 

249 

3.3 

Men . 

5,383 

5,127 

4,395 

988 

22.5 

Men . 

10,161 

10,464 

10,487 

-326 

-3.  1 

Ratio:  women/men 

0.83 

0.79 

0.74 

(X) 

(X) 

Ratio:  women/men 

0.67 

0.64 

0.62 

(X) 

(X) 

20  to  24  years: 

Women . 

6,926 

6,116 

4,893 

2,033 

41.5 

55  to  64  years: 
Women . 

4,469 

4,  244 

4,153 

316 

7.6 

Men . 

8,811 

8,186 

7,378 

1,433 

19.4 

Men . 

7,088 

6,984 

7,127 

-39 

-1.0 

Ratio:  women/men 

0.  79 

0.75 

0.66 

(X) 

(X) 

Ratio:  women/men 

0.63 

0.61 

0.58 

(X) 

(X) 

25  to  34  years: 

Women . 

10,580 

8,473 

5,704 

4,876 

85.5 

65  years  and  over: 
Women . 

1,120 

1,033 

1,056 

64 

6.1 

Men . 

15,900 

14,656 

11,974 

3,926 

32.8 

Men . 

1,923 

1,906 

2,164 

-241 

-11.1 

Ratio:  women/men 

0.67 

0.58 

0.48 

(X) 

(X) 

Ratio:  women/men 

0.58 

0.54 

0.49 

(X) 

(X) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings.  Vol.  26,  No.  1;  Vol.  22,  No.  7; 

and  Vol.  17,  No.  7. 
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Table  6-2.  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates,  by  Age  and  Sex:  Annual  Averages  for 
1978,  1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


1978 

1975 

19 

70 

Percentage- 
point 
change , 
1970- 782 

Age  and  sex 

Noninsti¬ 

tutional 

population 

Labor  force 
participa¬ 
tion  rate1 

Noninsti¬ 

tutional 

population 

Labor  force 
participa¬ 
tion  rate1 

Noninsti¬ 

tutional 

population 

Labor  force 
participa¬ 
tion  rate1 

Total,  16 

years  and  over: 

83,890 

50.1 

79,955 

46.4 

72,774 

43.4 

6.7 

77,169 

78.4 

73,494 

78.5 

67,409 

80.6 

-2.2 

(0.10) 

Ratio: 

women/men3 . 

(X) 

0.64 

(X) 

0.59 

(X) 

0.54 

16  to  19 

years : 

8,296 

54.0 

8,236 

49.3 

7,380 

44.0 

10.0 

8,475 

63.5 

8,412 

60.9 

7,531 

58.4 

5.1 

(0.10) 

Ratio: 

women/men  3 . 

(X) 

0.85 

(X) 

0.81 

(X) 

0.75 

20  to  24 

years : 

10,107 

68.5 

9,519 

64.3 

8,472 

57.8 

10.7 

10,121 

87.1 

9,535 

85.9 

8,520 

86.6 

0.5 

(0.12) 

Ratio: 

women/men  3 . 

(X) 

0.79 

(X) 

0.75 

(X) 

0.67 

25  to  34 

years : 

17,018 

62.2 

15,505 

54.6 

12,676 

45.0 

17.2 

16,642 

95.5 

15,338 

95.5 

12,396 

96.6 

-1.1 

(0.18) 

Ratio : 

35  to  44 

(X) 

0.65 

(X) 

0.57 

(X) 

0.47 

years : 

12,406 

61.6 

11,635 

55.8 

11,681 

51.1 

10.5 

11,763 

95.8 

11,051 

95.8 

11,157 

97.0 

-1 . 2 
(0.11) 

Ratio : 

45  to  54 

(X) 

0.64 

(X) 

0.58 

(X) 

0.53 

years : 

11,883 

57.1 

12,208 

54 . 6 

12,008 

54.4 

2.7 

-3.0 

(0.05) 

11,126 

91.3 

11,362 

92.1 

11,124 

94.3 

Ratio : 

55  to  64 

(X) 

0.63 

(X) 

0.59 

(X) 

0.58 

years : 

10, 785 

41.4 

10,347 

41.0 

9,649 

43.0 

-1.6 

9,648 

73.5 

9,216 

75.8 

8,591 

83.0 

-9.5 

(0.04) 

Ratio : 

65  years 

(X) 

0.56 

(X) 

0.54 

(X) 

0.52 

and  over: 

13,395 

8.4 

12,506 

8.3 

10,907 

9.7 

-1.3 

9,394 

20.5 

8,779 

21.7 

8,089 

26.8 

-6 . 3 
(0.05) 

Ratio : 

women/men3 . 

(X) 

0.41 

(X) 

0.38 

(X) 

0.36 

'Number  in  labor  force  as  percent  of  total  noninstitutional  population  in  the  specific  group, 
differences  between  labor  force  participation  rates,  except  figures  in  parentheses  which  are 
women/men  ratios. 

3Ratios  of  labor  force  participation  rates. 


dif  ferences 


between 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings, 

and  Vol.  17,  No.  7. 


Vol .  26,  No. 1 ;  Vol.  22,  No.  7; 
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rable  6-3.  Civilian  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates,  by  Years  of  School  Completed  and  Sex: 
1978,  1975,  and  1970 


Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  18  years  and  over.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


ears  of  school  completed  and  sex 

1978 

1 9  7  5  r 

1970 

Ci vi 1 ian 

noninsti¬ 

tutional 

population 

Civilian 
labor  force 
participa¬ 
tion  rate1 

Civilian 

noninsti¬ 

tutional 

population 

Civilian 

labor  force 
participa¬ 
tion  rate1 

Civilian 

noninsti- 

tut iona 1 
population 

Civilian 

labor  force 
participa¬ 
tion  rate1 

Pe rcentage- 
point 
change , 
1970-78  2 

OT  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 

omen . 

25,652 

32.4 

26,339 

31.6 

27,862 

33.0 

-0.6 

22,522 

63.4 

23,186 

65.2 

25,134 

72.6 

-9.2 

atio:  women/men3 . 

(X) 

0.51 

(X) 

0.48 

(X) 

0.45 

(0.06) 

IGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 

omen . 

32,617 

55.9 

31,007 

52.5 

27,186 

50.3 

5.6 

24,109 

85.7 

22,716 

87.6 

19,031 

90.1 

-4.4 

atio:  women/men3 . 

(X) 

0.65 

(X) 

0.60 

(X) 

0.56 

(0.09) 

TO  3  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE 

omen . 

12,144 

57.1 

10,441 

53.5 

8,142 

48.6 

9.1 

11,917 

81.8 

10,407 

81.3 

8,163 

80.6 

1.2 

atio:  women/men3 . 

(X) 

0.71 

(X) 

0.66 

(X) 

0.60 

(0.11) 

OR  MORE  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE 

omen . 

8,853 

66.1 

7,558 

64.1 

5,405 

59.7 

6.4 

12,044 

90.1 

10,496 

90.4 

7,683 

90.2 

-0.1 

atio:  women/men3 . 

(X) 

0.73 

(X) 

0.71 

(X) 

0.66 

(0.07) 

r  Revised . 

‘Number  in  civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  civilian  noninstitutional  population  in  the  specific  group, 
differences  between  civilian  labor  force  participation  rates,  except  figures  in  parentheses  which  are  differences 
atween  women/men  ratios. 

‘Ratios  of  civilian  labor  force  participation  rates. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports,  Nos. 

,S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


186  and  125;  and 
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Table  6-4.  Civilian  Labor  Force,  by  Marital  Status  and  Sex:  1978,  1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over  for  1978  and  1975;  noninstitutional 
population  16  years  and  over  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks  for  1970.  For  meaning  of 


symbols,  see  text) 


Number 

in  labor  force 

Percent 
change , 
1970-78 

Marital 

Number 

in  labor 

1  orce 

Percent 
change , 
1970-78 

Marital  status  and  sex 

1978 

1975r 

1970 

1978 

1975r 

1970 

TOTAL,  16  YEARS  AND  OVER 

DIVORCED 

40,971 
S7 ,466 

36,496 

31,233 

31.2 

101.8 

54,812 

51,621 

11.3 

Women . . . 

3,888 

2,881 

1,927 

n  71 

0.67 

6.61 

(X) 

2,711 

1,953 

1,200 

125.9 

Ratio: 

1.43 

1.48 

1.61 

(X) 

NEVER  MARRIED 

10,222 

8,433 

6,965 

46.8 

13,978 

12,124 

9,545 

46.4 

0.73 

0.70 

0.73 

(X) 

2,269 

2,385 

2,542 

-10.7 

MARRIED,  SPOUSE  PRESENT 

567 

608 

673 

-15.8 

22,789 

21,143 

18,377 

24.0 

Ratio: 

women/men . 

4.00 

3.92 

3.78 

(X) 

38,507 

38,686 

39,138 

-1.6 

0.59 

0.55 

0.47 

(X) 

MARRIED 

OrUUoC,  nDOLl'l  1 

OTHER  MARITAL  STATUS1 

7  960 

6,919 

5,891 

35.1 

Women . . 

1,802 

1,653 

1,422 

26.7 

4  980 

4,002 

2,938 

69.5 

Men . 

1,703 

1,441 

1,065 

59.9 

Ratio:  women/men . 

1.60 

1.73 

2.01 

(X) 

Ratio: 

women /men . 

1.06 

1.15 

1.34 

(X) 

rRevised . 

1  Includes  divorced,  widowed,  and  married,  spouse  absent. 


Source : 
Department 


U.S.  Department  of 
of  Commerce,  Bureau 


Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports, 
of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Nos.  183  and  130; 


and  U.S. 
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Table  6-5.  Civilian  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates,  by  Marital  Status  and  Sex: 
1978,  1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in 
barracks  for  1978  and  1975;  total  population  16  years  and  over  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in 
barracks  for  1970.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


1978 

1975r 

1970 

Marital  status  and  sex 

Population 

Civilian 
labor  force 
participa¬ 
tion  rate1 

Population 

Civilian 
labor  force 
participa¬ 
tion  rate1 

Population2 

Civilian 
labor  force 
participa¬ 
tion  rate1 

Percentage- 
point 
change , 
1970-783 

TOTAL,  16  YEARS  AND  OVER 

Women . 

83,374 

49.  1 

79,453 

45.9 

73,261 

42.6 

6.5 

Men . 

75,688 

76.8 

70,996 

77.2 

66,193 

78.0 

-1.2 

Ratio:  women/men4 . 

(X) 

0.64 

(X) 

0.59 

(X) 

0.55 

(0.9) 

NEVER  MARRIED 

Women . 

16,891 

60.5 

14,854 

56.8 

13,141 

53.0 

7.5 

Men . 

20,287 

69.2 

18,139 

66.8 

15,722 

60.7 

8.5 

(-) 

Ratio:  women/men4 . 

(X) 

0.87 

(X) 

0.85 

(X) 

0.87 

MARRIED,  SPOUSE  PRESENT 

Women . 

47,906 

47.6 

47,623 

44.4 

45,055 

40.8 

6.8 

Men . 

47,920 

81.6 

46,727 

82.8 

45,055 

86.  9 

-5.3 

Ratio:  women/men4 . 

(X) 

0.58 

(X) 

0.54 

(X) 

0.47 

(0.11) 

OTHER  MARITAL  STATUS5 

Women . 

18,577 

42.8 

16,975 

40.8 

15,065 

39. 1 

3.7 

Men . 

7,481 

67.1 

6,131 

65.3 

5,416 

54.2 

12.9 

(-0.08) 

Ratio:  women/men4 . 

(X) 

0.64 

(X) 

0.62 

'  (X) 

0.72 

DIVORCED 

Women . 

5,257 

74.0 

3,996 

72.1 

2,695 

71.5 

2.5 

Men . 

3,384 

80.7 

2,525 

77.4 

1,577 

76.  1 

4  6 

Ratio:  women/men4 . 

(X) 

0.92 

(X) 

0.93 

’  (X) 

0.94 

(-0.02) 

WIDOWED 

Women . 

10,147 

22.4 

9,985 

23.9 

9,640 

26.4 

-4.0 

1,861 

30.5 

1,785 

34.0 

2,110 

31.  9 

-1.4 

(-0.10) 

Ratio:  women/men4 . 

(X) 

0.73 

(X) 

0.70 

’(X) 

0.83 

MARRIED,  SPOUSE  ABSENT 

Women . 

3,173 

56.8 

2,994 

55.2 

2,730 

52. 1 

4.7 

2,236 

77.4 

1,821 

79. 1 

1,729 

61.6 

15.8 

(-0.12) 

Ratio:  women/men4 . 

- - 

(X) 

0.73 

(X) 

0.70 

'(X) 

0.85 

rRevised . 

'Number  in  civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  population  in  the  specific  group. 

Includes  the  institutional  population. 

Differences  between  labor  force  participation  rates,  except  figures  in  parentheses  which  are  differences  between 
women/men  ratios. 

4Ratios  of  civilian  labor  force  participation  rates. 

Includes  divorced,  widowed,  and  married,  spouse  absent. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports,  No.  183  and  130;  and  U.S 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  6-6.  Civilian  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  for  Ever-Married  Women,  by  Presence  and  Age 
of  Children:  1978,  1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over) 


1978 

1975r 

19‘ 

?0 

Civilian 

Civilian 

Civilian 

Civilian 

Civilian 

Civilian 

noninsti- 

labor  force 

noninsti- 

labor  force 

noninsti- 

labor  force 

tutional 

participa- 

tutional 

participa- 

tutional 

participa- 

population 

tion  rate1 

populat ion 

tion  rate1 

population 

tion  rate 

47 , 906 

47.6 

47,623 

44.4 

45,055 

40.8 

23,066 

44.7 

22,138 

43.9 

19,366 

42.2 

24,841 

50.2 

25,485 

44.8 

25,689 

39.7 

13 , 694 

57.2 

13,355 

52.3 

12,792 

49.2 

11,147 

41.6 

12,130 

36.6 

12,897 

30.3 

4,346 

47.9 

5,198 

42.0 

5,228 

37.0 

6,800 

37.6 

6,933 

32.5 

7,669 

25.8 

18,577 

42.8 

16,976 

40.8 

15,065 

39.1 

13,845 

34.4 

12,583 

33.2 

11,900 

33.4 

4,733 

67.7 

4,393 

62.4 

3,165 

60 . 6 

3,217 

71.2 

2,670 

67.1 

1,900 

67.3 

1,515 

59.9 

1,723 

55.1 

1,265 

50.7 

811 

63.9 

930 

59.8 

590 

58.8 

706 

55.5 

794 

49.6 

675 

43.6 

Presence  and  age  of  children 


Married  women,  husband 

present . 

No  children  under  18 . 

With  children  under  18 . 

Children  6  to  17  only . 

Children  under  6 . 

Children  3  to  5,  none  under  3 
Children  under  3 . 

Other  ever-married  women3 . . 

No  children  under  18 . 

With  children  under  18 . 

Children  6  to  17  only . 

Children  under  6 . 

Children  3  to  5,  none  under  3 
Children  under  3 . 


Percentage- 

point 

change, 

1970-782 


6.8 

2.5 

10.5 

8.0 

11.3 

10.9 
11.8 

3.7 

1.0 

7.1 
3.9 

9.2 
5.1 

11.9 


1Number  in  civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  civilian  noninstitutional  population  in  the  specific  group, 
differences  between  civilian  labor  force  participation  rates. 

3  Includes  divorced,  widowed,  and  married,  husband  absent. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports,  Nos.  183  and  130;  and  U.S 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Table  6-7.  Part-Time  Workers,  by  Age  and  Sex:  Annual  Averages  for  1978,  1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over.  Part-time  workers  are  persons  working 


Age  and  se  x 

1978 

1975 

1970 

Percent  change, 
1970-78 

Tot  a  1 ,  16 

years  and  over: 

11,875 

10,765 

8,758 

35.6 

19.7 

6,442 

6,500 

5,380 

Ratio : 

1.84 

1.66 

1.63 

(X) 

16  to  19 

yea  rs : 

2,534 

2,299 

1,725 

46.9 

M 

2,495 

2,349 

2,069 

1.02 

0.98 

0.83 

(X) 

20  years 

and  over: 

9,341 

8,465 

7,034 

32.8 

3,948 

4,150 

3,311 

iy .  i 

Ratio: 

2.37 

2.04 

2.12 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Burea 

and  Vol .  17,  No.  7. 


u  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  26,  No.  1;  Vol.  22,  No.  7, 
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Table  6-8.  Civilian  Labor  Force,  Number  Unemployed,  and  Unemployment  Rates,  by  Age  and  Sex: 
Annual  Averages  for  1978,  1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian 


tge  and  sex 


CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

rotal  ,  16  years  and  over: 

Women . 

Men . 

Ratio:  women/men . 

L 6  to  19  years  : 

Women . 

Men . 

Ratio:  women/men . 

:0  years  and  over: 

Women . 

Men . 

Ratio:  women/men . 

UMBER  UNEMPLOYED 

otal ,  16  years  and  over: 

Women . 

Men . 

Ratio:  women/men . 

6  to  19  years  : 

Women . 

Men . 

Ratio:  women/men . 

'Ratios  of  unemployment  rates. 


noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over) 


1978 

1975 

1970 

Age  and  sex 

1978 

1975 

1970 

NUMBER  UNEMPLOYED — Con. 

41,878 

36,  998 

31,520 

20  years  and  over: 

58, 542 

55,615 

51,195 

Women . 

2,236 

2,649 

1,346 

0.72 

0.67 

0.62 

Men . 

2,252 

3,428 

1, 636 

Ratio:  women/men . 

0.99 

0.77 

0.82 

4,462 

4,038 

3,241 

5,078 

4,760 

4,006 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

0.88 

0.85 

0.81 

Total,  16  years  and  over: 

37,416 

32,959 

28,279 

Women . . 

7.2 

9.3 

5.9 

53,464 

50,855 

47,189 

Men . 

5.2 

7.9 

4.4 

0.70 

0.65 

0.60 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

1.38 

1.18 

1.34 

16  to  19  years : 

Women . 

17.0 

19.7 

15.6 

Men . 

15.7 

20.1 

15.0 

2,996 

3,445 

1,853 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

1.08 

0.98 

1.04 

3,051 

4,385 

2,235 

0.98 

0.79 

0.83 

20  years  and  over: 

Women . 

6.0 

8.0 

4.8 

760 

795 

506 

Men . 

4.2 

6.7 

3.5 

799 

957 

599 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

1.43 

1.19 

1.37 

0.95 

0.83 

0.84 

Source  :  U .S . 
nd  Vol .  17 ,  No . 


Department  of  Labor, 
7. 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings, 


Vol.  26,  No.  1;  Vol.  22,  No.  7; 
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Table  6-9.  Projected  Size  of  Civilian  Labor  Force,  by  Age  and  Sex:  1978  (Actual), 


1985,  1990,  and  1995 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over) 


Number  in  civilian  labor  force 

Projected  cha 

nge ,  1978-95 

Age  and  sex 

1978 
(actual ) 

1985 

1990 

1995 

Number 

Percent 

Total,  16  years  and  over: 

41,878 

49,946 

54,251 

56,039 

14,161 

33.8 

13.5 

58,542 

63,007 

65,115 

66,454 

7,912 

16  to  19  years: 

Women . 

4,462 

5,078 

4,192 

4,374 

4,139 

4,199 

3,766 

3,848 

-696 

-1,230 

-15.6 

-24.2 

20  to  24  years: 

Women . 

6,860 

8,063 

7,742 

8,091 

7,086 

6,957 

6,602 

6,397 

-258 

-1,666 

-3.8 

-20.7 

25  to  34  years: 

10,546 

14,607 

16,063 

15,057 

4,511 

42.8 

11.1 

15,284 

17,925 

18,401 

16,980 

1 , 696 

35  to  44  years: 

7,641 

11,079 

13,820 

15,667 

8,026 

105.0 

65.4 

10,986 

14,218 

16,593 

18,173 

7,187 

45  to  54  years: 

6,781 

6,746 

7,830 

9,672 

2,891 

42.6 

30.4 

10,122 

9,681 

10,851 

13,196 

3,074 

55  to  64  years: 

4,468 

4,536 

4,270 

4,277 

-191 

-4.3 
\  -12.4 

7,087 

6,953 

6,383 

6,206 

-881 

65  years  and  over: 

1,120 

1,044 

1,043 

998 

-122 

-269 

-10.9 

-14.0 

1,923 

1,  765 

1,731 

1,654 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  26,  No.  1,  and  unpublished 


moderate  growth  projections. 


Table  6-10.  Persons  in  the  Armed  Forces,  by  Officer-Enlisted  Status,  for  Total  Military  and 


Women:  1977,  1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Officer-enlisted  status  and  sex 

1977 

1975 

1970 

Percent 
change , 
1970-77 

Armed  Forces,  total . 

2,074 

119 

2,128 

97 

3,066 

42 

-32.4 

183.3 

(X) 

Percent  of 

Armed  Forces . 

5.7 

4.6 

1.4 

Officers 

276 

15 

292 

14 

402 

13 

-31.3 

15.4 

(X) 

Percent  of 

Enlisted 

5.4 

4.6 

3.3 

personnel,  total . 

1,798 

104 

1,836 

83 

2,664 

28 

-32.5 

271.4 

(X) 

Percent  of 

enlisted  personnel . 

5.8 

4.5 

1.1 

Note:  Persons  in  the  Armed  Forces  as  of  June  30,  except  1977,  as  of  September  30.  Includes  National  Guard  Reserve, 

and  retired  regular  personnel  on  extended  or  continuous  active  duty,  excludes  Coast  Guard.  Military  cadets,  Nava  ca 
demy  midshipmen,  Air  Force  Academy  cadets,  and  other  officer  candidates  are  included  under  enlisted  personnel.  See  also 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics,  Colonial  Times  to  1970,  series  Y  904-916. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Selected  Manpower  Statistics,  annual,  and  unpublished 

data. 
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Chapter  7 


Work  Experience 


Workers.  As  a  result  of  movements  into  and  out  of  the  labor 
force,  the  number  of  women  and  men  who  work  at  least 
part  of  any  given  year  is  greater  than  the  number  who  work 
at  any  one  point  in  time.  About  46  million  women  (nearly 
56  percent  of  all  women  16  years  and  over)  and  about  61 
million  men  (about  81  percent  of  all  men  16  years  and  over) 
had  at  least  some  work  experience  during  1977,  whereas,  on 
the  average,  about  40  million  women  and  57  million  men 
were  in  the  labor  force  at  any  one  time  during  that  year 
(table  7-1 ). 

Between  1970  and  1977,  the  number  of  women  with 
annual  work  experience  increased  by  20  percent,  and  the 
number  of  comparable  men  rose  by  11  percent.  The  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  with  work  experience 
is,  at  least  in  part,  a  function  of  their  population  growth 
and  of  their  significantly  increased  labor  force  participation 
rates. 


Labor  force  attachment.  In  spite  of  this  increase  for  women, 
the  data  on  annual  work  experience  reveal  that  the  labor 
force  attachment  of  women,  defined  in  terms  of  weeks 
worked  during  the  year  and  usual  hours  worked  per  week, 
changed  little  over  the  1970-77  period  and  continued  to  be 
different  from  that  of  men  (table  7-1  and  figure  7-1 ).  The 
proportion  of  female  workers  at  full-time  jobs'  for  under  40 
weeks  (about  27  percent)  and  the  proportion  who  worked 
at  part-time  jobs:  (about  33  percent)  were  roughly  the  same 
in  1977  as  in  1970.  Furthermore,  the  distributions  of  part- 
time  and  full-time  female  workers  by  number  of  weeks 
worked  during  the  year,  have  not  changed  radically  since 
1970.  Thus  in  1977,  women  were  more  than  twice  as  likely 
as  men  to  work  part  time,  and  while  49  percent  of  female 
workers  held  full-time  jobs  for  40  or  more  weeks,  nearly  73 
percent  of  male  workers  were  employed  full  time  for  40  or 
more  weeks. 

A  substantial  number  of  women  (about  22  million)  and 
men  (about  19  million)  worked  fewer  than  50  weeks  in 
1977.  A  distribution  of  these  part-year  workers,  by  major 
reason  for  working  part  year,  is  presented  in  table  7-2. 
The  largest  proportion  of  women  (44  percent)  gave  home 


* 


1  Full  time  is  defined  as  35  hours  or  more  per  week 

2  Part  time  is  defined  as  1  to  34  hours  per  week. 
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and  family  responsibilities  as  the  major  reason  for  part-year 
work,  whereas  unemployment  was  the  major  reason  reported 
by  the  largest  proportion  of  men  (39  percent).  Even  among 
women,  however,  unemployment  becomes  more  important 
and  home  and  family  responsibilities  less  important  as  the 
weeks  women  spend  in  the  work  force  increase.  About 
36  percent  of  women  who  worked  at  full-time  jobs  for  40 
to  49  weeks  reported  unemployment  as  the  major  constraint 
on  their  work  experience. 

Age  and  marital  status.  Whether  persons  will  gain  work  ex¬ 
perience  during  a  year,  and  whether  that  experience  will  be 
in  full-  or  part-time  jobs,  are  related  to  their  age  and  marital 
status.  Sixty  percent  or  more  of  the  women  in  the  five  age 


groups  between  16  and  54  years  old  worked  in  1977,  com¬ 
pared  with  48  percent  of  the  women  55  to  64  years  old  and 
only  12  percent  of  the  women  65  years  old  and  over.  Women 
20  to  24  years  had  the  largest  proportion  with  work  ex¬ 
perience  (about  77  percent)  (table  7-3).  Comparisons  of 
work  experience  by  marital  status,  as  shown  in  table  7-4, 
reveal  that  about  70  percent  of  never-married  women  had 
work  experience  in  1977,  compared  with  55  percent  of  mar¬ 
ried  women  living  with  their  husbands  and  about  46  percent 
of  women  of  other  marital  statuses  combined  (married, 
spouse  absent;  divorced;  and  widowed).  The  latter  marital 
group  had  the  highest  proportion  of  workers  with  full-time 
jobs,  about  77  percent;  never-married  women  had  the  highest 
proportion  of  workers  with  part-time  jobs,  about  39  percent. 


FIGURE  7-1. 

Annual  Work  Experience,  by  Sex  and  Extent  of  Work  Experience: 
1970,  1975,  and  1977 

(Persons  16  years  and  over) 


Full-time,  full-year  workers 


Part-time,  full-year  workers 


Full-time,  part-year  workers 


Part-time,  part-year  workers 


Women 

Men 


Women 

Men 


Percent  of  workers 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports,  Nos.  1 92  and  1 41 ;  and  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Men 


Women 
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Table  7-1.  Annual  Work  Experience,  by  Sex:  1977,  1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over) 


Work  experience 

1977 

1975 

1970 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

TOTAL,  16  YEARS  AND  OVER 

Number . 

83,374 

74,814 

80,834 

72,346 

73,657 

65,296 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Worked  during  year . 

55.6 

81.2 

53.0 

80.7 

52.5 

84. 1 

Did  not  work  during  year . 

44.4 

18.8 

47.0 

19.3 

47.5 

15.9 

TOTAL  WORKED  DURING  YEAR 

Number . 

46,379 

60,717 

42,881 

58,359 

38,704 

54,919 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Worked  at  full-time  jobs1 . 

67.0 

87.5 

67.0 

87.6 

67.8 

87.6 

40  or  more  weeks . 

48.9 

72.5 

47.7 

71.3 

47.3 

74.0 

50  to  52  weeks . 

42.1 

64.7 

41.4 

63.9 

40.7 

66. 1 

Worked  at  part-time  jobs2 . 

33.0 

12.5 

33.0 

12.4 

32.1 

12.4 

40  or  more  weeks . 

15.1 

5.6 

15.6 

5.7 

13.5 

5.6 

50  to  52  weeks . 

11.2 

4.1 

11.8 

4.4 

10.0 

4.4 

WORKED  AT  FULL-TIME  JOBS1 

Number . 

31,077 

53,112 

28,746 

51,098 

26,261 

48,082 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

50  to  52  weeks . 

62.9 

74.0 

61.7 

73.0 

60.0 

75.5 

48  and  49  weeks . 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.7 

2.9 

3.1 

40  to  47  weeks . 

7.0 

5.9 

6.6 

5.8 

6.8 

5.9 

27  to  39  weeks . 

8.6 

6.3 

8.7 

6.8 

9.1 

5.  9 

14  to  26  weeks . 

9.6 

5.7 

10.2 

6.3 

10.6 

4.8 

1  to  13  weeks . 

8.9 

5.0 

9.9 

5.4 

10.5 

4.8 

WORKED  AT  PART-TIME  JOBS 2 

Number . 

15,302 

7,603 

14,135 

7,261 

12,443 

6,837 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

50  to  52  weeks . 

33.8 

32.7 

35.7 

35.1 

31.1 

35.6 

48  and  49  weeks . 

3.2 

3.5 

3.2 

3.3 

3.1 

3.3 

40  to  47  weeks . 

8.9 

8.6 

8.4 

7.8 

7.8 

6.5 

27  to  39  weeks . 

13.2 

12.4 

13.8 

12.9 

12.4 

11.4 

14  to  26  weeks . 

18.2 

19.3 

16.8 

18.4 

19.1 

18.0 

1  to  13  weeks . 

22.7 

23.6 

22.2 

22.6 

26.5 

25.2 

1Full-time  jobs  are  defined  as  35  hours  or  more  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 
2Part-time  jobs  are  defined  as  1  to  34  hours  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 


Source.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports,  Nos.  192  and  141*  and  U  S 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  7-2.  Major  Reason  for  Part-Year  Work,  by  Annual  Work  Experience  and  Sex:  1977 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  1978.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over.  For  meaning  of  sym¬ 


bols.  see  text) 


Sex  and  work  experience 

Total  part- 
year  workers1 

Major  reason  for  part 

-year  work 

Number 

Percent 

Unem¬ 

ployment 

Illness 

or  dis¬ 
ability  2 

Home  and 
family 
responsi¬ 
bilities 

Going  to 
school 

Retire¬ 

ment 

In  Armed 

Forces 

Other 
reasons  3 

WOMEN 

Total,  16  years  and  over.... 

21,666 

100.0 

19.7 

6.7 

44.2 

20.9 

i.i 

- 

7.3 

Worked  at  full-time  jobs4 . 

11,537 

100.0 

26.5 

8.5 

40.1 

15.5 

1.2 

8.2 

1  to  13  weeks . 

2,763 

100.0 

14.7 

4.3 

48.4 

28.5 

1.4 

2.  7 

14  to  26  weeks . 

2,984 

100.0 

24.5 

5.8 

44.0 

18.8 

1.8 

5.0 

27  to  39  weeks . 

2,663 

100.0 

29.4 

9.1 

39.5 

12.8 

1.4 

7.8 

40  to  49  weeks . 

3,127 

100.0 

36.2 

14.2 

29.7 

3.2 

0.4 

16.3 

Worked  at  part-time  jobs5 . 

10,129 

100.0 

11.9 

4.8 

48.9 

27.0 

1.0 

6 . 4 

1  to  26  weeks . 

6,251 

100.0 

8.8 

3.7 

50.9 

33.2 

1.1 

- 

2.1 

27  to  49  weeks . 

3,878 

100.0 

16.9 

6.5 

45.6 

16.9 

0.7 

13.3 

MEN 

Total.  16  years  and  over.... 

18,924 

100.0 

38.5 

9.5 

1.3 

28.4 

6.2 

0.9 

15.2 

Worked  at  full-time  jobs4 . 

13,805 

100.0 

45.8 

10.5 

1.5 

20.2 

4.4 

1.1 

16.6 

1  to  13  weeks . 

2,680 

100.0 

21.5 

7.1 

0.8 

52.1 

9.0 

1 . 6 

7 . 9 

14  to  26  weeks . 

3,034 

100.0 

43.7 

9.5 

1.3 

26.2 

6.2 

2.3 

10.8 

27  to  39  weeks . 

3,354 

100.0 

56.2 

10.0 

1.3 

12.8 

3.8 

0.9 

15.0 

40  to  49  weeks . 

4,737 

100.0 

53.5 

13.4 

2.0 

3.5 

1.1 

0.2 

26.3 

Worked  at  part-time  jobs5 . 

5,119 

100.0 

18.9 

6.8 

1.1 

50.5 

10.9 

0.4 

11.  4 

1  to  26  weeks . 

3,259 

100.0 

14.6 

6.0 

1.2 

59.0 

12.0 

0 . 6 

6 . 6 

27  to  49  weeks . 

1,860 

100.0 

26.4 

8.3 

0.8 

35.6 

9.0 

19.9 

’Part-year  workers  are  persons  who  worked  fewer  than  50  weeks  during  the  year. 

Excludes  paid  sick  leave  from  a  job  (which  is  counted  as  time  worked)  and  periods  of  illness  or  disability  during 
which  the  person  would  not  have  worked  or  would  not  have  been  in  the  labor  force  even  if  well. 

’includes  unpaid  vacations,  strikes,  summer  vacations  for  students,  and  other  reasons. 

4Full-time  jobs  are  defined  as  35  hours  or  more  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 

’Part-time  jobs  are  defined  as  1  to  34  hours  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  7-3.  Annual  Work  Experience,  by  Age  and  Sex:  1977  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over) 


Sex  and  work  experience 

Total, 
16  years 
and  over 

16  to  19 
years 

20  to  24 
years 

25  to  34 
years 

35  to  44 

years 

45  to  54 
years 

55  to  64 

years 

65  years 
and  over 

WOMEN 

With  work  experience  in  1977: 

Number . 

46,379 

5,015 

7,657 

11,480 

8,124 

7,356 

5,146 

1,600 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Worked  at  full-time  -jobs1 . 

67.0 

35.6 

73.1 

75.5 

69.4 

70.6 

69.9 

37.5 

Worked  at  part-time  iobs2 . 

33.0 

64.4 

26.9 

24.5 

30.6 

29.4 

30. 1 

62.4 

With  work  experience  in  1970: 

Number . 

38,704 

4,353 

6,370 

7,289 

6,772 

7,302 

5,003 

1,615 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Worked  at  full-time  iobs1 . 

67.8 

37. 1 

78.0 

71.4 

69.4 

74.2 

72.9 

44.3 

Worked  at  part-time  iobs2 . 

32.1 

62.9 

22.0 

28.6 

30.6 

25.8 

27.1 

55.7 

MEN 

With  work  experience  in  1977: 

Number . 

60, 717 

5,705 

8,499 

15,233 

10,903 

10,250 

7,6  75 

2,452 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Worked  at  full-time  jobs1 . 

87.5 

44.2 

83.8 

95.2 

97.4 

96.9 

93.0 

52.4 

Worked  at  part-time  jobs2 . 

12.5 

55.8 

16.2 

4.8 

2.6 

3.1 

7.0 

47.6 

PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  WITH  WORK 

EXPERIENCE  IN  1977 

Women . 

55.6 

60.5 

76.7 

68.1 

66. 1 

61.7 

47.9 

12.0 

81.2 

69.9 

91.1 

95.8 

95.9 

92.2 

78.6 

26.7 

Ratio:  women/men3 . 

0.68 

0.87 

0.84 

0.71 

0.69 

0.67 

0.61 

0.45 

PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  WITH  WORK 

EXPERIENCE  IN  1970 

Women . 

52.5 

57.9 

73.0 

56.5 

58.5 

60.4 

51.2 

14.6 

84.1 

73.8 

88.9 

97.0 

97.5 

95.6 

87.8 

35.8 

Ratio:  women/men3 . 

0.62 

0.82 

0.82 

0.58 

0.60 

0.63 

0.58 

0.41 

^Full-time  jobs  are  defined  as  35  hours  or  more  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 

Part-time  jobs  are  defined  as  1  to  34  hours  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 
3Ratios  of  percentages. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  S tat  is  tics ,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports,  No.  141;  and  U.S.  Department 

of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  7-4.  Annual  Work  Experience,  by  Marital  Status  and  Sex:  1977,  1975,  and  1970 


(Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over) 


Work  experience,  marital 
status,  and  sex 

1977 

1975 

1970 

Work  experience,  marital 
status,  and  sex 

1977 

1975 

1970 

PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  WITH 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  WITH 

WITH  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

FULL-TIME  JOBS3 — Continued 

Never  married: 

Married,  spouse  present: 

69. 1 

67.6 

66.7 

Women . 

66.7 

67.3 

68 . 4 

78.4 

75.5 

76.0 

Men . 

94.4 

94.6 

94.4 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.88 

0.90 

0.88 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.71 

0.71 

0.72 

Other  marital  status2: 

Married,  spouse  present: 

76.8 

76.4 

75.7 

Women . 

54.8 

51.7 

50.6 

90.8 

89.1 

88.4 

With  no  children  under  18 . 

51.1 

49.4 

49.9 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.85 

0.86 

0.86 

With  own  children  6  to  17  only.. 

63.6 

59.5 

57.7 

With  own  children  under  6 . 

51.6 

47.0 

44.3 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  WITH 

Men . 

84.2 

84 . 6 

88.0 

PART-TIME  JOBS4 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.65 

0.61 

0.58 

Never  married: 

Other  marital  status2: 

Women . 

39.4 

40.6 

39.6 

ur 

45  5 

43.9 

45.7 

Men . 

31.0 

32.5 

36.9 

69.4 

66.7 

65.0 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

1.27 

1.25 

1.07 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

0.66 

0.66 

0.70 

Married,  spouse  present: 

Women . 

33.3 

32.7 

31.6 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  WITH 

Men . 

5.6 

5.5 

5.6 

FULL-TIME  JOBS3 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

5.95 

5.95 

5.64 

Never  married: 

Other  marital  status2: 

60.6 

59.3 

60.4 

Women . 

23.2 

23.5 

24.3 

69.0 

67.5 

63.1 

9.2 

11.0 

11.6 

Ratio:  women/men1 . . . 

0.88 

0.88 

0.96 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

2.52 

2.14 

2.09 

1Ratios  of  percentages. 

2 Includes  divorced,  widowed,  and  married,  spouse  absent. 

3Full-time  jobs  are  defined  as  35  hours  or  more  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 

4Part-time  jobs  are  defined  as  1  to  34  hours  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports,  Nos.  192  and  141;  and 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Chapter  8 

Occupation,  Industry, 

and  Women-Owned 
Businesses 


Occupation.  The  39  million  women  employed  in  1978 
tended  to  be  concentrated  within  four  major  occupation 
groups:  35  percent  were  clerical  workers;  21  percent  were 
service  workers,  including  private  household  workers;  16 
percent  were  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers; 
and  1 1  percent  were  operatives,  except  transport  (table  8-1 ). 
The  remaining  18  percent  were  dispersed  among  the  other 
seven  major  occupation  groups.  Concentration  was  also 
evident  at  the  detailed  occupational  level.  Among  profes¬ 
sional,  technical,  and  kindred  occupations,  for  example, 
the  majority  of  women  were  in  teaching  and  health  fields 
(mostly  as  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers,  regis¬ 
tered  nurses,  dieticians,  and  therapists).  The  majority  of 
the  women  in  clerical  occupations  were  working  as  secre¬ 
taries,  stenographers,  typists,  bookkeepers,  and  cashiers.  In 
1978,  women  outnumbered  men  in  clerical  occupations  by 
nearly  4  to  1-a  substantial  increase  from  1972,  when  female 
clerical  workers  outnumbered  men  by  just  over  3  to  1 .  An 
influx  of  women  into  clerical  occupations,  coupled  with  a 
steadying  of  male  clerical  employment  between  1972  and 
1978,  resulted  in  this  increased  concentration  of  women 
among  clerical  workers. 

Next  to  clerical  occupations,  service  occupations  (such 
as  food  services  and  health  services)  provided  the  major 
source  of  employment  for  women  in  1978.  The  approxi¬ 
mately  21  percent  of  all  employed  women  who  worked  in 
service  occupations  during  the  year  constituted  63  percent 
of  all  service  workers.  The  growth  of  women  in  service  occu¬ 
pations,  except  private  household  workers,  has  roughly 
matched  the  25-percent  growth  in  female  employment 
between  1972  and  1978.  There  was,  however,  a  19-percent 
decrease  in  the  almost  exclusively  female  occupation  of 
private  household  workers,  from  1.4  million  in  1972  to  1.1 
million  in  1978. 

Although  occupational  structures  change  quite  slowly 
over  time,  there  are  a  few  indications  that  women  are  moving 
into  some  of  the  occupations  traditionally  held  by  men 
(table  8-1  and  figure  8-1 ) .  While  the  total  number  of  employed 
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women  increased  25  percent  since  1972,  the  growth  of 
women  in  three  of  the  major  occupation  groups  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  greater:  managers  and  administrators  (67-percent 
increase),  craftworkers  (81 -percent  increase),  and  laborers, 
except  farm  (84-percent  increase).  Even  with  these  large 
growth  rates,  however,  there  were  only  6  female  craftworkers 
and  12  female  laborers  for  every  100  males  employed  in  each 
of  these  groups  in  1978.  Among  managers  and  administrators, 
there  were  21  women  for  every  100  men  in  1972,  compared 
with  30  women  for  every  100  men  in  1978. 

Some  of  the  movement  of  women  into  occupations 
traditionally  held  by  men  can  be  seen  only  at  the  detailed 
occupational  level.  Female  accountants,  engineering  and 
science  technicians,  bank  officers  and  financial  managers, 
and  stock  handlers,  for  example,  have  increased  propor¬ 
tionally  well  beyond  the  general  increase  in  employed 
women.  The  number  of  female  farmers  and  farm  managers, 
in  fact,  has  increased,  while  the  number  of  men  in  these 
two  occupations  has  decreased. 

Although  the  dependence  of  occupation  on  educational 
attainment  is  well-established,  there  were  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  occupational  structures  in  1978  of  men 
and  women  25  to  64  years  of  age  with  similar  educational 
attainment  (table  8-2).  Women  and  men  with  4  or  more 
years  of  college  were  likely  to  be  in  professional,  technical, 
or  managerial  occupations  in  1978,  although  women  were 
more  concentrated  than  men  in  professional  and  technical 
occupations  (66  percent  of  the  employed  women,  53  per¬ 
cent  of  the  men)  and  less  concentrated  in  managerial  occu¬ 
pations  (9  percent  of  the  women,  25  percent  of  the  men). 
Most  college-educated  women  who  did  not  enter  profes¬ 
sional  or  managerial  occupations  were  employed  in  clerical 
occupations  (15  percent).  College-educated  men  who  did 
not  work  in  professional  or  managerial  occupations  were 
most  likely  to  be  in  sales  occupations  or  in  clerical  or  craft 
occupations.  Women  high  school  graduates  and  women  with 
1  to  3  years  of  college  were  much  more  likely  than  women 
with  more  education  to  be  employed  in  clerical  work.  About 
45  percent  of  employed  women  with  some  college  (1  to  3 
years)  were  clerical  workers— the  same  percentage  as  for 
women  with  4  years  of  high  school.  Nevertheless,  women 
with  some  college  education  were  much  more  likely  to  be 
in  professional  and  managerial  positions  and  less  likely  to  be 
operatives  or  service  workers  than  those  with  no  college. 
Women  with  less  than  4  years  of  high  school  were  over¬ 
whelmingly  employed  as  operatives  or  service  workers. 

When  both  husband  and  wife  are  employed,  the  wife  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  same  major  occupational  group 
as  her  husband  (table  8-3).  For  example,  wives  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  workers  were  more  likely  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  professional  and  technical  occupations  in  1978 
than  in  any  other  major  occupation  group.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  relationship  held  for  clerical  and  farm  workers.  For  all 
other  major  occupation  groups,  however,  wives  were  most 


likely  to  be  employed  in  clerical  occupations,  regardless 
of  the  major  occupations  of  their  husbands. 

Industry.  The  industrial  structure  of  employed  women,  like 
their  occupational  structure,  tends  to  be  more  concentrated 
than  that  of  men  (table  8-4).  Seventy  percent  of  employed 
women  in  1978  were  working  in  3  of  the  12  major  industry 
groups:  professional  and  related  services,  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  and  manufacturing.  Many  of  the  industry  patterns  of 
employed  women  are  related  to  their  occupational  patterns. 
For  example,  31  percent  of  all  women  employed  in  1978 
were  working  in  professional  and  related  service  industries, 
outnumbering  men  in  this  group  by  nearly  2  to  1 .  This  is 
not  surprising,  considering  that  women  dominated  teaching 
and  health-related  occupations  (except  medical  practitioners) 
in  1978.  Occupational  patterns  also  underlie  the  fact  that 
the  ratio  of  women  to  men  in  personal  service  industries  was 
quite  high  (nearly  3  to  1)  in  1978.  In  contrast,  women 
accounted  for  only  7  percent  of  the  construction  industry, 
reflecting  the  relative  paucity  of  women  in  craft  occupations. 

Women-owned  businesses.  In  spite  of  the  generally  increasing 
economic  activity  of  women,  firms  owned  by  women  are 
still  fairly  rare.  Data  for  1972,  the  most  current  available, 
reveal  that  only  about  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  firms1 
(about  402,000  out  of  8.7  million)  were  owned  by  women 
(table  8-5).  Furthermore,  about  71  percent  of  these  women- 
owned  businesses  were  in  two  major  industries:  retail  trade 
and  selected  services.  Even  in  these  two  industries,  women 
controlled  only  about  6  percent  of  all  the  retail  trade  firms 
and  about  7  percent  of  all  the  selected  services  firms.  In  the 
remaining  industries,  except  for  the  residual  group,  "other 
industries  and  industries  not  classified,"  women  owned  about 
3  percent  or  fewer  of  the  firms. 

Not  only  were  there  few  women-owned  businesses  in 
1972,  but  also  the  existing  ones  accounted  for  only  about 
$8  billion  in  receipts,  or  under  1  percent  of  the  total  receipts 
of  all  firms.  There  was  no  industry  division  in  which  women- 
owned  firms  had  more  than  about  2  percent  of  the  total 
receipts  for  that  industry. 

Almost  all  of  the  firms  owned  by  women  (about  98  per¬ 
cent)  were  organized  as  sole  proprietorships;  the  remainder 
were  mostly  partnerships,  with  about  0.3  percent  being 
corporations.  Although  partnerships  and  corporations 
taken  together  constituted  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  women- 
owned  firms,  they  accounted  for  slightly  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts  (about  7  and  4  percent,  respec¬ 
tively)  of  such  firms  (figure  8-2). 2 


1  Excludes  corporations  with  more  than  10  shareholders,  except 
those  which  are  "closely  held." 

2See  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Women-Owned  Businesses,  1972. 
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FIGURE  8-1. 

Percent  Change  in  Employment  of  Women,  by  Major  Occupation  Group:  1972  to  1978 

(Women  16  years  and  over) 
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Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  26,  No.  1 ;  Vol.  19,  No.  7;  and  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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FIGURE  8-2. 

Receipts  of  Firms  Owned  by  Women,  by  Industry:  1972 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wumen-Owned  Businesses,  1972. 
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Table  8-1.  Occupation  of  Employed  Persons,  by  Sex:  Annual  Averages  for  1978  and  1972 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Occupation 

1978 

1972 

Percent  change, 
1972-781 

Women 

Men 

Ratio: 

women/men 

Women 

Men 

Ratio : 
women/men 

Women 

Men 

Total  employed. . . . . . 

38,882 

55,491 

0.70 

31,072 

50,630 

0.61 

25.1 

9.6 

WHITE-COLLAR  WORKERS 

Total . . . 

24,572 

22,634 

1.09 

18,915 

20,175 

0.94 

29.9 

12.2 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers . . 

6,082 

8,163 

0.75 

4,502 

6,957 

0.65 

35.1 

17.3 

Accountants . . . . . 

293 

682 

0.43 

155 

559 

0.28 

89.0 

22.0 

Computer  specialists. . . 

99 

329 

0.30 

46 

227 

0.20 

(B) 

44.9 

Engineers . . . . 

35 

1,231 

0.03 

9 

1,093 

- 

(B) 

12.6 

Lawyers  and  judges . . . 

47 

452 

0.10 

12 

307 

0.04 

(B) 

47.2 

Librarians,  archivists,  and  curators . . . 

163 

38 

4.29 

129 

29 

4.45 

26.4 

(B) 

Life  and  physical  scientists . 

49 

224 

0.22 

23 

207 

0.11 

(B) 

8.2 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  workers.... . 

177 

228 

0.78 

96 

214 

0.45 

84.4 

6.5 

Physicians,  dentists,  and  related  practitioners.. 

79 

677 

0.12 

58 

566 

0.10 

(B) 

19.6 

Registered  nurses,  dietitians,  and  therapists.... 

1,255 

96 

13.07 

879 

70 

12.56 

42.8 

(B) 

Health  technologists  and  technicians... . 

353 

145 

2.43 

219 

97 

2.26 

61.2 

49.5 

Religious  workers . 

48 

277 

0.17 

32 

260 

0.12 

(B) 

6.5 

Social  scientists . 

86 

169 

0.51 

30 

111 

0.27 

(B) 

52.3 

Social  and  recreation  workers.......... . . 

308 

197 

1.56 

195 

160 

1.22 

57.9 

23.1 

Teachers,  college  and  university. . 

190 

372 

0.51 

129 

332 

0.39 

47.3 

12.0 

Teachers,  except  college  and  university. . . 

2,124 

868 

2.45 

1,988 

853 

2.33 

6.8 

1.8 

Engineering  and  science  technicians.. . . . 

132 

853 

0.15 

75 

753 

0.10 

76.0 

13.3 

Writers,  artists,  and  entertainers . . 

All  other  professional,  technical,  and 

424 

768 

0.55 

284 

613 

0.46 

49.3 

25.3 

kindred  workers . 

220 

557 

0.39 

143 

506 

0.28 

53.8 

10.1 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm . 

2,361 

7,744 

0.30 

1,410 

6,621 

0.21 

67.4 

17.0 

Bank  officers  and  financial  managers............. 

174 

399 

0.44 

81 

347 

0.23 

114.8 

15.0 

Health  administrators.. . . . . 

85 

99 

0.86 

55 

62 

0.89 

(B) 

(B) 

Office  managers,  n .e . c . 2  . . . 

Officials  and  administrators, 

241 

130 

1.85 

132 

183 

0.72 

82.6 

-29.0 

public  administration,  n.e.c.2. . 

104 

316 

0.33 

63 

247 

0.26 

(B) 

27.9 

Restaurant,  cafeteria,  and  bar  managers... . 

199 

390 

0.51 

160 

335 

0.48 

24.4 

16.4 

Sales  managers  and  department  heads,  retail  trade 

128 

215 

0.60 

81 

215 

0.38 

58.0 

- 

Sales  managers,  except  retail  trade..... . 

23 

307 

0.07 

8 

266 

0.03 

(B) 

15.4 

All  other  managers  and  administrators. . 

1,407 

5,888 

0.24 

830 

4,966 

0.17 

69.5 

18.6 

Sales  workers . . . . 

2,666 

3,285 

0.81 

2,226 

3,127 

0.71 

19.8 

5.1 

Demonstrators,  hucksters,  and  peddlers . 

255 

45 

5.67 

228 

68 

3.35 

11.8 

(B) 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,  and  underwriters . 

111 

437 

0.25 

51 

389 

0.13 

(B) 

12.3 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers . . . 

250 

304 

0.82 

128 

221 

0.58 

95.3 

37.6 

Sales  clerks,  retail  trade . 

1,671 

667 

2.51 

1,617 

731 

2.21 

3.3 

-8.8 

All  other  sales  workers . . . . 

379 

1,832 

0.21 

202 

1,718 

0.12 

87.6 

6.6 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . . . 

13,463 

3,442 

3.91 

10,777 

3,470 

3.11 

24.9 

-0.8 

Bank  tellers . 

411 

38 

10.82 

252 

37 

6.81 

63.1 

(B) 

Bookkeepe  rs . . . . . . . . 

1,659 

171 

9.70 

1,393 

191 

7.29 

19.1 

-10.5 

Cashiers . . . . . . 

1,222 

180 

6.79 

864 

133 

6.50 

41.4 

35.3 

Estimators  and  investigators,  n.e.c.2 . . 

241 

209 

1.15 

151 

197 

0.77 

59.6 

6.1 

Mail  carriers,  post  office . 

30 

226 

0.13 

18 

252 

0.07 

(B) 

-10.3 

Office  machine  operators . . . 

614 

213 

2.88 

481 

193 

2.49 

27.7 

10.4 

Receptionists . . . . . 

570 

18 

31.67 

423 

13 

32.54 

34.8 

(B) 

Secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typists . . . 

4,654 

74 

62.89 

4,016 

79 

50.84 

15.9 

-6.3 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks . . . 

105 

355 

0.30 

67 

384 

0.17 

(B) 

-7.6 

Stock  clerks  and  storekeepers.................... 

158 

349 

0.45 

117 

394 

0.30 

35.0 

-11.4 

Teachers  aides,  except  school  monitors..... . 

315 

27 

11.67 

184 

22 

8.36 

71.2 

(B) 

Telephone  operators . . . . 

293 

19 

15.42 

379 

13 

29.15 

-22.7 

(B) 

All  other  clerical  and  kindred  workers . . 

3,191 

1,563 

2.04 

2,432 

1,562 

1.56 

31.2 

0.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  3-1.  Occupation  of  Employed  Persons,  by  Sex:  Annual  Averages  for  1978  and  1972— Continued 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Occupation 

1978 

1972 

Percent  charge, 
1972  —1 9  78 1 

Women 

Men 

Ratio: 

women/men 

Women 

Men 

Ratio: 

women/men 

Women 

Men 

BLUE-COLLAR  WORKERS 

Total . . . . . 

5,767 

25,765 

0.22 

4,767 

23 , 800 

0.20 

21.0 

8.3 

Craft  and  kindred  workers..., . 

697 

11,689 

0.06 

386 

10,424 

0.04 

80.6 

12.1 

Construction  craft  workers . . . 

50 

3,712 

0.01 

19 

3,274 

0.01 

(B) 

13.4 

Blue-collar  worker  supervisors,  n.e.c.2 . . 

166 

1,505 

0.11 

98 

1,314 

0.07 

69.4 

14.5 

Machinists  and  job  setters... . . . 

18 

573 

0.03 

3 

467 

0.01 

(B) 

22.7 

Metal  craft  workers,  except  mechanics, 

machinists,  and  job  setters . 

17 

605 

0.03 

12 

613 

0.02 

(B) 

-1.3 

Mechanics  and  repairers . 

49 

3,285 

0.01 

22 

2,746 

0.80 

(B) 

19.6 

Printing  craft  workers . . . 

91 

325 

0.28 

59 

337 

0.18 

(B) 

-3.6 

Decorators  and  window  dressers . 

88 

37 

2.38 

53 

35 

1.51 

(B) 

(B) 

All  other  craft  and  kindred  workers . 

218 

1,647 

0.13 

120 

1,638 

0.07 

81.7 

0.5 

Operatives,  except  transport . . 

4,321 

6,554 

0.66 

3,980 

6,351 

0.63 

8.6 

3.2 

607 

557 

1.09 

476 

542 

0.88 

27.5 

2.8 

Checkers,  examiners,  and  inspectors, 

359 

377 

0.95 

332 

353 

0.94 

8.1 

6.8 

Garage  workers  and  gas  station  attendants. . . 

20 

395 

0.05 

23 

479 

0.05 

(B) 

-17.5 

Packers  and  wrappers,  except  meat  and  produce..,. 

422 

253 

1.67 

395 

253 

1.56 

6.8 

Precision  machine  operatives . . . 

43 

342 

0.13 

39 

350 

0.11 

(B) 

-2.3 

772 

43 

17.95 

897 

39 

23.00 

-13.9 

(B) 

224 

150 

1.49 

234 

190 

1.23 

-4.3 

-21.1 

Welders  and  flame  cutters . . 

41 

637 

0.06 

20 

534 

0.04 

(B) 

19.3 

All  other  operatives,  except  transport . . . 

1,833 

3,800 

0.48 

1,564 

3,611 

0.43 

17.2 

5.2 

Transport  equipment  operatives . . 

258 

3,284 

0.08 

134 

3,075 

0.04 

92.5 

6.8 

Busdrivers . 

152 

186 

0.82 

86 

166 

0.52 

76.7 

12.0 

Delivery  and  route  workers . 

38 

541 

0.07 

22 

870 

0.03 

(B) 

-37.8 

Fork  lift  and  tow  motor  operatives . 

10 

353 

0.03 

3 

300 

0.01 

(B) 

17.7 

37 

1,886 

0.02 

8 

1,433 

0.01 

(B) 

31.6 

All  other  transport  equipment  operatives . 

21 

938 

0.02 

15 

306 

0.05 

(B) 

206.5 

Laborers,  except  farm.. . . . . 

491 

4,238 

0.12 

267 

3,950 

0.07 

83.9 

7.3 

Construction  laborers . . . . . 

26 

927 

0.03 

5 

937 

0.01 

(B) 

-1.1 

Freight  and  material  handlers . . . 

68 

729 

0.09 

45 

715 

0.06 

(B) 

2.0 

Gardeners  and  groundskeepers,  except  farm.. . 

36 

578 

0.06 

12 

532 

0.02 

(B) 

8.6 

215 

700 

0.31 

122 

601 

0.20 

76.2 

16.5 

All  other  laborers,  except  farm . 

146 

1,304 

0.11 

83 

1,165 

0.07 

75.9 

11.9 

FARM  WORKERS 

Total . 

508 

2,289 

0.22 

543 

2,526 

0.21 

-6.4 

-9.4 

Farmers  and  farm  managers . 

131 

1,349 

0.10 

100 

1,588 

0.06 

31.0 

-15.1 

Farm  laborers  and  supervisors . 

377 

940 

0.40 

443 

938 

0.47 

-14.9 

0.2 

SERVICE  WORKERS 

Total . 

8,035 

4,804 

1.67 

6,838 

4,128 

1.66 

17.5 

16.4 

Service  workers,  except  private  household . 

6,900 

4,777 

1.44 

5,435 

4,094 

1.33 

27.0 

16.7 

Cleaning  service  workers . 

858 

1,572 

0.55 

680 

1,393 

0.49 

26.2 

12.9 

Food  service  workers . 

2,949 

1,334 

2.21 

2,277 

986 

2.31 

29.5 

35.3 

1,659 

187 

8.87 

1,310 

196 

6.68 

26.6 

-4.6 

1,318 

441 

2.99 

1,102 

440 

2.50 

19.6 

0.2 

Protective  service  workers.......... . 

115 

1,242 

0.09 

65 

1,079 

0.06 

(B) 

15.1 

1,135 

27 

42.04 

1,403 

34 

41.26 

-19.1 

(B) 

'Percent  change  between  absolute  numbers. 
2Not  elsewhere  classified. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  26,  No.  1;  and  Vol.  19, 
No.  7;  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  8-2.  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Employed  Persons  25  to  64  Years  Old,  by  Major 
Occupation  Group  and  Sex:  1978 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks) 


Major  occupation  group 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years 

High  school: 

1  to  3  years 

High  school : 

4  years 

College : 

1  to  3  years 

College : 

4  or  more  years 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Total  employed . 

2,319 

4,937 

3,629 

5,117 

12,553 

14,675 

4,512 

7,035 

4,838 

9,699 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White-collar  workers . . 

Professional,  technical,  and 

15.3 

10.3 

31.4 

18.4 

66.3 

33.1 

83.0 

57.5 

94.6 

90. 9 

kindred  workers . 

Managers  and  administrators, 

1.2 

1.0 

1.6 

1.9 

6.6 

5.8 

21.3 

16.4 

66.0 

52.6 

except  farm . 

3.1 

5.5 

5.2 

9.9 

7.4 

14.9 

9.3 

22.6 

9.1 

25.3 

Sales  workers . 

3.3 

1.4 

6.0 

2.6 

7.0 

5.1 

7.4 

10.1 

4.4 

8.6 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

7.7 

2.3 

18.5 

3.9 

45.3 

7.4 

44.8 

8.5 

15.0 

4.5 

Blue-collar  workers . 

42.0 

69.9 

34.2 

68.6 

14.3 

55.3 

5.1 

32.7 

1.8 

6.1 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

2.7 

26.7 

3.4 

30.2 

2.0 

29.8 

1.5 

20.0 

0.6 

3.9 

Operatives,  including  transport . 

37.0 

30.9 

28.7 

29.3 

11.3 

20.3 

3.3 

9.2 

1.0 

1.6 

Laborers,  except  farm . 

2.3 

12.4 

2.1 

9.2 

0.9 

5.2 

0.3 

3.5 

0.2 

0.6 

Farm  workers . 

2.1 

8.8 

1.1 

3.7 

1.1 

3.7 

0.8 

1.7 

0.5 

1.1 

Service  workers . 

40.5 

11.0 

33.4 

9.4 

18.2 

7.9 

11.1 

8.1 

3.2 

1.9 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  8-3.  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Employed  Married  Women  With  Husband  Present,  by 
Employment  Status  and  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Husband:  1978 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in 
barracks ) 


Major  occupation  group 

of  wife 

White 

-collar  workers 

Employment  status  and  major 
occupation  group  of  husband 

Total 

employed 

wives 

Percent 

Total 

Professional , 
technical , 
and  kindred 
workers 

Managers 
and  admin¬ 
istrators  , 
except 
farm 

Sales 

workers 

Clerical 
and  kindred 
workers 

Total  husbands . 

21,616 

100.0 

65.8 

17.0 

6.9 

7.0 

34.9 

Employed  husbands . 

18,914 

100.0 

67.5 

17.7 

7.0 

7.0 

35.8 

White-collar  workers . 

Professional,  technical,  and 

8,875 

100.0 

82.6 

27.0 

9.2 

8.3 

38.1 

kindred  workers . 

Managers  and  administrators,  except 

3,177 

100.0 

86.7 

40.5 

7.6 

6.7 

32.0 

farm . 

3,296 

100.0 

81.6 

20.3 

12.2 

8.5 

40.6 

Sales  workers . 

1,225 

100.0 

83.8 

19.4 

10.0 

13.0 

41.4 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

1,177 

100.0 

73.2 

17.5 

4.4 

7.0 

44.4 

Blue-collar  workers . 

8,274 

100.0 

54.8 

8.8 

4.8 

6.0 

35.3 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

4,196 

100.0 

60.7 

10.0 

5.5 

6.6 

38.6 

Operatives,  including  transport . 

3,149 

100.0 

49.2 

7.5 

4.4 

5.2 

32. 1 

Laborers,  except  farm . 

929 

100.0 

47.4 

7.6 

3.3 

5.6 

30.8 

Farm  workers . 

569 

100.0 

42.7 

13.5 

3.2 

3.7 

22.3 

Service  workers . 

1,198 

100.0 

54.3 

12.3 

6.6 

6.7 

28.7 

Major  occupation  group  of  wif  e--Cont  inued 


Employment  status  and  major 

Blue-collar  workers 

occupation  group  of  husband 

Total 

Craft  and 

kindred 

workers 

Operatives , 
including 
transport 

Laborers , 
except 
farm 

Farm 

workers 

Service 

workers 

Total  husbands . 

15.2 

1.8 

12.6 

0.9 

1.3 

17.6 

Employed  husbands . 

14.6 

1.7 

12.0 

0.9 

1.4 

16.4 

White-collar  workers . 

6.4 

1.3 

4.7 

0.5 

0.5 

10.4 

Professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  workers . 

3.6 

0.7 

2.6 

0.3 

0.8 

8.9 

Managers  and  administrators,  except 
f  arm . 

7.4 

1.8 

4.9 

0.8 

0.4 

10.6 

Sales  workers . 

6.0 

1.3 

4.5 

0.2 

0.1 

10.0 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

12.0 

1.9 

9.9 

0.3 

0.3 

14.4 

Blue-collar  workers . 

23.8 

2.3 

20.0 

1.5 

0.6 

20.7 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

20.8 

2.6 

16.9 

1.2 

0.6 

17.9 

Operatives,  including  transport . 

28.4 

2.1 

24.7 

1.6 

0.6 

21.8 

Laborers,  except  farm . 

22.5 

1.7 

18.3 

2.5 

0.8 

29.4 

Farm  workers . 

9.0 

0.9 

7.9 

0.2 

30.4 

17.9 

Service  workers . 

14.2 

1.2 

12.6 

0.4 

0.4 

31.1 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  8-4.  Industry  of  Employed  Persons,  by  Sex:  Annual  Averages  for  1978  and  1972 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Industry 

1978 

1972 

Percent  change, 
1972-781 

Women 

Men 

Ratio: 

women/men 

Women 

Men 

Ratio : 
women/men 

Women 

Men 

Total  employed . 

38,882 

55,491 

0.  70 

31,072 

50,630 

0.61 

25.1 

9.6 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries . 

686 

2,815 

0.24 

644 

2,941 

0.22 

6.5 

-4.3 

Mining . 

97 

731 

0.13 

41 

556 

0.07 

(B) 

31.5 

Construction . 

413 

5,630 

0.07 

291 

4,955 

0.06 

41.9 

13.6 

Manufacturing . 

6,554 

14,943 

0.44 

5,570 

14,296 

0.39 

17.7 

4.5 

Durable  goods . 

3,101 

9,720 

0.32 

2,340 

9,228 

0.25 

32.5 

5.3 

Transportation  equipment . 

337 

1,893 

0.18 

237 

1,788 

0.13 

42.2 

5.9 

Other  durable  goods . 

2,762 

7,826 

0.35 

2,103 

7,440 

0.28 

31.3 

5.2 

Nondurable  goods . 

3,453 

5,223 

0.66 

3,230 

5,068 

0.64 

6.9 

3. 1 

Transportation,  communications,  and  other 

public  utilities . 

1,441 

4,  722 

0.31 

1,  126 

4,336 

0.26 

28.0 

8.9 

Transportation . 

Communications,  and  utilities  and 

662 

2,886 

0.23 

447 

2,673 

0.17 

48.1 

8.0 

sanitary  services . 

778 

1,835 

0.42 

679 

1,663 

0.41 

14.6 

10.3 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

8,764 

10,489 

0.84 

6,911 

9,558 

0.72 

26.8 

9.7 

Wholesale  trade . 

899 

2,717 

0.33 

667 

2,393 

0.28 

34.8 

13.5 

Retail  trade . 

7,865 

7,772 

1.01 

6, 245 

7,165 

0,87 

25.9 

8.5 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . 

3,004 

2,403 

1.25 

2,  155 

2,172 

0.99 

39.4 

10.6 

Banking  and  other  finance . 

1,407 

745 

1.89 

1,008 

758 

1.33 

39.6 

-1.7 

Insurance  and  real  estate . 

1,596 

1,657 

0.96 

1,147 

1,414 

0.81 

39. 1 

17.2 

Business  and  repair  services . 

1,071 

2,420 

0.44 

708 

1,803 

0.39 

51.3 

34.2 

Business  services . 

906 

1,222 

0.74 

594 

862 

0.69 

52.5 

41.8 

Repair  services . 

165 

1,198 

0.14 

115 

941 

0.12 

43.5 

27.3 

Personal  services . 

2,845 

981 

2.90 

3,010 

1,049 

2.87 

-5.5 

-6.5 

Entertainment  and  recreation  services . 

380 

638 

0.60 

259 

465 

0.56 

46.7 

37.2 

Professional  and  related  services . 

11,938 

6,389 

1.87 

9,050 

5,404 

1.67 

31.9 

18.2 

Health  services . 

5,046 

1,666 

3.03 

3,685 

1,359 

2.71 

36.9 

22.6 

Education  services . 

4,960 

2,664 

1.86 

4, 152 

2,478 

1.68 

19.5 

7.5 

Other  professional  services . 

1,931 

2,058 

0.94 

1,213 

1,567 

0.77 

59.2 

31.3 

Public  administration . 

1,689 

3,331 

0.51 

1,306 

3,093 

0.42 

29.3 

7.7 

'Percent  change  between  absolute  numbers. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol .  26,  No.  1;  Vol .  19,  No.  7; 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Table  8-5.  Number  and  Receipts  of  Women-Owned  Firms  Compared  With  All  U.S.  Firms, 
by  Industry:  1972 

(Excludes  corporations  with  more  than  10  shareholders  ,  except  those  that  are  "closely  held  .  "  For  meaning  of  symbols  ,  see  text ) 


Industry1 

All  U.S  . 
firms2 
( thousands ) 

Women-owned  f irms 

All 

receipts2 
(billions ) 

Receipts  of 
women-owned  firms 

Total 
( thousands ) 

Percent  of 

all  firms 

Total 
(billions ) 

Percent 

of  all 
receipts 

Total,  all  industries . 

8,730 

402 

4 . 6 

$2,381.2 

$8.1 

0.3 

Construct  ion . 

1,020 

15 

1.5 

146.2 

0.5 

0.3 

ilanufacturing . 

437 

8 

1.8 

875.3 

0.3 

- 

Transportation  and  public  utilities . 

3432 

7 

1.6 

3159. 5 

0.1 

0.1 

Wholesale  trade . 

560 

5 

0.9 

349.4 

0.6 

0.2 

letail  trade . 

2,381 

133 

5.6 

474.9 

4.2 

0.9 

finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . 

41 , 318 

37 

2.8 

4252.8 

0.5 

0.2 

Selected  services . 

42 , 212 

151 

6.8 

495. 5 

1.5 

1.6 

Other  industries  and  industries  not  classified. 

4370 

45 

12.2 

427.6 

0.4 

1.4 

1 Based  on  1972  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  system.  Not  strictly  comparable  with  industry  classifications 
shown  in  table  8-4.  For  more  information,  see  source  cited  below. 

Based  on  data  from  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Preliminary  Report,  Statistics  of  Income,  Business  Income  Tax 

Returns.  1972.  - 

3Excludes  railroads. 

^Adjusted  to  exclude  selected  SIC  industries.  For  more  information,  see  "introduction"  in  source  cited  below. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Women-Owned  Businesses,  1972. 
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Chapter  9 

Income  and 
Poverty  Status 

Income  and  earnings  of  persons.  Although  women  have  made 
gains  toward  equality  with  men  in  several  areas,  differences 
between  the  incomes  of  women  and  men  remain  substantial. 
Part  of  the  income  differential  is  attributable  to  differences 
in  such  factors  as  annual  work  experience,  educational 
attainment,  occupational  distribution,  industry  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  extent  of  lifetime  work  experience.  However, 
discrimination  in  hiring,  promotions,  hours  of  work,  and  pay 
cannot  be  ruled  out  as  contributing  to  the  differential. 

It  is  desirable,  in  principle,  to  control  for  differences  in 
important  social  and  economic  characteristics,  such  as  those 
mentioned  above,  before  comparing  the  earnings  levels  of 
women  and  men.  Most  of  the  tables  in  this  chapter  show 
earnings  data  for  women  and  men  who  were  year-round, 
full-time  workers,  which  thereby  standardizes  annual  work 
experience  for  the  year  in  which  earnings  were  received.  It  is 
important  to  recognize,  however,  that  there  may  be  other 
factors  which  have  not  been  controlled  that  could  be  related 
to  differences  in  earnings  levels. 

In  1977,  the  median  earnings  for  women  who  were 
year-round,  full-time  workers  ($8,620)  was  only  about  59 
percent  of  the  median  for  men  with  a  comparable  amount  of 
work  experience  ($14,630)  (table  9-1).  The  number  of 
female  earners  working  year  round  full  time  increased 
relative  to  men  from  a  ratio  of  43  per  1  00  men  in  1 970  to  49 
per  100  men  in  1977.  Nevertheless,  during  the  1970-77 
period,  the  earnings  ratio  of  women  to  men  for  year-round, 
full-time  workers  did  not  vary  significantly. 

The  difference  between  the  income  levels  of  men  and 
women  is  smaller  among  young  adults  than  among  older 
persons.  The  1977  median  income  of  women  20  to  24  years 
old  working  year  round  full  time,  for  example,  was  about 
three-fourths  of  the  median  of  comparable  men  (table  9-2). 
Year-round,  full-time  female  workers  25  to  34  years  old, 
however,  had  a  1977  median  income  of  about  68  percent  of 
that  of  comparable  men,  and  the  median  income  of  such 
women  35  years  old  and  over  was  about  55  percent  of  the 
median  of  their  male  counterparts. 

Women  working  year  round  full  time  were  less  likely  to  be 
college  graduates  than  were  comparable  men  (18  percent 
versus  25  percent,  respectively)  (table  9-3  and  figure  9-1). 
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Female  college  graduates  had  a  1977  median  income 
($12,660)  that  was  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  of  their  male 
counterparts  ($20,630).  In  fact,  such  women  had  incomes 
that  were,  on  average,  lower  than  the  incomes  of  men  with 
only  a  high  school  education  ($15,430  in  1977).  However, 
earnings  levels  are  dependent  not  only  on  work  experience 
and  education  but  also  on  a  combination  of  these  and  other 
factors. 

Currently,  as  in  the  past,  women  tend  to  be  concentrated 
in  different  occupational  categories  from  men  (table  94). 
For  example,  women  working  year  round  full  time  are  much 
more  concentrated  than  comparable  men  in  lower  paying 
occupational  groups,  such  as  clerical  and  service  workers.  As 
shown  in  chapter  8  (table  8-2),  a  high  proportion  of  female 
workers  with  1  to  3  years  of  college  education  were  in  these 
occupational  groups,  although  the  percentage  was  smaller  for 
college  graduates. 

This  fact  helps  to  explain  the  disparity  between  the 
median  incomes  of  women  and  men  with  similar  amounts  of 
education.  Although  the  ratios  of  women  to  men  employed 
in  clerical  and  service  occupations  increased  between  1970 
and  1977,  the  ratios  also  increased  for  professional  workers 
and  for  managers,  which  are  higher  paying  occupation 
groups.  The  median  earnings  for  female  professional  workers 
were  $12,000  in  1977,  or  about  two-thirds  that  of  male 
professional  workers  ($18,220).  Although  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  female  college  graduates  were  in  this  occupational 
group,  they  tended  to  be  more  concentrated  than  men  in 
the  traditionally  lower  paying  professions,  such  as  teaching 
and  health-related  fields  (e.g.,  nurses).  The  broad  occupa¬ 
tional  categories  shown  in  table  94  obscure  some  of  the 
other  differences  in  earnings  levels  for  the  specific  occupa¬ 
tions  within  these  groups. 

The  above  comparisons  have  been  restricted  to  persons 
who  worked  at  full-time  jobs  for  the  entire  year  (50  to  52 
weeks).  However,  approximately  one-third  of  the  women  and 
about  one-seventh  of  the  men  with  earnings  in  1977  worked 
at  part-time  jobs  (table  9-5).  The  median  earnings  for 
women  working  at  part-time  jobs  were  approximately  equal 
to  those  of  their  male  counterparts.  Women  who  worked  50 
to  52  weeks  part  time  actually  had  higher  median  earnings 
than  did  men  with  the  same  amount  of  work  experience 
(female-to-male  earnings  ratio  of  1.12).  In  contrast,  the 
female-to-male  earnings  ratio  of  full-time  workers  ranged 
from  .59  for  those  working  50  to  52  weeks  to  .70  for  those 
working  fewer  than  26  weeks.  Thus,  the  returns  for  working 
full  time  do  not  seem  to  be  as  great  for  women  as  for  men. 

As  with  men,  many  women  receive  income  from  more 
than  one  source,  but  the  mean  amounts  of  each  type  of 
income  vary  greatly  (table  9-6).  For  example,  for  wage  and 
salary  income  (the  type  of  income  received  by  the  greatest 
number  of  persons),  women  received  an  average  of  about 
$5,550  in  1977,  while  men  received  an  average  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1 2,000. 


The  only  types  of  income  for  which  the  means  for  women 
and  men  approached  equality  were  property  income  (e.g., 
interest,  dividends,  and  rent)  and  Supplemental  Security 
income.  Although  property  income  was  second  largest  in 
terms  of  the  numbers  of  persons  receiving  it,  both  property 
income  and  Supplemental  Security  income  had  mean 
amounts  that  were  quite  low.  The  reason  for  the  near 
equality  of  mean  income  from  Supplemental  Security  in¬ 
come  for  women  and  men  is  quite  evident:  Supplemental 
Security  income,  a  governmental  transfer  payment  designed 
to  provide  the  recipient  with  minimal  subsistence,  is  ad¬ 
ministered  without  regard  to  sex. 

For  the  elderly  (persons  65  years  and  over),  the  female- 
to-male  income  ratios  by  type  of  income  followed  basically 
the  same  pattern  as  for  all  age  groups  combined.  As 
expected,  the  proportion  of  both  women  and  men  receiving 
wages  or  salaries  within  this  age  group  was  significantly 
smaller  than  that  among  younger  persons,  whereas  the 
proportion  receiving  the  various  types  of  retirement  income 
was  larger. 

A  critical  factor  in  assessing  differences  between  the 
earnings  of  women  and  men  is  the  extent  of  lifetime  work 
experience.  Recent  data  on  this  topic  are  not  available,  but 
data  from  a  longitudinal  study  of  women  30  to  44  years  old 
in  19671  provide  some  insight  into  the  effects  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  lifetime  work  experience.  For  example,  year- 
round,  full-time  female  workers  who  had  worked  at  least  6 
months  of  every  year  since  leaving  school  had  a  median  wage 
or  salary  income  in  1967  of  about  three-fourths  that  of  men. 
The  median  wage  or  salary  income  for  comparable  women 
who  had  worked  in  only  one-half  of  the  years  since  leaving 
school  was  only  about  one-half  that  of  men. 

Although  discontinuities  in  work  experience  explain  some 
of  the  differences  in  the  wages  earned  by  women  and  men, 
research  has  shown  that  even  after  adjusting  for  such 
differences,  much  remains  to  be  explained.  For  example,  a 
study  based  on  this  same  1967  longitudinal  survey  indicated 
that  even  after  adjusting  for  differences  in  occupational 
status,  education,  and  lifetime  work  experience,  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  women  were  estimated  to  be  only  about 
three-fifths  as  high  as  those  of  men.2  Also,  results  from  a 
study  based  on  Census  Bureau  and  Social  Security 
Administration  records  corroborate  the  finding  that  women 
do  not  receive  the  same  returns  from  continuous  work 
experience  as  do  men.3  Obviously,  there  are  variables  that 


1  1967  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Work  Experience,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  under  contract  with  the  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Training  Administration  (then  Manpower  Adminis¬ 
tration),  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

2  Larry  E.  Suter  and  Herman  P.  Miller,  "Income  Differences 
Between  Men  and  Career  Women,"  The  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  Vol.  78,  No.  4,  January  1973. 

3 Joyce  A.  Stevens  and  Roger  A.  Herriot,  "Current  Earnings 
Differentials  of  Men  and  Women:  Some  Explanatory  Regression 
Analyses,"  paper  presented  at  the  August  1975  meetings  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association. 
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were  not  covered  in  these  studies  that  may  account  for  the 
residual  differences  between  the  income  levels  of  women  and 
men. 

Family  income.  Between  1970  and  1977,  the  contribution  of 
the  wife's  earnings  to  total  family  income  of  married-couple 
families  remained  fairly  stable  at  approximately  one-fourth 
(table  9-7).  The  wife's  contribution  was  slightly  higher  for 
those  families  in  which  the  husband  was  under  25  years  of 
age  than  it  was  for  families  with  older  husbands. 

The  contribution  of  the  wife  to  total  family  income  is 
related  to  the  amount  of  time  she  works  during  the  year.  The 
relationship  during  the  1970-77  period  was  as  follows:  the 
median  contribution  of  wives  who  worked  year  round  full 
time  was  approximately  39  percent;  for  wives  working  27  to 
49  weeks  full  time,  the  contribution  was  about  30  percent; 
and  for  those  working  either  1  to  26  weeks  full  time  or  1  to 
52  weeks  part  time,  it  was  about  1 2  percent.  Furthermore,  as 
shown  in  table  9-8,  the  median  income  in  1977  of  married- 
couple  families  with  the  wife  in  the  paid  labor  force  was 
about  35  percent  higher  than  the  median  income  of  those 
families  in  which  the  wife  was  not  in  the  paid  labor  force. 

The  median  income  of  families  with  a  female  householder, 
no  husband  present,  was  much  lower  than  that  of  married- 
couple  families  or  families  with  a  male  householder,  no  wife 
present  (table  9-8).  This  disparity  arises  partly  because 
married-couple  families  often  have  more  than  one  earner 
contributing  to  family  income,  and  also  because,  in  general, 
men  have  higher  incomes  than  women.  In  1970,  the  median 
income  ratio  of  families  with  a  female  householder  (no 
husband  present)  to  families  with  a  male  householder  (no 
wife  present)  was  57  percent;  the  1977  ratio  showed  no 
significant  change  from  its  1970  level. 

Poverty  status.  Of  the  24.7  million  persons  below  the 
poverty  level  in  1977,  approximately  14.4  million  were 
females  (table  9-9).  From  1970  to  1977,  the  poverty  rate  for 
women  declined  slightly  (from  14  to  13  percent);  men  also 
experienced  a  slight  decrease  (from  1 1  to  10  percent).  During 
this  same  period,  the  ratio  of  females  to  males  among  the 
poor  remained  fairly  constant. 

The  poverty  rate  for  the  elderly  (65  years  and  over) 
showed  the  largest  change  among  both  women  and  men 


between  1970  and  1977.  More  specifically,  there  was  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  poverty  rate  for  elderly  women 
from  28  percent  in  1970  to  17  percent  in  1977— a  decrease 
of  approximately  two-fifths.  The  comparable  decline  for  men 
was  from  19  percent  to  10  percent.  This  decrease  in  poverty 
is  attributable  to  enactment  of  substantial  increases  in  Social 
Security  benefits  since  1970. 

In  1977,  families  with  a  female  householder,  no  husband 
present,  had  about  the  same  poverty  rate  as  in  1970; 
however,  there  was  a  35-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  poor  families  during  this  period  because  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  families  with  a  female  householder 
in  the  general  population  (table  9-10).  Meanwhile,  other 
families  (that  is,  married-couple  families  and  families  with  a 
male  householder,  no  wife  present)  experienced  a  decline 
both  in  the  number  of  poor  and  in  the  poverty  rate.  In  1970, 
there  were  about  59  families  with  a  female  householder,  no 
husband  present,  who  were  below  the  poverty  level  for  every 
100  other  poor  families.  The  comparable  ratios  were  80  in 
1975  and  97  in  1977. 

Most  of  the  increase  between  1970  and  1977  in  the 
number  of  poor  families  with  female  householders  occurred 
among  families  with  children.  There  were  93  poor  female- 
householder  families  with  children  under  18  years  for  every 
100  other  poor  families  with  children  under  18  years  in 
1970;  this  ratio  reached  140  per  100  by  1977.  In  contrast, 
there  was  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  ratio  of  poor  female- 
householder  families  without  children  to  other  families 
without  children  (from  18  to  22  per  100). 

As  might  be  expected  from  these  figures,  the  majority  of 
children  in  families  below  the  poverty  level  in  1977  were  in 
families  with  a  female  householder,  no  husband  present, 
while  in  1970,  the  majority  were  in  other  poor  families  (table 
9-11).  In  1977,  there  were  129  children  in  poor  female- 
householder  families  for  every  100  in  other  poor  families,  in 
contrast  with  a  ratio  of  85  to  100  in  1970.  In  general, 
persons  in  families  below  the  poverty  level  in  1977  were 
more  likely  to  be  in  families  with  a  female  householder,  no 
husband  present,  than  they  were  in  1970.  Among  poor 
unrelated  individuals,  however,  the  ratio  of  females  to  males 
declined  during  this  period,  from  254  per  100  in  1970  to  190 
per  1 00  in  1 977. 
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FIGURE  9-1. 

Female/Male  Median  Income  Ratio  for  Year-Round,  Full-Time  Workers  25  Years  Old 
and  Over  and  25  to  34  Years  Old,  by  Years  of  School  Completed:  1970  and  1977 


Percent 

80 


All  educational  levels 


High  school,  4  years 


College,  4  or  more  years 


25  years  old  25  to  34 

and  over  years  old 


25  years  old  25  to  34 

and  over  years  old 


25  years  old  25  to  34 

and  over  years  old 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports, Series  P-60,  Nos.  118  and  80. 
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rable  9-1.  Number  and  Median  Earnings  of  Year-Round,  Full-Time  Civilian  Workers  With  Earnings,  by  Sex: 
1967  to  1977 


[In  1977  dollars.  Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Civilian  noninstitutional 
population  14  years  and  over) 


rear 

Number  with  earnings 

Median  earnings 

Women 

Men 

Ratio : 
women/ 

men 

Women 

Men 

Ratio: 

women/ 

men 

19,238 

39,263 

0.49 

$8,618 

$14,626 

0.59 

18,073 

38,184 

0.47 

8,622 

14,323 

0.60 

17,452 

37,267 

0.47 

8,449 

14,175 

0.60 

974  . 

16,945 

37,916 

0.45 

8,565 

14,578 

0.59 

17,977 

38,898 

0.46 

8,322 

14,543 

0.57 

17,195 

39,581 

0.43 

8,639 

15,254 

0.  57 

16,675 

38,184 

0.44 

8,551 

14,778 

0.58 

16,022 

36,819 

0.44 

8,369 

14,064 

0.60 

15,476 

36,132 

0.43 

8,307 

13,993 

0.59 

969 . 

15,374 

37,008 

0.42 

8,227 

13,976 

0.59 

15,013 

37,068 

0.41 

7,763 

13,349 

0.58 

14,791 

36,631 

0.40 

7,503 

13,021 

0.58 

rRevised . 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60, 
fos.  118,  114,  104,  103,  101,  93,  90,  85,  80,  75,  66,  and  60.- 
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Table  9-2.  Median  Income  of  Year-Round,  Full-Time  Civilian  Workers  With  Income,  by  Age  and  Sex:  1977,  1975, 
and  1970 


(In  1977  dollars.  Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Civilian  noninstitutional 
population  14  years  and  over) 


1977 

1975 

1970 

Sex  and  age 

Number 

with 

income 

Median 

income 

Number 

with 

income 

Median 

income 

Number 

with 

income 

Median 

income 

WOMEN 

14  to 
20  to 
25  to 
35  to 
45  to 
55  to 
65  yes 

MEN 

Total  with  income . 

19  years . 

24  years . 

34  years . 

44  years . 

54  years . 

64  years . 

19,278 

419 

2,760 

5,365 

3,904 

3,836 

2,684 

309 

$  8,814 
5,632 
7,497 
9,543 
9,282 
9,142 
8,846 
7,838 

17,479 

431 

2,496 

4,579 

3,336 

3,711 

2,585 

341 

$  8,691 
5,143 
7,429 
9,459 
9,102 
8,985 
8,765 
8,189 

15,518 

335 

2,224 

2,899 

3,081 

3,865 

2,690 

423 

$  8,490 
5,904 
7,691 
9,244 
8,632 
8, 721 
8,533 
7,622 

14  to 
20  to 
25  to 
35  to 
45  to 
55  to 
65  yet 

RATIO 

Total  with  income . 

19  years . 

24  years . 

34  years . 

44  years . 

54  years . 

64  years . 

39,287 

584 

3,622 

11,267 

8,899 

8,425 

5,733 

758 

$15,070 

6,042 

9,800 

14,129 

16,863 

17,029 

15,669 

13,815 

37,278 

572 

3,303 

10,256 

8,382 

8,331 

5,518 

918 

$14,563 

6,369 

9,594 

14,170 

16,497 

16,609 

14,981 

12,843 

36,146 

419 

2,700 

8,763 

8,649 

8.756 

5.757 
1,102 

$14,333 

6,164 

10,386 

14,242 

16,009 

15,499 

14,156 

10,540 

WOMEN/MEN 

14  to 
20  to 
25  to 
35  to 
45  to 
55  to 
65  ye 

Total  with  income . 

0.49 
0.  72 

0.58 

0.93 

0.47 
0.  75 

0.60 

0.81 

0.43 

0.80 

0.59 

0.96 

0.  76 

0.  76 

0.  76 

0.77 

0.82 

0.74 

0.48 

0.68 

0.47 

0.67 

0.33 

0.65 

0.44 

0.55 

0.40 

0.55 

0.36 

0.54 

0.46 

0.54 

0.45 

0.54 

0.44 

0.56 

0.47 

0.56 

0.47 

0.59 

0.47 

0.60 

0.41 

0.  57 

0.37 

0.64 

0.38 

0.  72 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P  60, 


Nos.  118,  105,  and  80. 
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Table  9-3.  Number  and  Median  Income  of  Year-Round,  Full-Time  Civilian  Workers  25  Years  Old  and  Over  and  25 
to  34  Years  Old  With  Income,  by  Years  of  School  Completed  and  Sex:  1977, 1975,  and  1970 

(In  1977  dollars.  Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Civilian  noninstitutional 
population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Age,  sex,  and  years  of 

1977 

1975 

1970 

school  completed 

Number  with 

income 

Median 

income 

Number  with 

income 

Median 

income 

Number  with 

income 

Median 

income 

25  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER 

Women 

Total . 

16,099 

$9,257 

14,552 

$9,139 

12,959 

$8,764 

Elementary:  0  to  7  years . 

577 

6,074 

519 

5,752 

733 

5,927 

8  years . 

671 

6 , 564 

644 

6,408 

959 

6,525 

High  school:  1  to  3  years . 

1,918 

7,387 

1,807 

7,155 

1,979 

7,265 

4  years . 

7,342 

8,894 

6,599 

8,  756 

5,790 

8,708 

College:  1  to  3  years . 

2,661 

10,157 

2,235 

10,275 

1,589 

10,306 

4  or  more  years . 

2,930 

12,656 

2,748 

12,645 

1,908 

13,607 

Men 

Total . . . 

35,081 

$15,726 

33,404 

$15,309 

33,028 

$14,859 

Elementary:  0  to  7  years . 

1,971 

9,419 

1,979 

9,  736 

2,777 

9,431 

8  years . 

1,915 

12,083 

2,092 

11,817 

3,220 

11,759 

High  school:  1  to  3  years . 

4,108 

13,120 

4,132 

12,849 

5,114 

13,287 

4  years . 

12,462 

15,434 

12,070 

14,956 

11, 736 

14,930 

College:  1  to  3  years . 

5,996 

16,235 

5,297 

16,872 

4,277 

17,452 

4  or  more  years . 

8,629 

20,625 

7,834 

20,310 

5,903 

21,647 

Ratio:  Women/Men 

Total . 

0.46 

0.59 

0.44 

0.60 

0.39 

0.59 

Elementary:  0  to  7  years . 

0.29 

0.64 

0.26 

0.59 

0.26 

0.63 

8  years . 

0.35 

0.54 

0.31 

0.54 

0.30 

0.55 

High  school:  1  to  3  years . 

0.47 

0.56 

0.44 

0.56 

0.39 

0.55 

4  years . 

0.59 

0.58 

0.55 

0.59 

0.49 

0.58 

College:  1  to  3  years . 

0.44 

0.63 

0.42 

0.61 

0.37 

0.59 

4  or  more  years . 

0.34 

0.61 

0.35 

0.62 

0.32 

0.63 

25  TO  34  YEARS  OLD 

Women 

Total . 

5,365 

$9,543 

4,579 

$9,459 

2,899 

$9,244 

elementary:  0  to  7  years . 

64 

(B) 

48 

(B) 

55 

(B) 

8  years . 

75 

5,805 

47 

(B) 

69 

(B) 

High  school:  1  to  3  years . 

3  78 

7,399 

336 

6,918 

327 

6,890 

4  years . 

2,250 

8,767 

1,987 

8,653 

1,375 

8,714 

College :  1  to  3  years . 

1,173 

9,904 

865 

9,72  7 

438 

9,763 

4  or  more  years . 

1,426 

11,318 

1,297 

11,642 

635 

12,666 

Men 

Total . 

11,267 

$14,129 

10,256 

$14,170 

8,763 

$14,242 

elementary:  0  to  7  years. . 

255 

8,501 

229 

8,403 

311 

8,562 

8  years . 

202 

10,155 

186 

9,780 

346 

10,309 

ligh  school:  1  to  3  vears . 

912 

11,018 

842 

11,464 

1,097 

11,915 

4  years . 

3,951 

13,484 

3,807 

13,620 

3,751 

13,760 

College:  1  to  3  years . 

2,589 

14,399 

2,132 

14,810 

1,441 

15,481 

4  or  more  years . 

3,358 

16,041 

3,060 

16,381 

1,817 

18,551 

Ratio:  Women/Men 

Total . 

0.48 

0.68 

0.45 

0.67 

0.33 

0.  65 

elementary :  0  to  7  years . 

0.25 

(X) 

0.21 

(X) 

0.18 

(X) 

8  years . 

0.37 

0.57 

0.25 

(X) 

0.20 

(X) 

ligh  school:  1  to  3  years . 

0.41 

0.67 

0.40 

0.60 

0.30 

0.58 

4  years . 

0.57 

0.65 

0.52 

0.64 

0.37 

0.63 

College:  1  to  3  years . 

0.45 

0.69 

0.41 

0.66 

0.30 

0.63 

4  or  more  years . 

0.42 

0.  71 

0.42 

0.  71 

0.35 

0.68 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60 

Nos.  118,  105,  and  80.  ’ 
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Table  9-4.  Number  and  Median  Earnings  of  Year-Round,  Full-Time  Civilian  Workers  With  Earnings,  by  Occupation 
of  Longest  Job  and  Sex:  1977, 1975,  and  1970 

(In  1977  dollars.  Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Civilian  nonmstitutional 
population  14  years  and  over.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Sex  and  occupation  of  longest  job 


WOMEN 


Total . . . 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers. 

Salaried . 

Self-employed . 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm . 

Salaried . 

Self-employed . 

Sales  workers . 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

Operatives,  including  transport . 

Laborers,  except  farm . 

Service  workers,  except  private  household... 

Private  household  workers . 

Farmers  and  farm  managers . 

Farm  laborers  and  supervisors . 


MEN 


Total . 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers. 

Salaried . 

Self-employed . 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm . 

Salaried . 

Self-employed . . 

Sales  workers . 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . ■ 

Operatives,  including  transport . 

Laborers,  except  farm . 

Service  workers,  except  private  household... 

Private  household  workers . 

Farmers  and  farm  managers . 

Farm  laborers  and  supervisors . 


RATIO:  WOMEN /MEN 


Total . 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers. 

Salaried . 

Self-employed . 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm . 

Salaried . 

Self-employed . 

Sales  workers . . 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

Operatives,  including  transport . 

Laborers,  except  farm . 

Service  workers,  except  private  household... 

Private  household  workers . 

Farmers  and  farm  managers . 

Farm  laborers  and  supervisors . 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 

Nos.  118,  105,  and  80. 


1977 

1975 

Number 

with 

earnings 

Median 

earnings 

Number 

with 

earnings 

Median 

earnings 

19,238 

$8,618 

17,452 

$8,449 

3,627 

11,995 

3,316 

11,829 

3,561 

12,026 

3,267 

11,848 

67 

(B) 

49 

(B) 

1,660 

9,799 

1,397 

10,274 

1,441 

10,272 

1,227 

10,612 

218 

4,258 

170 

6,854 

782 

6,825 

751 

6,148 

7,561 

8,601 

7,065 

8,514 

365 

8,902 

258 

8,183 

2,441 

7,350 

1,979 

7,038 

170 

7,441 

158 

7,811 

2,363 

6,330 

2,261 

6,096 

172 

2,714 

193 

2,717 

46 

(B) 

36 

(B) 

52 

(B) 

38 

(B) 

39,263 

$14,626 

37,267 

$14,175 

6,626 

18,224 

6,415 

17, 785 

6,023 

17,810 

5,857 

17,467 

603 

26,946 

558 

27,816 

6,950 

18,086 

6,477 

17,775 

5,828 

19,023 

5,3  79 

18,437 

1,122 

12,428 

1,097 

12,601 

2,321 

16,067 

2,297 

15,583 

2,428 

13,966 

2,453 

13,619 

8,335 

14,517 

7,  780 

14,173 

6,411 

12,612 

5,827 

12,392 

1,972 

10,824 

1,812 

10,198 

2,737 

10,338 

2,636 

10,683 

3 

(B) 

- 

(B) 

1,063 

5,601 

1,128 

7,465 

419 

7,278 

442 

5,958 

0.49 

0.59 

0.47 

0.60 

0.55 

0. 66 

0.52 

0.67 

0.59 

0.68 

0.56 

0.68 

0.11 

(X) 

0.09 

(X) 

0.24 

0.54 

0.22 

0.58 

0.25 

0.54 

0.23 

0.58 

0.19 

0.34 

0.15 

0.54 

0.34 

0.42 

0.33 

0.39 

3.11 

0.62 

2.88 

0.63 

0.04 

0.61 

0.03 

0.58 

0.38 

0.58 

0.34 

0.57 

0.09 

0.69 

0.09 

0.  77 

0.86 

0.61 

0.86 

0.57 

(B) 

(X) 

(B) 

(X) 

0.04 

(X) 

0.03 

(X) 

0.12 

(X) 

0.09 

(X) 

1970 


Number 

with 


15,476 

2,834 

2,789 

45 

1,066 

849 

217 

650 

6,013 

219 

2,184 

117 

1,997 

314 

49 

32 


36,132 
5,725 
5,162 
563 
6,335 
4,895 
1,439 
2,071 
2,453 
7,254 
6,180 
1,852 
2,546 
12 
1,326 
3  78 


0.43 
0.50 
0.54 
0.08 
0.17 
0.17 
0.15 
0.31 
2.45 
0.03 
0.35 
0.06 
0.  78 
(B) 
0.04 
0.08 


Median 

earnings 


$8,307 
12,251 
12,260 
(B) 
9,940 
10, 745 
5,635 
6,514 
8,644 
7,  733 
6,968 
6,828 
6,047 
3,106 
(B) 
(B) 


$13,993 

19,125 

18,629 

31,261 

18,205 

19,659 

12,121 

15,239 

13,502 

14,440 

11,929 

10,085 

10,868 

(B) 

6,057 

5,236 


0.59 

0.64 

0.66 

(X) 

0.55 

0.55 

0.46 

0.43 

0.64 

0.54 

0.58 

0.68 

0.56 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 
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Table  9-5.  Number  and  Median  Earnings  of  Civilian  Workers  With  Earnings,  by  Work  Experience  and  Sex-  1977 
1975,  and  1970 

(In  1977  dollars.  Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Civilian  noninstitutional 
population  14  years  and  over) 


Sex  and  work  experience 


1977 


Number 

with 

earnings 


Median 

earnings 


1975 


Number 

with 

earnings 


Median 

earnings 


1970 


Number 

with 

earnings 


Median 

earnings 


WOMEN 

Worked . . 

Worked  at  full-time  jobs. 

50  to  52  weeks . 

48  and  49  weeks . 

40  to  47  weeks . 

27  to  39  weeks . 

14  to  26  weeks . . . 

13  weeks  or  less....... 

Worked  at  part-time  jobs. 

50  to  52  weeks . . 

40  to  49  weeks . . 

27  to  39  weeks . 

14  to  26  weeks . 

13  weeks  or  less . 


tEN 

Worked . 

forked  at  full-time  jobs. 

50  to  52  weeks . 

48  and  49  weeks . 

40  to  47  weeks . 

27  to  39  weeks . 

14  to  26  weeks . 

13  weeks  or  less . 

forked  at  part-time  jobs. 

50  to  52  weeks . . 

40  to  49  weeks . 

27  to  39  weeks . 

14  to  26  weeks . 

13  weeks  or  less. . 


ATIO:  women/men 


Worked . 

orked  at  full-time  jobs. 

50  to  52  weeks . . 

48  and  49  weeks . 

40  to  47  weeks......... 

27  to  39  weeks . 

14  to  26  weeks... . 

13  weeks  or  less . 

orked  at  part-time  jobs. 

50  to  52  weeks.... . 

weeks . 

weeks . 


40  to  49 
27  to  39 
14  to  26  weeks. . , 
13  weeks  or  less, 


46,194 

30,734 

19,238 

931 

2,159 

2,656 

2,949 

2,800 

15,461 

4,881 

1,856 

2,032 

2,940 

3,752 


61 

53 

39 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

8 

2 


,704 
,219 
,263 
,589 
,144 
,356 
,045 
,822 
,485 
,655 
951 
9  69 
,642 
,268 


0.75 

0.58 

0.49 

0.59 

0.69 

0.79 

0.97 

0.99 

1.82 

1.84 

1.95 

2.10 

1.79 

1.65 


$  4,674 
6,828 
8,618 
6,481 
6,046 
4,290 
2,412 
823 
1,437 
3,149 
2,628 
1,925 
946 
557 


$11,037 

12,465 

14,626 

10,931 

9,602 

6,662 

3,439 

1,176 

1,404 

2,813 

2,962 

2,158 

1,042 

571 


0.42 

0.55 

0.59 

0.59 

0.63 

0.64 

0.70 

0.70 

1.02 

1.12 

0.89 

0.89 

0.91 

0.98 


42,926 

28,458 

17,452 

842 

1,876 

2,471 

2,925 

2,890 

14,468 

4,914 

1,645 

1,977 

2,520 

3,411 


59,268 
51,169 
37,267 
1,365 
2,964 
3,470 
3,234 
2,870 
8,099 
2,714 
823 
9  82 
1,504 
2,076 


0.72 

0.56 

0.47 

0.62 

0.63 

0.71 

0.90 

1.01 

1.79 

1.81 

2.00 

2.01 

1.68 

1.64 


4,451 

6,590 

8,449 

6,338 

5,871 

4,247 

2,432 

831 

1,434 

3,151 

2,550 

1,753 

914 

606 


$10,892 
12,176 
14,175 
10, 668 
9,744 
7,027 
3,630 
1,126 
1,356 
2,760 
2,725 
1,890 
1,004 
628 


0.41 

0.54 

0.60 

0.59 

0.60 

0.60 

0.67 

0.74 

1.06 

1.14 

0.94 

0.93 

0.91 

0.96 


} 


} 


} 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
os.  118,  105,  and  80. 


38,273 

25,926 

15,476 

2,525 

2,396 

2,761 

2,767 

12,347 

3.463 
1,365 
1,563 

2.464 
3,491 


55,821 

48,045 

36,132 

4,308 

2,841 

2,352 

2,411 

7,776 

2,604 

714 

852 

1,414 

2,193 


0.69 

0.54 

0.43 

0.59 

0.84 

1.17 

1.15 

1.59 

1.33 

1.91 

1.83 

1.74 

1.59 


$  4,260 
6,399 
8,307 

5,977 

4,259 

2,595 

768 

1,144 

2,714 

2,325 

1,785 

939 

464 


$11,162 

12,357 

13,993 

10,476 

7,694 

4,084 

1,195 

1,345 

2,567 

2,392 

2,018 

1,239 

506 


0.38 

0.52 

0.59 

0.57 

0.55 

0.64 

0.64 

0.85 

1.06 

0.97 

0.88 

0.76 

0.92 
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Table  9-6.  Number  and  Mean  Income  of  Persons  14  Years  Old  and  Over  and  65  Years  Old  and  Over, 
by  Type  of  Income  and  Sex:  1977 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  1978.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Number  with  income 

Mean  income 

Age  and  type  of  income 

Ratio: 

Ratio: 

Women 

Men 

women/men 

Women 

Men 

women/men 

14  YEARS  AND  OVER 

65,407 

74,015 

0.88 

$5,291 

$12,063 

0.44 

44,462 

57,449 

0.77 

5,553 

11,995 

0.46 

Nonfarm  self-employment  income . 

2,526 

400 

6,941 

2,642 

0.36 

0.15 

3,020 

1,925 

10,185 

3,559 

0.30 

0.54 

17,294 

33,402 

0.52 

1,282 

1,215 

1.06 

Social  Security  or  Railroad 

15,830 

11,886 

1.33 

2,286 

3,089 

0.74 

2,171 

1,197 

1.81 

1,282 

1,303 

0.98 

Public  assistance  or  welfare 

income . 

3,434 

798 

4.30 

2,300 

1,573 

1.46 

Veterans',  unemployment,  and 

workmen' s 

3,546 

8,238 

0.43 

1,227 

1,659 

0.74 

3,185 

5,641 

0.56 

2,964 

4,662 

0.64 

3,753 

1,705 

2.20 

2,117 

2,100 

1.01 

65  YEARS  AND  OVER 

Total 

12,322 

9,145 

1.35 

$4,234 

$  8,035 

0.53 

1,379 

1,763 

0.78 

3,330 

7,395 

0.45 

209 

544 

0.38 

2,511 

6,924 

0.36 

150 

459 

0.33 

2,615 

3,384 

0.77 

5,213 

5,429 

0.96 

2,125 

2,531 

0.84 

Social  Security  or  Railroad 

11,347 

8,297 

1.37 

2,366 

3,209 

0.74 

Supplemental  Security  income 
Public  assistance  or  welfare 

1,299 

593 

2.19 

1,098 

998 

1.10 

199 

59 

(B) 

1,055 

(B) 

(X) 

Veterans',  unemployment,  and 

workmen ' s 

569 

699 

0.81 

1,301 

1,988 

0.65 

2,135 

3,158 

0.68 

2,795 

3,879 

0.72 

230 

137 

1.68 

1,690 

3,317 

0.51 

Source: 

data. 
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Fable  9-7.  Contribution  of  Wife’s  Earnings  to  Total  Family  Income  for  Married-Couple  Families,  by  Selected 
Characteristics:  1977,  1975.  and  1970 


Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population.  Data  include  only  those  families 
in  which  the  wife  had  paid  work  experience.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


har act eristic 

Median  percent  of  family  income  accounted  for  by  wife's  earnings 

1977 

1975 

1970 

Total  wives  with  work  experience... 

26.1 

26.3 

26.7 

GE  OF  HUSBAND 

nder  25  years . TTtt 

5  years  and  over..... . TTT 

28.9 

25.8 

30.7 

25.9 

30.2 

26.3 

0RK  EXPERIENCE  OF  WIFE 

arked  50  to  52  weeks  full  time . 

irked  27  to  49  weeks  full  time . 

irked  1  to  26  weeks  full  time  or 

38.2 

29.8 

38.8 

30.7 

38.6 

29.7 

.  to  52  weeks  part  time . 

11.1 

11.8 

11.9 

1MILY  INCOME 

ider  $3 , 000 . t , , . , 

3,000  to  4,999 . 

j,000  to  6,999 . 

7,000  to  9,999 . 

10,000  to  14,999 . 

1.5,000  and  over . . . ttI 

31.9 

28.1 

22.5 

26.5 

25.5 
26.2 

26.0 

23.4 
25.2 
26.9 

25.5 

26.6 

(NA) 

24.8 

22.8 

23.9 
27.6 

27.9 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports,  Nos.  206  and 
!  and  U’S-  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


able  9-8.  Median  Income  of  Families,  by  Type  of  Family:  1977, 1975,  and  1970 

n  1977  dollars.  Numbers  in  thousands.  Families  as  of  the  following  year.  Noninstitutional  population 
excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks) 


ie  of  family 

19 

77 

1975 

1970 

Number 

Median 

income 

Number 

Median 

income 

Number 

Median 

income 

DIAN  FAMILY  INCOME 

nale  householder,  no  husband  present... 

8,236 

$7,765 

7,482 

$7,706 

5,950 

$7,948 

14,064 

le  householder,  no  wife  present . . 

1,594 

14,518 

1,444 

14,631 

1,258 

fried-couple  familv . . 

47,385 

17,616 

47,318 

16,739 

44^739 

16,411 

'fife  in  paid  labor  force . ,,,,,,, , 

21,936 

20,268 

20,833 

19,408 

17,568 

19 , 158 

Afife  not  in  paid  labor  force . ...TIT 

HO  OF  MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME 

25,449 

15,063 

26,486 

14,358 

27,172 

14,520 

nale  householder,  no  husband  present/ 

lie  householder,  no  wife  Dresent . 

fe  in  paid  labor  force/  wife  not  in 

5.17 

0.53 

5.18 

0.53 

4.73 

0.57 

lid  labor  force . 

0.86 

1.35 

0.79 

1.35 

0.65 

1.32 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60 
3.  118,  105,  and  80. 


Table  9-9.  Persons  Below  the  Poverty  Level,  by  Age  and  Sex:  1977, 1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) _ 


Sex  and  age 


WOMEN 

All 

Under  14 
14  to  21 
22  to  34 
35  to  44 
45  to  54 
55  to  59 
60  to  64 
65  years 

MEN 


ages. . . . 

years. . . . 
years . . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years . . . . 
years . . . . 
and  over. 


All 

Under  14 
14  to  21 
22  to  34 
to  44 
to  54 
to  59 


35 

45 

55 


60  to  64 
65  years 


ages. . . . 
years. . . . 
years . . . . 
years. . . . 
years . . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
and  over. 


RATIO:  WOMEN/MEN 


All 

Under  14 
14  to  21 
22  to  34 
35  to  44 
45  to  54 
55  to  59 
60  to  64 
65  years 


ages. . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
and  over. 


Number  below  poverty  level 


1977 


14,381 

3,864 

2,414 

2,533 

1,161 

1,005 

605 

582 

2,216 


10,340 

3,992 

1,932 

1,392 

694 

666 

338 

364 

961 


1.39 

0.97 

1.25 

1.82 

1.67 

1.51 

1.79 

1.60 

2.31 


1975 


14,970 

4,243 

2,534 

2,384 

1,248 

1,029 

581 

648 

2,303 


10,908 

4,335 

2,055 

1,333 

712 

679 

373 

408 

1,013 


1.37 

0.98 

1.23 

1.79 

1.75 

1.52 

1.56 

1.59 

2.27 


1970 


1 14,632 
4,132 
‘1,959 
1,904 
1,090 
1,043 
628 
719 
3,157 


‘10,879 

4,398 

‘1,749 

1,110 

698 

611 

332 

428 

1,552 


1.34 

0.94 

1.12 

1.72 

1.56 

1.71 

1.89 

1.68 

2.03 


Poverty  rate 


1977 


13.0 

16.9 

14.7 

11.2 

9.5 

8.4 

10.4 

11.8 

16.7 


10.0 

16.8 

11.8 

6.4 
6.0 
6.0 

6.5 

8.0 

10.5 


1.30 

1.01 

1.25 

1.75 

1.58 
1.40 
1.60 
1.48 

1.59 


1975 


1970 


Change,  1970-77 


Number 


13.8 

17.9 

15.4 
11.1 
10.7 

8.5 

10.5 
13.2 
18.1 


10.7 

17.6 

12.6 

6.5 

6.4 

6.0 

7.4 

9.5 
11.4 


1.29 

1.02 

1.22 

1.71 

1.67 

1.42 

1.42 

1.39 

1.59 


14.0 

15.5 
13.1 

10.5 
9.4 
8.6 

12.0 

15.9 

28.5 


11.1 

15.9 

12.2 

6.4 
6.3 

5.5 
7.0 

10.9 
19.0 


1.26 

0.97 

1.07 

1.64 

1.49 
1.56 
1.71 
1.46 

1.50 


-251 

-268 

455 

629 

71 

-38 

-23 

-137 

-941 


-539 

-406 

183 

282 

-4 

55 

6 

-64 

-591 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


Rate 


-1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

0.7 

0.1 

-0.2 

-1.6 

-4.1 

-11.8 


-1.1 

0.9 

-0.4 

-0.3 

0.5 

-0.5 

-2.9 

-8.5 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X)i 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X)' 


‘Excludes  householders  and  spouses  14  and  15  years  old. 

Source :  U.S.  Depart.ent  of  Coerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60, 

Nos.  119,  106,  and  81. 
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fable  9-10.  Poverty  Status  of  Families,  by  Sex  of  Householder  and  Presence  of  Family  Members  Under 
18  Years  Old:  1977, 1975,  and  1970 


ITolTtl;  JXTrrll*  TorTea^/  °f 

_  ■LU&  ln  oarracKS.  ior  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


ix  of  householder,  poverty  status,  and 
iresence  of  family  members  under  18 


MALE  HOUSEHOLDER,  NO  HUSBAND  PRESENT 


tal  families . . . . . 

Below  poverty  level . .  . . . 

Poverty  rate . . . . . . 

th  related  children  under  18  years..., 

Below  poverty  level . . . 

Poverty  rate . 

th  no  related  children  under  18  years, 

Below  poverty  level . . . 

Poverty  rate.. . 


ffiR  FAMILIES3 


bal  families . . . . . 

lelow  poverty  level . . 

Poverty  rate . 

th  related  children  under  18  years. 

lelow  poverty  level. . 

5overty  rate.......... . . . 

:h  no  related  children  under  18.... 

lelow  poverty  level... . . . 

’overty  rate . 


’10:  FAMILIES  WITH  FEMALE 
IUSEHOLDER/ OTHER  FAMILIES 


al  families . . . . 

lelow  poverty  level . . 

'overty  rate2 . . . 

h  related  children  under  18  years..., 

lelow  poverty  level . . . 

overty  rate2 . 

h  no  related  children  under  18  years. 

elow  poverty  level....... . . 

overty  rate2.......... . 


1977 


8,236 

2,610 

31.7 
5,709 
2,384 

41.8 
2,527 

225 

8.9 


48,979 

2,701 

5.5 
25,928 

1,697 

6.5 
23,051 

1,004 

4.4 


0.17 

0.97 

5.76 

0.22 

1.40 

6.43 

0.11 

0.22 

2.02 


1975 


7,482 

2,430 

32.5 

5,119 

2,252 

44.0 

2,363 

178 

7.5 


48,763 

3,020 

6.2 

26,258 

1,921 

7.3 

22,504 

1,100 

4.9 


0.15 

0.80 

5.24 

0.19 

1.17 

6.03 

0.11 

0.16 

1.53 


1970 


5,950 

1,934 

32.5 
3,810 
1,665 

43.7 

2,140 

268 

12.5 


45,998 

3,280 

7.1 

26,193 

1,797 

6.9 

19,806 

1,484 

7.5 


0.13 

0.59 

4.58 

0.15 

0.93 

0.63 

0.11 

0.18 

1.67 


^Married -couple  families  and  families  with  male  householder,  no  wife  present 
Ratios  of  poverty  rates. 


Percent 
change , 
1970-77 


38.4 

35.0 

-2.5 

49.8 

43.2 

-4.3 

18.1 

-16.0 

-28.8 


6.5 

-17.7 

-22.5 

-1.0 

-5.6 

-5.8 

16.4 

-32.3 

-41.3 


<X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
.  119,  106,  and  81. 


Current  Population  Reports, 


Series  P-60, 


Table  9-11.  Family  Status  of  Persons  Below  the  Poverty  Level,  by  Sex  of  Householder:  1977, 1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of 


Family  status 


FAMILIES 

Persons  in  families  with 

female  householder . 

Householder . 

65  years  and  over . 

Related  children  under  18  years.., 

Other  family  members . . 

Persons  in  other  families* 1  ... 

Householder . 

65  years  and  over . . 

Related  children  under  18  years.. 
Other  family  members . 


UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS 


Female . 

65  years  and  over. 

Male . 

65  years  and  over. 


RATIO:  FEMALE/MALE 


Persons  in  families  . . 

Householder2 . . . 

65  years  and  over2 . 

Related  children  under  18  years2, 
Other  family  members2 . . 


Unrelated  individuals3 


65  years  and  over1 


Number  below  poverty  level 

Poverty  rate 

Percent  c 
1970- 

1977 

1975 

1970 

1977 

1975 

1970 

Number 

9,205 

8,846 

7,503 

36.2 

37.5 

38.1 

22.7 

2,610 

2,430 

1,951 

31.7 

32.5 

32.5 

33.8 

159 

143 

202 

13.7 

12.7 

19.9 

-21.3 

5,658 

5,597 

4,689 

50.3 

52.7 

53.0 

20.7 

938 

819 

862 

15.8 

15.0 

17.9 

8  •  8 

10,300 

11,943 

12,828 

6.2 

7.1 

7.7 

-19.7 

2,701 

3,020 

3,309 

5.5 

6.2 

7.2 

-18 . 4 

551 

585 

964 

7.8 

8.3 

15.6 

-42.8 

4,371 

5,284 

5,546 

8.5 

9.8 

9.2 

-21.2 

3,228 

3,638 

3,973 

5.0 

5.7 

6.5 

— 1 8 . 8 

3,419 

3,422 

3,652 

26.1 

28.9 

38.4 

-6.4 

1,615 

1,716 

2,186 

28.4 

31.9 

49.7 

-26  •  1 

1,796 

1,667 

1,438 

18.0 

19.9 

24.0 

24.9 

386 

410 

549 

23.5 

27.7 

38.9 

-29.7 

0.89 

0.74 

0.58 

5.84 

5.28 

4.95 

(X) 

0.97 

0.80 

0.59 

5.76 

5.24 

4.51 

(X) 

0.29 

0.24 

0.21 

1.76 

1.53 

1.28 

(X) 

1 .29 

1.06 

0.85 

5.92 

5.38 

5.76 

(X) 

0.29 

0.23 

0.22 

3.16 

2.63 

2.75 

(X) 

1.90 

2.05 

2.54 

1.45 

1.45 

1.60 

(X) 

4.18 

— 

4.19 

3.98 

1.21 

1.15 

1.28 

(X) 

Rate 


-5.0 

-2.5 

-31.2 

-5.1 

-11.7 

-19.5 

-23.6 

-50.0 

-7.6 

-23.1 


-32.0 

-42.9 

-25.0 

-39.6 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


1  Married- couple  families  ana  iamiiies  wuu  — — . “  +  . 

zRatio  of  persons  in  families  with  female  householder  to  persons  in  other  famil 

3 Ratio  of  female  unrelated  individuals  to  male  unrelated  individuals. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60, 

Nos.  119,  106,  and  81. 
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Chapter  10 

Voting  and  Public 
Officeholding 


Voting.  Although  women  are  somewhat  less  likely  than  men 
to  be  registered  to  vote  in  Congressional  and  Presidential 
elections,  the  differences  in  reported  registration  between  the 
two  sexes  are  minimal.  In  fact,  for  the  most  recent 
Congressional  election  (1978),  about  63  percent  of  both 
women  and  men  reported  that  they  were  registered  (table 
10-1).  Age-related  registration  patterns  are  also  generally  the 
same  for  both  women  and  men;  specifically,  the  youngest 
age  groups  have  the  lowest  registration  rates,  and  the  rates 
increase  with  advancing  age  until  they  drop  off  at  ages  65 
years  and  over  for  women  and  75  years  and  over  for  men. 
In  the  1978  Congressional  election,  the  largest  differentials 
between  women  and  men  occurred  among  persons  65  years 
and  over:  73  percent  of  the  women  between  65  and  74 
years  were  registered,  compared  with  79  percent  of  the  men 
of  this  age  group,  and  64  percent  of  women  75  years  and 
over  reported  that  they  were  registered,  compared  with  74 
percent  of  men  of  that  age. 

Voting  patterns  are  similar  to  registration  patterns,  al¬ 
though  the  levels  of  voter  participation  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  of  voter  registration  (table  10-2).  For 
example,  about  46  percent  of  women  and  men  reported  that 
they  voted  in  1978  when  63  percent  were  registered.  During 
recent  elections,  men  overall  have  been  slightly  more  likely 
than  women  to  vote,  but  because  women  outnumbered  men 
of  voting  age,  more  votes  were  cast  by  women  than  by  men 
(figure  10-1).  Like  registration,  voter  participation  tends  to  be 
positively  correlated  with  increasing  age— older  persons,  in 
general,  being  more  likely  to  vote  than  younger  ones.  Only 
20  to  27  percent  of  women  18  to  24  years  reported  voting 
in  the  1978  Congressional  election,  in  contrast  with  about 
50  to  60  percent  of  the  women  in  the  age  groups  between 
35  and  64  years  of  age.  Again,  the  largest  sex  differentials 
in  voting  were  found  among  persons  in  the  oldest  age 
groups. 

Presidential  elections  encourage  more  people  to  register 
and  vote  than  do  Congressional  elections.  In  the  1976 
Presidential  election,  as  a  case  in  point,  66  percent  of  the 
female  electorate  registered  and  59  percent  voted;  in  the 
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1978  Congressional  election,  63  percent  of  the  women 
reported  being  registered  and  only  45  percent  reported 
voting. 

Registration  and  voting  rates  have  fallen  off  in  recent 
elections  among  women  and  men  alike.  The  proportion  of 
women  who  reported  voting  in  the  1978  Congressional 
election  was  about  7  percentage  points  lower  than  the 
proportion  who  voted  in  the  1970  Congressional  election. 
There  was  also  a  decline  of  about  7  percentage  points 
between  the  proportion  of  women  who  voted  in  the  1976 
Presidential  election  and  the  proportion  who  voted  in  the 
1968  election.  The  proportion  of  men  who  voted  fell  about 
10  percentage  points  between  these  same  Congressional  and 
Presidential  elections. 


Public  officeholding.  The  number  of  women  seeking  public 
office  and  the  number  elected  have  increased  in  recent  years. 
Although  the  number  of  women  running  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  from  the  major  political  parties  was  the  same  in 
1978  as  in  1974  (47),  female  candidates  for  State  govern¬ 
ment  offices  grew  from  1,177  in  1974  to  1,395  in  1978 
(table  10-3).  The  number  of  women  in  elected  public  offices 
increased  over  the  1974-78  period  at  the  State  level,  while 
remaining  nearly  the  same  at  the  Federal  level.  The  767 
female  State  legislators  in  1978  represented  an  increase  of 
171  women  (29  percent)  since  1974;  there  were  2  female 
governors  in  1978,  only  1  in  1974.  The  number  of  women  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  declined  by  1,  from  18  in  1974  to  17  in 
1978. 


FIGURE  10-1.  .  _  .  . 

Number  and  Percent  of  Persons  Who  Reported  Voting  in  Presidential 

Elections,  by  Sex:  1964  to  1976 

(Persons  of  voting  age) 
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Fable  10-1.  Reported  Voter  Registration  Rates  for  Congressional  and  Presidential  Elections,  by  Sex  and  Age: 
1968  to  1978 


(Persons  of  voting  age  reported  registered  as  a  percent  of  the  civilian  noninstitutional  population  in  the 
age  group.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Sex  and  age 

C 

ongressic 

>nal  election 

Presidential  election 

1978 

1974 

1970 

Percent¬ 
age  point 
change, 
1970-78 

1976 

1972 

1968 

Percent¬ 
age  point 
change, 
1968-76 

Women,  18  years  and  over. . 

62.5 

61.7 

66.8 

-4.3 

66.4 

71.6 

72.8 

-6.4 

8  to  20  years . 

35.5 

36.4 

(X) 

(X) 

48.1 

58.3 

(X) 

(X) 

1  to  24  years . 

46.1 

44.4 

40.6 

5.5 

54.9 

60.3 

56.3 

-1.4 

5  to  34  years . 

56.2 

55.8 

59.8 

-3.6 

63.1 

68.3 

68.2 

-5.1 

5  to  44  years . 

67.4 

67.2 

70.3 

-2.9 

70.1 

75.1 

75.  7 

-5.6 

5  to  54  years . 

72.1 

72.1 

76.2 

-4.1 

74.4 

78.9 

79.9 

-5.5 

5  to  64  years . 

75.4 

73.4 

76.4 

-1.0 

75.4 

79.4 

79.6 

-4.2 

5  to  74  years . 

72.8 

69.8 

72.8 

- 

71.2 

75.1 

76.0 

-4.8 

5  years  and  over . 

64.2 

60.5 

63.6 

0.6 

62.4 

64.9 

63.4 

-1.0 

Men,  18  years  and  over. . . . 

62.6 

62.8 

69.6 

-7.0 

67.1 

73.1 

76.1 

-9.0 

8  to  20  years . 

33.9 

36.4 

(X) 

(X) 

46.0 

57.9 

(X) 

(X) 

1  to  24  years . 

44.0 

46.2 

41.2 

2.8 

54.7 

58.6 

56.6 

-1.9 

5  to  34  years . 

54.8 

53.5 

59.0 

-4.2 

61.4 

68.5 

68. 6 

-7.2 

5  to  44  years . 

66.0 

66.1 

72.3 

-6.3 

69.5 

74.4 

77.4 

-7.9 

5  to  54  years . 

72.4 

72.9 

77.2 

-4.8 

74.2 

79.9 

81.8 

-7.6 

5  to  64  years . 

77.8 

77.0 

81.1 

-3.3 

78.3 

81.1 

83.3 

-5.  0 

5  to  74  years . 

79.3 

77.1 

80.9 

-1.6 

77.  7 

82.9 

83.9 

-6.2 

5  years  and  over . 

74.2 

73.1 

77.8 

-3.6 

74.5 

80.0 

77.6 

-3.1 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports  Series  P-20 

os.  332,  322,  293,  253,  228,  and  192. 
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Table  10-2.  Reported  Voter  Participation  Rates  for  Congressional  and  Presidential  Elections,  by  Sex  and  Age: 
1968  to  1978 

(Persons  of  voting  age  reported  voted  as  a  percent  of  the  civilian  noninstitutional  population  in  the 
age  group.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Sex  and  age 


Women,  18  years  and  over. 

18  to  20  years . 

21  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . . 

75  years  and  over . ■ 


Men,  18  years  and  over., 

18  to  20  years . 

21  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 


Congressional  election 


1978 


45.3 

20.0 

26.9 

38.6 

50.4 

55.7 

59.3 
56.0 

43.7 

46.6 

20.2 

25.6 

37.3 

49.7 

56.6 

63.4 

65.5 

56. 6 


1974 


1970 


43.4 

20.2 

25.6 

37.4 
49.0 

54.5 

55.5 

51.1 

38.4 

46.2 

21.4 

27.2 

36.5 

49.2 

57.3 

61.3 

61.8 

52.4 


52.7 
(X) 

30. 1 

46 . 4 

57.1 

62.5 

61.9 

56.2 

42.5 

56.8 
(X) 

30.8 

46. 1 

59.1 

65.2 

67.8 

67.5 

61.4 


Percent¬ 
age  point 
change, 
1970-78 


Presidential  election 


-7.4 

(X) 

-3.2 

-7.8 

-6.7 

-6.8 

-2.6 

-0.2 

1.2 

-10.2 

(X) 

-5.2 

-8.8 

-9.4 

-8.6 

-4.4 

-2.0 

-4.8 


1976 


58.8 

39.6 

46.4 

56.1 

64.1 

67.9 

67.9 
63.0 

50.1 

59.6 

36.3 
44.  7 

54. 6 

62.5 

67.9 

71.8 

70.9 

62.9 


1972 


62.0 

48.7 

51.7 

59.7 

66.7 

69.9 

69.2 

64.3 
49.2 


64.1 

47.7 

49.7 

59.7 

65.9 


72.0 

72.4 

73.1 

65.9 


1968 


66.0 

(X) 

51.3 

62.3 
70.0 

74.1 

72.4 

67.2 

49.3 

69.8 
(X) 

50.9 

62.8 

71.7 

76.2 

77.3 

76.9 

66.3 


Percent¬ 
age  point 
change, 
1968-76 


-7.2 

(X) 

-4.9 

-6.2 

-5.9 

-6.2 

-4.5 

-4.2 

0.8 

-10.2 

(X) 

-6.2 

-8.2 

-9.2 

-8.3 

-5.5 

-6.0 

-3.4 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Nos.  332,  322,  293,  253,  228,  and  192. 


Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P—20, 


Table  10-3.  Number  ol  Women  Candidates  for  Public  Office  and  Number  of  Women  in  Elected  Public  Office: 
1978  and  1974 
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Chapter  11 

Crime:  Victims 
and  Offenders 


In  the  United  States,  crime  is  one  of  the  major  social 
concerns  of  the  decade.  Women  and  men  alike  are  victims  of 
crime  and,  according  to  arrest  figures,  women  have  been 
committing  increasing  proportions  of  major  crimes,  both 
violent  and  property  crimes.  Women  were  victimized  by 
violent  crimes  at  about  one-half  the  rate  for  men  in  1977. 
According  to  the  National  Crime  Survey  (NCS),  about  22  of 
every  1,000  women  12  years  old  and  over  were  victims  of 
some  sort  of  violent  crime  in  1977,  compared  with  46  of 
every  1,000  men  of  the  same  age.  Rape  affected  2  per  1,000 
women  in  1977,  a  smaller  proportion  than  robbery  or 
assault,  but  still  significant.  The  figure  for  rape  was  as  high  as 
5  per  1,000  women  16  to  19  years  old,  or  about  1  in  200 
young  women.  According  to  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI)  statistics,  about  1  in  4  murder  victims  was  a  woman. 
The  murder  rate  was  quite  small  compared  with  rates  for 
other  crimes;  about  4  per  100,000  women  were  murdered  in 
1977. 

Victimization.  For  all  crimes  of  violence  in  1977,  there  were 
about  5  women  for  every  10  men  victimized  (table  11-1). 
For  the  other  type  of  crime  against  persons,  crimes  of  theft, 
the  ratio  was  about  8  to  10.  The  incidence  of  crimes  of  theft 
far  outweighs  violent  crimes  for  both  women  and  men. 
About  4  of  every  5  personal  crimes  against  women  are  crimes 
of  theft.  Violent  crimes  in  the  NCS  include  rape,  robbery 
(with  and  without  injury),  and  assault  (aggravated  and 
simple),  but  they  exclude  murder  and  kidnapping.  Personal 
crimes  of  theft  (personal  larceny)  include  purse  snatching, 
pocket  picking,  and  other  forms  of  theft  of  personal 
property  with  or  without  contact  of  the  offender  with  the 
victim. 

Age  was  a  significant  factor  in  determining  the  risk  of 
being  victimized  in  1977  (figure  1 1  -1 ).  For  both  women  and 
men,  the  likelihood  of  being  victims  of  violent  crime  was 
greatest  for  young  persons.  The  highest  rates  of  victimization 
among  women  were  for  persons  1  2  to  24  years  old,  with  each 
successively  older  age  group  reporting  lower  rates.  Victimiza¬ 
tion  rates  for  the  age  groups  12  to  15  years,  16  to  19  years, 
and  20  to  24  years  were  not  significantly  different  from  one 
another.  This  situation  occurred  for  both  violent  crimes  and 


crimes  of  theft.  The  differences  in  rates  were  most  likely 
attributable  to  changes  in  lifestyle  and  living  patterns  that 
take  place  during  the  period  of  life  when  people  begin  to 
settle  into  their  own  family  households.  A  woman  s  mobility 
and  vulnerability  as  a  single  person  change  as  she  gets  older 
and  her  lifestyle  changes.  In  fact,  despite  the  lower  victimiza¬ 
tion  rates  for  women  compared  with  men,  women  12  to  25 
years  old  were  about  three  times  more  likely  to  be  victimized 
by  violent  crimes  than  were  men  50  years  old  and  over. 

Marked  differences  in  victimization  rates  were  also 
discerned  by  marital  status.  Separated  and  divorced  women 
as  a  group  had  the  highest  rates  of  victimization  from  violent 
crimes  in  1977,  most  notably  from  robbery  and  assault. 
Corresponding  rates  were  smaller  for  never-married  women. 
For  all  types  of  violent  crimes  except  robbery  with  injury, 
the  incidence  of  crime  against  married  and  widowed  women 
was  significantly  lower  than  for  women  of  other  marital 
statuses. 

Many  victims,  particularly  victims  of  less  serious  crimes, 
do  not  report  the  incident  to  police.  In  1977,  about  one-half 
of  the  violent  crimes  but  only  around  one-fourth  of  the 
personal  crimes  of  theft  were  reported  to  police  by  women 
who  were  victimized,  according  to  the  NCS  (table  11-2).  Of 
the  crimes  covered  in  the  NCS,  women  were  most  likely  to 
report  robbery  with  injury  (about  3  of  every  4  cases), 
possibly  because  it  was  reported  when  medical  treatment  was 
administered.  About  6  of  10  rapes  or  attempted  rapes  were 
reported  to  police.  For  robbery  without  injury  and  for 
aggravated  assault,  the  proportions  reported  by  women  were 
not  significantly  different  from  rape,  but  women  victimized 
by  simple  assault  filed  reports  in  roughly  4  of  every  1 0  cases. 
Among  women  and  men  alike,  about  1  in  4  victims  of  theft 
reported  the  crime  to  police.  Women  were  somewhat  more 
likely  than  men  to  report  violent  crimes  to  police;  in  fact, 
women  were  more  likely  than  men  to  report  all  types  of 
crimes  except  aggravated  assault,  for  which  the  rates  of 
reporting  for  women  and  men  did  not  differ  significantly.  Of 
all  violent  crimes,  both  sexes  were  least  likely  to  report 
simple  assaults. 

Most  violent  crimes  against  persons  as  reported  by  victims 
in  the  NCS  were  committed  by  strangers  (63  percent)  in 
1977,  but  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  victims  were  at 
least  acquainted  with  the  offenders.  Roughly  one-half  the 
female  victims  claimed  that  they  knew  the  offenders  and 
about  one-third  of  the  male  victims  said  that  the  assailants 


were  at  least  acquaintances.  Among  women,  approximately 
one-half  of  the  assaults  were  by  acquaintances,  family 
members,  or  friends,  compared  with  about  one-fourth  of  the 
robberies  and  about  one-third  of  the  rapes  or  attempted 
rapes.  Both  women  and  men  were  more  likely  to  report 
crimes  to  the  police  if  the  offenders  were  strangers  rather 
than  nonstrangers. 

Arrests.  Arrest  data  from  reports  of  local  police  jurisdictions 
to  the  FBI  show  another  picture  of  women's  involvement  in 
crime  (table  11-3).  Although  women  accounted  for  about 
one-third  of  victimizations  from  violent  crimes  in  the  NCS, 
they  accounted  for  one-sixth  of  all  arrests  of  suspected 
offenders  according  to  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 
Women  represented  only  1  in  10  persons  arrested  for  violent 
crimes  in  1977  but  nearly  1  in  4  persons  arrested  for 
property  crimes,  predominantly  larcenies.  The  crimes 
incorporated  into  the  FBI's  crime  index  are  violent  crimes 
(including  criminal  homicide,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated 
assault)  and  property  crimes  (including  burglary,  larceny,  and 
auto  theft).  Women  were  not  involved  very  heavily  in  any  of 
these  major  crimes  except  larceny  (including  shoplifting),  for 
which  they  constituted  nearly  one-third  of  all  arrests  in 
1977.  Since  1970,  the  rates  of  arrest  for  both  women  and 
men  have  increased,  and  arrests  of  women  have  risen  slightly 
as  a  proportion  of  all  arrests  for  violent  crimes  as  well  as 
property  crimes. 

Incarceration.  A  further  indication  of  women's  intensified 
participation  in  crime  in  recent  years  is  the  increase  from 
1971  to  1977  in  the  number  of  women  incarcerated  (table 
11-4).  The  proportional  increase  over  the  6-year  period  was 
considerably  greater  for  women  than  for  men,  but  women 
still  represented  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  prisoners  in 
State  and  Federal  institutions  in  1977  (4  percent  in  1977 
versus  3  percent  in  1971).  However,  the  number  of  women  in 
State  and  Federal  prisons  increased  by  about  three-fourths 
from  1971  to  1977,  while  the  number  of  male  prisoners  rose 
by  only  two-fifths.  Women  are  less  likely  to  be  arrested  than 
men,  probably  because  they  commit  fewer  crimes.  In  addi¬ 
tion’  they  are  far  less  likely  to  be  incarcerated  for  long 
periods  (more  than  1  year),  probably  because  they  tend  to 
commit  less  serious  crimes.  In  1977,  women  represented  16 
percent  of  arrests  but  only  4  percent  of  prisoners. 


:IGURE  11-1. 

i/ictimization  Rates  for  Violent  Crimes  Against  Women,  by  Age:  1977 


Victimizations  per 
1 ,000  women 


Age 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  unpublished  1977  National  Crime  Survey  data. 
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Table  11-1.  Victimization  Rates  for  Crimes  Against  Persons,  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Marital  Status:  1977 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Rate  is  number  of  victimizations  per  1,000  persons  12  years  and  over  Noninstitu- 
(  tional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols, 

text ) 


Age,  sex,  and  marital 
status 


AGE 

Women,  12  years 

and  over . 

12  to  15  years . 

16  to  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  49  years . 

50  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over. . . . 

Men,  12  years 

and  over . 

12  to  15  years . 

16  to  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  49  years . 

50  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over. . . . 

MARITAL  STATUS 


Victimization  rates 


Crimes  of  violence 


12  years 
.2 


Women, 
and  over' 

Never  married . 

Married . 

Separated  or  divorced.... 
Widowed . 

Men,  12  years 

and  over* 2 . 

Never  married . 

Married . 

Separated  or  divorced.... 

Widowed . 


Total 

persons 

Total 

Robbery 

Assault 

Crimes 

of 

theft 

Rape 

Total 

With 

injury 

Without 

injury 

Total 

Aggra¬ 

vated 

Simple 

90,696 

22.4 

1.6 

4.0 

1.4 

2.5 

16.9 

4.9 

12.0 

87.5 

7,839 

35.8 

2.7 

4.4 

J0. 9 

3.4 

28.8 

6.6 

22.2 

126.9 

8,299 

43.7 

5.3 

5.8 

1.6 

4.2 

32.7 

9.0 

23.7 

134.2 

9 , 924 

40. 1 

2.9 

5.6 

2.4 

3.2 

31.6 

9.9 

21.  7 

132.1 

16,694 

29.7 

1.8 

4. 1 

1.6 

2.5 

23.8 

7.1 

16.  7 

111.8 

17,964 

15.2 

0.8 

3.2 

0.9 

2.3 

11.3 

3.5 

7  •  8 

85.6 

16,810 

9.2 

10. 1 

3.4 

1.1 

2.3 

5.7 

1.9 

3.8 

51.0 

13,167 

5.4 

1  0 . 2 

2.8 

1.8 

1.0 

2.3 

*0.9 

1.4 

19.0 

83,397 

8  124 

46 . 4 

76.5 

*0. 2 
*0.5 

8.  7 
17.2 

3.1 

4.3 

5.6 

12.8 

37.5 

58.8 

15.5 

19.4 

22.1 

39.3 

107.9 

160.8 

8,206 

92.0 

10.2 

13.3 

4.8 

8.6 

78.5 

37.2 

41.3 

165.5 

9  510 

87.5 

*0.5 

12.8 

5.0 

7.8 

74.2 

29.9 

44. 3 

176.6 

16,122 

54.8 

x0. 1 

8.5 

3.6 

4.9 

46.2 

19.8 

26. 4 

117.  7 

16,949 

24.9 

1  _ 

5.9 

2.0 

3.9 

19.1 

7.8 

11.2 

88.4 

15,211 

16.8 

20.1 

5.2 

1.6 

3.6 

11.5 

4.9 

6 . 5 

64. 5 

9,274 

10.5 

1_ 

4.2 

2.1 

*2.0 

6.4 

1.7 

4.  7 

30.2 

90,696 

23,811 

49,424 

7,214 

10,013 

22.4 

38.2 
12.0 

61.2 
8.3 

1.6 
3.3 
0.5 
4.5 
10.  7 

4.0 

5.4 

2.0 

12.7 

3.6 

1.4 

1.8 

0.5 

5.2 

2.0 

2.5 

3.6 

1.5 

7.6 

1 1 . 6 

16.9 

29.5 

9.6 

44.0 

3.9 

4.9 

8.1 

2.7 

14.3 

*1.3 

12.0 

21.4 

6.8 

29.6 

2.7 

87.5 

125.7 
74.3 

126.8 

33.5 

83,397 

27,043 

50,090 

4,187 

1,861 

46.4 

78.4 
27.3 

75.5 

25.6 

*0.2 
10. 3 

l  _ 

l  _ 

i_ 

8.7 

14.6 
4.2 

21.8 

12.7 

3.1 

4.7 

1.5 

10.6 

*5.2 

5.6 
9.9 

2.7 
11.2 
J7.5 

37.5 

63.5 
23.1 
53.7 
12.9 

15.5 
25.4 
9.5 
28. 1 
*3.4 

22.1 

38.0 

13.6 

25.6 
9.6 

107.9 

161.5 

76.8 

157.0 

58.3 

Estimate,  based  on  10  or  fewer  sample  cases,  is  statistically  unreliable. 

2  Includes  persons  for  whom  marital  status  was  not  reported,  not  shown  separately. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  unpublished  1977  National 

Crime  Survey  data. 
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able  11-2.  Percent  of  Victimizations  Involving  Strangers  and  Percent  Reported  to  Police,  by  Type  of  Crime  and  Sex 
of  Victim:  1977 


Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  12  years  and  over  excluding  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


ictimizations  involving 
strangers,  reported  to 
police,  and  sex 

Crimes  of  violence 

Crimes 

of 

thef  t 1 

Total 

Rape 

Robbery 

Assault 

Total 

With 

injury 

Without 

injury 

Total 

Aggra¬ 

vated 

Simple 

Total  crimes  against  women 

12  years  and  over . 

2,035 

142 

358 

128 

229 

1,535 

448 

1,087 

7,931 

Total  crimes  against  men 

12  years  and  over . 

3,866 

12 

725 

258 

467 

3,129 

1,290 

1,839 

9,002 

arcent  involving  strangers: 

Women . 

52.8 

65.3 

73.1 

64.1 

78.2 

47.0 

49.5 

45.9 

(X) 

Men . 

68.3 

253.4 

81.0 

80.9 

81.1 

65.4 

67.5 

64.0 

(X) 

arcent  reported  to  police: 

Women . 

50.9 

59.5 

63.6 

73.9 

57.9 

47.1 

55.  7 

43.6 

25.3 

Involving  strangers . 

54.4 

65. 1 

65.  7 

76.4 

60.9 

48.9 

55.0 

46.2 

(X) 

Involving  nonstrangers . 

46.9 

49. 1 

57.8 

69.4 

47.2 

45.5 

56.4 

41.3 

(X) 

Men . 

43.6 

245 . 8 

51.5 

62.3 

45.6 

41.8 

50.0 

36.0 

24.4 

Involving  strangers . 

46.3 

2 19 . 0 

52.0 

61.2 

46.9 

44.8 

51.5 

40. 1 

(X) 

Involving  nonstrangers . 

37.8 

2  76.  7 

49.  7 

67.1 

40.0 

36.1 

47.8 

28.8 

(X) 

^The  distinction  between  stranger  and  nonstranger  is  not  made  for  crimes  of  theft  because  the  victims 

trely  see  the  offenders. 


2 Estimate,  based  on  10  or  fewer  sample  cases,  is  statistically  unreliable. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  unpublished  1977 
ational  Crime  Survey  data. 


Table  11-3.  Arrest  Rates  for  the  Total  Population  and  for  Women,  by  Type  of  Crime:  1977  and  1970 


(For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Type  of  crime 


All  arrests . 

Violent  crime . 

Murder  and  non-negligent 

manslaughter . 

Forcible  rape . 

Robbery . 

Aggravated  assault . 

Property  crime . 

Burglary  (breaking 

and  entering) . 

Larceny  (theft) . 

Motor  vehicle  theft . 

Other  crimes . 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of 

United  States,  1977  and  1970. 


Rate  per  100,000  persons 

Percent  women 

1977 

1970 

Percentage- 

point 

Total 

Arrests 

Total 

Arrests 

change, 

arrests 

of  women 

arrests 

of  women 

1977 

1970 

1970-77 

4,732.7 

759.0 

4,334.0 

624.6 

16.0 

14.4 

1.6 

202.7 

21.1 

159.6 

15.3 

10.4 

9.6 

0.8 

9.0 

1.3 

8.5 

1.3 

14.5 

15.4 

-0.9 

13.5 

0.1 

10.2 

- 

1.1 

1.1 

64.2 

4.8 

57.8 

3.5 

7.4 

6.1 

1.3 

116.0 

14.9 

83.1 

10.5 

12.8 

12.6 

0.2 

836.  7 

187.6 

678.6 

126.7 

22.4 

18.7 

3.7 

238.1 

14.3 

188.3 

8.8 

6.0 

4.7 

1.3 

527.8 

167.6 

406.4 

113.6 

31.8 

27.9 

3.9 

70.9 

5.8 

84.0 

4.3 

8.1 

5.1 

3.0 

3,693.3 

550.3 

3,495.8 

482.6 

14.9 

13.8 

1.1 

Justice,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  the 


Table  11-4.  Sentenced  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Institutions,  by  Sex:  1971  to  1977 
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Chapter  12 


Black  Women 


In  the  text  of  this  chapter,  the  term  "Black” 
is  used  although  some  of  the  data  are  for 
Black  and  other  races.  Blacks  constitute 
about  90  percent  of  this  group. 


Social  characteristics.  In  the  1970's,  Black  women  have  made 
improvements  in  the  areas  of  health,  education,  occupational 
upgrading,  and  in  achieving  incomes  more  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  White  women.  Nevertheless,  unemployment  rates 
for  Black  women  have  remained  high,  and  in  1978,  Black 
women  still  fell  below  White  women  in  most  socioeconomic 
areas.  Black  women  were  more  likely  than  White  women  to 
be  unemployed,  to  be  overrepresented  in  low-paying  jobs,  to 
be  increasingly  assuming  the  role  of  family  householder  with 
children  to  support,  and  to  account  for  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  poor. 

In  1978,  there  were  13.2  million  Black  women  in  the 
United  States,  representing  an  increase  of  1.4  million,  or  12 
percent,  over  the  11.8  million  in  1970  (table  12-1).  About 
three-fourths  of  all  Black  women  resided  in  metropolitan 
areas  in  1978,  and  more  than  one-half  (56  percent)  of  all 
Black  women  lived  in  central  cities  within  these  areas  (table 
12-2).  One  of  every  five  Black  women  in  the  United  States 
lived  in  the  suburbs  (outside  the  central  cities)  of  metro¬ 
politan  areas. 

Black  women  are,  on  the  average,  younger  than  White 
women.  In  1978,  the  median  age  of  Black  women  was  25.2 
years,  compared  with  31.5  years  for  White  women.  About  8 
percent  of  Black  women  were  65  years  old  and  over  in  1978, 
compared  with  13  percent  of  White  women.  The  number  of 
elderly  Black  women,  however,  increased  by  26  percent  since 
1970,  as  compared  with  a  13-percent  increase  for  White 
women.  The  relatively  larger  increase  in  the  number  of 
elderly  Black  women  is  partly  a  reflection  of  the  greater 
reductions  in  age-specific  mortality  rates  for  Black  women 
than  for  White  women.1 

During  the  1970's,  the  differential  between  Black  women 
and  White  women  in  life  expectancy  at  birth  has  narrowed 
(table  12-3).  In  1976,  the  difference  in  average  length  of  life 
expected  between  Black  women  and  White  women  was  4.7 
years,  as  compared  with  6.2  years  in  1970.  Life  expectancy 
of  Black  women  increased  by  3.2  years  in  the  6-year  period. 
Despite  these  improvements  in  longevity,  Black  women 
continue  to  have  a  lower  life  expectancy  than  White  women. 


1  U  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report  Vol  26 
No. 12. 
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Among  Black  women,  the  average  life  expectancy  at  birth  in 
1976  was  72.6  years,  as  compared  with  77.3  years  for  White 
women. 

Death  rates  for  most  of  the  10  leading  causes  of  death  (as 
ranked  according  to  the  total  population)  showed  modest  to 
substantial  declines  for  Black  women  during  the  first  6  years 
of  the  1 970's  (table  12-4).  Substantial  declines  were  noted 
for  diseases  of  the  heart  (the  leading  cause  of  death  for  Black 
women  in  1976)  and  cerebrovascular  diseases  (the  third 
leading  cause  of  death  for  Black  women  in  1976). 

During  this  decade,  Black  women  have  contributed  to  the 
increasing  proportion  of  adults  who  never  marry.  In  1978,  35 
percent  of  Black  women  were  never  married,  as  compared 
with  28  percent  in  1970  (table  12-5).  Only  one-third  of 
Black  women  were  married  and  living  with  their  husbands,  as 
compared  with  58  percent  of  White  women.  The  proportion 
of  Black  women  with  a  husband  present  declined  by  9 
percentage  points  between  1970  and  1978,  as  compared  with 
a  decline  of  3  percentage  points  for  White  women. 

The  period  from  1975  to  1978,  like  the  first  half  of  the 
1970  decade,  has  been  characterized  by  a  rise  in  the 
proportion  of  Black  families  maintained  by  women  with  no 
husband  present  (table  12-6).  In  1978,  39  percent  of  Black 
families  were  maintained  by  a  woman,  as  compared  with  35 
percent  in  1975  and  28  percent  in  1970.  In  contrast,  12 
percent  of  White  families  were  maintained  by  women  in 
1978.  In  addition,  the  proportion  of  Black  families  main¬ 
tained  by  a  woman  who  had  two  or  more  own  children  under 
18  years  old  present  (46  percent)  was  higher  than  that  of 
similar  White  families  (32  percent). 

In  1978,  Black  women  18  to  44  years  old  had  higher  rates 
of  children  ever  born  than  White  women  of  the  same  age 
(table  12-7).  However,  among  currently  married  Black 
women  25  to  34  years  old,  the  average  number  of  births  to 
date  and  the  average  lifetime  births  expected  have  declined 
since  1971  (table  12-8).  The  decline  noted  among  these 
Black  women,  like  that  among  women  in  general,  may  reflect 
changes  in  attitudes  toward  family  planning  and  family  size. 

Education  is  one  area  in  which  Black  women  have 
continued  to  make  major  advancements.  During  the  1970's, 
there  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  trend  for  more  Black 
women  to  be  enrolled  at  the  college  level  (table  12-9).  In 
1978,  569,000  Black  women  14  to  34  years  old  were 
enrolled  in  college,  as  compared  with  269,000  in  1970,  an 
increase  of  112  percent.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  Black 
women  14  to  34  years  old  enrolled  in  college  in  1978  was 
not  significantly  different  from  the  proportion  of  com¬ 
parable  White  women.  The  number  of  Black  men  of  this  age 
enrolled  in  college  has  also  expanded  over  the  same  period; 
however,  the  growth  has  not  been  so  pronounced  as  that  for 
Black  women. 

Although  Black  women  have  made  strides  in  the  1970's 
toward  achieving  educational  parity  with  White  women, 
equality  has  not  been  reached.  By  1978,  the  proportion  of 


Black  women  25  to  29  years  old  who  were  high  school 
graduates  (including  those  going  on  to  college)  reached  76 
percent;  this  level  was  substantially  above  the  58  percent 
who  were  high  school  graduates  in  1970  (table  12-10  and 
figure  12-1).  Yet  in  1978,  an  educational  gap  still  remained 
between  Black  women  and  White  women,  as  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  86  percent  of  White  women  of  this  age  group  had 
completed  high  school.  An  educational  disparity  also  existed 
between  older  and  younger  Black  women;  in  1978,  only  16 
percent  of  Black  women  65  years  old  and  over  were  high 
school  graduates  (table  12-11). 

Economic  characteristics.  Traditionally,  the  labor  force 
participation  rate  for  Black  women  has  been  greater  than 
that  for  White  women.  In  the  1970's,  however,  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  of  White  women  has  been 
approaching  that  of  Black  women  (table  12-12).  In  1978,  the 
participation  rate  for  Black  women  was  53  percent,  only  4 
percentage  points  above  the  rate  for  White  women.  Over  the 
past  8  years,  the  rate  for  Black  women  has  increased  less  than 
the  rate  for  White  women  (4  and  7  percentage  points, 
respectively).  Nonetheless,  in  1978,  as  in  previous  years,  the 
labor  force  participation  rates  of  both  Black  women  and 
White  women  were  still  substantially  below  those  of  their 
male  counterparts.  For  example,  there  were  74  Black  women 
per  100  Black  men  in  the  labor  force  in  1978. 

In  1978,  the  presence  of  young  children  in  the  family 
continued  to  have  a  lesser  effect  on  the  labor  force  status  of 
Black  women  than  on  that  of  White  women  (table  12-13). 
Among  married  women  with  husband  present,  about  58 
percent  of  Black  mothers  with  children  under  6  years  were 
members  of  the  labor  force  in  1978,  a  figure  18  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  proportion  of  comparable  White 
mothers  (40  percent).  These  proportions  represent  about  an 
11-percentage-point  increase  since  1970  for  both  married 
Black  mothers  and  married  White  mothers. 

Unemployment  is  more  prevalent  among  Black  women 
than  among  White  women  (table  12-15).  In  1978,  13.1  per¬ 
cent  of  Black  women  were  unemployed,  as  compared  with 
6.2  percent  of  White  women.  Unemployment  among  women 
of  both  races  has  generally  shown  improvement.  From 
1975  to  1978,  there  is  some  evidence  that  joblessness  for 
Black  women  declined  slightly  from  14.0  to  13.1.  In  con¬ 
trast,  unemployment  among  White  women  declined  substan¬ 
tially,  falling  from  8.6  percent  in  1975  to  6.2  percent  in  1978. 

In  1978,  the  proportions  of  employed  Black  women  and 
Black  men  in  white-collar  jobs  (professional,  managerial, 
sales,  and  clerical  occupations)  were  47  and  27  percent, 
respectively  (table  12-17).  However,  the  majority  of  Black 
women  in  white-collar  jobs,  like  corresponding  White 
women,  held  clerical  positions.  One-third  (33  percent)  of 
employed  Black  women  held  jobs  as  service  workers;  the 
majority  (54  percent)  of  employed  Black  men  were  found 
in  blue-collar  jobs. 
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Since  1970,  there  have  been  some  changes  in  the  occupa¬ 
tional  distribution  of  Black  women.  A  larger  proportion  of 
employed  Black  women  held  professional  and  clerical  jobs 
in  1978  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade;  the  proportion 
of  White  women  in  these  jobs  remained  about  the  same. 
However,  in  1978,  the  proportion  of  Black  women  employed 
in  these  positions  was  still  below  that  of  their  White  counter¬ 
parts.  Over  the  same  period,  the  proportion  of  Black  women 
employed  as  service  workers  declined  from  43  to  33  percent, 
entirely  as  a  result  of  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  employed 
as  private  household  workers  (from  18  percent  in  1970  to 
8  percent  in  1978).  In  contrast,  Black  men  experienced  about 
a  3-percentage-point  increase  in  the  proportion  holding 
service  worker  jobs  during  this  period. 

Black  women  continued  to  comprise  a  disproportionately 
small  share  of  employed  women  holding  high-paying,  high- 
status  jobs.  For  example,  in  1978,  Black  women  constituted 
about  13  percent  of  all  employed  women  but  held  only 
about  10  percent  of  all  professional  and  managerial  jobs 
among  women.2 

During  the  1970's,  the  gains  in  income  for  Black  women 
who  were  income  recipients  have  been  somewhat  less  striking 
than  those  recorded  for  White  women  (table  12-18).  From 
1970  to  1977,  the  median  income  of  Black  women, 
axpressed  in  1977  purchasing  power,  rose  by  7  percent  (from 
S3, 220  to  $3,460),  while  the  income  level  of  White  women 
rose  by  13  percent  (from  $3,540  to  $4,000).  Although 
ncreases  were  noted  in  the  income  levels  for  women  of  both 
races  during  this  period,  the  median  income  ratio  of  Black 
women  to  White  women  experienced  a  decline— from  0.91 
in  1970  to  0.86  in  1977. 

The  difference  in  earnings  between  Black  women  and 
White  women  who  were  year-round,  full-time  workers  has 
narrowed  significantly  since  1970  (figure  12-2).  The  median 
earnings  ratio  of  Black  to  White  women  rose  from  82  percent 
in  1970  to  93  percent  in  1977.  During  this  period,  in  terms 
of  1977  dollars,  the  median  earnings  of  Black  women 
increased  17  percent  to  its  1977  level  of  $8,100,  whereas  the 
median  earnings  of  White  women  grew  at  a  much  slower  rate 
(3  percent)  to  $8,670. 

Although  the  median  income  of  Black  women  who 
worked  year  round  full  time  was  approaching  income  parity 
with  their  White  counterparts  during  the  1970's,  a  similar 
situation  did  not  develop  for  Black  women  relative  to  Black 
men  (table  12-19).  The  median  income  ratio  of  women  to 
men  for  Blacks  increased  by  only  8  percentage  points,  from 
70  percent  in  1 970  to  78  percent  in  1 977. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  26,  No.  1 . 


About  60  percent  of  the  7.7  million  Blacks  below  the 
poverty  level  in  1977  were  living  in  families  maintained  by  a 
woman— a  noticeable  increase  over  the  48  percent  recorded 
in  1970  (table  12-20).  Although  the  number  of  members  in 
these  families  maintained  by  women  increased  between  1970 
and  1977,  there  is  some  evidence  that  their  poverty  rate 
decreased,  from  59  percent  in  1970  to  55  percent  in  1977. 
Among  Black  persons  in  families  maintained  by  a  man  (with 
or  without  wife  present),  both  the  number  and  proportion 
who  were  poor  declined  during  this  period.  In  1977,  as  in 
1970,  a  large  proportion  of  poor  Black  family  members  were 
related  children  under  18  years  old;  about  75  percent  of 
these  children  were  in  families  maintained  by  a  woman. 

Both  Black  families  and  White  families  maintained  by  a 
woman  with  no  husband  present  were  more  likely  to  be  poor 
in  1977  than  families  maintained  by  a  man  with  no  wife 
present.  Among  families  maintained  by  a  woman,  the 
poverty  rate  for  Blacks  was  51  percent,  compared  with  24 
percent  for  their  White  counterparts  in  1 977. 

Families  maintained  by  a  woman  with  no  husband  present 
have  comprised  an  increasing  proportion  of  both  Black 
families  and  White  families  in  poverty;  however,  families 
maintained  by  a  woman  have  become  an  overwhelming 
majority  only  among  poor  Black  families  (table  12-21).  At 
the  beginning  of  the  decade,  56  percent  of  all  poor  Black 
families  were  maintained  by  women;  by  1977,  the  propor¬ 
tion  had  grown  to  71  percent.  For  the  comparable  group  of 
White  families,  the  proportions  were  30  percent  and  40 
percent,  respectively. 

Voter  participation.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  Black  women 
reported  that  they  voted  in  the  Congressional  election  of 
1978  (table  12-22).  This  turnout  was  about  4  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  voter  participation  rate  of  Black 
women  in  the  1974  Congressional  election.  A  slight  increase 
in  voter  participation  was  also  noted  for  White  women.  The 
turnout  for  women  of  both  races,  however,  was  significantly 
below  that  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1976).  As  with 
the  general  population,  a  smaller  proportion  of  Black  women 
vote  in  Congressional  elections  than  in  Presidential  elections. 

Crime  victimization.  The  total  victimization  rate  for  crimes 
of  violence  was  higher  for  Black  women  than  for  White 
women  in  1977  (table  12-23).  For  crimes  of  theft.  White 
women  were  the  more  likely  victims.  Black  women  25  years 
old  and  over  had  a  higher  victimization  rate  than  their  White 
counterparts  for  crimes  of  violence,  but  there  was  no 
significant  difference  between  the  corresponding  rates  for 
younger  women  of  each  race. 


FIGURE  12-1. 

Years  of  School  Completed  by  Women  25  to  29  Years  Old,  by  Race: 


1970, 1975,  and  1978 


Percent 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  Nos.  295  and  207;  and 
unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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FIGURE  12-2. 

Median  Earnings  of  Year-Round,  Full-Time  Workers  With  Income,  by  Race  and  Sex:  1970  to  1977 

(Persons  14  years  and  over) 


Income  (1977  dollars) 


rRevised 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  Nos.  118  and  80. 


Table  12-1.  Female  Population,  by  Age  and  Race:  1978, 1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks 


Year  and  age 


1978 

Total,  all  ages. 

Under  15  years . 

Under  5  years . 

5  to  14  years . 

15  to  24  years . 

25  to  44  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over.... 


Median  age. 


19  75 


Total,  all  ages. 

Under  15  years . 

Under  5  years . 

5  to  14  years . 

15  to  24  years . 

25  to  44  years . . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over.... 


Median  age . 

1970 

Total,  all  ages. 

Under  15  years . 

Under  5  years . 

5  to  14  years . 

15  to  24  years . 

25  to  44  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . . 

45  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over.... 


Median  age. 


Number 

Percent 

Black 

White 

Black 

White 

13,208 

95,144 

100.0 

100.0 

3,821 

20,637 

28.9 

21.7 

1,189 

6,140 

9.0 

6.5 

2,632 

14,497 

19.9 

15.2 

2,738 

17,158 

20.7 

18.0 

3,366 

25,121 

25.5 

26.4 

1,951 

14,498 

14.8 

15.2 

1,415 

10,623 

10.7 

11.2 

2,174 

20,161 

16.5 

21.2 

1,111 

12,067 

8.4 

12.7 

25.2 

31.5 

(X) 

(X) 

12,646 

93 , 604 

100.0 

100.0 

3,877 

22,108 

30.7 

23.6 

1,195 

6,512 

9.4 

7.0 

2,682 

15,596 

21.2 

16.7 

2,597 

16,690 

20.5 

17.8 

3,057 

23,343 

24.2 

24.9 

1,724 

13,270 

13.6 

14.2 

1,333 

10,073 

10.5 

10.8 

2,119 

20,150 

16.8 

21.5 

995 

11,313 

7.9 

12.1 

24.3 

30.6 

(X) 

(X) 

11,832 

91,028 

100.0 

100.0 

3,986 

23,961 

33.7 

26.3 

1,213 

7,049 

10.3 

7.7 

2,773 

16,912 

23.4 

18.6 

2,196 

15,420 

18.6 

16.9 

2,765 

21,353 

23.4 

23.5 

1,456 

11,004 

12.3 

12.1 

1,309 

10,349 

11.1 

11.4 

2,002 

19,609 

16.9 

21.5 

883 

10 , 685 

7.5 

11.7 

23.6 

30.2 

(X) 

(X) 

Sex  ratio1 


Black 


88.1 

101.4 

102.4 
100.8 

89.5 
78.8 
80.2 
77.0 

84.5 
73.7 

(X) 


88.1 

101.3 

101.5 

101.2 

88.1 

79.0 

79.8 

78.0 

84.1 

73.0 


(X) 


90.8 

100.4 

100.5 
100.4 

92.9 

83.5 
84.2 
82.8 
85.8 

76.6 


(X) 


White 


94.9 

104.9 

105.2 

104.8 

99.0 

97.8 

98.9 

96.4 
93.2 

68.4 

(X) 


95.0 

104.3 

105.1 

104.0 

99.3 

97.9 

98.8 

96.8 

91.9 
69.8 


(X) 


95.3 

104.5 

104.6 
104.5 

98.8 
97.2 

97.9 

96.4 
92.0 
71.6 

(X) 


Revi sed . 

1Number  of  males  per  100  females. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol .  I,  U^ 

Summary;  and  unpublished  1978  and  1975  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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able  12-2.  Percent  Distribution  of  the  Female  Population,  by  Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan  Residence  and  Race: 
1978, 1975,  and  1970 


Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninst itutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in 
barracks) 


ace  and  type  of  residence 

1978 

19  75r 

1970 

LACK 

United  States . 

13 , 208 

12,646 

11,693 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

etropolitan  areas1 . 

74.7 

75.5 

74.4 

In  central  cities . 

55.7 

58.8 

59.1 

Outside  central  cities . 

19.0 

16.7 

15.3 

onmetropolitan  areas . 

25.3 

24.5 

25.6 

IITE 

United  States . 

95 , 144 

93 , 604 

90,357 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

5tropolitan  areas1 . 

65.7 

66.9 

68. 1 

In  central  cities . 

24.4 

25.6 

28.5 

Outside  central  cities . 

41.3 

41.3 

39.  6 

mmetropolitan  areas . 

34.3 

33.1 

31.9 

ITIO:  BLACK/WHITE2 

‘tropolitan  areas1 . 

1.14 

1.13 

1.09 

In  central  cities . 

2.28 

2.30 

2.07 

Outside  central  cities . 

0.46 

0.40 

0.39 

inmetropolitan  areas . 

0.74 

0.74 

0.80 

r 

Revi sed . 


figures  relate  to  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's)  as  defined  in  1970  census 
iblications. 

2Ratios  of  percents  in  the  area. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No. 

'<  and  unpublished  1978  and  1975  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Table  12-3.  Life  Expectancy  of  Women  at  Selected  Ages,  by  Race:  1970  to  1976 


(Additional  years  of  life  expected) 


Year  and  race 

At  birth 

1  year 

15  years 

25  years 

45  years 

65  years 

1976 

72.6 

73.3 

59.7 

50.2 

32.  1 

17.6 

77.3 

77.2 

63.6 

53.9 

34.9 

18.1 

Difference  (years) . 

-4.7 

-3.9 

-3.9 

-3.7 

-2.8 

-0.5 

1974 

Black  and  other  races . 

71.2 

76.6 

71.8 

76.6 

58.3 

62.9 

48.8 

53.3 

31.  1 
34.3 

16.7 

17.6 

Difference  (years) . 

-5.4 

-4.8 

-4.6 

-4.5 

-3.2 

-0.9 

1972 

69.9 

70.8 

57.3 

47.9 

30.  3 

16.3 

75.9 

75.9 

62.3 

52.7 

33.8 

17.1 

-6.0 

-5.1 

-5.0 

-4.8 

-3.5 

-0.8 

1970 

69.4 

70.4 

57.0 

47.5 

30. 1 

16.4 

White  , . 

75.6 

75.8 

62.2 

52.5 

33.7 

17.1 

Difference  (years) . 

-6.2 

-5.4 

-5.2 

-5.0 

-3.6 

-0.7 

Source*  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report,  Vol.  26,  No.  12;  Vol.  24,  No.  11;  and  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Unite_d 
States,  1972  and  1970,  Vol ■  II,  "Mortality." 
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Fable  12-4.  Age-Adjusted  Death  Rates  for  the  10  Leading  Causes  of  Death,  by  Sex  and  Race:  1976  and  1970 

(Refers  only  to  resident  deaths  occurring  within  the  United  States.  Excludes  fetal  deaths.  Based  on 
age-specific  death  rates  per  100,000  estimated  midyear  population  in  specified  group.  Computed  by  the 
direct  method,  using  as  the  standard  population  the  age  distribution  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  as  enumerated  in  1940.  Leading  causes  of  death  are  for  the  total  population  as  of  1976) 


3ex  and  cause  of  death 

1976 

1970 

Black  and 

other  races 

White 

Ratio : 

Black  and 

other 

races/White 

Black  and 

other  races 

White 

Rat io : 

Black  and 

other 

races/White 

DOMEN 

All  causes . 

635.1 

439.6 

1.44 

770.8 

501.7 

1.54 

diseases  of  the  heart . 

190.3 

141.7 

1.34 

236.6 

167.8 

1.41 

Malignant  neoplasms . 

119.3 

108.2 

1.10 

117.6 

107.6 

1.09 

Cerebrovascular  diseases . 

72.0 

44.5 

1.62 

101.4 

56.2 

1.80 

Occidents . 

25.8 

22.2 

1.16 

35.1 

27.2 

1.29 

Motor  vehicle  accidents.... 

10.2 

11.5 

0.89 

14.3 

14.4 

0.99 

All  other  accidents . 

15.6 

10.7 

1.46 

20.7 

12.8 

1.62 

nfluenza  and  pneumonia . 

17.0 

12.6 

1.35 

27.9 

15.0 

1.86 

)iabetes  mellitus . 

23.7 

9.7 

2.44 

29.3 

12.8 

2.29 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver....... 

15.4 

7.7 

2.00 

17.4 

8.7 

2.00 

Arteriosclerosis . 

5.3 

5.8 

0.91 

7.5 

7.5 

1.00 

Suicide . 

3.5 

7.0 

0.50 

3.3 

7.2 

0.46 

Certain  causes  of  mortality 

in  early  infancy. . 

20.6 

9.1 

2.26 

26.5 

14.2 

1.87 

1EN 

All  causes . 

1,072.1 

798.8 

1.34 

1,231.4 

893.4 

1.38 

diseases  of  the  heart . 

302.8 

303.0 

1 .00 

350.8 

347.6 

1.01 

falignant  neoplasms . . 

202.3 

159.1 

1.27 

185.3 

154.3 

1.20 

Cerebrovascular  diseases . 

84.6 

53.7 

1.58 

113.5 

68.8 

1.65 

Accidents . . . . 

84.6 

62.3 

1.36 

115.7 

76.2 

1.52 

Motor  vehicle  accidents.... 

35.3 

31.8 

1.11 

49.7 

40.1 

1.24 

All  other  accidents . 

49.3 

30.5 

1.62 

66.0 

36.2 

1.82 

nfluenza  and  pneumonia . 

33.7 

21.8 

1.55 

50.1 

26.0 

1.93 

diabetes  mellitus . 

17.5 

10.2 

1.72 

20.4 

12.7 

1.61 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver . 

32.3 

17.5 

1.85 

31.3 

18.8 

1.66 

Arteriosclerosis . 

6.2 

7.4 

0.84 

9.1 

9.6 

0.95 

Suicide . . 

12.3 

19.2 

0.64 

10.3 

18.2 

0.57 

Certain  causes  of  mortality 

in  early  infancy . 

25.1 

11.8 

2.13 

34.8 

19.4 

1.79 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 

tonthly  Vital  Statistics  Report,  Vol .  26,  No.  12;  and  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1970,  Vol .  II, 
Mortality . 
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Table  12-5.  Marital  Status  of  Women,  by  Race:  1978, 1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  14  years  and  over  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
living  in  barracks  for  1978  and  1975;  total  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in 
barracks  for  1970) 


Black 

White 

Marital  status 

1978 

1975r 

1970 

1978 

1975r 

1970 

Total,  14  years  and 
over . 

9,684 

9,047 

8,108 

76,194 

73,312 

68,888 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Never  married . 

35.4 

31.4 

27.7 

22.4 

21.6 

21.3 

Married,  husband  present . 

33.4 

36.9 

42.0 

57.5 

59.4 

60.3 

Married,  husband  absent . 

11.0 

12.0 

12.0 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 

Separated . 

9.6 

10.6 

10.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1.3 

Other . 

1.4 

1.4 

2.0 

0.8 

0.6 

1.2 

Widowed . 

12.0 

13.1 

13.8 

11.6 

11.9 

12.4 

Divorced . 

8.2 

6.6 

4.4 

5.8 

4.6 

3.4 

rRevised . 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 

No.  338;  and  unpublished  1975  and  1970  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  12-6.  Selected  Characteristics  of  Families  With  Female  Householder,  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race: 
1978, 1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks 
for  1978  and  1975;  total  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks  for  1970) 


Characteristic 

Black 

White 

1978 

1975r 

1970 

1978 

197  5r 

1970 

Total  families  with  female  householder, 

no  husband  present . 

2,277 

1,934 

1,382 

5,828 

5,208 

4,165 

Percent  of  all  families . 

39.2 

35.2 

28.3 

11.5 

10.5 

9.0 

LGE  OF  HOUSEHOLDER 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

4  to  34  years . 

43.4 

42.4 

35.2 

31.1 

28.9 

20.8 

5  to  64  years . 

47.2 

47.9 

53.0 

53.0 

53.7 

56.2 

5  years  and  over . 

9.4 

9.7 

11.9 

16.0 

17.4 

23.0 

1ARITAL  STATUS 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ever  married . 

28.4 

21.7 

16.0 

10.7 

9.3 

9.2 

arried,  husband  absent . 

29.3 

35.0 

39.6 

18.7 

19.0 

18.4 

Separated . 

26.3 

31.4 

33.9 

14.9 

14.9 

11.3 

Husband  absent  in  Armed  Forces . 

0.7 

0.9 

2.2 

0.6 

0.9 

2.5 

Other . 

2.3 

2.7 

3.5 

3.1 

3.1 

4.6 

idowed . 

20.9 

24.1 

30.2 

32.0 

38.8 

47.1 

ivorced . 

21.3 

19.2 

14.2 

38.6 

32.9 

25.3 

RESENCE  OF  OWN  CHILDREN  UNDER  18  YEARS 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ith  own  children . 

72.1 

71.2 

66.0 

59.8 

57.1 

47.9 

ith  no  own  children . 

27.9 

28.7 

34.0 

40.2 

42.9 

52.1 

Number  with  own  children . 

1,641 

1,378 

912 

3,485 

2,97  2 

1,995 

Percent  with  2  or  more  own  children.... 

45.8 

47.5 

47.1 

31.7 

31.8 

29.2 

ean  number  of  own  children  per  family . 

1.59 

1.73 

1.83 

1.07 

1.10  | 

0.99 

rRevised. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 
o.  340;  and  unpublished  1975  and  1970  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  12-7.  Children  Ever  Born  Per  1,000  Women,  by  Marital  Status,  Age,  and  Race:  1978, 1976,  and  1970 


(Civilian  noninstitutional  population  for  1978  and  1976;  resident  population  for  1970.  For  meaning  of 


symbols,  see  text) 


Marital  status  and  age  of  woman 


CHILDREN  EVER  BORN  PER  1,000 
TOTAL  WOMEN 

Total,  18  to  44  years., 

18  and  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years . . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  39  years . . 

40  to  44  years . . 

CHILDREN  EVER  BORN  PER  1,000 
WOMEN  EVER  MARRIED 

Total,  15  to  44  years. 

15  to  17  years . 

18  and  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  39  years . 

40  to  44  years . 

CHILDREN  EVER  BORN  PER  1,000 
NEVER-MARRIED  WOMEN 

Total,  18  to  44  years. 

18  and  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  39  years . 

40  to  44  years . 


Black 

White 

1978 

1976 

1970 

1978 

1976 

1970 

2,034 

2,051 

2,415 

1,519 

1,593 

1,848 

365 

401 

477 

144 

143 

163 

932 

1,005 

1,205 

502 

519 

674 

1,709 

1,769 

2,274 

1,191 

1,311 

1,732 

2,370 

2,572 

3,196 

1,943 

2,116 

2,569 

3,511 

3,492 

3,639 

2,564 

2,722 

2,934 

4,040 

3,694 

3,649 

2,952 

3,013 

2,864 

2,805 

2,676 

2,974 

1,952 

2,017 

2,281 

(B) 

(B) 

871 

598 

363 

530 

(B) 

(B) 

1,088 

518 

535 

587 

1,445 

1,444 

1,627 

857 

835 

998 

1,969 

1,946 

2,536 

1,390 

1,498 

1,918 

2,629 

2,753 

3,390 

2,078 

2,248 

2,733 

3,680 

3,600 

3,822 

2,681 

2,853 

3,086 

4,290 

3,858 

3,817 

3,062 

3,110 

3,077 

841 

856 

850 

94 

73 

98 

317 

296 

302 

46 

27 

32 

662 

675 

658 

72 

64 

77 

1,223 

1,296 

1,306 

134 

109 

208 

1,378 

1,600 

1,871 

286 

151 

263 

2,051 

(B) 

1,939 

223 

255 

271 

2,000 

(B) 

1,659 

288 

284 

236 

Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P  20,  No. 
308;  and  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  12-8.  Births  to  Date  and  Lifetime  Births  Expected  Per  1,000  Wives  18  to  34  Years  Old,  by  Age  and  Race: 
1978,  1975,  and  1971 

(Data  restricted  to  currently  married  women  reporting  on  birth  expectations.  Civilian  noninstitutional 


population) 


Age  and  birth  expectations 

Black 

White 

1978 

1975 

1971 

1978 

1975 

1971 

18  TO  24  YEARS  OLD 

Number  of  wives . (thousands).. 

332 

350 

427 

4,103 

4,334 

4,523 

Births  to  date . 

1,337 

1,371 

1,370 

789 

774 

910 

Lifetime  births  expected . 

2,460 

2,489 

2,623 

2,139 

2,147 

2,353 

25  TO  29  YEARS  OLD 

Number  of  wives . (thousands).. 

346 

392 

330 

4,684 

4,673 

4,139 

Births  to  date . 

2,043 

2,023 

2,521 

1,454 

1,574 

1,909 

Lifetime  births  expected . 

2,604 

2,587 

3,112 

2,188 

2,233 

2,577 

30  TO  34  YEARS  OLD 

Number  of  wives . (thousands).. 

369 

339 

276 

4,798 

4,263 

3,652 

Births  to  date . 

2,528 

2,950 

3,467 

2,183 

2,391 

2,755 

Lifetime  births  expected . 

2,787 

3,212 

3,714 

2,395 

2,564 

2,936 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 

Nos.  341  and  301. 


Table  12-9  College  Enrollment  of  Persons  14  to  34  Years  Old,  by  Sex  and  Race :  1978, 1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Women 

Men 

College  enrollment  and  year 

Black 

White 

Ratio : 
Black/ 
White 

Black 

White 

Ratio : 

Black/ 

White 

TOTAL,  14  TO  34  YEARS  OLD 

1978 . 

1975  . 

5,063 

4,695 

3,921 

33,522 

32,164 

0.15 

0.15 

4,302 

4,022 

32,830 

31,298 

0.13 

0.13 

1970 . 

28,391 

0.14 

3,410 

26,425 

0.13 

ENROLLED  IN  COLLEGE 

1978 . 

569 

4,006 

0.14 

452 

4,508 

0.10 

1975  . 

506 

3,743 

2,693 

0.14 

442 

4,774 

0.09 

1970 . 

269 

0.10 

253 

4,066 

0.06 

PERCENT  ENROLLED  IN  COLLEGE 

1978 . 

11.2 

12.0 

(X) 

10.5 

13.7 

(X) 

1975 . 

10.8 

11.6 

(X) 

11.0 

15.3 

(X) 

1970 . 

6.9 

9.5 

(X) 

7.4 

15.4 

(X) 

Percent  change  in  number 

111.5 

48.8 

(X) 

78.7 

10.9 

(X) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 

Nos.  335,  303,  and  222. 
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Table  12-10.  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Persons  25  to  29  Years  Old,  by  Sex  and  Race:  1978, 1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks 
for  1978  and  1975;  total  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks  for  1970) 


Years  of  school 

completed 

Women 

Men 

and  race 

1978 

1975r 

1970 

1978 

1975r 

1970 

All  races 

H  1 _ _ 

,  25  to  29  years 

8,953 

8,345 

6,854 

8,650 

8,053 

6,  659 

1,080 

936 

751 

857 

758 

701 

7,663 

7,238 

6,013 

7,591 

7,152 

5,880 

Percent  completing — 

0  to  8  years 

elementary  school : 

4.0 

7.1 

9.7 

6.5 

8.3 

15.8 

4.3 

5.1 

6.1 

4.3 

5.7 

8.1 

1  to  3  years 

high  school : 

19.7 

23.1 

32.5 

14.8 

19.4 

29.5 

9.9 

11.6 

17.5 

8.9 

8.5 

12.7 

4  years  high 

school : 

42.4 

44.1 

39.1 

42.8 

42.5 

38.8 

43.1 

46.2 

49.0 

34.0 

36.9 

40.9 

1  to  3  years 

college : 

21.3 

15.8 

10.8 

25.0 

18.6 

9.0 

21.4 

17.6 

14.1 

25.2 

22.6 

17.0 

4  or  more  years  college: 

12.6 

10.1 

8.0 

10.7 

11.2 

6.7 

White . 

21.4 

19.5 

13.3 

27.6 

26.3 

21.3 

rRevised . 


includes  other  races,  not  shown  separately. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No. 

207;  and  unpublished  1978  and  1975  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Table  12-11.  Percent  of  Women  20  Years  Old  and  Over  Who  Completed  High  School  and  College,  by  Age  and  Race: 
1978, 1975,  and  1970 

(Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks  for  1978  and  1975; 


Black 

1978 

1975r 

1970 

74.5 

73.4 

67.5 

76.3 

70.0 

57.9 

67.9 

66.6 

56.0 

56.4 

50.6 

43.5 

34.7 

32.6 

23.6 

16.1 

12.8 

10.0 

5.0 

7.2 

3.6 

12.5 

10.1 

8.0 

9.2 

9.2 

4.6 

6.9 

7.2 

4.3 

5.9 

4.6 

4.0 

2.7 

2.2 

2.0 

Level  of  school  completed  and  age 


White 


1978 


1975 


1970 


Percent  high  school  graduates: 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 


Percent  college  graduates: 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 


85.6 

85.8 

82.4 

76.5 

65.5 
41.4 


9.7 

21.4 

19.9 

13.8 

9.2 

7.4 


85.1 

83.3 

78.6 
73.8 

62.4 

38.7 


10.8 

19.5 

16.6 
11.7 

8.2 

6.7 


82.7 

76.4 
74.1 

67.5 
56.3 

31.7 


8.9 

13.3 

11.2 

9.2 

7.7 

5.5 


rRevised . 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No. 

207;  and  unpublished  1978  and  1975  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  12-12.  Civilian  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates,  by  Age,  Race,  and  Sex:  Annual  Averages  for  1978  and  1970 


(Number  in  civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  population  in  specific  group.  Civilian  noninstitutional  popu¬ 
lation  16  years  and  over.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


1978 

1970 

Percenta 
change , 

ge -point 
1970-781 

Race  and  age 

Women 

Men 

Ratio : 

women/ 

men 

Women 

Men 

Ratio : 
women/ 

men 

Women 

Men 

BLACK  AND  OTHER  RACES 

16  years  and  over . 

53.3 

72.1 

0.74 

49.5 

76.5 

0.65 

3.8 

-4.4 

16  to  19  years . 

38.1 

45.4 

0.84 

34.1 

47.2 

0.72 

4.0 

-1.8 

20  to  24  years . 

62.8 

78.0 

0.81 

57.7 

83.5 

0.69 

5.1 

-5.5 

25  to  34  years . 

68.7 

90.9 

0.76 

57.6 

93.7 

0.61 

11.1 

-2.8 

35  to  44  years . 

67.1 

91.0 

0.74 

59.9 

92.2 

0.65 

7.2 

-1.2 

45  to  54  years . 

59.8 

84.5 

0.71 

60.2 

88.2 

0.68 

-0.4 

-3.7 

55  to  64  years . 

43.6 

69.1 

0.63 

47.1 

79.2 

0.59 

-3.5 

-10.1 

65  years  and  over . 

10.7 

21.3 

0.50 

12.2 

27.4 

0.45 

-1.5 

-6.1 

WHITE 

16  years  and  over . 

49.5 

78.6 

0.63 

42.6 

80.0 

0.53 

6.9 

-1.4 

16  to  19  years . 

56.9 

65.1 

0.87 

45.6 

57.5 

0.79 

11.3 

7.6 

20  to  24  years . 

69.3 

87.2 

0.79 

57.7 

83.3 

0.69 

11.6 

3.9 

25  to  34  years . 

61.0 

96.0 

0.64 

43.2 

96.7 

0.45 

17.8 

-0.7 

35  to  44  years . 

60.7 

96.3 

0.63 

49.9 

97.3 

0.51 

10.8 

-1.0 

45  to  54  years . 

56.7 

92.1 

0.62 

53.7 

94.9 

0.57 

3.0 

-2.8 

55  to  64  years . 

41.2 

73.9 

0.56 

42 . 6 

83.3 

0.51 

-1.4 

-9.4 

65  years  and  over . 

8.1 

20.4 

0.40 

9.5 

26.7 

0.36 

-1.4 

-6.3 

RATIO:  BLACK  AND  OTHER 

RACES /WHITE 

16  years  and  over . 

1.08 

0.92 

(X) 

1.16 

0.96 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

16  to  19  years . 

0.67 

0.70 

(X) 

0.75 

0.82 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

20  to  24  years . 

0.91 

0.89 

(X) 

1.00 

1.00 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

25  to  34  years . 

1.13 

0.95 

(X) 

1.33 

0.97 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

35  to  44  years . 

1.11 

0.94 

(X) 

1.20 

0.95 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

45  to  54  years . 

1.05 

0.92 

(X) 

1.12 

0.93 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

55  to  64  years . 

1.06 

0.94 

(X) 

1.11 

0.95 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

65  years  and  over . 

1.32 

1.04 

(X) 

1.28 

1.03 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

differences  between  civilian  labor  force  participation  rates. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Training  Administration,  and  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Human  Development,  1978  Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the  President  ; 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol .  26,  No.  1. 
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Table  12-13.  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  for  Married  Women  With  Husband  Present,  by  Presence  and  Age  of 
Own  Children  and  Race:  1978,  1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Number  in  labor  force  as  percent  of  population  in  specific  group.  Civilian  nonin 
stitutional  population  16  years  and  over  for  1978  and  1975;  civilian  population  16  years  and  over  for 


1970.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Percentage- 

Race  and  presence  and  age  of  children 

point  change, 

1978 

1975 

1970 

1970-78 

BLACK  AND  OTHER  RACES 

Total  married  women,  husband  present . 

4,  107 

4,086 

3.783 

(X) 

Participation  rate . 

57.4 

53.0 

52.5 

4.9 

No  own  children  under  18  years . 

49.0 

46.0 

50.9 

-1.9 

With  own  children  under  18  years . 

62.9 

56.1 

53.4 

9.5 

Children  6  to  17  years  only . 

67.3 

61.0 

62.6 

4.7 

Children  under  6  years . 

58.1 

51.8 

46.9 

11.2 

WHITE 

Total  married  women,  husband  present . 

43,799 

43,537 

41,272 

(X) 

Participation  rate . 

46.6 

43.6 

39.7 

6.9 

No  own  children  under  18  years . 

44.4 

43.6 

41.5 

2.9 

With  own  children  under  18  years . 

48.8 

43.6 

38.3 

10.5 

Children  6  to  17  years  only . 

56.1 

51.5 

48 . 0 

o .  1 

Children  under  6  years . 

39.7 

34.7 

28.4 

11.3 

RATIO:  BLACK  AND  OTHER  RACES /WHITE 

Total  married  women,  husband  present . 

1.23 

1.22 

1.32 

(X) 

No  own  children  under  18  years . 

1 . 10 

1 . 10 

1.23 

(X) 

With  own  children  under  18  years . 

1.29 

1.29 

1 . 39 

(X) 

Children  6  to  17  years  only . 

1.20 

1.18 

1.30 

(X) 

Children  under  6  years . 

1.46 

1.49 

1.65 

(X) 

r 

Revised  . 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports,  No.  130,  and 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  and  1975  Current  Population  Survey  data 
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fable  12-14.  Employment  Status  of  Women,  by  Marital  Status  and  Race:  1978 


[Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over) 


lace  and  marital  status 


Civilian 

noninsti¬ 

tutional 

population 


Civilian  labor  force 


Number 


Percent  of 
civilian 
noninsti¬ 
tutional 
population 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Number 


Percent  of 
civilian 
labor  force 


3  LACK 


Total  women,  16  years  and  over... 

lever  married . 

Carried,  husband  present . 

Harried,  husband  absent . 

Vidowed . 

Divorced . 


9,102 

2,842 

3,233 

1,066 

1,166 

795 


4,748 

1,420 

1,885 

599 

317 

527 


52.2 
49.9 

58.3 

56.2 

27.2 

66.3 


4,103 

1,087 

1,732 

510 

289 

484 


645 

333 

153 

89 

28 

43 


13.6 

23.4 

8.1 

14.8 

8.8 

8.1 


VHITE 


Total  women,  16  years  and  over... 

Vever  married . 

Carried,  husband  present . 

Harried,  husband  absent . 

Vidowed . 

Divorced . 


72,824 

13,740 

43,799 

2,056 

8,848 

4,381 


35,415 

8,612 

20,432 

1,168 

1,912 

3,291 


48.6 

62.7 

46.6 

56.8 

21.6 

75.1 


33,276 

7,843 

19,452 

1,066 

1,831 

3,084 


2,139 

769 

980 

101 

82 

207 


6.0 

8.9 

4.8 

8.7 

4.3 

6.3 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey 

iata . 
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Table  12-15.  Civilian  Labor  Force,  Number  Unemployed,  and  Unemployment  Rates,  by  Age,  Race,  and  Sex: 
Annual  Averages  for  1978, 1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over) 


Black 

and  other  races 

White 

Age  and  sex 

1978 

1975 

1970 

1978 

1975 

1970 

CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

Total,  16  years  and  over . 

11,963 

10,529 

9,197 

88,456 

82,084 

73,518 

Women . 

5,679 

4,795 

4,015 

36, 198 

32,203 

27,505 

Men . 

6,284 

5,734 

5,182 

52,258 

49,881 

46,013 

16  and  17  years . 

398 

356 

309 

3,652 

3,335 

2,822 

Women . 

182 

167 

129 

1,683 

1,484 

1,194 

Men . 

216 

189 

180 

1,969 

1,851 

1,628 

18  and  19  years . 

652 

584 

497 

4,837 

4,523 

3,617 

Women . 

315 

277 

222 

2,281 

2,110 

1,695 

Men . 

337 

307 

275 

2,556 

2,413 

1,922 

20  years  and  over . 

10,913 

9,589 

8,390 

79,966 

74,226 

68,079 

Women . 

5,182 

4,351 

3,664 

32,233 

28,609 

24,616 

Men . 

5,731 

5,238 

4,726 

47,733 

45,617 

42,463 

NUMBER  UNEMPLOYED 

Total,  16  years  and  over . 

1,427 

1,458 

752 

4,620 

6,371 

3,336 

Women . 

741 

671 

373 

2,255 

2,774 

1,480 

Men . 

686 

787 

379 

2,365 

3,597 

1,856 

Ratio:  women/men . 

1.08 

0.85 

0.98 

0.95 

0.77 

0.80 

1 6  and  17  years . 

163 

139 

98 

619 

650 

438 

Women . 

76 

65 

48 

287 

285 

183 

Men . 

87 

74 

50 

332 

365 

255 

Ratio:  women/men . 

0.87 

0.88 

0.96 

0.86 

0.78 

0.72 

18  and  19  years . 

219 

207 

137 

559 

756 

432 

Women . 

115 

106 

73 

282 

340 

202 

Men . 

104 

101 

64 

277 

416 

230 

Ratio:  women/men . 

1.11 

1.05 

1.14 

1.02 

0.82 

0.88 

20  years  and  over . 

1,045 

1,112 

517 

3,443 

4,  965 

2,466 

Women . 

550 

500 

252 

1, 686 

2,149 

1,095 

Men . 

495 

612 

265 

1,757 

2,816 

1,371 

Ratio:  women/men . 

1.11 

0.82 

0.95 

0.96 

0.76 

0.80 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

Total,  16  years  and  over . 

11.9 

13.8 

8.2 

5.2 

7.8 

4.5 

Women . . 

13.1 

14.0 

9.3 

6.2 

8.6 

5.4 

Men . 

10.9 

13.7 

7.3 

4.5 

7.2 

4.0 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

1.20 

1.02 

1.27 

1.38 

1.19 

1.35 

16  and  17  years . 

41.0 

39.0 

31.7 

16.9 

19.5 

15.5 

Women . 

41.7 

38.9 

36.9 

17.1 

19.2 

15.3 

Men . 

40.0 

39.4 

27.8 

16.9 

19.7 

15.7 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

1.04 

0.99 

1.33 

1.01 

0.97 

0.97 

18  and  19  years . 

33.6 

35.4 

27.6 

11.6 

16.7 

11.9 

Women . 

36.5 

38.3 

32.9 

12.4 

16.1 

11.9 

Men . 

30.8 

32.9 

23.1 

10.8 

17.2 

12.0 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

1.19 

1.16 

1.42 

1.15 

0.94 

0.99 

20  years  and  over . 

9.6 

11.6 

6.2 

4.3 

6.7 

3.7 

Women . 

10.6 

11.5 

6.9 

5.2 

7.5 

4.4 

Men . 

8.6 

11.1 

5.6 

3.7 

6.2 

3.2 

Ratio:  women/men1 . 

1.23 

1.04 

1.23 

1.41 

1.21 

1.38 

JRatios  of  unemployment  rates. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol .  26,  No.  1; 

Vol .  22,  No.  7;  and  Vol.  17,  No.  7. 
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Table  12-16.  Annual  Work  Experience,  by  Sex  and  Race:  1977, 1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and 
over.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text)  


Vork  experience  and  sex 


Persons  16  years  old  and  over: 

Women . 

Men . 


dumber  worked  during  year: 

Women . 

Men . 

Ratio:  women/men . 


Percent  worked  during  year: 

Women . 

Men . 

Ratio:  women/men . 


Percent  of  workers  who  worked  50  to 
52  weeks  at  full-time1  jobs: 

Women . 

Men . 

Ratio:  women/men . 

Percent  of  workers  who  worked  at 
part-time  jobs : 2 

Women . 

Men . 

Ratio:  women/men . 


Black  and  other  races 


White 


1977 

1975 

1970 

Percent 
change , 
1970-77 

1977 

1975 

1970 

Percent 
change , 
1970-77 

,  550 

9,976 

8,275 

27.5 

72,824 

70,858 

65,382 

11.4 

,  639 

8,219 

6,908 

25.1 

66, 175 

64, 127 

58,388 

13.3 

,812 

5,417 

4,778 

21.6 

40,567 

37,463 

33,926 

19.6 

,293 

5,878 

5,487 

14.7 

54,424 

52,481 

49,432 

10.1 

0.92 

0.92 

0.87 

(X) 

0.74 

0.71 

0.69 

(X) 

55.1 

54.3 

57.7 

-4.5 

55.7 

52.9 

51.9 

7.3 

72.8 

71.5 

79.4 

-8.3 

82.2 

81.8 

84.7 

-3.0 

0.76 

0.76 

0.73 

(X) 

0.68 

0.65 

0.61 

(X) 

46.0 

43.6 

41.5 

10.8 

41.6 

41.0 

40.5 

2.7 

58.7 

56.5 

59.3 

-1.0 

65.4 

64.7 

66.8 

-2.1 

0.78 

0.77 

0.70 

(X) 

0.64 

0.63 

0.61 

(X) 

26.7 

27.9 

29.6 

-9.8 

33.9 

33.7 

32.5 

4.3 

15.2 

14.5 

14.3 

6.3 

12.2 

12.2 

12.2 

1.76 

1.92 

2.07 

(X) 

2.78 

2.76 

2.66 

(X) 

1 Full- time  jobs  are  defined  as  35  hours  or  more  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 

2Part-time  jobs  are  defined  as  1  to  34  hours  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports,  Nos.  224, 

192,  and  141. 
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Table  12-17.  Employment  Status  and  Major  Occupation  Group,  by  Sex  and  Race:  Annual  Averages  for  1978, 
1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over.  For  meaning  of  symbols, 
see  text) 


Black 

and  other 

races 

White 

Sex,  employment  status,  and  occupation 

1978 

1975 

1970 

1978 

1975 

1970 

WOMEN 

5,679 

13.1 

4,795 

4,015 

36, 198 

32,203 

27,505 

14.0 

9.3 

6.2 

8.6 

5.4 

4,938 

4,124 

3,. 642 

33,943 

29,429 

26,025 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

47.1 

44.1 

36.0 

65.5 

65.5 

63.9 

Professional ,  technical ,  and 

kindred 

workers . 

13.8 

13.3 

10.8 

15.9 

16.0 

5.5 

7.5 

15.0 

4.8 

7.7 

Managers  and  administrators, 

except  farm . 

2.9 

3.1 

2 . 6 
3.0 

1 . 9 
2.5 

6. 5 
7.4 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

27.2 

25.1 

20.8 

35.7 

36.5 

36.4 

18.6 

17.8 

19.2 

14.3 

13.6 

15.7 

1.3 

1.3 

0.8 

1.9 

1.5 

1.2 

Operatives,  except  transport 
Transport  equipment  operative 

15.3 

14.9 

\  17.6 

f  10.5 

10.5 

|  14.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

1.4 

1.1 

0.7 

1.2 

1.1 

0.4 

0.9 

1.0 

1.7 

1.4 

1.4 

1.8 

33.4 

37.1 

43.1 

18.8 

19.5 

18.7 

7.7 

10.6 

17.5 

2.2 

2.4 

3.4 

25.8 

26.6 

25.6 

16.6 

17.1 

15.3 

MEN 

6,284 

10.9 

5,734 

5,182 

52,258 

49,881 

46,013 

13.7 

7.3 

4.5 

7.2 

4.0 

5,599 

4,947 

4,803 

49,893 

46,284 

44,157 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

26.7 

26.0 

21.7 

42.4 

42.9 

43.1 

Professional ,  technical ,  and 
Managers  and  administrators, 

kindred 

except 

workers . 

farm . 

9.8 

6.5 

2.6 

9.9 

5.9 
2.4 

7.8 

4.7 

1.8 

15.3 

14.8 

6.3 

15.1 

14.8 

6.5 

14.6 

15.3 

6.1 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

7.8 

7.9 

7.4 

6.0 

6.4 

7.1 

53.6 

53.8 

59.6 

45.6 

44.4 

45.6 

15.4 

15.0 

13.8 

21.7 

21.0 

20.8 

Operatives,  except  transport 
Transport  equipment  operativ 

15.7 

15.1 

|  28.4 

f  11.4 

11.2 

}  18-'i 

8.9 

8.7 

V  5.6 

5.6 

13.6 

14.9 

17.5 

7.0 

6.6 

6.2 

3.9 

3.9 

5.6 

4.2 

4.9 

5.2 

15.9 

16.3 

13.1 

7.8 

7.8 

6.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

- 

- 

o.i 

15.8 

16.2 

12.8 

7.8 

7.7 

6J 

Note:  Occupational  data  for  1978  and  1975  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  statistics  for  1970  as  a 

result  of  changes  in  the  occupational  classification  system  for  the  1970  Census  of  Population  that  were 
introduced  in  January  1971,  and  the  addition  of  a  question  to  the  CPS  in  December  1971  relating  to  major 
activities  and  duties.  For  an  explanation  of  these  changes,  see  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Technical  Paper 
No.  26. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol .  26,  No.  1; 

Vol .  22,  No.  7;  and  Vol.  17,  No.  7. 
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Table  12-18.  Median  Income  and  Median  Earnings  of  Persons  With  Income  or  Earnings,  by  Work  Experience,  Sex, 
and  Race:  1970  to  1977 


(In  1977  dollars.  Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  14  years  and  over 
tional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in 

is  of  the 
jarracks ) 

following  year.  Noninstitu- 

Women 

Men 

year-round  full- 

Year-round  full- 

Race  and  year 

Total 

time  workers 

Total 

time  workers 

Median 

Median 

Median 

Median 

Number 

(dollars ) 

Number 

(dollars ) 

Number 

(dollars) 

Number 

(dollars) 

MEDIAN  INCOME 

Black 

1977  . 

7,562 

$3,455 

2,296 

$8,290 

6,  656 

$6,215 

3,082 

$10,602 

1976 . 

7,188 

3,617 

2,  138 

8,336 

6,528 

6,256 

2,953 

10,881 

1975 . 

6,969 

3,498 

2,036 

8,323 

6,404 

6,193 

2,770 

11,088 

1970 . 

5,844 

3,220 

1,786 

7,079 

5,752 

6,428 

2, 878 

10,043 

Percent  change:  1970-77... 

29.4 

7.3 

28.6 

17.1 

15.7 

-3.3 

7.1 

5.6 

White 

1977 . 

56,813 

$4,001 

16,610 

$8,870 

65,254 

$10,607 

35,591 

$15,378 

1976 . 

55,026 

3,839 

15,669 

8,916 

64, 144 

10,594 

34,681 

15,193 

1975 . 

52,936 

3,851 

15,126 

8,711 

62,823 

10,487 

33,960 

14,899 

1970 . 

45,288 

3,536 

13,551 

8,640 

57,386 

10,959 

32,910 

14,743 

Percent  change:  1970-77... 

25.4 

13.2 

22.6 

2.7 

13.7 

-3.2 

8.1 

4.3 

Ratio:  Black/White 

1977 . 

0.13 

0.86 

0.14 

0.93 

0.10 

0.59 

0.09 

0.69 

1976 . 

0.13 

0.94 

0.14 

0.93 

0.10 

0.59 

0.09 

0.72 

1975 . 

0.13 

0.91 

0.13 

0.96 

0.10 

0.59 

0.08 

0.74 

1970 . 

0.13 

0.91 

0.13 

0.82 

0.10 

0.59 

0.09 

0.68 

MEDIAN  EARNINGS 

Black 

1977  . 

4,993 

$4,830 

2,296 

$8,097 

5,367 

$7,395 

3,082 

$10,445 

1976 . 

4,746 

4,835 

2,136 

8,144 

5,300 

7,507 

2,953 

10,764 

1975 . 

4,698 

4,313 

2,036 

8,148 

5,075 

7,478 

2,770 

10,929 

1970 . 

4,353 

3,639 

1,783 

6,940 

5,054 

7,121 

2,878 

9.938 

Percent  change:  1970-77... 

14.7 

32.7 

28.8 

16.7 

6.2 

3.8 

7.1 

5.1 

White 

1977 . 

40,709 

$4, 611 

16,570 

$8,672 

55, 655 

$11. 463 

35,571 

$15,060 

1976 . 

39,407 

4,498 

15,631 

8,680 

54,645 

11,317 

34,670 

14,704 

1975 . 

37,845 

4,400 

15, 099 

8,459 

53,680 

11,267 

33,949 

14,466 

1970 . 

33,745 

4,312 

13,513 

8,446 

50,710 

11,536 

32,896 

14, 394 

Percent  change:  1970-77... 

20.6 

6.9 

22.6 

2.7 

9.8 

-0.6 

8.1 

4.6 

Ratio:  Black/White 

1977 . 

0.12 

1.05 

0.14 

0.93 

0.10 

0.65 

0.09 

0.69 

1976 . 

0.12 

1.07 

0.14 

0.94 

0.10 

0.66 

0.09 

0.73 

1975 . 

0.12 

0.98 

0.13 

0.96 

0.09 

0.66 

0.08 

0.76 

1970 . 

0.13 

0.84 

0.13 

0.82 

0.10 

0.62 

0.09 

0.69 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P  60,  Nos. 

118,  114,  105,  and  80. 
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Table  12-19.  Median  Income,  by  Work  Experience,  Sex,  and  Race:  1977  and  1970 

(In  1977  dollars.  Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  14  years  and  over  as  of  the  following  year.  Noninstitu- 
tional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see.text) 


1977 

1970 

Percent  change,  1970-77 

Race,  sex,  and  work  experience 

Number 

Median 

income 

Number 

Median 

income 

Number 

Median 

income 

BLACK 

Women 

Total  with  income . 

7,562 

$3,455 

5,844 

$3,220 

29.4 

7.3 

Worked  last  year . 

4,986 

5,275 

4,345 

4,134 

14.8 

27.6 

50  to  52  weeks . 

2,749 

7,483 

2,201 

6,171 

24.9 

21.3 

Full-time  jobs1 . 

2,296 

8,290 

1,786 

7,07  9 

28.6 

17.1 

Part-time  jobs2 . 

453 

3,242 

415 

2,558 

9.2 

26.7 

1  to  49  weeks . 

2,236 

2,612 

2,144 

2,255 

4.3 

15.8 

Did  not  work . 

2,576 

2,267 

1,498 

2,002 

72.0 

13.2 

Men 

Total  with  income . 

6,656 

$6,215 

5,752 

$6,428 

15.7 

3.3 

Worked  last  year . 

5,323 

7,688 

4,991 

7  ,402 

6.7 

3.9 

50  to  52  weeks . 

3,308 

10,239 

3,076 

9,621 

7.5 

6 . 4 

Full-time  jobs1 . 

3,082 

10,602 

2,878 

10,043 

7.1 

5 . 6 

Part-time  jobs2 . 

226 

3,869 

198 

2,519 

14.1 

53.6 

1  to  49  weeks . 

2,015 

3,507 

1,915 

3  ,383 

5.2 

3.7 

Did  not  work . 

1,333 

2,803 

761 

2,403 

75.2 

16.6 

Ratio:  Women/Men 

Total  with  income . 

1.14 

0.56 

1.02 

0.50 

(X) 

(X) 

Worked  last  year . 

0.94 

0.69 

0.87 

0.56 

(X) 

(X) 

50  to  52  weeks . 

0.83 

0.73 

0.72 

0.64 

(X) 

(X) 

Full-time  jobs1 . 

0.74 

0.78 

0.62 

0.70 

(X) 

(X) 

Part-time  jobs2 . 

2.00 

0.84 

2.10 

1.02 

(X) 

(X) 

1  to  49  weeks . 

1.11 

0.74 

1.12 

0.67 

(X) 

(X) 

Did  not  work . 

1.93 

0.81 

1.97 

0.83 

(X) 

(X) 

WHITE 

Women 

Total  with  income . 

56,813 

$4,001 

45,288 

$3,536 

25.4 

13.2 

Worked  last  year . 

40,551 

5,214 

33,700 

4,864 

20.3 

7.2 

50  to  52  weeks . 

21,051 

7,994 

16,629 

7  ,789 

26.6 

2.7 

Full-time  jobs1 . 

16,610 

8,870 

13,551 

8,640 

22.6 

2.7 

Part-time  jobs2 . 

4,441 

3,767 

3,07  8 

3,243 

44.3 

16.2 

1  to  49  weeks . 

19,499 

2,411 

17,071 

2,073 

14.2 

16 . 4 

Did  not  work . 

16,263 

2,645 

11,588 

2,071 

40.3 

27.7 

Men 

Total  with  income . 

65,254 

$10,607 

57 ,386 

$10,959 

13.7 

3.2 

Worked  last  year . 

55,389 

12,148 

50,332 

12,037 

10.0 

0.9 

50  to  52  weeks . 

37,989 

15,008 

35,305 

14,230 

7 . 6 

7.3 

Full-time  jobs1 . 

35,591 

15,378 

32,910 

14,743 

8.1 

4.3 

Part-time  jobs2 . 

2,398 

3,749 

2,395 

3,646 

0.1 

2.8 

1  to  49  weeks . 

17,400 

5,018 

15,027 

5,345 

15.8 

5 . 4 

Did  not  work . 

9,866 

4,713 

7,054 

3,802 

39.9 

24.0 

Ratio:  Women/Men 

Total  with  income . 

0.87 

0.38 

0.79 

0.32 

(X) 

(X) 

Worked  last  year . 

0.73 

0.43 

0.67 

0.40 

(X) 

(X) 

50  to  52  weeks . 

0.55 

0.53 

0.47 

0.55 

(X) 

(X) 

Full-time  jobs1 . 

0.47 

0.58 

0.41 

0.59 

(X) 

(X) 

Part-time  jobs2 . 

1.85 

1.00 

1.29 

0.89 

(X) 

(X) 

1  to  49  weeks . 

1.12 

0.48 

1.14 

0.39 

(X) 

(X) 

Did  not  work . 

1.65 

0.56 

1.64 

0.64 

(X) 

(X) 

1Full-time  jobs  are  defined  as  35  hours  or  more  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 
2Part-time  jobs  are  defined  as  1  to  34  hours  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60 


Nos.  118  and  80. 
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Table  12-20.  Persons  Below  the  Poverty  Level,  by  Family  Status,  Sex  of  Householder,  and  Race:  1977  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Black 

White 

Uharacteri Stic 

Below  poverty  level 

Below  poverty  level 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

1977 

Persons  in  Families  With  Female 

Householder,  No  Husband  Present 

Total . 

8,315 

4,595 

55.3 

16,721 

4,474 

26.8 

Householder,  14  years  and  over . 

2,277 

1,162 

51.0 

5,828 

1,400 

24.0 

Related  children  under  18  years . 

4,393 

2,885 

65.7 

6,682 

2,693 

40.3 

Related  children  under  6  years . 

1,361 

997 

73.3 

1,496 

868 

58.0 

Related  children  6  to  17  years . 

3,032 

1,888 

62.3 

5,186 

1,826 

35.2 

Other  family  members . 

1,644 

548 

33.3 

4,210 

381 

9.0 

Persons  in  Families  With  Male  Householder1 

Total . 

13,535 

2,072 

15.3 

148,664 

7,890 

5.3 

Householder,  14  years  and  over . 

3,529 

475 

13.5 

44,701 

2,140 

4.8 

Wife  of  householder . 

3,166 

419 

13.2 

43,369 

2,033 

4.7 

Related  children  under  18  years . 

4,859 

965 

19.9 

45,618 

3,250 

7.1 

Related  children  under  6  years . 

1,469 

297 

20.2 

13,619 

1,098 

8.1 

Related  children  6  to  17  years . 

3,390 

668 

19.7 

31,999 

2,152 

6.7 

Other  family  members . 

1,981 

214 

10.8 

14,976 

468 

3.1 

Unrelated  Individuals 

Total . 

2,860 

1,059 

37.0 

19,869 

4,051 

20.4 

Female . 

1,387 

636 

45.9 

11,569 

2,747 

23.7 

1,473 

423 

28.7 

8,300 

1,305 

15.7 

1970 

Persons  in  Families  With  Female 

Householder,  No  Husband  Present 

Total . 

6,225 

3,656 

58.7 

13,226 

3,761 

28.4 

Householder,  14  years  and  over . 

1,535 

834 

54.3 

4,408 

1,102 

25.0 

Related  children  under  18  years . 

3,518 

2,383 

67.7 

5,216 

2,247 

43.1 

Related  children  under  6  years . 

1,087 

770 

70.8 

1,318 

771 

58.5 

Related  children  6  to  17  years . 

2,431 

1,613 

66.4 

3,898 

1,476 

37.9 

Other  family  members . 

1,172 

439 

37.5 

3,601 

413 

11.5 

Persons  in  Families  With  Male  Householder1 

Total . 

14,499 

3,030 

20.9 

150,649 

9,562 

6.3 

Householder,  14  years  and  over . 

3,492 

648 

18.6 

42,193 

2,606 

6.2 

Wife  of  householder . 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

Related  children  under  18  years . 

5,930 

1,542 

26.0 

53,255 

3,891 

7.3 

Related  children  under  6  years . 

1,924 

497 

25.8 

16,162 

1,303 

8.1 

Related  children  6  to  17  years . 

4,006 

1,045 

26.1 

37,093 

2,588 

7.0 

Other  family  members2 . 

5,077 

840 

16.5 

55,201 

3,065 

5.6 

Unrelated  Individuals 

Total . 

1,791 

865 

48.3 

13,500 

4,161 

30.8 

Female . 

945 

560 

59.3 

8,496 

3,070 

36.1 

Male . 

846 

304 

36.0 

5,004 

1,091 

21.8 

1  Includes  householders  with  or  without  wife  present. 

2Includes  wife  of  householder. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P  60 

Nos.  119  and  116;  and  unpublished  1971  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  12-21.  Poverty  Status  of  Families  With  Female  Householder,  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race:  1970  to  1977 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Families  as  of  the  following  year.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks) 


Year 

Total  Black 

families  below 
poverty  level 

Black  families  with  female  householder,  no  husband  present 

Total 

families 

Below  poverty  level 

Number 

Percent  of 
total  families 

Percent  of  all 

Black  families 
below  poverty 
level 

1977  . 

1,637 

2,277 

1,162 

51.0 

71.0 

1976 . 

1,617 

2,151 

1,122 

52.2 

69.4 

1975 . 

1,513 

2,004 

1,004 

50.1 

66.4 

1974r . 

1,479 

1,934 

1,010 

52.2 

68.3 

1973 . 

1,527 

1,849 

974 

52.7 

63.8 

1972 . 

1,529 

1,822 

97  2 

53.3 

63 . 6 

1971 . 

1 ,484 

1,642 

87  9 

53.5 

59.2 

1970 . 

1,481 

1,535 

834 

54.3 

56.3 

it 

White  families  with  female  householder,  no  husband  present 

Below  poverty  level 

Year 

Percent  of  all 

Total  White 

White  families 

(It  1 

families  below 

Total 

Percent  of 

below  poverty 

1 

poverty  level 

families 

Number 

total  families 

level 

1‘  - - - 

1977  . 

3,540 

5,828 

1,400 

24.0 

39.5 

1976 . 

3,560 

5,467 

1,379 

25.2 

38.7 

1975 . 

3,838 

5,380 

1,394 

25.9 

36.3 

1974r . 

3,352 

5,208 

1,289 

24.8 

38.5 

1973 . 

3,219 

4,853 

1,190 

24.5 

37.0 

1972 . 

3,441 

4,672 

1,135 

24.3 

33.0 

1971 . 

3,751 

4,489 

1,191 

26.5 

31.8 

1970 . 

3,708 

4,408 

1,102 

25.0 

29.7 

rRevised . 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  Nos 

119,  116,  115,  106,  103,  99,  98,  91,  and  82;  and  unpublished  1971  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  12-22.  Reported  Registration  and  Voter  Participation  of  Women,  for  Congressional  and  Presidential  Elections, 
by  Region  and  Race:  1968  to  1978 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  of  voting  age) 


Race  and  region 

Congressional  election 

Presidential  election 

1978 

1974 

1970 

1976 

1972 

1968 

BLACK 

Total  of  Voting  Age 

United  States . 

8,679 

7,852 

6,328 

8,266 

7,459 

6,031 

South . 

4,549 

4,070 

3,348 

4,359 

3,780 

3,255 

North  and  West . 

Percent  Who  Reported  They 

4,130 

3,782 

2,980 

3,907 

3,679 

2,776 

Registered 

United  States . 

58.1 

56.5 

60.7 

60.0 

65.9 

65.9 

South . 

58.0 

56.9 

57.6 

57.9 

64.3 

61.0 

North  and  West . 

Percent  Who  Reported  They  Voted 

58.2 

56.2 

64.1 

62.3 

67.4 

71.6 

United  States . 

37.8 

34.1 

42.2 

49.9 

52.2 

57.1 

South . 

35.1 

30.2 

35.5 

46.8 

47.8 

50.9 

North  and  West . 

40.7 

38.2 

49.8 

53.5 

56.6 

64.4 

WHITE 

Total  of  Voting  Age 

United  States . 

70,064 

65,979 

57,300 

68,079 

64,139 

55,480 

South . 

21,128 

19,602 

16,485 

20,546 

18,750 

15,451 

North  and  West . 

Percent  Who  Reported  They 

48,936 

46,377 

40,815 

47,533 

45,389 

40,029 

Registered 

United  States . 

63.7 

62.8 

67.7 

67.8 

72.6 

73.9 

South . 

60.3 

59.1 

62.1 

65.4 

68.1 

67.7 

North  and  West . 

Percent  Who  Reported  They  Voted 

65.2 

64.4 

70.0 

68.9 

74.5 

76.2 

United  States . 

46.  6 

44.9 

54.0 

60.5 

63.4 

67.2 

South . 

39.3 

34.8 

42.9 

55.9 

55.1 

58.4 

North  and  West . 

49.8 

49.1 

58.5 

62.4 

66.9 

- — 

70.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 

Nos.  344  and  322;  and  P-23,  No.  58. 
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Table  12-23.  Victimization  Rates  for  Crimes  Against  Women,  by  Age  and  Race:  1977 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Rate  is  number  of  victimizations  per  1,000  persons  12  years  and  over.  Noninsti- 
tutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols, 
see  text) 


Crimes  of 

violence 

Race  and  age 

Robbery 

Assault 

Crimes 

of 

theft 

All 

women 

Total 

Rape 

Total 

With 

injury 

Without 

injury 

Total 

Aggra¬ 

vated 

Simple 

BLACK 

Total,  12  years 
and  over . 

10,500 

28.9 

1.6 

7.4 

2.6 

4.8 

20.0 

9.0 

11.1 

77.7 

12  to  15  years . 

1,195 

31.5 

2.2 

5.4 

1.0 

4.4 

23. 9 

9.7 

14.2 

66.3 

16  to  19  years . 

1,172 

44.1 

2.2 

9.4 

1.2 

8.2 

32.5 

16.0 

16 . 5 

89.8 

20  to  24  years . 

1,327 

42.3 

2.8 

6.0 

2.  1 

3.9 

33.6 

16.7 

16.9 

113.1 

25  to  34  years . 

1,971 

41.0 

2.9 

7.8 

4.1 

3.7 

30.3 

11.0 

19.2 

114 . 5 

35  to  49  years . 

2,082 

17.7 

0.8 

6.5 

2.3 

4.2 

10.4 

5.1 

5.3 

73.2 

50  to  64  years . 

1,602 

18.2 

- 

10.4 

4.9 

5.6 

7.8 

3.2 

4. 6 

47.7 

65  years  and  over . 

'! 

1,152 

10.1 

“ 

5.6 

1.2 

4.3 

4.5 

3.5 

1.0 

23 . 6 

WHITE 

Total,  12  years 
and  over . 

78,981 

21.7 

1.6 

3.5 

1.3 

2.2 

16.6 

4.5 

12.2 

89.0 

12  to  15  years . 

6,556 

37.1 

2.8 

4.2 

0.9 

3.3 

30.1 

6.1 

23.9 

139. 1 

16  to  19  years . 

7,005 

43.8 

5.9 

5.3 

1.7 

3.6 

32.6 

8.0 

24. 6 

142. 1 

20  to  24  years . 

8,438 

40.3 

2.8 

5.7 

2.5 

3.1 

31.9 

9.1 

22.8 

135.2 

25  to  34  years . 

14,376 

28.6 

1.7 

3.7 

1.3 

2.4 

23.3 

6. 6 

16. 7 

112.0 

35  to  49  years . 

15,588 

14.7 

0.8 

2.6 

0.6 

2.0 

11.4 

3.3 

8.1 

87.7 

50  to  64  years . 

15,064 

8.1 

0.2 

2.6 

0.7 

1.9 

5.4 

1.7 

3.7 

51.6 

65  years  and  over . 

11,953 

4.9 

0.2 

2.6 

1.9 

0.7 

2.1 

0 . 6 

1.5 

18.7 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  unpublished  1977 
National  Crime  Survey  data. 
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Chapter  13 


The  preceding  chapters  of  this  report  have 
focused  on  the  changing  status  of  women 
during  the  1970  decade.  However,  data  on 
American  Indian  women  and  Asian  women 
are  limited,  and  the  statistics  and  analysis 
of  the  status  of  these  women  in  this  chapter 
are  confined  to  the  1970  census. 


American  Indian 
Women  and  Asian 
Women 


American  Indian  women.  The  social  and  economic  position  of 
American  Indian  women  presents  a  picture  considerably 
different  from  that  of  women  in  the  overall  population.  The 
status  of  Indian  women  in  most  areas  was  significantly  below 
that  of  all  women;  for  example,  Indian  women  in  1970  had 
less  education,  were  more  likely  to  be  unemployed,  and  had 
lower  incomes  than  women  in  the  total  population. 

In  1970,  there  were  388,000  American  Indian  women 
enumerated  in  the  United  States  (table  13-1).  The  sex  ratio 
(number  of  males  per  100  females)  was  96.7,  a  figure  slightly 
higher  than  the  national  ratio  of  94.8.  The  majority  of  Indian 
women  (55  percent)  resided  in  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Twenty -eight  percent  of  American  Indian  women 
lived  on  identified  reservations  in  1970.' 

Indian  women  were  much  younger,  on  the  average,  than 
women  in  the  overall  population;  in  1970,  the  median  age  of 
Indian  women  was  20.9  years,  as  compared  with  29.3  years 
for  all  women.  The  younger  median  age  of  Indian  women 
reflects  the  higher  fertility  rate  (see  table  13-3)  of  this  group, 
compared  with  women  in  the  total  population.  Only  12 
percent  of  Indian  women  were  55  years  and  over,  compared 
with  about  21  percent  of  all  women. 

American  Indian  women  were  more  likely  to  be  never 
married  in  1970  than  all  women,  reflecting  the  younger 
median  age  of  this  population  group  (table  13-3).  They  were 
also  more  likely  to  be  separated  or  divorced,  but  less  likely  to 
be  widowed,  than  all  women. 

The  average  number  of  children  ever  born  to  Indian 
women  was  higher  than  that  for  all  women.  In  1970,  Indian 
women  25  to  34  years  old  averaged  3,255  children  per  1,000 
women  ever  married,  as  compared  with  2,374  for  all 
ever-married  women  in  this  age  group.  The  average  number 
of  children  ever  born  among  Indian  women  35  to  44  years 


1  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970 
Census  of  Population,  Vol.  II,  IF,  American  Indians.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  identi¬ 
fied  1 1  5  reservations  for  tabulation  purposes  for  the  1970  census. 
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old  was  4,554  per  1,000  women  ever  married  and  3,132  per 
1,000  corresponding  women  in  the  total  population. 

Eighteen  percent  of  Indian  families  in  1970  were  main¬ 
tained  by  a  woman  with  no  husband  present,  as  compared 
with  11  percent  of  all  families  (table  13-4).  Among  these 
Indian  families,  66  percent  had  children  under  18  years  and 
32  percent  had  children  under  6  years. 

The  educational  levels  of  Indian  women  were  substantially 
below  those  of  all  women  in  1970  (table  13-5  and  figure 
13-1).  Thirty-three  percent  of  Indian  women  25  years  old 
and  over  were  high  school  graduates  (about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  Indian  men),  in  contrast  to  53  percent  of  all  women. 
Only  3  percent  of  Indian  women  of  this  age  group  had  com¬ 
pleted  4  or  more  years  of  college,  compared  with  8  percent 
of  women  in  the  total  population.  Despite  the  relatively  low 
educational  attainment  of  Indian  women  overall,  improve¬ 
ment  in  educational  attainment  was  evident  among  the 
younger  age  groups;  for  example,  58  percent  of  Indian 
women  20  to  24  years  old  had  completed  high  school  (table 
13-6). 

In  1970,  35  percent  of  Indian  women  were  in  the  labor 
force,  compared  with  41  percent  of  all  women  (table  13-7). 
Labor  force  participation  rates  varied  considerably  by  age; 
for  example,  45  percent  of  Indian  women  20  to  24  years  old, 
but  only  37  percent  of  those  45  to  64  years  old,  were  in  the 
labor  force  (table  13-8  and  figure  13-2).  The  unemployment 
rate  for  Indian  women  was  twice  as  high  as  that  for  all 
women  (10  percent  versus  5  percent,  respectively).  However, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  Indian  women  was  slightly  lower 
in  1 970  than  the  rate  for  Indian  men  ( 1 2  percent). 

Indian  women  in  1970  were  employed  primarily  in 
white-collar  (mainly  clerical)  and  service  positions  (table 
13-9).  The  proportion  of  employed  Indian  women  in 
white-collar  occupations  (43  percent),  however,  was  much 
lower  than  that  for  all  employed  women  (62  percent).  In 
addition,  1  of  every  3  Indian  women,  compared  with  1  of 
every  5  women  in  the  overall  population,  was  employed  in 
service  occupations.  In  contrast,  Indian  men  were  most 
likely  to  be  employed  in  blue-collar  occupations. 

The  income  level  of  Indian  women  was  also  lower  than 
that  of  total  women  (table  13-10).  In  1969,  the  median 
income  for  Indian  women  was  $1,650,  or  71  percent  of  that 
for  all  women  ($2,330).  Among  Indian  women,  about  70 
percent  earned  less  than  $3,000,  as  compared  with  58 
percent  for  all  women.  Only  1  percent  of  Indian  women, 
compared  with  3  percent  of  all  women,  had  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more  in  1969. 

Among  Indian  families  maintained  by  a  woman  with  no 
husband  present  in  1970,  47  percent  had  incomes  under 
$3,000  in  1969,  as  compared  with  31  percent  of  such  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  total  population  (table  13-11).  Fifty-six  percent 
of  all  Indian  families  maintained  by  a  woman  were  in  poverty 
in  1969.  This  figure  was  about  1.7  times  higher  than  the 


corresponding  proportion  (32  percent)  for  all  families  with 
a  female  householder,  no  husband  present. 

Asian  women.  In  this  chapter,  Asian  women  in  the  United 
States  include  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipino  women— the 
three  largest  Asian  groups  identified  in  the  1970  census.  As 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  note,  the  data  on  Asian  women 
presented  in  this  chapter  are  limited.  Immigration  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  a  major  factor  affecting  the  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  of  the  Asian  population;  therefore, 
cross-tabulations  by  nativity,  year  of  immigration,  and  age 
are  necessary  for  a  complete  statistical  portrait  of  Asian 
women.  Such  detailed  cross- tabulations  from  the  1970 
census  are  somewhat  limited,  and  current  census  information 
reflecting  the  characteristics  of  immigrants  since  1970  is  not 
available. 

The  largest  Asian  group  in  1970  was  Japanese  women, 
which  numbered  317,000,  followed  by  Chinese  women  with 
205,000,  and  Filipino  women  at  154,000  (table  13-1).  The 
sex  ratios  (number  of  males  per  100  females),  reflecting 
various  immigration  patterns,  differed  for  each  group  with 
85.7  for  Japanese,  110.7  for  Chinese,  and  119.3  for 
Filipinos.  (The  national  sex  ratio  was  94.8.)  Asians  whc 
immigrated  to  the  U.S.  mainland  in  the  early  1900's  were 
primarily  male  laborers.  In  few  instances  (chiefly  among 
Japanese  workers)  were  men  able  to  bring  their  wives 
Because  of  these  differential  immigration  patterns,  males  ir 
the  three  Asian  groups  outnumbered  their  female  counter 
parts  in  every  census  until  1960.  In  that  census,  Japanes* 
women  outnumbered  Japanese  men  for  the  first  time— i 
reflection  of  the  number  of  Japanese  women  who  marriec 
Americans  during  the  occupation  of  Japan.* 2  The  War  Bride': 
Act  of  1946  also  increased  immigration  of  Chinese  womer 
to  the  United  States.3  More  recently,  the  1965  Immigratior 
Act  markedly  increased  the  proportion  of  Asian  womer 
immigrating  to  the  United  States.  In  1970,  however,  male 
still  outnumbered  females  in  the  Chinese  and  Filipino  popu 
lations.4 

In  1970,  Japanese  women,  with  a  median  age  of  34.: 
years,  were  older  than  women  in  the  total  population,  whil 
Chinese  and  Filipino  women,  with  median  ages  of  25.8  an 
24.5  years,  respectively,  were  younger  than  all  womer 
About  8  percent  of  Japanese  women  were  65  years  old  an 
over,  as  compared  with  6  percent  of  Chinese  women  an 
only  3  percent  of  Filipino  women. 


J  u.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 

Special  Concerns,  A  Study  of  Selected  Socioeconomic  Characti 
istics  of  Ethnic  Minorities  Based  on  the  1970  Census,  Volume 
Asian  Americans,  1974. 

3  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  Chine 
American  Manpower  and  Employment,  by  Betty  Lee  Sung,  1975. 

"U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 
Special  Concerns,  op.  cit. 
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Asian  women  were  more  urbanized  in  1970  than  women 
the  overall  population.  Among  the  subgroups  of  Asian 
omen,  97  percent  of  Chinese  women,  89  percent  of 
panese  women,  and  88  percent  of  Filipino  women  lived  in 
ban  areas  in  1970,  as  compared  with  74  percent  of  all 
omen. 

In  1970,  close  to  one-half  of  Chinese  and  Filipino  women 
jre  foreign  born;  only  about  one-fourth  of  Japanese  women 
;re  foreign  born  (table  13-2).  Information  from  the 
imigration  and  Naturalization  Service  indicates  that 
imigration  has  been  substantial  since  1970,  especially 
long  the  Chinese  and  Filipino  groups.5 
Chinese  and  Filipino  women  were  much  more  likely  to  be 
ver  married  in  1970  than  were  all  women  in  the  popula- 
jn.  The  proportion  was  31  percent  for  both  Asian  groups, 
compared  with  23  percent  for  total  women  (table  13-3). 
le  proportion  never  married  among  Japanese  women  in 
)70  was  about  the  same  as  that  for  all  women. 

The  average  number  of  children  ever  born  to  Japanese 
omen  and  to  Chinese  women  was  considerably  lower  than 
at  for  all  women  in  1970.  In  contrast,  Filipino  women  had 
gher  rates  of  children  ever  born  than  the  national  average 
ir  women  in  the  age  groups  1 5  to  24  and  35  to  44. 

In  1970,  a  relatively  smaller  proportion  of  Asian  families 
ere  maintained  by  a  woman  with  no  husband  present  than 
ere  families  in  the  total  population  (table  13-4).  Also,  a 
nailer  proportion  of  Chinese  families  maintained  by  a 
oman  had  children  under  18  years  than  similar  families  in 
ie  overall  population;  but  a  larger  proportion  of  families 
aintained  by  Filipino  women  had  children  under  18  years 
lan  all  such  families  (69  percent  versus  55  percent).  The 
oportion  of  comparable  Japanese  families  with  children 
ider  18  years  was  about  the  same  as  that  for  such  families 
the  general  population. 

Asian  women  were  more  likely  to  graduate  from  high 
hool  and  college  than  women  in  the  total  population  (table 
i-5).  The  proportions  of  Asian  women  25  years  old  and  over 
ho  were  high  school  graduates  in  1970  were  67  percent  for 
ipanese  women,  64  percent  for  Filipino  women,  and  55 
ircent  for  Chinese  women.  (The  comparable  proportion  for 
I  women  was  53  percent.)  The  proportions  of  Asian  women 
impleting  4  or  more  years  of  college  ranged  from  11 
;rcent  for  Japanese  women  to  31  percent  for  Filipino 
omen.  (Only  8  percent  of  all  women  were  in  this  category.) 
Among  younger  Asian  women,  the  proportions  com- 
eting  high  school  and  college  were  even  higher  (table  13-6 
id  figure  13-1).  For  example,  in  1970,  24  percent  of 
ipanese  women,  35  percent  of  Chinese  women,  and  42 
;rcent  of  Filipino  women  25  to  34  years  old  had  completed 


5U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
ervice,  1976  Annual  Report:  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
ervice. 


college.  (The  college  completion  rate  was  12  percent  for 
corresponding  total  women.) 

In  contrast  to  the  achievements  at  the  high  school  and 
college  levels,  relatively  high  proportions  of  Chinese  women 
and  Filipino  women  25  years  old  and  over  had  completed 
less  than  8  years  of  elementary  school.  The  proportions  were 
31  percent  for  Chinese  women,  19  percent  for  Filipino 
women,  and  1  5  percent  for  all  women. 

Among  Asian  women,  the  labor  force  participation  rates 
in  1970  were  higher  than  those  for  women  in  the  total 
population  (table  13-7).  The  participation  rates  ranged  from 
49  percent  for  Japanese  women  to  55  percent  for  Filipino 
women,  compared  with  41  percent  for  total  women.  As  was 
true  for  all  women,  labor  force  participation  rates  varied 
considerably  by  age  for  Asian  women.  For  example,  five- 
eighths  (63  percent)  of  Japanese  women  20  to  24  years  old 
were  in  the  labor  force,  as  compared  with  about  one-half  (49 
percent)  of  Japanese  women  25  to  34  years  old  (table  13-8 
and  figure  1 3-2). 

Japanese  and  Chinese  women  were  less  likely  to  be 
unemployed  in  1970  than  women  in  the  total  population. 
Their  unemployment  rates  were  3  and  4  percent,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  unemployment  rate  for  Filipino  women  was 
closer  to  the  rate  for  all  women— about  5  percent. 

Like  all  women,  employed  Asian  women  were  con¬ 
centrated  primarily  in  white-collar  occupations  (table  13-9). 
Larger  proportions  of  employed  Chinese  and  Filipino  women 
held  professional  and  technical  jobs  in  1970  than  all  women. 
The  proportion  of  Filipino  women  holding  professional  and 
technical  jobs  in  1970  was  also  greater  than  that  for  Filipino 
men.  The  proportions  of  Japanese  and  Filipino  women 
holding  service  jobs  were  about  the  same  as  for  all  women 
(20  percent);  the  percentage  was  somewhat  lower  for  Chinese 
women  (15  percent).  Other  occupational  concentrations 
differed  markedly  among  Asian  women;  for  example, 
Chinese  women  were  more  likely  than  Japanese  and  Filipino 
women  to  be  employed  in  operative  positions,  whereas 
Filipino  women  were  more  likely  than  other  Asian  women  to 
be  employed  in  professional  and  technical  jobs. 

The  median  income  of  Asian  women,  as  with  women  in 
the  general  population,  was  low  in  1969  (table  13-10).  The 
median  income  levels  ranged  from  $2,640  for  Chinese 
women  to  $3,480  for  Filipino  women;  the  median  income 
for  all  women  was  $2,330.  Among  Asian  women,  the 
proportions  with  incomes  under  $3,000  ranged  from  44 
percent  for  Filipino  women  to  54  percent  for  Chinese 
women.  The  proportions  with  incomes  over  $10,000  were 
about  5  percent  for  each  of  the  three  groups  of  Asian 
women. 

The  median  incomes  of  Asian  women  in  1969  were 
substantially  below  those  of  Asian  men.  The  disparity 
between  women  and  men  was  the  smallest  for  Filipinos  and 
greatest  for  Japanese. 


The  poverty  rates  in  1969  for  Chinese  and  Japanese 
families  maintained  by  women  were  considerably  less  than 
the  corresponding  rate  for  all  families  maintained  by  women 
(table  13-1 1 ).  Twenty  percent  of  Chinese  families  maintained 
by  women  and  25  percent  of  comparable  Japanese  families 


were  below  the  poverty  level,  as  opposed  to  32  percent  of  all 
families  maintained  by  a  woman.  However,  corresponding 
Filipino  families  were  more  likely  to  be  below  the  poverty 
level  than  were  all  such  families— about  40  percent  of 
Filipino  families  maintained  by  a  woman  were  poor  in  1969. 


FIGURE  13-1. 

Percent  of  Women  25  to  34  Years  Old  Who  Completed 


High  School  and  College,  by  Selected  Races:  1970 
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Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  U.S.  Summary,  Vol.  II,  IF, 
American  Indians',  and  Vol.  II, 1G ,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the  United  States. 
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FIGURE  13-2. 

Percent  of  Women  in  the  Labor  Force,  by  Selected  Races  and  Age:  1970 
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American  Indians;  and  Vol.  II,  1  G,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the  United  States. 
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Table  13-1.  Age  and  Urban  and  Rural  Residence  of  Women,  by  Selected  Races:  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Resident  population) 


Selected 

races 

Age  and  residence 

All 

races 

American 

Indian 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Total,  all  ages . 

104,300 

388 

317 

205 

154 

AGE 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5  years . 

8.1 

11.7 

6.0 

8.5 

11.9 

5  to  14  years . 

19.2 

25.8 

15.4 

18.9 

20.7 

15  to  24  years . 

17.2 

19.4 

15.3 

21.3 

18.5 

25  to  34  years . 

12.2 

12.9 

14.2 

15.8 

22.6 

35  to  44  years . 

11.4 

10.1 

21.1 

13.8 

13.5 

45  to  54  years . 

11.5 

8.0 

13.8 

9.5 

6.8 

55  to  64  years . 

9.4 

6.1 

5.7 

6 . 5 

3.4 

65  years  and  over . 

11.2 

6.0 

8.4 

5.7 

2 . 5 

Median  age . 

29.3 

20.9 

34.3 

25.8 

24.5 

Sex  ratio1 . 

94.8 

96.7 

35.7 

110.7 

119.3 

RESIDENCE 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

74.2 

45.2 

89.2 

96.5 

87.5 

25.8 

54.8 

10.8 

3.5 

12.5 

dumber  of  males  per  100  females. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  U • S . 

Summary;  Vol.  II,  IF,  American  Indians;  and  Vol.  II,  1G,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the  United 
States . 
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Table  13-2.  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipino  Women,  by  Nativity  and  Age:  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Resident  population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


\ge 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Total 

women 

Percent 

Native 

Foreign 

born 

Total 

women 

Percent 

All  ages . 

1 316 

100.0 

73.7 

26.3 

*206 

100.0 

Jnder  5  years . 

19 

100.0 

92.3 

7.7 

18 

100.0 

5  to  14  years . 

49 

100.0 

95.8 

4.2 

39 

100.0 

L5  to  24  years . 

48 

100.0 

91.4 

8.6 

44 

100.0 

25  to  34  years . 

44 

100.0 

62.2 

37.8 

33 

100.0 

55  to  44  years . 

67 

100.0 

52.2 

47.8 

29 

100.0 

+5  to  54  years . 

44 

100.0 

85.4 

14.6 

20 

100.0 

55  to  64  years . 

18 

100.0 

83.3 

16.7 

13 

100.0 

55  years  and  over . 

27 

100.0 

35.2 

64.8 

12 

100.0 

fedian  age . 

34.5 

(X) 

27.7 

39.8 

25.8 

(X) 

5ex  ratio2 . 

85.8 

(X) 

99.5 

47.4 

110.1 

(X) 

Chinese-cont inued 

Filipino 

(ge 

Foreign 

Total 

Foreign 

Native 

born 

women 

Percent 

Native 

born 

All  ages . 

52.3 

47.7 

*154 

100.0 

49.3 

50.7 

Jnder  5  years . 

91.0 

9.0 

19 

100.0 

84.5 

15.5 

to  14  years . 

77.0 

23.0 

32 

100.0 

75.6 

24.4 

L5  to  24  years . 

57.0 

43.0 

29 

100.0 

54.0 

46.0 

25  to  34  years . 

30.9 

69.1 

35 

100.0 

25.4 

74.6 

55  to  44  years . 

37.7 

62.3 

20 

100.0 

31.5 

68.5 

*5  to  54  years . 

42.6 

57.4 

11 

100.0 

27.9 

72.1 

>5  to  64  years . 

31.6 

68.4 

5 

100.0 

24.9 

75.1 

>5  years  and  over . 

30.7 

69.3 

4 

100.0 

33.3 

66.7 

ledian  age . 

17.8 

33.7 

24.4 

(X) 

14.3 

30.3 

Sex  ratio2 . 

112.3 

107.7 

119.0 

(X) 

108.0 

129.7 

1Figures  for  total  in  this  table  may  vary  slightly  from  those  presented  in  table  13-1  because  of 
lifferent  sample  sizes. 

2Number  of  males  per  100  females. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  U.S . 
Summary . 


Table  13-3.  Marital  Status  and  Children  Ever  Born  for  Women,  by  Selected  Races:  1970 


(Resident  population) 


Marital  status  and  children  ever  born 


MARITAL  STATUS 

Total  women,  14  years  and 


over . 

Percent . 


( thousands) 


Never  married . 

Married,  husband  present . 

Separated . 

Other  married,  husband  absent. 

Widowed . 

Divorced . 


CHILDREN  EVER  BORN 

Women  ever  married,  15  to  24  years 
old  . (thousands) 

Children  per  1,000  women  ever  married . 


Women  ever  married,  25  to  34  years 
old  . (thousands), 

Children  per  1,000  women  ever  married . 


Women  ever  married,  35  to  44  years 
0^d  . (thousands) 

Children  per  1,000  women  ever  married . 


Selected  races 


All 

races 

American 

Indian 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

77,910 

252 

254 

152 

106 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

22.6 

27.9 

23.3 

31.2 

31.2 

57.1 

50.3 

61.3 

56.0 

55.3 

2.2 

3.7 

0.9 

0.8 

1.4 

1.9 

3.1 

2.5 

2.5 

6.1 

12.3 

9.7 

9.1 

7.8 

3.8 

3.9 

5.2 

2.8 

1.6 

2.1 

6,453 

27 

10 

8 

10 

995 

1,376 

759 

7  86 

1,086 

11,417 

44 

39 

28 

27 

2,374 

3,255 

1,656 

1,778 

2,018 

11,197 

37 

63 

27 

19 

3,132 

4,554 

2,301 

3,005 

3,300 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Summary;  Vol.  II,  IF,  American  Indians , 
and  Vol.  II,  4C ,  Marital  Status. 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I, 

Vol.  II,  1G,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the  United  States; 
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able  13-4.  Marital  Status  and  Presence  of  Own  Children  for  Families  With  Female  Householder, 
No  Husband  Present,  by  Selected  Races:  1970 


Numbers  in  thousands.  Resident  population) 


arital  status  and  presence  of  children 

All 

races 

Selected  races 

American 

Indian 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

All  families  with  female  householder. 

no  husband  present . 

5,515 

27 

14 

6 

6 

Percent  of  total  families . 

10.8 

18.4 

10.3 

6.7 

8.6 

\RITAL  STATUS 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

aver  married . 

12.5 

12.9 

13.0 

13.3 

17.9 

sparated . . . 

16.7 

15.3 

8.2 

6.3 

9.0 

bher  married,  husband  absent . 

5.9 

7.6 

17.4 

11.7 

33.8 

Ldowed . . . . . . 

41.1 

36.1 

37.9 

49.5 

20.8 

ivorced . 

23.8 

25.1 

23.5 

19.1 

18.5 

1ESENCE  OF  OWN  CHILDREN  UNDER  18  YEARS 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Lth  no  own  children  under  18 . 

45.3 

34.5 

44.0 

51.5 

31.2 

Lth  own  children  under  18 . 

54.7 

65.5 

56.0 

48.5 

68.8 

With  own  children  under  6 . 

20.6 

31.6 

15.4 

12.5 

39.1 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol .  II,  IF, 
nerican  Indians;  Vol.  II,  1G,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the  United  States;  and  Vol.  II,  4A  , 
imily  Composition. 
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Table  13-5.  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Persons  25  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Selected  Races  and  Sex.  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Resident  population) 


Sex  and  years  of  school  completed 


WOMEN 

Total,  25  years  old  and  over 

Percent . 

Elementary:  0  to  4  years. . 

5  to  7  years . 

8  years . 

High  school:  1  to  3  years . 

4  years . 

College:  1  to  3  years . 

4  or  more  years . 

Median  school  years  completed . 

Percent  high  school  graduates . 


MEN 

Total,  25 
Percent 
Elementary : 


years 


old  and  over., 


High  school : 


College : 


0  to  4  years . . . . 
5  to  7  years . . . . 

8  years . 

1  to  3  years . . . . 

4  years . 

1  to  3  years. . . . 
4  or  more  years , 


Median  school  years  completed. 
Percent  high  school  graduates . 


All 

races 


Selected  races 


58,030 

100.0 

5.0 

9.6 

12.6 

20.1 

34.1 

10.6 

8.1 

12.1 

52.8 


51,870 

100.0 

6.1 

10.6 

12.9 

18.6 

27.7 

10.7 
13.5 

12.1 

51 


American 

Indian 


167 

100.0 

14.7 
14.6 

12.8 
24.9 
22.8 

7.1 

3.1 

9.9 

33.0 


155 

100.0 

16.3 
15.2 

13.4 
21.6 
21.2 

7.9 

4.5 


Japanese 


9.7 

33.6 


201 

100.0 

4.5 

6.7 

8.7 
13.0 
42.7 

13.3 

11.1 

12.4 
67.2 


153 

100.0 

3.8 

5.9 

8.2 

11.2 

34.8 

13.9 
22.3 

12.6 

70.9 


Chinese 


105 

100.0 

20.5 

10.8 

5.2 

8.7 

23.8 
11.4 

19.6 

12.2 

54.9 


122 

100.0 

12.5 

10.6 
6.0 

10.7 

18.8 
10.6 
30.8 

12.5 

60.3 


Filipino 


75 

100.0 

9.1 

9.9 

4.6 

12.7 

20.4 

12.8 

30.5 

12.7 

63.7 


102 

100.0 

19.5 

13.0 

5.4 

13.9 

19.5 

12.0 

16.6 

11.6 

48.1 


Source:  U.S. 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol .  I,  U.S. 

and  Filipinos  in  the 


w #  _  Department  of  Commerce, 

Summary;  Vol.  II,  IF,  American  Indians;  and  Vol.  II,  lG,  Japanese,  Chinese^ 
United  States. 


Table  13-6.  Percent  of  Women  20  Years  Old  and  Over  Who  Completed  High  School  and  College, 
by  Selected  Races  and  Age:  1970 

(Resident  population) 


Level  of  school  completed  and  age 


Percent  high  school  graduates : 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 


Percent  college  graduates: 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 


All 

races 


78.9 

71.2 
62.7 

49.3 
29.1 


8.3 

12.1 

8.9 
7.1 

4.9 


Selected  races 

American 

Indian 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipin< 

57.7 

93.4 

85.4 

81.! 

44.8 

86.6 

78.1 

78.? 

34.8 

78.8 

59.3 

64.' 

28.4 

58.2 

42.0 

41 . 

14.9 

25.4 

15.5 

16. 

1.8 

17.5 

14.7 

23.; 

3.9 

24.3 

35.2 

42. 

3.1 

10.0 

17.6 

28. 

2.8 

6.2 

11.2 

14. 

2.4 

2.6 

4.5 

4. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 

Summary;  Vol.  II,  IF,  American  Indians;  and  Vol 


Ji  UIC  y  ~  — -  * 

II,  lG,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the 


United  States. 
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ble  13-7.  Employment  Status,  by  Selected  Races  and  Sex:  1970 


umbers  in  thousands.  Resident  population  16  years  and  over) 


Selected  races 

x  and  employment  status 

All 

races 

American 

Indian 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

MEN 

Total,  16  years  and  over . 

73,852 

233 

244 

145 

101 

nor  force . 

30,547 

82 

121 

72 

56 

Percent  of  total . 

41.4 

35.3 

49.4 

49.5 

55.2 

Civilian  labor  force . 

30,502 

82 

120 

72 

55 

Employed . 

28,930 

74 

117 

69 

53 

Unemployed . 

1,572 

8 

4 

3 

3 

Percent  of  civilian  labor  force . 

5.2 

10.2 

3.0 

3.7 

4.7 

t  in  labor  force . 

V 

Total,  16  years  and  over . 

43,305 

151 

123 

73 

45 

67,236 

220 

195 

164 

126 

aor  force . 

51,502 

139 

155 

120 

99 

Percent  of  total . 

76.6 

63.4 

79.3 

73.2 

79.0 

Civilian  labor  force . 

49,549 

132 

150 

118 

83 

Employed . 

47,624 

116 

147 

114 

79 

Unemployed . 

1,925 

15 

3 

3 

4 

Percent  of  civilian  labor  force . 

3.9 

11.6 

2.0 

3.0 

4.7 

in  labor  force . 

15,733 

80 

40 

44 

26 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol .  I,  U.S. 
nmary ;  Vol.  II,  IF,  American  Indians;  and  Vol.  II,  lG,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the 
Lted  States. 


ble  13-8.  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  for  Women,  by  Selected  Races  and  Age:  1970 


imber  in  labor  force  as  percent  of  population  in  specific  group.  Resident  population  16  years  and  over) 


All 

races 

Selected  races 

American 

Indian 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Total,  16  years  and  over . 

41.4 

35.3 

49.4 

49.5 

55.2 

to  19  years . 

34.9 

21.3 

32.7 

34.5 

31.6 

to  24  years . 

56.1 

44.8 

63.2 

55.7 

62.6 

to  34  years . . . 

44.9 

42.5 

48.9 

50.3 

60.2 

to  44  years . . . 

50.3 

43.4 

52.7 

59.1 

62.3 

to  64  years . 

47.8 

36.9 

62.7 

57.4 

52.2 

years  and  over . . . 

10.0 

8.5 

12.0 

12.0 

11.4 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  U.S. 
nmary;  Vol.  II,  IF,  American  Indians;  and  Vol.  II,  lG,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the 
Lted  States.  ' 


Table  13-9.  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Employed  Persons,  by  Selected  Races  and  Sex:  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Resident  population  16  years  and  over) 


Sex  and  occupation  group 


WOMEN 

Total,  16  years  and  over . 

Employed . . . 

Percent . 

White-collar  workers . 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers. 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm . 

Sales  workers . 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

Blue-collar  workers . 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

Operatives,  including  transport . 

Laborers,  except  farm . 

Farm  workers . 

Service  workers . 

Service  workers,  except  private  household.... 
Private  household  workers . 

MEN 

Total,  16  years  and  over . 

Employed . 

Percent . 

White-collar  workers . 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers. 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm . 

Sales  workers . 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

Blue-collar  workers . 

Craft  and  kindred  workers  . . 

Operatives,  including  transport.. . . 

Laborers,  except  farm . 

Farm  workers . 

Service  workers . 

Service  workers,  except  private  household.... 
Private  household  workers . . 


Selected  races 


All 

races 

American 

Indian 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

73,852 

233 

244  | 

145 

101 

28,930 

74 

117 

69 

53 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

61.7 

42.5 

61.0 

60.1 

66.3 

15.7 

11.1 

15.9 

19.4 

31.8 

3.6 

2.4 

3.8 

3.8 

1.7 

7.4 

4.0 

6.9 

5.1 

3.7 

34.9 

25.1 

34.3 

31.8 

29.1 

17.1 

22.1 

16.1 

24.6 

12.6 

1.8 

2.1 

1.8 

1.2 

1.1 

14.3 

18.7 

13.5 

22.5 

10.8 

1.0 

1.3 

0.8 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

2.3 

2.1 

0.5 

1.9 

20.4 

33.0 

20.8 

14.8 

19.2 

16.6 

26.3 

17.0 

12.8 

17.0 

3.8 

6.7 

3.9 

2.0 

2.3 

67,236 

220 

195 

164 

126 

47,624 

116 

147 

114 

79 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

40.0 

22.4 

48.2 

54.1 

32.5 

14.3 

9.2 

21.4 

28.9 

18.1 

11.2 

5.0 

11.7 

11.4 

3.1 

6.9 

2.4 

6.0 

4.4 

2.1 

7.6 

5.7 

9.0 

9.4 

9.2 

47.3 

59.2 

40.0 

21.1 

35.5 

21.2 

22.1 

19.7 

7.3 

13.1 

19.5 

23.9 

10.3 

10.5 

14.3 

6.6 

13.2 

9.9 

3.3 

8.2 

4.5 

8.0 

5.2 

0.7 

11.7 

8.1 

10.5 

6.6 

24.0 

20.3 

8.1 

10.3 

6.3 

23.6 

19.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  VjS_- 
Summary ;  Vol.  II,  IF,  American  Indians;  and  Vol.  II,  1G,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  t  e 
United  States . 
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Table  13-10.  Income,  by  Selected  Races  and  Sex:  1969 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  14  years  and  over  as  of  1970.  Resident  population) 


Selected  races 

Sex  and  income 

All 

races 

American 

Indian 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

WOMEN 

Total,  14  years  and  over. . 

77,916 

252 

254 

152 

106 

Total  with  income . . . 

50,018 

152 

165 

96 

68 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1  to  $999  or  loss . 

27.3 

36.2 

22.3 

25.5 

20.2 

$1,000  to  $1,999 . 

18.8 

21.1 

15.2 

17.0 

13.0 

$2,000  to  $2,999 . 

12.0 

12.7 

10.4 

11.7 

11.2 

$3,000  to  $3,999 . 

11.0 

10.2 

10.6 

10.7 

11.7 

$4,000  to  $4,999.. . 

9.0 

6.5 

9.8 

9.0 

11.0 

$5,000  to  $6,999.. . 

12.1 

8.0 

16.2 

12.7 

16.4 

$7,000  to  $7,999. . 

3.4 

2.1 

5.1 

3.9 

5.1 

$8,000  to  $9,999 . 

3.4 

1.6 

5.8 

4.8 

6.7 

$10,000  to  $14,999 . . . 

2.3 

1.1 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

$15,000  or  more . 

0.9 

0.3 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

Median  income . 

$2,330 

$1,654 

$3,200 

$2,642 

$3,476 

MEN 

Total,  14  years  and  over . 

71,482 

239 

206 

172 

131 

Total  with  income . 

Percent . 

6,410 

100.0 

194 

100.0 

185 

100.0 

149 

100.0 

118 

100.0 

$1  to  $999  or  loss . 

10.1 

20.3 

9.7 

13.0 

8.9 

$1,000  to  $1,999 . .  . . 

9.7 

14.8 

9.5 

11.8 

11.6 

$2,000  to  $2,999 . . . 

7.3 

11.1 

6.2 

8.6 

10.6 

$3,000  to  $3,999. . . . . . . 

6.7 

9.5 

5.4 

8.3 

9.5 

$4,000  to  $4,999 . . . 

6.1 

8.1 

4.6 

7.5 

9.6 

$5,000  to  $6,999 . 

14.2 

14.4 

11.1 

12.4 

18.9 

$7,000  to  $7,999 . . 

7.8 

5.6 

7.3 

5.5 

7.7 

$8,000  to  $9,999 . 

13.3 

7.7 

13.8 

9.2 

10.7 

$10,000  to  $14,999 . . 

16.2 

6.5 

21.4 

14.4 

9.1 

$15,000  or  more . 

8.7 

1.8 

10.9 

9.3 

3.3 

Median  income . . 

$6,446 

$3,394 

$7,472 

$5,125 

$4,972 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol .  I,  U.S. 
Summary ;  Vol.  II,  IF,  American  Indians;  and  Vol.  II,  lG,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the 
United  States.  ‘ 
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Table  13-11.  Family  Income  and  Poverty  Status  of  Families  With  Female  Householder,  No  Husband  Present, 
by  Selected  Races:  1969 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Families  as  of  1970.  Resident  population) 


Family  income  and  poverty  status 


ALL  INCOME  LEVELS 

All  families  with  female  householder, 

no  husband  present . 

Percent . . 

Less  than  $1,000 . . 

$1,000  to  $1,999 . 

$2,000  to  $2,999 . 

$3,000  to  $3,999 . . . . . 

$4,000  to  $4,999 . 

$5,000  to  $6,999 . • . 

$7,000  to  $7,999 . 

$8,000  to  $9,999 . 

$10,000  to  $14,999 . 

$15,000  or  more. . . 


Median  income . 

INCOME  LESS  THAN  POVERTY  LEVEL 

Total  families  with  female  householder, 

no  husband  present . 

Percent  of  all  families  with  female 
householder,  no  husband  present... •• 


All 

races 


3,539 

100.0 

10.0 

9.6 

10.9 

10.5 

9.3 
16.0 

6.2 

9.4 
11.8 

6.2 

$4,962 


1,790 


Selected  races 

American 

Indian 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

27 

14 

6 

6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16.2 

11.9 

7.7 

20.8 

15.3 

5.6 

5.0 

6.7 

15.7 

5.8 

6.8 

7.9 

13.9 

8.8 

8.2 

10.1 

9.2 

7.6 

8.6 

6.4 

13.5 

13.9 

16.6 

15.2 

4.5 

7.0 

7.3 

4.0 

5.3 

10.3 

11.6 

8.8 

4.8 

17.1 

15.4 

10.7 

1.6 

12.1 

12.8 

9.4 

$3,198 

$6,467 

$6,627 

$4,708 

15 

3 

1 

2 

55.7 

24.7 

20.3 

39.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the [  Census,  Filipinos  in’ the  United  States; 

Summary;  Vol.  II,  IF,  American  Indians;  Vol .  II,  1G,  Japanese,  ini - - - 

and  Vol.  II,  9A ,  Low-Income  Population. 
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Chapter  14 


Estimates  for  women  of  Spanish  origin 
presented  in  this  chapter  are  based  on  data 
obtained  in  the  March  1978  Current  Popula¬ 
tion  Survey  (CPS)  and  the  1977  National 
Crime  Survey  (NCS).  Comparisons  of 
characteristics  of  Spanish-origin  women 
from  the  1978  CPS  with  data  from  previous 
years  do  not  appear  in  this  chapter  because 
of  the  large  sampling  variability  associated 
with  the  estimates  and  differences  in  classi¬ 
fication. 


Spanish-Origin 

Women 


Social  characteristics.  Women  of  Spanish  origin  are,  on  the 
average,  younger  than  other  women  not  of  Spanish  origin;  in 
1978,  the  median  age  of  Spanish-origin  women  was  22.8 
years,  compared  with  a  median  age  of  31.2  years  for  women 
not  of  Spanish  origin  (table  14-1).  About  1  of  every  8 
females  of  Spanish  origin  was  under  5  years  old,  but  only  1 
of  every  16  females  not  of  Spanish  origin  was  under  5  years 
old.  In  addition,  a  much  lower  proportion  of  Spanish-origin 
women  were  65  years  and  over  (5  percent)  than  were 
women  not  of  Spanish  origin  (13  percent). 

In  1978,  the  proportion  never  married  among  Spanish- 
origin  women  was  greater  than  that  for  other  women,  but  the 
proportion  divorced  was  about  the  same  as  that  for  other 
women  (table  14-2).  Although  Spanish-origin  women  were 
about  as  likely  to  be  married  as  other  women  in  1978,  the 
proportion  of  married  Spanish  women  with  husband  absent 
was  twice  as  high  as  that  for  other  women.  A  larger 
proportion  of  women  of  Puerto  Rican  origin  were  divorced 
or  married  with  husband  absent  than  were  women  in  the 
other  subcategories  of  Spanish  origin. 

About  561,000  Spanish-origin  families  were  maintained 
by  a  woman  with  no  husband  present  in  1978  (table  14-3). 
Ninety-two  percent  of  these  families  were  living  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  mostly  residing  in  the  central  cities  of  these 
areas.  However,  place  of  residence  among  families  maintained 
by  a  woman  with  no  husband  present  varied  by  type  of 
Spanish  origin.  In  1978,  almost  all  (98  percent)  of  the 
families  maintained  by  a  woman  of  Puerto  Rican  origin  were 
living  in  metropolitan  areas,  with  89  percent  residing  in 
central  cities;  in  contrast,  86  percent  of  families  maintained 
by  a  woman  of  Mexican  origin  were  metropolitan-area 
dwellers,  with  52  percent  living  in  central  cities.  Families 
maintained  by  Spanish-origin  women  were  much  less  likely 
to  live  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  than  similar  other  families 
(8  and  29  percent,  respectively). 

In  1978,  families  maintained  by  a  woman  of  Spanish 
origin  tended  to  be  larger,  on  the  average,  than  the 
corresponding  families  in  the  total  population  (table  144). 
About  19  percent  of  families  maintained  by  a  woman  of 
Spanish  origin  had  five  or  more  persons  in  the  family, 
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compared  with  only  13  percent  of  all  such  families.  In 
addition,  about  46  percent  of  all  families  maintained  by  a 
woman  contained  two  persons,  while  only  about  35  percent 
of  similar  Spanish  families  were  two-person  families. 

Women  of  Spanish  origin  lagged  significantly  behind  all 
women  in  the  population  in  educational  attainment;  in  1978, 
about  40  percent  of  Spanish  women  25  years  and  over  had 
completed  4  years  of  high  school  or  more,  compared  with  65 
percent  of  all  women  of  that  age  in  the  Nation  (table  14-5 
and  figure  14-1).  However,  younger  women  of  Spanish  origin 
have  been  narrowing  this  gap  in  educational  attainment;  55 
percent  of  Spanish-origin  women  25  to  29  years  old  had 
completed  4  years  of  high  school  or  more,  compared  with 
only  15  percent  of  Spanish-origin  women  65  years  old  and 
over.  In  1978,  Spanish  women  25  years  and  over  were  only 
one-half  as  likely  to  have  completed  4  or  more  years  of 
college  as  women  of  the  same  age  in  the  general  population 
(6  percent  for  Spanish  women  versus  12  percent  for  all 
women). 

Economic  characteristics.  In  1978,  the  civilian  labor  force 
participation  rate  was  45  percent  for  Spanish-origin  women, 
compared  with  49  percent  for  all  women  (table  14-6).  In 
addition,  the  unemployment  rate  for  Spanish  women  was,  at 
10  percent,  higher  than  the  rate  of  7  percent  for  all  women. 
Labor  force  participation  rates  differed  by  type  of  Spanish 
origin:  about  47  percent  of  women  of  Mexican  origin  and  49 
percent  of  women  of  Cuban  or  other  Spanish  origin  were  in 
the  civilian  labor  force  in  1978,  compared  with  only  32 
percent  of  women  of  Puerto  Rican  origin. 

Occupational  characteristics  of  employed  women  of 
Spanish  origin  differed  considerably  in  1978  from  those  of 
employed  women  not  of  Spanish  origin.  For  instance, 
working  women  of  Spanish  origin  were  more  likely  than  other 
working  women  to  be  employed  as  blue-collar  workers  (28 
percent  versus  14  percent).  In  contrast,  only  48  percent  of 
employed  Spanish  women  were  white-collar  workers,  as 
compared  with  65  percent  of  other  employed  women. 
Marked  differences  in  occupational  distribution  also  existed 
among  women  by  type  of  Spanish  origin;  in  particular,  an 
appreciably  larger  proportion  of  Mexican-origin  women  than 
of  Puerto  Rican-origin  women  were  employed  as  service 
workers  (25  percent  versus  12  percent).  The  proportion  of 
Mexican-origin  women  employed  as  farm  workers,  however, 
was  not  significantly  higher  than  for  women  of  either  Puerto 
Rican  or  Cuban  origin. 

In  1978,  "keeping  house"  was  the  major  activity  of  both 
Spanish  and  other  women  not  in  the  labor  force  (table  14-7). 
Only  13  percent  of  Spanish-origin  women  20  to  24  years 


old  not  in  the  labor  force  were  going  to  school,  compared 
with  28  percent  of  corresponding  other  women. 

Women  of  Spanish  origin  had  a  slightly  lower  median 
income  in  1977  ($3,670)  than  did  other  women  ($3,960) 
(table  14-8).  The  median  incomes  of  women  by  type  of 
Spanish  origin  ranged  from  $3,350  for  women  of  Mexican 
origin  to  $4, 180  for  women  of  Puerto  Rican  origin. 

Earnings  in  1977  of  professional  women  of  Spanish  origin 
($8,850)  were  not,  on  the  average,  significantly  different 
from  earnings  of  professional  women  not  of  Spanish  origin 
($9,170)  (table  14-9).  In  addition,  median  earnings  of 
Spanish  women  employed  as  service  workers  (except  private 
household  workers)  did  not  differ  significantly  from  the 
median  earnings  of  other  women  so  employed.  However, 
Spanish  women  employed  as  clerical  workers  had  lower 
median  earnings  ($5,150)  than  other  women  similarly  em¬ 
ployed  ($6,090). 

Spanish-origin  women  earning  wages  or  salaries  as  govern¬ 
ment  employees  in  1977  had  substantially  lower  median 
earnings  ($4,340)  than  other  women  earning  wages  or  salaries 
in  government  employment  ($6,850).  The  difference  in 
median  earnings  between  Spanish  women  ($4,170)  and  other 
women  ($4,480)  employed  in  private  industry  was  not 
statistically  significant. 

A  substantial  proportion  (about  54  percent)  of  families 
maintained  by  a  woman  of  Spanish  origin  were  below  the 
poverty  level  in  1977  (table  14-10).  In  contrast,  about  32 
percent  of  all  families  in  the  Nation  maintained  by  a  woman 
were  below  the  poverty  level. 


Crime  victimization.  Proportionally  more  Spanish-origin 
women  than  other  women  suffered  crimes  of  violence  in 
1977  (table  14-11).  The  victimization  rate  for  crimes  of 
violence  against  Spanish-origin  women  12  years  old  and  over 
was  32  per  1,000  compared  with  22  per  1,000  for  other 
women.  Specifically,  about  24  of  every  1,000  women  of 
Spanish  origin  were  assaulted  in  1977  compared  with  17  of 
every  1,000  other  women.  Also,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
the  victimization  rate  for  rape  among  Spanish  women  was 
higher  (3.5  per  1,000)  than  the  rate  for  other  women  (1.5 
per  1,000). 

The  victimization  rate  for  crimes  of  theft  against  Spanish- 
origin  women  (84  per  1,000  women)  was  not  significantly 
different  from  the  rate  for  other  women  (88  per  1,000). 
However,  the  victimization  rate  for  crimes  of  theft  against 
Spanish  women  1 2  to  15  years  old  (62  per  1 ,000)  was  about 
one-half  the  rate  for  other  women  in  that  age  group  (132  per 
1,000). 


FIGURE  14-1. 

Years  of  School  Completed  by  Women  25  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Spanish  Origin:  1978 


Women  not  of  Spanish  origin1 


Women  of  Spanish  origin 


Percent 


Elementary 
school 

0  to  4 
years 


5  to  7 
years 


8 

years 


High  school 

1  to  3 
years 


4 

years 


College 

1  to  3 
years 


4  or  more 
years 


18 


18 


15 


26 


L 


10 


20  30 

Percent 


1 


1  Includes  women  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  report  on  origin. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  339; 
and  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  14-1.  All  Women  and  Women  of  Spanish  Origin,  by  Age  and  Type  of  Spanish  Origin  :  1978 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in 


barracks) 


Age 


All  ages. . . . 
Percent . . . 

Under  5  years . 

5  to  13  years . 

14  and  15  years. . . 
16  to  19  years. . . . 
20  to  24  years. . . . 
25  to  34  years. . . . 
35  to  44  years. . . . 
45  to  54  years. . . . 
55  to  64  years. . . . 
65  years  and  over. 


18  years  and  over. 
21  years  and  over. 


Median  age. 


Sex  ratio J 


Women  of  Spanish 

origin 

Women 

not  of 

All 

Puerto 

Other 

Spanish 

women 

Total 

Mexican 

Rican 

Cuban 

Spanish1 

origin2 3 

110,366 

6,196 

3,623 

997 

347 

1,228 

104,170 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6.8 

12.4 

14.0 

10.6 

5.2 

11.1 

6.4 

14.0 

19.7 

19.8 

24.2 

11.5 

17.8 

13.7 

3.6 

3.9 

4.0 

4.3 

3.5 

3.4 

3.6 

7.5 

8.4 

8.9 

7.6 

6.2 

8.4 

7.4 

9.1 

9.9 

10.9 

7.7 

7.3 

9.2 

9.0 

15.3 

16.4 

16.0 

18.5 

12.6 

17.0 

15.2 

11.1 

11.0 

9.8 

12.3 

13.5 

12.8 

11.1 

10.8 

8.8 

8.3 

8.0 

15.4 

8.9 

10.9 

9.7 

4.9 

4.2 

3.9 

10.8 

6.3 

10.0 

12.0 

4 . 6 

3.9 

2.9 

13.9 

5.5 

12.5 

71.8 

60.0 

57.8 

57.7 

77.3 

63.6 

72.5 

66.1 

53.4 

50.6 

51.8 

71.4 

58.1 

66.9 

30.6 

22.8 

21.3 

22.4 

37.7 

25.1 

31.2 

94.0 

94.4 

97.4 

82.7 

98.6 

94.0 

94.0 

1  Includes  Central  or  South  American  and  other  Spanish  origin. 

2  Includes  women  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  report  on  origin. 

3Number  of  males  per  100  females. 


Source 

339. 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 


No. 


Table  14-2.  Marital  Status  of  All  Women  and  Women  of  Spanish  Origin,  by  Type  of  Spanish  Origin:  1978 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  14  years  and  over  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
living  in  barracks) 


Total  women,  14  years  and  over. 

Percent 
Never  married 
Married,  husband  present 
Married,  husband  absent 
Separated 
Widowed 
Divorced 

1  Includes  Central  or  South  American  and  other  Spanish  origin. 

2  Includes  women  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  report  on  origin. 


Source1  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
339;  and  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No. 
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Table  14-3.  Families  With  Female  Householder,  No  Husband  Present,  by  Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan  Residence 
and  Type  of  Spanish  Origin:  1978 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in 
barracks) 


Type  of  residence 

Families  with 

female  householder,  no  husband  present 

Total 

Spanish  origin 

Total 

Mexican 

Puerto 

Rican 

Other 

Spanish1 

Not  of 
Spanish 
origin2 

NUMBER 

United  States . 

8,236 

561 

252 

179 

131 

7,675 

fetropolitan  areas . . 

5,973 

514 

217 

174 

123 

5,459 

In  central  cities . 

3,353 

366 

132 

159 

75 

2,987 

Outside  central  cities . . 

2,620 

148 

85 

15 

48 

2,472 

Nonmetropolitan  areas . 

2,263 

47 

35 

4 

8 

2,216 

PERCENT 

United  States . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

fetropolitan  areas . 

72.5 

91.6 

86.1 

97.7 

93.8 

71.1 

In  central  cities . 

40.7 

65.2 

52.3 

89.3 

57.0 

38.9 

Outside  central  cities . . . 

31.8 

26.4 

33.8 

8.4 

36.8 

32.2 

tonmetropolitan  areas . 

27.5 

8.4 

13.9 

2.3 

6.2 

28.9 

.. 

Includes  families  of  Cuban,  Central  or  South  American,  and  other  Spanish  origin. 

2 Includes  families  with  female  householder  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  report  on  origin 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No. 
139;  and  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  14-4.  Selected  Characteristics  of  Families  With  Female  Householder,  No  Husband  Present,  by  Type  of  Spanish 
Origin:  1978 

(Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks) _ 


Characteristic 


Total  persons  in  families  with 
female  householder ,  no  husband 
present . (thousands). 

All  families  with  female  householder, 
no  husband  present . (thousands). 

Percent . 

persons . . 

persons . 

persons . 

persons . 

persons . 

or  more  persons . 


Mean  number  of  persons. 


Mean  number  of  members: 

Under  18  years . 

18  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over. . . . 


Mean  number  of  own  children: 

Under  18  years . 

Under  6  years . 

Under  3  years . 


Total 


25,404 


8,236 

100.0 

46.2 

26.4 

14.0 

7.4 

3.2 

2.8 

3.08 


1.37 

1.49 

0.23 


1.22 

0.29 

0.12 


Total 


1,890 


561 

100.0 

35.2 

26.8 

18.6 

10.0 

6.0 

3.4 

3.37 


1.77 

1.49 

0.10 


1.62 

0.48 

0.22 


1  Includes  Cuban,  Central  or  South  American,  and  other  Spanish  origin. 


Spanish  origin 


Mexican 


904 


252 

100.0 

31.2 

25.9 

19.5 

9.4 

8.9 

5.1 

3.59 


1.83 

1.62 

0.14 


1.60 

0.47 

0.22 


Puerto 

Rican 


607 


179 

100.0 

32.7 

23.3 

23.0 

13.9 

4.3 

2.8 

3.40 


2.06 

1.31 

0.02 


1.97 

0.57 

0.25 


Other 

Spanish1 


380 


131 

100.0 

46.2 

33.3 

11.0 

6.0 

2.5 

1.0 

2.90 


1.29 

1.48 

0.14 


1.16 

0.38 

0.19 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No. 

339  and  340. 
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Table  14-5.  Percent  of  All  Women  and  Women  of  Spanish  Origin  25  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Years  of 
School  Completed,  Type  of  Spanish  Origin,  and  Age:  1978 


(Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of 
symbols,  see  text) 


years  of  school  completed  and  age 

Women  of  Spanish  origin 

Women 

All 

women 

Total 

Mexican 

Puerto 

Rican 

Other 
Spanish  1 

not  of 
Spanish 
origin  2 

PERCENT  COMPLETED  LESS  THAN 

5  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL 

Total  women,  25  years  and 
over . 

3.4 

17.9 

24.4 

15.7 

7.4 

2.7 

25  to  29  years . 

1.0 

6.4 

8.9 

6.6 

0.7 

)0  to  34  years . 

1.1 

8.2 

9.3 

8.8 

5.2 

0 . 6 

55  to  44  years . 

1.5 

11.3 

17.1 

9.5 

2.5 

0.9 

>5  to  64  years . 

3.1 

25.9 

36.0 

23.8 

10.5 

2.2 

>5  years  and  over . 

8.8 

47.6 

68.0 

(B) 

20.2 

7.8 

’ERCENT  COMPLETED  4  YEARS 

OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  MORE 

Total  women,  25  years  and 
over . 

65.2 

39.6 

32.1 

36.0 

55.1 

66.3 

5  to  29  years . 

84.6 

54.7 

47.9 

47.5 

75.4 

86.5 

0  to  34  years . . . 

80.8 

49.9 

45.2 

44.9 

65.2 

82.7 

5  to  44  vears . 

74.2 

45.0 

35.5 

39.0 

65.2 

75.9 

5  to  64  years . 

62.4 

28.0 

19.3 

24.0 

44.0 

63.7 

5  vears  and  over . 

39.2 

15.1 

4.8 

(B) 

29.8 

39.7 

ERCENT  COMPLETED  4  OR  MORE 

YEARS  OF  COLLEGE 

Total  women,  25  years  and 
over . 

12.2 

5.7 

3.9 

3.6 

10.3 

12.5 

*  Includes  Cuban,  Central  or  South  American,  and  other  Spanish  origin. 
2Includes  women  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  report  on  origin. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 
o.  339;  and  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  14-6.  Employment  Status  and  Major  Occupation  Group  of  All  Women  and  Women  of  Spanish  Origin, 
by  Type  of  Spanish  Origin:  1978 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over  excluding  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Employment  status  and  occupation 


Total  women,  16  years  and  over. 

In  civilian  labor  force . 

Percent  unemployed . 

Employed . 

Percent . 

White-collar  workers . 

Professional,  technical,  and 

kindred  workers . 

Managers  and  administrators, 

except  farm . 

Sales  workers . 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

Blue-collar  workers . 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

Operatives,  including  transport.... 
Laborers,  except  farm . 

Farm  workers . 

Fanners  and  farm  managers . 

Farm  laborers  and  supervisors . 

Service  workers . 


Women  of  Spanish 

origin 

Women 

not  of 
Spanish 
origin2 

All 

women 

Total 

Mexican 

Puerto 

Rican 

Cuban 

Other 
Spanish *  1 

83,374 

3,970 

2,251 

608 

277 

833 

79,404 

40,971 

1,801 

1,057 

197 

136 

411 

39,170 

7.0 

10.4 

11.4 

12.2 

4.4 

9.5 

6.9 

38,099 

1,613 

938 

173 

130 

372 

36,486 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

63.9 

48.0 

44.8 

56.3 

52.4 

51.1 

64 . 6 

16.1 

8.9 

7.6 

9.9 

12.8 

10.2 

16.4 

6.3 

4.0 

3.5 

5.0 

5.5 

4.0 

6.4 

6.8 

5.8 

5.6 

6.9 

7.0 

5.4 

6.9 

34.7 

29.4 

28.1 

34.4 

27.1 

30.6 

34.9 

14.5 

28.2 

29.1 

30.9 

30.4 

24.2 

13.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

3.3 

1.1 

1.7 

11.8 

25.2 

25.7 

27.3 

27.1 

22.6 

11.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

“ 

0.5 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.6 

0.9 

0.7 

0.3 

1.1 

0.2 

- 

0.1 

- 

“ 

0.2 

0.9 

1.1 

1.6 

0.9 

0.7 

0.3 

0.9 

20.5 

22.6 

24.5 

11.9 

16.5 

24.7 

20.4 

1  Includes  Central  or  South  American  and  other  Spanish  origin, 
includes  women  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  report  on  origin. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 
No.  339;  and  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  14-7.  Major  Activity  of  Women  Not  in  the  Labor  Force,  by  Spanish  Origin  and  Age:  1978 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  16  years  and  over  excluding  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Age  and  origin 

Total 

women  not 

in  labor 

fo  rce 

Percent 

Major  activity 

Keeping 

house 

Going 
to  school 

Unable 

to  work 

Other 

Women  of  Spanish  origin, 

16  years  and  over . 

2,169 

100.0 

79.7 

12.6 

2.3 

5.4 

16  to  19  years . 

321 

100.0 

28.5 

67.3 

0 . 6 

3.7 

20  to  24  years . 

275 

100.0 

80.8 

12.7 

1.3 

5.3 

25  to  44  years . 

821 

100.0 

94.2 

2.5 

0.8 

2.4 

45  to  54  years . 

270 

100.0 

92.3 

- 

2.6 

5.2 

55  to  64  years . 

213 

100.0 

89.2 

0.8 

4.  2 

5.7 

65  years  and  over . 

269 

100.0 

74.8 

- 

8.5 

16.7 

Women  not  of  Spanish  origin, 

16  years  and  over1 . 

40,234 

100.0 

77.1 

10.7 

2.6 

9.6 

16  to  19  years . 

3,975 

100.0 

16.2 

77.8 

0.2 

5.8 

20  to  24  years . 

3,126 

100.0 

63.1 

27.8 

0.8 

8.3 

25  to  44  years . 

10,291 

100.0 

90.9 

3.1 

1.1 

4.9 

45  to  54  years . 

4,887 

100.0 

90.9 

0.6 

2.3 

6.2 

55  to  64  years . 

6,045 

100.0 

86.4 

0.1 

3.6 

9.9 

65  years  and  over . 

11,910 

100.0 

78.8 

- 

4.7 

16.5 

1  Includes  women  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  report  on  origin. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population 
Survey  data. 


Table  14-8.  Income  of  All  Women  and  Women  of  Spanish  Origin,  by  Type  of  Spanish  Origin:  1977 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  1978.  Noninstitutional  population  14  years  and  over  excluding 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks) 


Income 

All 

women 

Women  of  Spanish 

origin 

Women 

Total 

Mexican 

Puerto 

Rican 

Cuban 

Other 
Spanish  1 

no  t  o£ 
Spanish 
origin  2 

Total  women,  14  years  and  over. 

87,399 

4,212 

2,398 

650 

289 

875 

83,187 

Total  women  with  income . 

65,407 

2,780 

1,541 

424 

217 

598 

62,627 

Percent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$1  to  $999  or  loss . 

14.6 

15.4 

17.5 

7.4 

12.3 

16.9 

14.6 

$1,000  to  $1,999 . 

13.0 

13.8 

15.8 

9.2 

14.2 

11.5 

12.9 

$2,000  to  $2,999 . 

12.5 

12.5 

12.4 

13.4 

17.5 

10.2 

12.5 

$3,000  to  $3,999  . 

10.5 

11.8 

11.1 

17.5 

10.7 

9.9 

10.3 

$4,000  to  $4,999 . 

7.9 

10.0 

9.2 

14.7 

8.1 

9.5 

7.8 

$5,000  to  $6,999 . 

12.9 

15.2 

14.7 

17.3 

18.4 

14.2 

12.8 

$7,000  to  $7,999 . 

5.1 

4.9 

3.9 

5.9 

4.3 

6.9 

5.1 

$8,000  to  $9,999 . 

8.4 

7.5 

7.1 

7.4 

4.1 

10.0 

8.4 

$10,000  to  $1.4, 999 . 

10.7 

7.0 

6.7 

6.3 

6.6 

8.4 

10.9 

$15,000  to  $24,999 . 

3.8 

1.7 

1.3 

1.0 

3.1 

2.2 

3.9 

$25,000  and  over . 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

0.3 

0.6 

Median  income . 

$3,941 

$3,669 

$3,351 

$4,179 

$3,414 

$4, 158 

$3,956 

Includes  Central  or  South  American  and  other  Spanish  origin. 
Includes  women  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  report  on  origin. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population 

Survey  data. 
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Table  14-9.  Median  Earnings  of  All  Civilian  Female  Workers  and  Civilian  Female  Workers  of  Spanish  Origin,  by 
Occupation  and  Class  of  Worker  of  Longest  Job:  1977 

(Persons  14  years  and  over  as  of  1978.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see 
text ) 


All  women 

Women  of 

Spanish  origin 

Number 

Median 

Number 

Median 

( thousands ) 

earnings 

( thousands ) 

earnings 

46,194 

$4,674 

2,027 

$4,122 

6,826 

9,161 

160 

8,854 

2,620 

7,817 

64 

(B) 

3,281 

2,425 

101 

3,045 

15,095 

6,053 

555 

5,152 

761 

5,600 

32 

(B) 

5,421 

5,109 

512 

4,776 

588 

2,857 

35 

(B) 

93 

758 

1 

(B) 

501 

849 

75 

982 

8,996 

2,463 

394 

2,688 

2,012 

736 

99 

1,004 

35,099 

$4,463 

1,661 

$4,170 

8,981 

6,758 

330 

4,343 

2,003 

1,677 

35 

(B) 

112 

867 

1 

(B) 

Occupation  and  class  of  worker 


Total  women,  14  years  and  over 
with  earnings . 


OCCUPATION  OF  WORKER 

Professional,  technical,  and 

kindred  workers . 

Managers  and  administrators, 

except  farm . 

Sales  workers . 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers.... 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

Operatives,  including  transport. 

Laborers,  except  farm . 

Farmers  and  farm  managers . 

Farm  laborers  and  supervisors... 
Service  workers,  except  private 

household . 

Private  household  workers . 


CLASS  OF  WORKER 


Private  wage  or  salary  workers.... 
Government  wage  or  salary  workers. 

Self-employed  workers . 

Unpaid  family  workers . 


Women  not  of 

Spanish  origin1 


Number 
( thousands) 


1  Includes  women  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  report  on  origin 


44,167 


6 , 666 

2,556 
3,180 
14,539 
7  29 
4,908 
553 
92 
426 

8,602 

1,914 


33,437 

8,651 

1,968 

110 


Median 

earnings 


$4,703 


9,170 

7,788 

2,415 

6,090 

5,533 

5,145 

2,948 

751 

829 

2,456 

726 


$4,479 

6,846 

1,697 

874 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 

No.  339;  and  Series  P-60,  No.  119. 
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Table  14-10.  Poverty  Status  of  Families  With  Female  Householder,  No  Husband  Present,  and  Female 
Unrelated  Individuals,  by  Age,  for  All  Women  and  Women  of  Spanish  Origin:  1977 


[ Numbers  in  thousands.  Families  and  unrelated  individuals  as  of  1978.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Ige  and  family  status 


Female  family  householder, 

no  husband  present . 

.4  to  24  years . 

!5  to  34  years . . 

15  to  44  years . 

>5  to  54  years . 

>5  to  64  years . 

>5  years  and  over . 

Female  unrelated  individuals... 

.4  to  34  years . 

15  to  54  years . 

5  years  and  over . 


Total 

Spanish  origin 

Below  poverty  level 

Below  poverty  level 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

8,236 

2,610 

31.7 

561 

301 

53.6 

795 

522 

65.7 

68 

51 

(B) 

2,053 

877 

42.7 

198 

127 

64.0 

1,858 

601 

32.4 

116 

57 

49.0 

1,414 

296 

20.9 

110 

46 

41.7 

953 

154 

16.2 

36 

13 

(B) 

1,164 

159 

13.7 

33 

7 

(B) 

13,105 

3,419 

26.1 

358 

127 

35.3 

3,629 

828 

22.8 

145 

45 

31.0 

1,677 

361 

21.5 

82 

19 

23.2 

7,799 

2,230 

28.6 

131 

63 

48.1 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20 

fo.  339;  and  Series  P-60,  No.  119. 
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Table  14-11.  Victimization  Rates  for  Crimes  Against  Women,  by  Spanish  Origin  and  Age:  1977 


(Rate  is  number  of  victimizations  per  1,000  persons  12  years  and  over.  Noninstitutional  population 
excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Crimes  of  violence 

Origin  and  age 

All 

Robbery 

Assault 

Crimes 

women 

( thou¬ 
sands) 

Total 

Rape 

Total 

Wi  th 
injury 

Without 

injury 

Total 

Aggra¬ 

vated 

Simple 

of 

theft 

SPANISH  ORIGIN  WOMEN 

Total,  12  years 

and 

4,427 

31.6 

3.5 

4.1 

1 1 . 8 

2.3 

23.9 

5.4 

18.5 

83.5 

519 

32.2 

x4 . 8 

- 

- 

“ 

27.5 

x6.9 

20 . 6 

62.1 

530 

40.6 

*9.8 

x4.9 

- 

x4 . 9 

25.9 

x10.0 

1 15 . 9 

111.8 

110.1 

609 

47.3 

x6 .6 

1 6 .4 

x6 .4 

- 

34.3 

x6 . 1 

28.2 

984 

31.1 

1  2 . 6 

x5 . 1 

- 

x5 . 1 

23.5 

x5 . 1 

18.3 

119 . 2 

983 

30.6 

1 1 .5 

x5 . 6 

*4.2 

1 1 . 3 

23.6 

x5 . 2 

18 . 4 

65 .6 
50.9 

526 

1 17 . 8 

- 

1  2 . 5 

- 

1  2 . 5 

1 15 .4 

1 2 . 6 

1 12 . 7 

276 

1  9 . 6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

x9 . 6 

x9 . 6 

29 . 2 

WOMEN  NOT  OF  SPANISH 
ORIGIN2 

Total,  12  years 

and 

86,269 

22.0 

1.5 

3.9 

1.4 

2.5 

16.6 

4.9 

11.7 

87.7 

131.5 
135.8 

133.6 
111.3 

86.8 
51.0 
19.2 

7,320 

36.1 

2.5 

4.7 

x1.0 

3.7 

28.9 

6.6 

22.3 

7,770 

44.0 

5.0 

5.8 

1.7 

4.1 

33.1 

8.9 

24.2 

9,315 

39.6 

2.7 

5.6 

2.2 

3.4 

31.4 

10.2 

21.3 

15,710 

29.6 

1.7 

4.0 

1.7 

2.3 

23.8 

7.2 

16 . 6 

16,980 

14.3 

0.7 

3.1 

0.7 

2.4 

10.6 

3.4 

7.2 

16,284 

8.9 

x0.1 

3.4 

1.1 

2.3 

5.3 

1.8 

3.5 

65  years  and  over . 

12,891 

5'3 

x0 . 2 

2.9 

1.9 

1.0 

2.2 

0.9 

1.3 

1Estimate,  based  on  10  or  fewer  sample  cases,  is  statistically  unreliable 
2 Inc ludes  women  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  report  on  origin. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Justice ,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  unpublished  1977  National 

Crime  Survey  data. 
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Appendix  A 

Definitions  and 
Explanations 


Vlost  of  the  statistics  in  this  report  are  from  the  Bureau  of 
:he  Census,  but  some  data  are  from  other  government 
igencies.  Specific  sources  are  cited  below  each  table.  The 
najority  of  the  data  are  based  on  the  Current  Population 
Survey  (CPS).  Some  data,  particularly  those  in  chapter  13, 
ire  based  on  the  1970  census.  Census  data  are  not  entirely 
;omparable  with  CPS  data  because  of  differing  enumeration 
trocedures  and  processing  techniques. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  in  CPS  data  collection  in 
3ast  years  that  may  have  some  effect  on  data  comparisons 
)ver  time.  Increases  in  survey  sample  size  have  improved  data 
eliability.  For  example,  in  March  1974,  the  sample  consisted 
)f  47,000  housing  units;  by  March  1978,  the  sample  included 
56,000  housing  units.  In  addition,  beginnning  with  the  March 
1975  CPS,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  utilized  a  new 
computer  processing  system  designed  to  take  maximum 
idvantage  of  the  Bureau's  expanded  computer  capabilities, 
rhe  revised  system  incorporates  many  improvements  in  the 
procedures  used  to  process  the  data.  Therefore,  data  be- 
jinning  with  the  March  1975  CPS  are  not  entirely  com¬ 
parable  with  CPS  data  for  earlier  years.  The  new  system  has 
tad  more  impact  upon  the  income  and  poverty  measures 
:han  on  other  characteristics.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the 
nfluence  of  these  and  other  changes  on  income  and  poverty 
fata  appears  in  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population 
Reports,  P-60,  Nos.  105  and  106. 

Data  collected  in  the  CPS  from  1972  through  1978  are 
tlso,  in  some  instances,  not  entirely  comparable  with  data  for 
Jarlier  years  because  of  other  CPS  revisions.  Starting  in 
January  1972,  1970  census-based  population  controls, 

netropolitan  residence  definitions,  and  other  materials  were 
ntroduced  into  the  sampling  and  estimation  procedures.  The 
Tiajor  factor  affecting  comparability  at  the  national  level  is 
:he  introduction  of  population  controls  based  on  the  1970 
:ensus.  Figures  for  previous  years  are  tied  in  with  1960 
:ensus-based  population  controls.  Basically,  these  changes 
tave  no  substantial  impact  on  summary  measures,  such  as 
Tiedians  and  means,  or  on  proportional  measures,  such  as 
Percent  distributions  and  ratios.  However,  the  changes  may 


have  more  impact  on  population  levels  in  various  sub¬ 
groupings  or  within  some  particular  category.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  changes  appears  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  report.  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  18,  No.  8, 
February  1972.  A  general  discussion  of  the  historical 
comparability  of  labor  force  and  occupational  data  appears 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report.  Employment  and 
Earnings,  Vol.  26,  No.  1,  January  1979. 

Definitions  and  explanations  for  many  subjects  in  this 
report  are  presented  below.  More  detailed  definitions  of 
terms  and  other  explanatory  materials  may  be  found  in  the 
specific  publications  referenced  in  the  table  source  notes. 


Age.  The  age  classification  is  based  on  the  age  of  the  person 
at  the  person's  last  birthday. 

Metropolitan-nonmetropolitan  residence.  The  population 
residing  in  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's) 
constitutes  the  metropolitan  population.  Except  in  New 
England,  an  SMSA  is  a  county  or  group  of  contiguous 
counties  which  contains  at  least  one  city  of  50,000  in¬ 
habitants  or  more,  or  "twin  cities"  with  a  combined 
population  of  at  least  50,000.  In  addition  to  the  county  or 
counties  containing  such  a  city  or  cities,  contiguous  counties 
are  included  in  an  SMSA  if,  according  to  certain  criteria,  they 
are  essentially  metropolitan  in  character  and  are  socially  and 
economically  integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  New 
England,  SMSA's  consist  of  towns  and  cities  rather  than 
counties.  The  metropolitan  population  in  this  report  is  based 
on  SMSA's  as  defined  in  the  1970  census  and  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  subsequent  additions  or  changes. 

Central  cities.  Each  SMSA  must  include  at  least  one  central 
city,  and  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identifies  the  central 
city  or  cities.  If  only  one  central  city  is  designated,  then  it 
must  have  50,000  inhabitants  or  more. 
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Geographic  regions.  The  four  major  regions  of  the  United 
States  for  which  data  are  presented  in  this  report  represent 
groups  of  States,  as  follows: 

South:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Northeast:  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont. 

North  Central:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

West:  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

North  and  West:  This  designation  refers  to  the  Northeast, 
North  Central,  and  West  regions  combined. 


Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit 
when  it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate 
living  quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and 
eat  with  any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either 
(1)  direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall 
or  (2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  occupants.  A  household  includes  the  related  family 
members  and  all  the  unrelated  persons,  if  any,  such  as 
lodgers,  foster  children,  wards,  or  employees  who  share  the 
housing  unit.  A  person  living  alone  in  a  housing  unit,  or  a 
group  of  unrelated  persons  sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners, 
is  also  counted  as  a  household.  The  count  of  households 
excludes  group  quarters. 

Marital  status.  The  marital  status  classfication  identifies  four 
major  categories:  single,  married,  widowed,  and  divorced. 
These  terms  refer  to  the  marital  status  at  the  time  of  the 
enumeration. 

The  category  "married''  is  further  divided  into  "married, 
spouse  present,"  "separated,"  and  "other  married,  spouse 
absent."  A  person  was  classified  as  "married,  spouse  present" 
if  the  husband  or  wife  was  reported  as  a  member  of  the 
household,  even  though  he  or  she  may  have  been  temporarily 
absent  on  business  or  on  vacation,  visiting,  in  a  hospital,  etc., 
at  the  time  of  the  enumeration.  Persons  reported  as  separated 
included  those  with  legal  separations,  those  living  apart  with 


intentions  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  and  other  persons 
permanently  or  temporarily  separated  because  of  marital 
discord.  The  group  "other  married,  spouse  absent"  includes 
married  persons  living  apart  because  either  the  husband  or 
wife  was  employed  and  living  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
home,  was  serving  away  from  home  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
had  moved  to  another  area,  or  had  a  different  place  of 
residence  for  any  other  reason  except  separation  as  defined 
above. 

Family.  The  term  "family,"  as  used  in  this  report,  refers  to  a 
group  of  two  or  more  persons  related  by  blood,  marriage,  or 
adoption  and  residing  together;  all  such  persons  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  members  of  one  family.  A  household  may  contain 
more  than  one  family.  A  person  maintaining  a  household 
alone,  or  with  unrelated  persons  only,  is  regarded  as  a 
household  but  not  as  a  family.  Thus,  some  households  do  not 
contain  a  family. 

In  the  past,  the  Census  Bureau  designated  a  head  of 
household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person  for  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the 
family  (or  household).  However,  the  trend  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  status  of  adult  members  of  the  family  (or 
household)  has  made  the  term  "head"  increasingly  in¬ 
appropriate  in  the  analysis  of  family  and  household  data. 
Therefore,  the  terms  "families  maintained  by  a  man"  (male 
householder)  or  "families  maintained  by  a  woman"  (female 
householder)  are  treated  as  synonymous  with  those  of  male 
head  and  female  head  used  in  previous  reports. 

Married  couple.  A  married  couple,  as  defined  for  census 
purposes,  is  a  husband  and  wife  enumerated  as  members  of 
the  same  household.  The  married  couple  may  or  may  not 
have  children  living  with  them.  The  expression  "married- 
couple"  before  the  term  "household"  or  "family"  indicates 
that  the  household  or  family  is  maintained  by  a  husband  and 
wife. 

Own  children  and  related  children.  "Own"  children  in  a 
family  are  sons  and  daughters,  including  stepchildren  and 
adopted  children,  of  the  householder.  "Related"  children  in 
a  family  include  own  children  and  all  other  children  in  the 
household  who  are  related  to  the  householder  by  birth, 
marriage,  or  adoption. 

Unrelated  individuals.  Unrelated  individuals  are  persons 
(other  than  inmates  of  institutions)  who  are  not  living  with 
any  relatives.  An  unrelated  individual  may  be  (1)  a  person 
living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives  only,  (2)  a  lodger  or  resident 
employee  with  no  relatives  in  the  household,  or  (3)  a  group 
quarters  member  who  has  no  relatives  living  with  him/her. 
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Thus,  a  widow  who  occupies  her  house  alone  or  with  one  or 
more  other  persons  not  related  to  her,  a  roomer  not  related 
to  anyone  else  in  the  housing  unit,  a  private  household 
worker  living  as  a  member  of  the  employer's  household  but 
with  no  relatives  in  the  household,  and  a  resident  staff 
member  in  a  hospital  living  apart  from  any  relatives  are  all 
examples  of  unrelated  individuals. 

Tenure.  A  housing  unit  is  “owner  occupied"  if  the  owner  or 
so-owner  lives  in  the  unit,  even  if  it  is  mortgaged  or  not  fully 
said  for.  A  cooperative  or  condominium  unit  is  "owner 
accupied"  only  if  the  owner  or  co-owner  lives  in  it.  All  other 
accupied  units  are  classified  as  "renter  occupied,"  including 
units  rented  for  cash  rent  and  those  occupied  without 
Dayment  of  cash  rent. 

Units  in  structure.  In  the  determination  of  the  number  of 
units  in  a  structure,  all  housing  units,  both  occupied  and 
/acant,  were  counted.  The  statistics  are  presented  in  terms  of 
:he  number  of  occupied  housing  units  in  structures  of 
specif i ed  size,  not  in  terms  of  the  number  of  residential 
structures. 

/ears  of  school  completed.  Information  on  educational 
ittainment  applies  only  to  progress  in  "regular"  schools  and 
efers  to  the  highest  grade  of  school  completed.  Such  schools 
nclude  graded  public,  private,  and  parochial  elementary  and 
iigh  schools  (both  junior  and  senior  high),  colleges,  uni- 
/ersities,  and  professional  schools,  whether  day  schools  or 
tight  schools.  Thus,  regular  schooling  is  that  which  may 
idvance  a  person  toward  an  elementary  school  certificate  or 
i  high  school  diploma,  or  a  college,  university,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  school  degree.  Schooling  in  other  than  regular 
ichools  was  counted  only  if  the  credits  obtained  were 
egarded  as  transferable  to  a  school  in  the  regular  school 
;ystem. 

The  median  years  of  school  completed  is  defined  as  the 
/alue  which  divides  the  distribution  into  two  equal  groups, 
3ne  having  completed  more  schooling  and  one  having 
:ompleted  less  schooling  than  the  median.  These  medians  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  continuous  series  of  numbers 
epresenting  years  of  school  completed.  For  example,  a 
■median  of  9.0  represents  the  completion  of  the  first  year  of 
iigh  school  and  a  median  of  13.0  means  completion  of  the 
first  year  of  college. 

School  enrollment.  The  school  enrollment  statistics  are  based 
an  replies  to  the  enumerator's  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
person  was  enrolled  in  school.  Enumerators  were  instructed 
to  count  as  enrolled  anyone  who  had  been  enrolled  at  any 


time  during  the  current  term  or  school  year  in  any  type  of 
graded  public,  parochial,  or  other  private  school  in  the 
regular  school  system.  Such  schools  include  nursery  schools, 
kindergartens,  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  and  professional  schools.  Attendance  may  be  on 
either  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  and  during  the  day  or 
night.  Thus,  regular  schooling  is  that  which  may  advance  a 
person  toward  an  elementary  or  high  school  diploma,  or  a 
college,  university,  or  professional  school  degree.  Children 
enrolled  in  preprimary  programs  (i.e.,  nursery  schools  and 
kindergarten)  are  included  in  the  enrollment  figures  for 
"regular"  schools. 

Persons  enrolled  in  classes  which  do  not  require  physical 
presence  in  school,  such  as  correspondence  courses  or  other 
courses  of  independent  study,  and  in  training  courses  given 
directly  on  the  job,  are  also  excluded  from  the  count  of 
those  enrolled  in  school,  unless  such  courses  are  being 
counted  for  credit  at  a  "regular"  school. 

College  enrollment.  The  college  enrollment  statistics  are 
based  on  replies  to  the  enumerator's  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  person  was  attending  or  enrolled  in  college.  Enumerators 
were  instructed  to  count  as  enrolled  anyone  who  had  been 
enrolled  at  any  time  during  the  current  term  or  school  year, 
except  those  who  have  left  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
Thus,  regular  college  enrollment  includes  those  persons 
attending  a  4-year  or  2-year  college,  university  or  pro¬ 
fessional  school  (such  as  medical  or  law  school),  in  courses 
that  may  advance  the  student  toward  a  recognized  college  or 
university  degree  (e.g.,  BA  or  MA).  Attendance  may  be  either 
full  time  or  part  time  during  the  day  or  night. 

Two-year  or  four-year  colleges.  Students  enrolled  in  the  first 
3  years  of  college  were  asked  to  report  whether  the  college  in 
which  they  were  enrolled  was  a  2-year  college  (junior  or 
community  college)  or  a  4-year  college  or  university. 
Students  in  the  fourth  academic  year  of  college  or  higher 
were  assumed  to  be  in  a  4-year  college  or  university. 

Labor  force  and  employment  status.  Information  on  labor 
force  and  employment  status  generally  relates  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  16  years  old  and  over. 

Labor  force.  Persons  are  classified  as  being  in  the  labor 
force  if  they  were  employed,  unemployed,  or  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  survey  week.  The  "civilian  labor  force"  is 
composed  of  all  civilians  classified  as  employed  or  un¬ 
employed. 

Not  in  the  labor  force.  All  civilians  who  are  not  classified 
as  employed  or  unemployed  are  defined  as  "not  in  the  labor 
force."  This  group  of  persons  who  are  neither  employed  nor 
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seeking  work  includes  persons  engaged  only  in  own  home 
housework,  attending  school,  or  unable  to  work  because  of 
long-term  physical  or  mental  illness;  persons  who  are  retired 
or  too  old  to  work;  seasonal  workers  for  whom  the  survey 
week  fell  in  an  off  season;  and  the  voluntarily  idle.  Persons 
doing  less  than  15  hours  unpaid  family  work  are  also 
classified  as  not  in  the  labor  force. 

Employed.  Employed  persons  comprise  (1)  all  civilians 
who,  during  the  specified  week,  did  any  work  at  all  as  paid 
employees  or  in  their  own  business  or  profession,  or  on  their 
own  farm,  or  who  worked  15  hours  or  more  as  unpaid 
workers  on  a  farm  or  in  a  business  operated  by  a  member  of 
the  family,  and  (2)  all  those  who  were  not  working  but  who 
had  jobs  or  businesses  from  which  they  were  temporarily 
absent  because  of  illness,  bad  weather,  vacation,  or  labor- 
management  dispute,  or  because  they  were  taking  time  off  for 
personal  reasons,  whether  or  not  they  were  paid  by  their 
employers  for  time  off,  and  whether  or  not  they  were 
seeking  other  jobs.  Excluded  from  the  employed  are  persons 
whose  only  activity  consisted  of  work  around  the  house 
(such  as  own  home  housework,  painting  or  repairing  own 
home)  or  volunteer  work  for  religious,  charitable,  and  similar 
organizations. 

Unemployed.  Unemployed  persons  are  those  civilians  who 
had  no  employment  during  the  survey  week  but  were 
available  for  work  and  (1)  had  engaged  in  any  specific 
jobseeking  activity  within  the  past  4  weeks,  (2)  were  waiting 
to  be  called  back  to  a  job  from  which  they  had  been  laid  off, 
or  (3)  were  waiting  to  report  to  a  new  wage  or  salary  job 
scheduled  to  start  within  the  following  30  days. 

Full-  and  part-time  employment.  The  data  in  table  6-7 
relate  to  the  actual  number  of  hours  worked  during  the 
survey  week. 

Work  experience.  A  person  with  work  experience  is  one  who, 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  did  any  work  for  pay  or 
profit  or  worked  without  pay  on  a  family-operated  farm  or 
business  at  any  time  during  the  year,  on  a  part-time  or 
full-time  basis. 

Part-time  or  full-time  jobs.  A  person  is  classified  as  having 
worked  at  part-time  jobs  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
if  he  or  she  worked  at  jobs  which  provided  1  to  34  hours  of 
work  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the  weeks  in  which  he  or  she 
worked  during  the  year.  The  person  is  classified  as  having 
worked  at  full-time  jobs  if  he  or  she  worked  35  hours  or 
more  per  week  during  a  majority  of  the  weeks  in  which  he  or 
she  worked. 

Year-round,  full-time  worker.  A  year-round,  full-time 
worker  is  one  who  worked  primarily  at  full-time  civilian  jobs 


(35  hours  or  more  per  week)  for  50  weeks  or  more  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 

Occupation  and  industry.  The  data  on  occupation  and 
industry  refer  to  the  job  held  during  the  survey  week. 
Persons  employed  at  two  or  more  jobs  were  reported  at  the 
job  at  which  they  worked  the  greatest  number  of  hours 
during  the  week. 

Women-owned  businesses.  A  firm  was  considered  to  be 
women  owned  if  the  sole  owner  or  one-half  or  more  of  the 
partners  were  women.  A  corporation  was  classified  as  women 
owned  if  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  was  owned  by 
women;  the  data  exclude  corporations  with  more  than  10 
shareholders,  except  those  which  were  "closely  held." 

Income  and  poverty  status 

Income.  Data  on  income  cover  money  income  only,  prior 
to  deduction  for  taxes,  received  from  such  sources  as  wages 
or  salaries,  net  income  from  self-employment,  Social 
Security,  dividends,  interest,  public  assistance  and  welfare, 
unemployment  compensation,  government  pensions,  and 
veterans  payments.  (Certain  money  receipts  such  as  capital 
gains  are  not  included.)  Therefore,  money  income  does  not 
reflect  the  fact  that  many  families  receive  part  of  their 
income  in  the  form  of  nonmoney  transfers  such  as  food 
stamps,  health  benefits,  and  subsidized  housing;  that  many 
farm  families  receive  nonmoney  income  in  the  form  of 
rent-free  housing  and  goods  produced  and  consumed  on  the 
farm;  or  that  nonmoney  incomes  are  also  received  by  some 
nonfarm  residents  which  often  take  the  form  of  the  use  of 
business  transportation  and  facilities,  full  or  partial  payments 
by  business  for  retirement  programs,  medical  and  educational 
expenses,  etc.  These  elements  should  be  considered  when 
comparing  income  levels.  For  a  more  detailed  explanation, 
see  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-60,  No.  118. 

Median  income.  The  median  income  is  the  amount  which 
divides  the  distribution  into  two  equal  groups,  one  having 
incomes  above  the  median  and  the  other  having  incomes 
below  the  median.  The  medians  for  families  and  individuals 
are  based  on  all  families  and  individuals.  The  median  for 
persons  is  based  on  the  distribution  of  persons  with  income. 

Mean  income.  The  mean  income  is  the  amount  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  income  of  a  group  by  the  number  of 
units  in  that  group  (families,  unrelated  individuals,  or 
persons).  The  means  for  families  are  based  on  all  families. 
The  means  for  persons  are  based  on  the  number  of  persons 
with  income. 
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Computation  of  constant  dollar  distributions.  The  adjust- 
ent  for  price  change  was  made  by  converting  the  income 
stribution  for  families  and  unrelated  individuals  for  each 
iar  (1967  to  1976)  into  1977  dollars  on  the  basis  of  the 
ange  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI).  The  indices  used 
make  the  constant  dollar  conversions  are  shown  in  the 
ale  below.  In  choosing  a  procedure  to  makethisconversion, 
'0  fundamental  assumptions  concerning  income  data  were 
ade:  (1 )  price  changes  have  the  same  proportional  effect  on 
rious  income  levels  and  (2)  the  distribution  within  each 
come  interval  follows  a  Pareto  distribution.  The  following 
ocedure  satisfies  these  two  assumptions. 

The  first  step  required  the  accumulation  of  the  income 
stribution  starting  with  the  highest  income  interval  and 
mulating  to  the  lowest  income  interval.  Next,  the  limits  of 
ch  income  interval  were  converted  into  1977  dollars  by 
justing  them  by  a  factor  representing  the  change  on  the 
sis  of  that  year's  price  index  (1977  =  100).  Finally,  the 
imber  of  families  and  unrelated  individuals  in  each  of  the 
tailed  class  intervals  were  computed  by  logarithmic  inter- 
•lation  and  then  combined  into  broad  income  intervals. 

Consumer  Price  Index:  1967  to  1977 

(1967  =  100) 


Bar  CPI 

67  .  100.0 

68  .  104.2 

69  .  109.8 

70  .  116.3 

71  .  121.3 

72  .  125.3 

73  .  133.1 

74  .  147.7 

75  .  161.2 

76  .  170.5 

77  .  181.5 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
atistics.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  December  1978. 

Poverty  (low-income)  classification.  Families  and  persons 
e  classified  as  being  above  or  below  the  poverty  level  using 
e  poyerty  index  adopted  by  a  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
ittee  in  1969.  This  index  is  based  on  the  Department  of 
griculture's  1961  Economy  Food  Plan  and  reflects  the 
fferent  consumption  requirements  of  families  based  on 


their  size  and  composition,  sex  and  age  of  the  family 
householder,  and  farm-nonfarm  residence.  The  poverty 
thresholds  are  updated  every  year  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI).  The  poverty  threshold  for  a 
nonfarm  family  of  four  was  $6,191  in  1977,  $5,500  in  1975, 
and  $3,968  in  1970.  The  poverty  data  exclude  inmates  of 
institutions,  members  of  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks, 
and  unrelated  individuals  under  14  years  of  age.  For  a  more 
detailed  explanation,  see  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current 
Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  1 19. 

Race.  Data  in  chapter  12  of  this  report  are  provided  for  the 
Black  and  White  populations  separately.  However,  in  some 
tables,  data  for  persons  of  “other''  races  are  shown  in 
combination  with  the  Black  population.  The  “other"  cate¬ 
gory,  as  used  in  chapter  12,  includes  American  Indians, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipinos,  and  all  other  races  except  Black 
and  White.  Chapter  13  presents  data  on  the  American  Indian 
population  and  on  the  Asian  population.  For  this  report,  the 
Asian  population  includes  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos. 

In  the  Current  Population  Survey,  data  on  race  are  based 
on  the  observation  of  the  enumerator,  whereas  racial  identi¬ 
fication  in  the  1970  census  was  based  primarily  on  self- 
identification  by  respondents. 

Persons  of  Spanish  origin.  Persons  of  Spanish  origin  were 
identified  by  a  question  that  asked  for  self-identification  of 
the  person's  origin  or  descent.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
select  their  origin  (or  the  origin  of  some  other  household 
member)  from  a  "flash  card"  listing  ethnic  origins.  Persons  of 
Spanish  origin,  in  particular,  were  those  who  indicated  that 
their  origin  was  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  Central  or 
South  American,  or  some  other  Spanish  origin.  Persons  of 
Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 

Symbols.  A  dash  (— )  represents  zero  or  rounds  to  zero.  The 
symbol  "X"  means  "not  applicable,"  and  the  symbol  "B" 
means  that  the  base  of  the  derived  figure  is  less  than  75,000. 
"NA"  means  "not  available."  "S"  means  that  the  figure  does 
not  meet  standards  of  reliability  or  precision  (i.e.,  has  more 
than  30-percent  relative  standard  error). 

Rounded  numbers.  Individual  figures  are  generally  rounded 
to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to  group 
totals,  which  are  independently  rounded;  percentages  are 
based  on  the  unrounded  numbers.  In  general,  percentages 
which  round  to  less  than  0.5  are  treated  as  zero. 
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Appendix  B 

Base  Tables 


Table  B-l.  Population,  by  Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan  Residence,  Sex,  and  Age:  1978  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population.  Five-quarter  averages  centered  on  April) 


Year,  sex,  and  age 

United 

States 

Metropolitan  areas 

(SMSA's) 1 

Nonmetropolitan 

areas 

Total 

In 

central 

cities2 

Outside 

central 

cities 

Total 

Urban  and 

rural 

nonfarm 

Rural 

farm 

1978 

Women,  all  ages . 

110,465 

74,297 

31,635 

42 , 662 

36,168 

33,038 

3,130 

Under  14  years . 

22,949 

15,064 

6,159 

8,905 

7,884 

7,251 

633 

14  to  19  years . 

12,303 

8,222 

3,284 

4,938 

4,081 

3,661 

421 

20  to  24  years . • . 

10,008 

7,024 

3,205 

3,820 

2,983 

2,789 

195 

25  to  34  years . 

16,894 

11,760 

4,950 

6,810 

5,133 

4,824 

310 

35  to  44  years . 

12,318 

8,406 

3,278 

5,128 

3,912 

3,537 

375 

45  to  64  years . 

22,666 

15,337 

6,617 

8,718 

7,329 

6,536 

793 

65  years  and  over . 

13,328 

8,483 

4,142 

4,342 

4,845 

4,441 

404 

Men,  all  ages . 

103,002 

68,750 

28,088 

40,662 

34,253 

30,922 

3,331 

Under  14  years . 

23,911 

15, 623 

6,299 

9,323 

8,288 

7, 623 

665 

14  to  19  years . 

12,338 

8,180 

3,178 

5,001 

4,  158 

3, 680 

478 

20  to  24  years . 

9,341 

6,454 

2,822 

3, 631 

2,887 

2,650 

237 

25  to  34  years . 

15,936 

11,082 

4,601 

6,481 

4,854 

4,538 

317 

35  to  44  years . 

11,398 

7,667 

2,861 

4,806 

3,731 

3,358 

373 

45  to  64  years . 

20,727 

14,009 

5,660 

8,350 

6,  718 

5,883 

836 

65  years  and  over . 

9,352 

5,735 

2,666 

3,069 

3,617 

3,  190 

427 

1970 

Women,  all  ages . 

103,286 

67,308 

30,568 

36,740 

35,977 

31,770 

4,207 

Under  14  years . 

26,899 

17,274 

7,305 

9,  969 

9, 625 

8,542 

1,082 

14  to  19  years . 

11,247 

7,188 

3,091 

4,096 

4,059 

3,518 

541 

20  to  24  years . 

8,380 

5,702 

2,776 

2,92  6 

2,679 

2,474 

204 

25  to  34  years . 

12,601 

8,430 

3,637 

4,793 

4, 172 

3,819 

352 

35  to  44  years . 

11,707 

7,811 

3,243 

4,568 

3,896 

3,407 

489 

45  to  64  years . 

21,595 

14,128 

6,791 

7,337 

7,467 

6,396 

1,072 

65  years  and  over . 

10,856 

6,775 

3,724 

3,051 

4,080 

3,614 

466 

Men,  all  ages . 

95,950 

61,774 

27,095 

34,679 

34, 176 

29,714 

4,462 

Under  14  years . 

27,972 

17,807 

7,429 

10,378 

10,165 

9,030 

1,135 

14  to  19  years . 

11,111 

6,979 

2,  909 

4,069 

4,132 

3,496 

636 

20  to  24  years . 

6,728 

4,547 

2,215 

2,332 

2,182 

1,943 

239 

25  to  34  years . 

11,644 

7,782 

3,366 

4,416 

3,861 

3,532 

32  9 

35  to  44  years . 

10,825 

7,177 

2,920 

4,257 

3,648 

3,191 

458 

45  to  64  years . 

19,600 

12,710 

5,762 

6,948 

6,890 

5,759 

1,131 

65  years  and  over . 

8,069 

4,773 

2,494 

2,279 

3,296 

2,762 

534 

Population  of  the  243  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's)  as  defined  in  1970  census  publi¬ 
cations  . 

2Data  for  central  cities  refer  to  their  January  1,  1970,  boundaries  and  exclude  areas  annexed  since  1970. 


Note:  This  table  is  to  be  used  for  direct  computation  of  the  standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages  in 

table  1-4. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  and  1970  Current  Population 

Survey  data. 
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Table  B-2.  Population  16  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Marital  Status:  1976 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  excluding  members  ox  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks ) 


Sex  and  marital  status 

Total , 
16  years 
and  over 

16  to  24 
years 

25  to  34 
years 

35  to  44 
years 

45  to  64 
years 

65  years 
and  over 

Women ,  total . 

80,834 

17,888 

15,882 

11,712 

22,603 

12,749 

Never  married . 

15,409 

11,254 

1,798 

551 

1,050 

756 

Married,  spouse  present . 

47,852 

5,607 

11,884 

9,244 

16, 443 

4 , 674 

Other  marital  status1 . 

17,573 

1,027 

2,200 

1,918 

5,110 

7,319 

Men ,  total . 

73,260 

17,359 

15,266 

11,107 

20,615 

8,913 

Never  married . 

18,821 

13,514 

2,945 

807 

1,160 

395 

Married,  spouse  present . 

47,865 

3,370 

11,089 

9,299 

17,294 

6,813 

Other  marital  status1 . 

6,574 

474 

1,233 

1,001 

2 , 162 

1,704 

1 Includes  widowed,  divorced,  and  married,  spouse  absent. 


Note-  This  table  is  to  be  used  for  direct  computation  of  the  standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages  in 
table  1-5. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-2.0,  No. 

305. 


Table  B-3.  Currently  Employed  Persons,  by  Age  and  Sex: 
1977 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional 
population  17  years  and  over) 


Age 

Women 

Men 

Total,  17  years  and 

37 , 340 

53,498 

9,148 

10,895 

16,108 

10,904 

24,110 

16,432 

1,179 

2,060 

Note:  This  table  is  to  be  used  for  direct  compu¬ 

tation  of  the  standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages 
in  table  2-5. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Vi tal 
and  Health  Statistics,  Series  10,  No.  126. 


Table  B-4.  Population  16  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Age  and  Sex:  1977  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population) 


Age 

Women 

Men 

1977 

1970 

1977 

1970 

Total,  16  years  and  over . 

83,374 

73,657 

74,814 

65,296 

16  to  19  years . 

8,288 

7,519 

8,167 

7,361 

20  to  24  years . 

9,989 

8,723 

9,331 

7,301 

2  5  to  34  years . 

16,857 

12,894 

15,896 

11,982 

35  to  44  years... . . 

12,285 

11,583 

11,366 

10,713 

45  to  54  years . . . . 

11,917 

12,080 

11,115 

11,113 

55  to  64  years . . . . 

10,740 

9,772 

9,769 

8,663 

65  years  and  over.. . . . . 

13,298 

11,086 

9,170 

8,163 

Note:  This  table  is  to  be  used  for  direct  computation  of  the  standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages  in 
table  7-3. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics , Special  Labor  Force  Reports,  No.  141;  and 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  197b  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Table  B-5.  Persons  and  Workers,  by  Marital  Status  and  Sex:  1977, 1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  16  years  and  over  as  of  the  following  year.  Civilian  noninstitutional 
population.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Work  experience,  marital  status,  and  sex 

1977 

1975 

1970 

PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER 

Yever  married: 

Women . . . . . 

16,891 

15,409 

(NA) 

Men . . . . . . . 

20,206 

18,737 

(NA) 

Married,  spouse  present: 

Worn  en .  . . . . 

47,906 

47,852 

44,030 

With  no  own  children  under  18.............. 

23,066 

(NA) 

(NA) 

With  own  children  6  to  17  only . . . 

13,694 

(NA) 

(NA) 

With  own  children  under  6 . 

11,147 

(NA) 

(NA) 

Men . .  . . . . . . 

47,189 

47,095 

44,683 

Other  marital  status1: 

Women. . . 

18,577 

17,573 

(NA) 

Men . . . . . 

7,419 

6,514 

(NA) 

WORKERS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER 

Never  married: 

Women . 

11,667 

(NA) 

(NA) 

Men . . . 

15,832 

(NA) 

(NA) 

Married,  spouse  present: 

Women . . . 

26,252 

(NA) 

(NA) 

Men . . . 

39,735 

(NA) 

(NA) 

Other  marital  status1: 

Women . 

8,460 

(NA) 

(NA) 

Men . 

5,150 

(NA) 

(NA) 

'includes  divorced,  widowed,  and  married,  spouse  absent. 


Note:  This  table  is  to  be  used  for  direct  computation  of  the  standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages  in 

table  7-4. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports,  Nos.  192  and 

141;  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  B-6.  Noninstitutional  Population  Excluding  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Living  in  Barracks,  by  Age  and  Sex: 


1977,  1975,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year) 


Women 

Men 

Age 

1977 

1975 

1970 

1977 

1975 

1970 

110,238 

108,652 

'104,248 

103,629 

102,211 

'98,228 

22,839 

23,670 

26,599 

23,766 

24,651 

27 , 636 

16,468 

16,426 

'14, 986 

16,346 

16,304 

'14,372 

22,691 

21,492 

18,136 

21,858 

20,620 

17,225 

12,285 

11,712 

11,583 

11,566 

11,107 

10,995 

11,917 

12,156 

12,082 

11,154 

11,296 

11,171 

5,792 

5,545 

5,255 

5,239 

5,016 

4,748 

4,948 

4,902 

4,518 

4,530 

4,304 

3,916 

65  years  and  over . 

13,298 

12,749 

11,089 

9,170 

8,913 

8,165 

'Excludes  householders  and  spouses  14  and  15  years  old. 


Note:  This  table  is  to  be  used  for  direct  computation  of  the  standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages  in 

table  9-9. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  Nos. 

119,  106,  and  81. 


Table  B-7.  Noninstitutional  Population  Excluding  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Living  in  Barracks,  by 
Sex  of  Householder:  1977, 1975,  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Persons  as  of  the  following  year) 


Families  and  unrelated  individuals 

1977 

1975 

1970 

FAMILIES 

Persons  in  families  with  female 

householder . 

25,404 

23,580 

19,673 

Householder . 

8,236 

7,482 

6,002 

65  years  and  over . 

1,164 

1,125 

1,038 

Related  children  under  18  years . 

11,238 

10,622 

8,845 

Other  family  members . 

5,930 

5,476 

4, 826 

Persons  in  other  families' . 

165,353 

167,050 

167,019 

Householder . 

48,979 

48,763 

46, 119 

65  years  and  over . 

7,048 

7,038 

6, 180 

Related  children  under  18  years . 

51,585 

54,129 

59,970 

Other  family  members . 

64,790 

64,158 

60,927 

UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS 

13,105 

11,853 

9,511 

65  years  and  over . 

5,680 

5,374 

4, 479 

Male . 

10,005 

8,381 

5,980 

65  years  and  over . 

1,639 

1,477 

1,411 

'Mar ried —couple  families  and  families  with  male  householder,  no  wife  present. 


Note:  This  table  is  to  be  used  for  direct  computation  of  the  standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages  in 

table  9-11. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  Nos. 

119,  106,  and  81. 
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Table  B-8.  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population  of  Voting  Age,  by  Sex  and  Age: 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Sex  and  age 


Women,  18  years  and  over 

18  to  20  years . 

21  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 


Congressional  election 


1978 


80,181 

6,198 

8,078 

17,162 

12,548 

11,835 

10,841 

8,326 

5,194 


1974 


74,906 
6,082 
7,298 
15, 129 
11,614 
12,231 
10,259 
7,537 
4,755 


1970 


64,270 

(X) 

6,854 

12,790 

11,628 

12,047 

9,715 

6,671 

4,334 


Men,  18  years  and  over . 

18  to  20  years . 

21  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 


71,465 

5,963 

7,439 

16,210 

11,616 

11,053 

9,703 

6,404 

3,078 


66,393 

5,540 

6,800 

14,179 

10,741 

11,337 

9,133 

5,779 

2,884 


56,431 

(X) 

5,740 

11,877 

10,762 

11,087 

8,628 

5,253 

2,880 


1968  to  1978 


Presidential  election 


1976 


77,591 

6,257 

7,668 

16,237 

11,833 

12,087 

10,550 

7,913 

5,046 

68,957 

5,848 

7,180 

15,295 

10,936 

11,239 

9,418 

6,061 

2,981 


1972 


72,370 

5,731 

7,156 

13,943 

11,560 

12,180 

10,073 

7,138 

4,588 

63,833 

5,291 

6,434 

12,991 

10,679 

11,195 

8,896 

5,470 

2,878 


1968 


62,071 
(X) 
6,  155 
12,114 
11,926 
11,772 
9,348 
6,451 
4,080 

54,464 

(X) 

5,015 

11,083 

10,979 

10,860 

8,383 

5,122 

2,815 


Note:  This  table  is  to  be  used  for  direct  computation  of  the  standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages  in 

tables  10-1  and  10-2. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  Nos. 

332,  322,  293,  253,  228,  and  192. 


Table  B-9.  Number  of  Women,  by  Marital  Status,  Age,  and  Race:  1978, 1976,  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  for  1978  and  1976;  resident  population  for 


1970) 


Black 

White 

Marital  status  and 

age 

1978 

1976 

1970 

1978 

1976 

1970 

TOTAL  WOMEN 

Total ,  18  to 

44 

years  .  .  . 

5,280 

4,973 

4,173 

37,334 

35,786 

31,831 

18  and  19  years . . . 

573 

568 

457 

3,527 

3,555 

3,155 

20  to  24  years .... 

1,311 

1,227 

956 

8,521 

8,235 

7,281 

25  to  29  years .... 

1,079 

1,025 

7  60 

7,687 

7,650 

5,942 

30  to  34  years .... 

894 

797 

689 

6,881 

6,184 

5,083 

35  to  39  years .... 

755 

689 

653 

5,729 

5,240 

4,965 

40  to  44  years  .... 

667 

670 

659 

4,988 

4,922 

5,404 

WOMEN  EVER  MARRIED 

Total ,  15  to 

44 

years  .  .  . 

3,204 

3,265 

3,075 

28,690 

28,010 

25,561 

15  to  17  years .... 

13 

22 

38 

209 

204 

230 

18  and  19  years  .  .  . 

56 

73 

102 

737 

813 

744 

20  to  24  years  .... 

452 

525 

539 

4,  667 

4,850 

4,723 

25  to  29  years  .... 

705 

745 

598 

6,471 

6,620 

5,296 

1) 

>1 

30  to  34  years .... 

709 

672 

601 

6,360 

5,794 

4,745 

35  to  39  years .... 

676 

618 

589 

5,456 

4,976 

4,698 

40  to  44  years  .... 

593 

611 

608 

4,790 

4,753 

5,125 

III 

5»l 

l!  il 

NEVER-MARRIED  WOMEN 

Total ,  18  to  44 

years .  .  . 

2,089 

1,731 

1,136 

8,853 

7,979 

6,499 

1 

18  and  19  years  .  .  . 

517 

494 

355 

2,791 

2,742 

2,411 

li 

20  to  24  years .... 

860 

702 

416 

3,854 

3,385 

2,558 

l  ' 

25  to  29  years .... 

373 

280 

162 

1,216 

1,030 

646 

1 

30  to  34  years .... 

185 

125 

88 

521 

390 

338 

[ 

V  III 

35  to  39  years .... 

79 

71 

64 

273 

2  63 

267 

40  to  44  years .... 

75 

59 

51 

198 

169 

279 

Note;  This  table  is  to  be  used  for  direct  computation  of  the  standard  errors  of  estimated  rates  in 
table  12-7. 


Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P  20,  No. 
308;  and  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Table  B-10.  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population  16  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Age,  Race,  and  Sex:  Annual  Averages 
for  1978  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Race  and  age 


Black  and  other  races,  16  years  and  over. 

16  to  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 

White,  16  years  and  over . 

16  to  19  years . 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 


1978 

1970 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

10,646 

8,714 

8,110 

6,773 

1,304 

1,219 

1,029 

963 

1,520 

1,235 

1,089 

868 

2,391 

1,885 

1,574 

1,305 

1,677 

1,310 

1,426 

1,129 

1,431 

1,219 

1,246 

1,054 

1,081 

915 

889 

769 

1,244 

930 

855 

685 

73,118 

66,462 

64 , 624 

57,488 

6,973 

6,952 

6,341 

6,178 

8,521 

8,138 

7,364 

5,982 

14,594 

14, 142 

11.095 

10,429 

10,726 

10,169 

10,252 

9,676 

10,450 

9,868 

10,760 

10,000 

9,704 

8,731 

8,760 

7,819 

12,150 

8,463 

10.052 

7,405 

Note:  This  table  is  to  be  used  for  direct  computation  of  the  standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages  in 

table  12-12. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Training  Administration,  and  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Human  Development,  1978  Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the  President; 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  26,  No.  1. 
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Table  B-U.  All  Women  and  Women  of  Spanish  Origin,  by  Type  of  Spanish  Origin  and  Age:  1978 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Noninstitutional  population  25  years  and  over  excluding  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 


living  in  barracks) 


Women  of  Spanish  origin 

Women 

not  of 

Age 

All 

Puerto 

Other 

Spanish 

women 

Total 

Mexican 

Rican 

Spanish 1 

origin2 

Total  women,  25  years  and 

over . 

65,097 

2,833 

1,530 

455 

847 

62,264 

25  to  29  years . 

8,953 

553 

332 

83 

138 

8,400 

30  to  34  years . 

7,904 

463 

246 

102 

115 

7,441 

35  to  44  years . 

12,285 

682 

356 

122 

204 

11,603 

45  to  64  years . 

22,657 

850 

454 

119 

277 

21,807 

65  years  and  over . 

13,298 

286 

142 

29 

114 

13,012 

includes  Cuban,  Central  or  South  American,  and  other  Spanish  origin. 
2 Includes  women  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  report  on  origin. 


Note:  This  table  is  to  be  used  for  direct  computation  of  the  standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages  in 

table  14-5. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No. 

339;  and  unpublished  1978  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Appendix  C 

Source  and 
Reliability  of 
the  Estimates 


SOURCE  OF  DATA 

Most  of  the  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on  data  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  collected  in  the  Current  Population 
Survey  (CPS)  and  the  decennial  censuses  of  population. 
Other  data  were  provided  by  various  Federal  agencies 
including  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  and  Department  of  Justice.  The  source  of  data  in 
each  table  can  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  that  table.  Brief 
descriptions  of  the  sources  and  procedures  by  which  data 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  were  obtained  are  presented 
below.  Sources  and  procedures  for  the  data  provided  by 
other  agencies  can  be  obtained  from  the  individual  publi¬ 
cations  referenced  in  the  report. 

Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  The  CPS  data  were 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Both  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  sponsor  the 
survey.  The  monthly  CPS  deals  mainly  with  labor  force  data 
for  the  civilian  noninstitutional  population.  Questions 
relating  to  labor  force  participation  are  asked  every  month 
about  each  member  14  years  old  and  over  in  each  sample 
household.  In  addition,  supplementary  questions  are  asked  in 
most  months  about  various  population  characteristics. 

Description  of  the  Current  Population  Survey 


The  present  CPS  sample  was  initially  selected  from  the 
1970  census  file  and  is  updated  continuously  to  reflect  new 
construction  where  possible  (see  section,  "Nonsampling 
Variability,"  below).  The  monthly  CPS  sample  is  spread  over 
461  areas  with  coverage  in  each  of  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  supplementary  sample  of  housing 
units  in  24  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
incorporated  with  the  monthly  CPS  sample  to  produce  the 
1977  and  1978  data.  The  expanded  CPS  sample  is  located  in 
614  areas  comprising  1,113  counties,  independent  cities,  and 
divisions  in  the  Nation.  The  614  sample  areas  used  include 
461  areas  from  the  monthly  CPS  and  153  supplementary 
areas. 

The  table  below  provides  a  description  of  some  aspects 
of  the  CPS  sample  designs  in  use  during  the  reference  data 
collection  periods. 

The  estimation  procedure  used  for  the  monthly  CPS  data 
involves  the  inflation  of  weighted  sample  results  to  independ¬ 
ent  estimates  of  the  civilian  noninstitutional  population  of 
the  United  States  by  age,  race,  and  sex.  These  independent 
estimates  were  based  on  statistics  from  decennial  censuses; 
statistics  on  births,  deaths,  immigration,  and  emigration;  and 
statistics  on  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Decennial  Census  of  Population.  Decennial  census  data  in 
this  report  are  based  on  complete  counts  or  on  the  samples 


Time  period 

Number  of 
sample 

areas 

Households  eligible 

Intervi ewed 

Not 

interviewed 

Housing  units 
visited,  not 
eligible1 

August  1972  to  present. . 

461 

45,000 

2,000 

8,000 

Supplemental  sample . 

153 

8,500 

500 

1,500 

August  1971  to  July  1972 . 

449 

45,000 

2,000 

8,000 

January  1967  to  July  1971 . . 

449 

48,000 

2,000 

8,000 

These  are  households  which  were  visited  but  were  found  to  be  vacant  or  otherwise  not  eligible 
for  interview. 
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associated  with  the  census.  Descriptions  of  samples  from  the 
census  are  found  in  the  appropriate  census  publications. 

Health  Interview  Survey  (HIS).  The  HIS  data  were  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  acting  as  collection  agents  for 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  HIS  utilizes  a  questionnaire 
which  obtains  information  on  personal  and  demographic 
characteristics,  illnesses,  injuries,  impairments,  chronic  con¬ 
ditions,  and  other  health  topics.  The  population  covered  by 
the  sample  for  the  HIS  is  the  civilian  noninstitutional 
population  of  the  United  States  living  at  the  time  of  the 
interview.  The  sample  does  not  include  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  U.S.  nationals  living  in  foreign  countries.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  estimates  shown  do  not 
represent  a  complete  measure  of  any  given  topic  during  the 
specified  calendar  period  since  data  are  not  collected  in  the 
interview  for  persons  who  died  during  the  reference  period. 
For  many  types  of  statistics  collected  in  the  survey,  the 
reference  period  covers  the  2  weeks  prior  to  the  interview 
week. 

The  HIS  sample  consists  of  approximately  8,000  segments 
containing  57,000  assigned  households,  of  which  11,000 
were  vacant,  demolished,  or  occupied  by  persons  not  in  the 
scope  of  the  survey.  The  46,000  eligible  occupied  households 
yield  a  probability  sample  of  about  134,000  persons  in 
44,000  interviewed  households  in  a  year. 

Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS).  The  AHS  data  were  collected 
in  October  through  December  1976  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  acting  as  collection  agents  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  sample  for  this  survey 
was  spread  over  the  same  461  PSU’s  used  for  CPS. 
Approximately  72,600  sample  housing  units  (both  occupied 
and  vacant)  were  eligible  for  interview.  Of  this  number, 
3,700  interviews  were  not  obtained  because,  for  occupied 
housing  units,  the  occupants  were  not  found  at  home  after 
repeated  calls  or  were  unavailable  for  some  other  reason,  or, 
for  vacant  housing  units,  no  informed  respondent  could  be 
found  after  repeated  visits.  In  addition  to  the  72,600,  there 
were  also  7,300  sample  units  which  were  visited  but  found 
not  to  produce  information  relevant  to  the  1976  housing 
inventory.  The  AHS  estimation  procedure  was  similar  to  the 
one  used  for  CPS,  except  that  independent  estimates  of 
housing  units  were  employed  for  AHS. 

National  Crime  Survey  (NCS).  The  NCS  data  were  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Approximately  73,000  housing  units  were  designated  for  the 
sample.  Interviews  were  obtained  at  6-month  intervals  from 
the  occupants  of  about  60,000  units.  A  majority  of  the 
remaining  1 3,000  units  were  found  to  be  vacant,  demolished, 
converted  to  nonresidential  use  or  were  otherwise  ineligible 


for  the  survey.  However,  approximately  2,600  of  the  13,000 
units  were  occupied  by  householders  who,  although  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  survey,  were  not  interviewed  because 
they  could  not  be  reached  after  repeated  visits,  declined  to 
be  interviewed,  were  temporarily  absent,  or  were  otherwise 
not  available  for  interview.  Thus,  the  occupants  of  about  96 
percent  of  all  eligible  housing  units,  or  some  137,000 
persons,  participated  in  the  survey. 

Vital  Statistics  Data.  Data  on  mortality  rates  are  published 
by  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  National  Center  of 
Health  Statistics,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Data  on  number  of  deaths  (numerators  of  death 
rates)  are  gathered  from  the  offices  of  vital  statistics  of  State 
governments,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  denominators  of  death  rates  are  decennial 
census  figures  by  age,  sex,  and  race,  with  adjustments. 

RELIABILITY  OF  CPS  ESTIMATES 

Since  the  CPS  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on  a  sample, 
they  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  figures  that  would  have 
been  obtained  if  a  complete  census  had  been  taken  using  the 
same  questionnaire,  instructions,  and  enumerators.  There  are 
two  types  of  errors  possible  in  an  estimate  based  on  a  sample 
survey— sampling  and  nonsampling.  The  standard  errors 
provided  for  this  report  primarily  indicate  the  magnitude  of 
the  sampling  error.  They  also  partially  measure  the  effect  of 
some  nonsampling  errors  in  response  and  enumeration  but 
do  not  measure  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  The  full 
extent  of  the  nonsampling  error  is  unknown.  Consequently, 
particular  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of 
figures  based  on  a  relatively  small  number  of  cases  or  on 
small  differences  between  estimates. 

Nonsampling  variability.  As  in  any  survey  work,  the  results 
are  subject  to  errors  of  response  and  nonreporting  in  addition 
to  sampling  variability.  Nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed 
to  many  sources,  e.g.,  inability  to  obtain  information  about 
all  cases  in  the  sample,  definitional  difficulties,  differences  in 
the  interpretation  of  questions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
provide  correct  information  on  the  part  of  respondents, 
inability  to  recall  information,  errors  made  in  collection  such 
as  in  recording  or  coding  the  data,  errors  made  in  processing 
the  data,  errors  made  in  estimating  values  for  missing  data, 
and  failure  to  represent  all  units  within  the  sample  (under¬ 
coverage). 

Undercoverage  in  the  CPS  results  from  missed  housing 
units  and  missed  persons  within  sample  households.  Overall 
undercoverage,  as  compared  to  the  level  of  the  decennial 
census,  is  about  5  percent.  It  is  known  that  CPS  under¬ 
coverage  varies  with  age,  sex,  and  race.  Generally,  under¬ 
coverage  is  larger  for  males  than  for  females  and  larger  for 
Blacks  and  other  races  than  for  Whites. 
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Ratio  estimation  to  independent  age-sex-race  population 
ontrols,  as  described  previously,  partially  corrects  for  the 
lias  due  to  survey  undercoverage.  However,  biases  exist  in 
he  estimates  to  the  extent  that  missed  persons  in  missed 
louseholds  or  missed  persons  in  interviewed  households  have 
lifferent  characteristics  than  interviewed  persons  in  the  same 
ge-sex-race  group.  Further,  the  independent  population 
ontrols  used  have  not  been  adjusted  for  undercoverage  in 
he  1970  census,  which  was  estimated  at  2.5  percent  of  the 
opulation  with  similar  undercoverage  differentials  by  age, 
2X,  and  race  as  are  observed  in  CPS. 

The  approximate  magnitude  of  two  sources  of  under¬ 
overage  of  housing  units  is  known.  Of  the  83,000,000 
ousing  units  in  the  United  States,  about  600,000  new 
onstruction  housing  units  other  than  mobile  homes  are  not 
^presented  in  the  CPS  sample  because  they  were  assigned 
uilding  permits  prior  to  January  1970,  but  construction  was 
ot  completed  by  the  time  of  the  census  (i.e.,  April  1970). 
lonventional  new  construction  for  which  building  permits 
/ere  issued  after  1969  is  represented.  About  290,000 
ccupied  mobile  homes  are  not  represented  in  CPS;  these 
nits  were  either  missed  in  the  census  or  have  been  built  or 
ccupied  since  the  census.  These  estimates  of  missed  units 
re  relevant  to  the  present  sample  only  and  not  to  earlier 
ssigns  where  the  extent  of  undercoverage  was  generally  less, 
he  extent  of  other  sources  of  undercoverage  of  housing 
nits  is  unknown  but  believed  to  be  small. 

ampling  variability.  The  standard  errors  given  in  the 
allowing  tables  are  primarily  measures  of  sampling  vari- 
bility,  that  is,  of  the  variation  that  occurred  by  chance 
ecause  a  sample  rather  than  the  entire  population  was 
jrveyed.  The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard 
rror  enable  one  to  construct  confidence  intervals,  ranges 
Tat  would  include  the  average  results  of  all  possible  samples 
'ith  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
smples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  essen- 
ally  the  same  general  conditions  and  using  the  same  sample 
esign,  and  an  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error  were 
alculated  from  each  sample,  then: 

.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

•  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

•  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 


The  average  estimate  derived  from  all  possible  samples  is 
or  is  not  contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval. 
However,  for  a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  a 
specified  confidence  that  the  average  estimate  derived  from 
all  possible  samples  is  included  in  the  confidence  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  are 
significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase  “some  evidence”)  have  a 
level  of  significance  between  1.6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

Note  when  using  small  estimates.  Summary  measures  such  as 
medians,  rates,  and  percent  distributions  are  shown  in  the 
report  only  when  the  base  is  75,000  or  greater.  Because  of 
the  large  standard  errors  involved,  there  is  little  chance  that 
summary  measures  would  reveal  useful  information  when 
computed  on  a  smaller  base.  Estimated  numbers  are  shown, 
however,  even  though  the  relative  standard  errors  of  these 
numbers  are  larger  than  those  for  corresponding  percentages. 
These  smaller  estimates  are  provided  primarily  to  permit  such 
combinations  of  the  categories  to  serve  each  data  user's 
needs. 

Comparability  with  other  data.  Data  obtained  from  the  CPS 
and  other  governmental  sources  are  not  entirely  comparable. 
This  is  due  in  large  part  to  differences  in  interviewer  training 
and  experience  and  in  differing  survey  processes.  This  is  an 
additional  component  of  error  not  reflected  in  the  standard 
error  tables.  Therefore,  caution  should  be  used  in  comparing 
results  between  these  different  sources. 

Caution  should  also  be  used  in  comparing  CPS  estimates 
from  1977  and  1978,  when  the  expanded  sample  was  used, 
to  those  from  1976  and  earlier  years.  Some  relatively  large 
differences  in  estimates  of  population  in  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitan  areas  have  been  observed  between  the  461 
and  the  614  area  samples.  These  differences  also  have 
relatively  large  variances  and  thus  do  not  provide  reliable 
measures  of  actual  changes  in  the  population. 

Standard  errors  based  on  survey  data.  Instructions  on  the  use 
of  and  tables  of  standard  errors  for  estimates  and  percentages 
for  characteristics  pertaining  to  the  total,  White,  or  Spanish 
population  (tables  C-1  and  C-3)  and  to  Black  and  other  races 
(tables  C-2  and  C-4)  are  presented  below.  Table  C-5  presents 
factors  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  figures  in  tables  C-1 
through  C-4  to  produce  standard  errors  for  the  various 
subject  matter  areas. 

Standard  errors  for  data  based  on  the  decennial  census. 

Sampling  errors  of  all  data  from  the  samples  of  the  1970 
Decennial  Census  shown  in  this  report  are  small  enough  to  be 
disregarded. 
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Standard  errors  for  data  based  on  vital  statistics.  Since 
sample  statistics  are  not  involved  in  the  numerator  or 
denominator  of  any  vital  rate  (mortality),  the  standard  errors 
for  such  rates  are  zero. 

Standard  error  tables  and  their  use.  In  order  to  derive 
standard  errors  that  would  be  applicable  to  a  large  number  of 
estimates  and  could  be  prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a 
number  of  approximations  were  required.  Therefore,  instead 
of  providing  an  individual  standard  error  for  each  estimate, 
generalized  sets  of  standard  errors  are  provided  for  various 
types  of  characteristics.  As  a  result,  the  sets  of  standard 
errors  provided  give  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude 
of  the  standard  error  of  an  estimate  rather  than  the  precise 
standard  error. 

Standard  errors  for  intermediate  values  not  shown  in 
tables  C-1  through  C-4  may  be  approximated  by  linear 
interpolation.  Estimated  standard  errors  for  specific  char¬ 
acteristics  cannot  be  obtained  from  these  tables  without  the 
use  of  factors  in  table  C-5.  These  factors  must  be  applied  to 
the  generalized  standard  errors  in  order  to  adjust  for  the 
combined  effect  of  sample  design  and  estimating  procedure 
on  the  value  of  the  characteristic.  For  example,  to  produce 
approximate  standard  errors  for  total  or  White  estimates  for 
poverty  persons,  multiply  the  appropriate  figures  in  table  C-1 
or  C-3  by  the  factor,  1.7.  The  factors  for  families  and 
householders  should  be  used  for  items  which  can  typically 
appear  only  once  in  a  given  household,  e.g.,  "number  of 
householders"  or  "number  of  female  householders."  Table 
C-8  shows  standard  errors  for  children  ever  born  per  1,000 
women. 

Two  parameters  are  used  (denoted  "a"  and  "b")  to 
calculate  standard  errors  for  each  type  of  characteristic;  they 
are  presented  in  tables  C-6  and  C-1.  These  parameters  were 
used  to  calculate  the  standard  errors  in  tables  C-1  through 
C-4  and  to  calculate  the  factors  in  table  C-5.  They  also  may 
be  used  to  directly  calculate  the  standard  errors  for  estimated 
numbers  and  percentages.  Direct  computation  of  the 
standard  errors  will  give  more  agcurate  results  than  the  use  of 
the  standard  error  tables.  Methods  for  direct  computation  are 
given  in  the  following  sections. 

Standard  errors  of  estimated  numbers.  The  approximate 
standard  error,  ox,  of  an  estimated  number  shown  in  this 
report  can  be  obtained  in  two  ways.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
use  of  the  formula 

ax  =  fa  d) 

where  f  is  the  appropriate  factor  from  table  C-5,  and  o  is  the 
standard  error  on  the  estimate  obtained  by  interpolation 
from  tables  C-1  and  C-2.  Alternatively,  standard  errors  may 
be  approximated  by  formula  (2),  from  which  the  standard 
errors  were  calculated  in  tables  C-1  and  C-2.  Use  of  this 


formula  will  provide  more  accurate  results  than  the  use  of 
formula  (1). 

ax  =^/&x2  +  bx  (2) 

Here  x  is  the  size  of  the  estimate  and  a  and  b  are  the 
parameters  in  tables  C-6  and  C-1  associated  with  the 
particular  type  of  characteristic. 

Standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages.  The  reliability  of 
an  estimated  percentage,  computed  using  sample  data  for 
both  numerator  and  denominator,  depends  upon  both  the 
size  of  the  percentage  and  the  size  of  the  total  upon  which 
the  percentage  is  based.  Estimated  percentages  are  relatively 
more  reliable  than  the  corresponding  estimates  of  the 
numerators  of  the  percentages,  particularly  if  the  percentages 
are  50  percent  or  more.  When  the  numerator  and  denomi¬ 
nator  of  the  percentage  are  in  different  categories,  use  the 
factor  or  parameters  indicated  by  the  numerator.  The 
approximate  standard  error,  j,  of  an  estimated  per¬ 

centage  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  the  formula 


In  this  formula,  f  is  the  appropriate  factor  from  table  C-5, 
and  o  is  the  standard  error  on  the  estimate  from  tables  C-3  or 
C-4.  Alternatively,  standard  errors  may  be  approximated  by 
the  following  formula  (4),  from  which  standard  errors  in 
tables  C-3  and  C-4  were  calculated;  direct  computation  will 
give  more  accurate  results  than  use  of  the  standard  error 
tables  and  the  factors. 

o(x.p|-s/tPn00'Pl  141 

Here  x  is  the  size  of  the  subclass  of  persons,  families, 
households,  or  householders  which  is  the  base  of  the 
percentage,  p  is  the  percentage  (0<p<  100),  and  b  is  the 
parameter  in  tables  C-6  and  ,C-7  associated  with  the 
particular  type  of  characteristic  in  the  numerator  of  the 
percentage. 

Illustration  of  the  use  of  tables  of  standard  errors.  Table  3-4 
of  this  report  shows  that  there  were  1 9,298,000  female  house¬ 
holders  with  no  spouse  present  in  1978.  Table  C-1  shows  the 
standard  error  on  an  estimate  of  this  size  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  179,000.  Applying  the  appropriate  factor  from  table 
C-5  and  using  formula  (1),  the  approximate  standard  error  is 
0.8  x  179,000=  143,000.  The  68-percent  confidence  interval 
as  shown  by  the  data  is  from  19,155,000  to  19,441,000. 
Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  derived 
from  all  possible  samples  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this 
way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible 
samples.  Similarly,  we  could  conclude  with  95-percent 
confidence  that  the  average  estimate  derived  from  all  possible 
samples  lies  within  the  interval  from  19,012,000  to 
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19,584,000,  i.e.,  19,298,000  ±  2  x  143,000.  As  an  alter¬ 
native,  using  formula  (2)  and  the  parameters  a=  -0.000010, 
b=1389  from  table  C-6  gives  an  estimate  of  the  standard 
error  to  be  approximately  152,000. 

Table  3-4  also  shows  that  of  these  19,298,000  female 
householders  with  no  spouse  present,  8,037,000  or  41.6 
percent  were  female  householders  with  families.  Table  C-6 
shows  the  b  parameter  for  marital  status,  household,  and 
family  characteristics  for  total  or  White  families  or  house¬ 
holders  is  1389;  using  formula  (4)  the  standard  error,  o  on 
an  estimate  of  41.6  percent  is 

\  -  (41. 6)(100-41. 6)  =  0.4  percent 

\  19,298,000 

Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  is  from 
41.2  to  42.0  percent.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the 
average  estimate  derived  from  all  possible  samples  lies  within 
a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly 
68  percent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  we  could 
conclude  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the  average  esti¬ 
mate  derived  from  all  possible  samples  lies  within  the  interval 
from  40.8  to  42.4  percent,  i.e.,  41.6  ±  (2  x  0.4)  percent.  As 
an  alternative,  tables  C-3  and  C-5  and  formula  (3)  can  be 
used  to  compute  an  estimated  standard  error  of 
0.8  x  0.5  =  0.4  percent  on  the  estimate  of  41 .6  percent. 

Standard  error  of  a  difference.  For  a  difference  between  two 
sample  estimates,  the  standard  error  is  approximately  equal 
to 

°<x-v)  *  ^  (51 

where  ox  and  ay  are  the  standard  errors  of  the  estimates  x 
and  y;  the  estimates  can  be  of  numbers,  percents,  ratios,  etc. 
This  will  represent  the  actual  standard  error  quite  accurately 
for  the  difference  between  two  estimates  of  the  same 
characteristic  in  two  different  areas,  or  for  the  difference 
between  separate  and  uncorrelated  characteristics  in  the  same 
area.  If,  however,  there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between 
the  two  characteristics,  the  formula  will  overestimate  the 
true  standard  error. 

Illustration  of  the  computation  of  the  standard  error  of  a 
difference.  Table  3-4  of  this  report  also  shows  that  in  1975, 
42.5  percent  of  the  female  householders  with  no  spouse 
present  were  householders  with  families.  Thus  the  apparent 
difference  between  the  percent  of  female  householders  with 
families  and  no  spouse  present  in  1978  and  1975  is  0.9 
percent.  Using  formula  (4)  with  the  base  of  16,772,000  and 
the  b  parameter  from  table  C-6,  the  standard  error,  o  ,  on 
42.5  percent  is  0.4  percent.  Therefore,  using  formula  (b{,  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimated  difference  of  0.9  percent  is 
about 

^(0.4)2  +  ( 0.4) 2  =  0.6  percent 


This  means  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  around  the 
difference  is  from  0.3  to  1.5  percent.  Therefore,  a  conclusion 
that  the  average  difference  derived  from  all  possible  samples 
lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for 
roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  we 
could  conclude  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the  average 
difference  derived  from  all  possible  samples  lies  within  the 
interval  from  -0.3  to  2.1  percent,  i.e.,  0.9  ±  (2  x  0.6)  percent. 
Since  this  interval  does  not  exclude  negative  values,  we 
cannot  conclude  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the  percent 
of  female  householders,  no  spouse  present,  with  families  in 
1978  is  actually  less  than  in  1975. 

Standard  error  of  a  ratio.  Certain  mean  values  for  persons 
shown  in  the  tables  of  this  report  were  calculated  as  the  ratio 
of  two  numbers.  Standard  errors  for  these  means  may  be 
approximated  as  shown  below.  There  are  two  cases  to 
consider. 

Case  1 :  Estimates  of  rates  where  the  numerator  is  a  subclass 
of  the  denominator:  This  case  applies  to  prevalence 
rates  or  where  a  unit  of  the  numerator  occurs,  with 
few  exceptions,  only  once  in  the  year  for  any  one 
unit  in  the  denominator.  For  example,  in  computing 
the  rate  of  diabetes  per  1,000  population,  the 
numerator  consisting  of  persons  with  the  disease  is  a 
subclass  of  the  denominator,  which  includes  all 
persons  in  the  population.  Such  rates,  if  converted 
to  rates  per  1 00,  may  be  treated  as  though  they  were 
percentages.  The  standard  error  can  be  obtained  by 
using  the  appropriate  parameters  from  table  C-7  and 
using  formula  (4). 

Case  2:  Estimates  of  rates  where  the  numerator  is  not  a 
subclass  of  the  denominator:  This  case  applies  where 
a  unit  of  the  numerator  often  occurs  more  than  once 
for  any  one  unit  in  the  denominator.  For  example, 
in  the  computation  of  the  incidence  rates  for  acute 
conditions  per  100  persons,  it  is  possible  that  a 
person  in  the  denominator  could  have  sustained 
more  than  one  acute  condition  included  in  the 
numerator.  The  approximate  standard  errors  for 
rates  of  this  kind  may  be  computed  as  follows: 

(a)  Where  the  denominator  is  the  total  U.S.  popu¬ 
lation  or  includes  all  persons  in  one  or  more  of 
the  age-sex-race  groups  of  the  total  population; 
the  standard  error  is  approximated  by  the 
following  formula: 


o 


The  standard  error,  o  can  be  obtained  by  using 
the  appropriate  parameters  from  table  C-7  and 
using  formula  (2). 
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(b)  In  other  cases  the  standard  error  of  the  ratio  can 
be  approximated  by  the  following  formula: 


The  standard  errors,  oy  and  ox,  can  be  obtained 
by  using  the  appropriate  parameters  from  table 
C-7  and  usihg  formula  (2).  This  formula  will 
overestimate  the  true  standard  error  if  there  is  a 
high  positive  correlation  between  x  and  y. 

Standard  error  of  a  median.  This  section  is  provided  to 
enable  the  user  to  calculate  standard  errors  for  estimated 
medians  when  distributions  are  available.  It  was  impossible  to 
publish  all  frequency  distributions  for  all  income  medians  in 
order  to  calculate  standard  errors  due  to  lack  of  space. 
Distributions,  however,  can  be  obtained  upon  request. 

The  sampling  variability  of  an  estimated  median  depends 
upon  the  form  of  the  distribution  as  well  as  the  size  of  its 
base.  An  approximate  method  for  measuring  the  reliability  of 
a  median  is  to  determine  an  interval  about  the  estimated 
median,  such  that  there  is  a  stated  degree  of  confidence  that 
the  median  based  on  a  complete  census  lies  within  the 
interval.  The  following  procedure  may  be  used  to  estimate 
the  68-percent  confidence  limits  of  a  median  based  on 
sample  data. 

1.  Determine,  using  the  standard  error  tables  and  factors  or 
formula  (4),  the  standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50 
percent  from  the  distribution; 

2.  Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  (1); 


3.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  (2). 

A  95-percent  confidence  interval  may  be  determined  by 
finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
minus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  (1). 

Illustration  of  the  computation  of  a  confidence  interval  for  a 
median.  Table  14-1  of  this  report  shows  that  the  median  age 
in  1978  of  all  women  of  Spanish  origin  was  22.8  years.  Table 
14-1  also  indicates  that  the  base  of  the  distribution  from 
which  this  median  was  determined  is  6,196,000  women. 

1.  Using  formula  (4)  with  b  =  4432,  the  standard  error  of  50 
percent  on  a  base  of  6,196,000  is  about  1.3  percent. 

2.  To  obtain  a  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  an 
estimated  median,  add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent 
twice  the  standard  error  found  in  step  (1).  This  yields 
percent  limits  of  47.4  and  52.6. 

3.  From  table  14-1,  44.4  percent  were  under  20  years  of  age 
and  9.9  percent  were  between  20  and  24  years  of  age.  By 
linear  interpolation,  the  lower  limit  on  the  estimate  is 
found  to  be  about 

(47  4 . 44  4\ 

_ 99 - )  =  215 

Similarly,  the  upper  limit  may  be  found  by  linear 
interpolation  to  be  about 

/ 52.6  -  44. 4\  .  .  . 

20.0  +  (24.0  -  20.0)  ( - — - 1  =  24.1 

Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  ranges  from  21.5 
to  24.1  years. 
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Table  C-l.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Numbers:  Total,  White,  or  Spanish-Origin  Population 


(68  chances  out  of  100.  Numbers  in  thousands) 


Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

25 . 

7 

2,500 

10 

5  000 

/  I 

100 . . . 

14 

10  000 

IUU 

250 . 

23 

25  000 

I  JO 

500 . 

32 

50  0001 

zU4 

251 

1,000 . 

45 

For  estimates  larger  than  50,000,000,  multiply  the  estimate  by  0.005  to  get  the  standard  error 


Note:  Fbr  a  particular  characteristic,  see  table  C-5  for  the  appropriate  factor  to  apply  to  the 

above  standard  errors. 


Table  C-2.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Numbers:  Black-and-Other-Races  Population 

(68  chances  out  of  100.  Numbers  in  thousands) 


Size  of  estimate 


Standard  error 


Size  of  estimate 


Standard  error 


15., 
>0. . 
LOO. 
’50. 
>00. 


8 

1,000 . 

12 

2,500 . . 

17 

5,000 . 

26 

10, 000 1 . 

37 

51 

76 

96 

97 


1  For  estimates  larger  than  10,000,000,  multiply  the  estimate  by  0.01  to  get  the  standard  error. 

.bovetstand^^daerro^?Ular  CharaCteriStic ’  See  table  *»r  the  appropriate  factor  to  apply  to  the 


Table  C-3.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Percentages:  Total,  White,  or  Spanish-Origin  Population 

(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Base  of  estimated  percentage 
( thousands ) 

Estimated  percentage 

2  or  98 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

2.3 
2.0 

1.3 

3.6 

3.1 

2.0 

5.0 

4.3 

2.7 

7.2 

6.2 
3.9 
2.8 
2.0 

8.3 

7.2 

4.5 

0.9 

1.4 

1.9 

3 . 2 

i  000  . 

0.6 

1.0 

1.4 

2.3 

9  ^00  . 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

■;  000  . 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1  #  u 

10  000  . 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0 . 6 

0 . 7 

9^  000  . 

0.13 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0 .5 

50  non  ,  , , , . 

0.09 

0.14 

0.2 

0.3 

0 . 3 

100,000 . 

0.06 

0.10 

0.14 

0.2 

0 . 2 

Note:  For  a  particular  characteristic,  see 

above  standard  errors. 


table  C-5  for  the  appropriate  factor  to  apply  to  the 


Table  C-4.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Percentages:  Black-and-Other-Races  Population 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


uaco  r»f  ti  mat  ed  Dercentaee 

Estimated  percentage 

( thousands ) 

2  or  98 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

2.7 

4.2 

5.8 

8.4 

9.6 

2.3 

3.6 

5.0 

7.2 

o .  4 

1.5 

2.3 

3.2 

4.6 

}  .  J 

1.0 

1.6 

2.2 

3.2 

J.  / 

1  000  . 

0.7 

1.2 

1 . 6 

2.3 

1.4 
1.0 
0.7 
0.5 

l  •  o 

9  <,fin  . 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1  •  / 

S  000  . 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

1 .  1 

10  000  . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

U  .  O 

25 , 000 . 

0.15 

0.2 

0.3 

U  .  j 

Note:  tt>r  a  particular  characteristic,  see  table  C-5  for  the  appropriate  factor  to  apply  to  the 


above  standard  errors. 


Table  C-5.  FactorsTo  Be  Applied  to  Tables  C-l  Through  C-4  to  Estimate  Standard 
Errors  of  Specific  Characteristics 


Type  of  characteristic 


Factor 


CRIME 


Personal  victimization: 

All  races  and  Spanish  origin. . . 
Sentenced  prisoners  in  State  and 

Federal  institutions . 

Statistics  from  Uniform  Crime 
Report . 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT,  SCHOOL  ENROLL¬ 
MENT,  MAJOR  FIELD  OF  STUDY 


Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races. 
Spanish  origin . 


EMPLOYMENT,  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION, 
WORK  EXPERIENCE,  OCCUPATION,  AND 
INDUSTRY 

Annual  Average 

Male  (16+  or  20+): 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Female  (16+  or  20+) : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Teenage  (16-19)  male  or  female: 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Monthly  Level 

Male  (16+  or  20  + ) : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Spanish  origin . 

Female  (16+  or  20+) : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Spanish  origin . 

FERTILITY 

Number  of  women:  All  races . 

Lifetime  birth  expectations:  All  races 

HOUS ING 

All  housing  unit  characteristics  other 
than  for  mobile  homes  and  units 
lacking  plumbing . 


Housing  units  that  are  mobile  homes  or 
are  lacking  plumbing . 


INCOME 
Persons : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races.. 

Spanish  origin . 

Families  or  householders: 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races.. 
Spanish  origin . 


0.9 

0.0 

0.0 


1.0 

1.0 

1.1 


0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 


0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 


0.9 

1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 

0.7 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 


Type  of  characteristic 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  NURSERY  SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT 


All  races. 


MARITAL  STATUS,  HOUSEHOLD,  AND  FAMILY 
Persons : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Spanish  origin . 

Families  or  householders: 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Spanish  origin . 


METROPOLITAN-NONMETROPOLITAN  RESIDENCE 
Persons : 

Total  or  White . 

Spanish  origin . 

Families  or  householders: 

Spanish  origin . 


MOVERS 

Marital  status: 

All  races . 

Movers  within  same  county,  different 
county,  different  State: 

Total  or  White . 


POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 


Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races. 
Spanish  origin . 


POVERTY 
Persons : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races.. 

Spanish  origin . 

Families  or  householders: 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races.. 
Spanish  origin . 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Annual  Average 

Both  sexes,  male  or  female: 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races.... 


Monthly  Level 

Both  sexes,  male  or  female 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races. . . . 
Spanish  origin . 

VOTING 

Total  or  United  States: 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races. . . . 
Region  or  residence: 

All  races . 


Factor 


0.9 


1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 


1.0 

2.1 

1.2 


0.9 


1.5 


0.0 

0.0 

1.5 


1.7 

1.4 

2.1 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 


0.4 

0.4 


1.0 
0.  9 
0.7 


1.1 

1.1 


1.7 


Table  C-6.  Parameters  To  Be  Used  to  Calculate  Standard  Errors  ot  Specific  Characteristics 


Type  of  characteristic 


Parameters 


CRIME 

Personal  victimization: 

All  races  and  Spanish  origin . 

Sentenced  prisoners  in  State  and 

Federal  institutions . 

Statistics  from  Uniform  Crime 
Report . 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT,  SCHOOL  ENROLL¬ 
MENT,  MAJOR  FIELD  OF  STUDY 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Spanish  origin . 

EMPLOYMENT,  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION, 

WORK  EXPERIENCE,  OCCUPATION,  AND 
INDUSTRY 

Annual  Average 

Male  (16+  or  20+) : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Female  (16+  or  20+) : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Teenage  (16-19)  male  or  female. 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Monthly  Level 

Male  (16+  or  20+) : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Spanish  origin . 

Female  (16+  or  20+) : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Spanish  origin . 

FERTILITY 

Number  of  women:  All  races . 

Lifetime  birth  expectations:  All  races.. 

HOUSING 

All  housing  unit  characteristics  other 
than  for  mobile  homes  and  units  lacking 

plumbing . 

Housing  units  that  are  mobile  homes  or 
are  lacking  plumbing . 


INCOME 
Persons : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races... 

Spanish  origin . 

Families  or  householders: 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races.., 
Spanish  origin . 


-0.000104 

0.0 

0.0 


-0.000016 

-0.000186 

-0.000015 


Type  of  characteristic 


1821 

0.0 

0.0 


2064 

2792 

2285 


-0.000011 

755 

-0.000093 

755 

-0.000008 

663 

-0.000065 

663 

-0.000043 

603 

-0.000288 

603 

-0.000025 

1798 

-0.000221 

1798 

-0.000027 

1863 

-0.000019 

1541 

-0.000152 

1541 

-0.000018 

1381 

-0.000064 

1698 

-0.000006 

3096 

-0.000019 

1517 

-0.000027 

2196 

-0.000007 

-0.000052 

-0.000011 

-0.000008 

-0.000064 

-0.000014 


Both  sexes,  male  or  female: 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races.... 


Monthly  Level 

Both  sexes,  male  or  female: 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races.... 
Spanish  origin . 


1533 

1385 

2229 

1063 

922 

1422 


Parameters 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  NURSERY  SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT 

All  races . ; . 

MARITAL  STATUS,  HOUSEHOLD,  AND  FAMILY 
Persons : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Spanish  origin . 

Families  or  householders: 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Spanish  origin . 

METROPOL I TAN-NONMETROPOL ITAN  RES IDENCE 

Persons : 

Total  or  White . 

Spanish  origin . 

Families  or  householders: 

Spanish  origin . 

MOVERS 

Marital  status: 

All  races . 

Movers  within  same  county,  different 
county,  different  State: 

Total  or  White . 

POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Spanish  origin . 

POVERTY 
Persons : 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Spanish  origin . 

Families  or  householders: 

Total  or  White . 

Black  and  other  races . 

Spanish  origin . 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
Annual  Average 


VOTING 

Total  or  United  States: 

Total  or  W'hite . 

Black  and  other  races 
Region  or  residence: 

All  races . 


a 

b 

-0.000126 

1738 

-0.000017 

3500 

-0.000210 

5020 

-0.000026 

4432 

-0.000010 

1389 

-0.000087 

1255 

-0.000020 

1422 

-0.000010 

2212 

-0.000044 

8917 

-0.000039 

2844 

-0.000026 

1826 

-0.000021 

4541 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

-0.000026 

4432 

-0.000030 

6134 

-0.000209 

5539 

-0.000044 

8917 

-0.000008 

1063 

-0.000064 

922 

-0.000020 

1422 

-0.000003 

394 

-0.000028 

453 

-0.000015 

1971 

-0.000139 

2265 

-0.000008 

1106 

-0.000021 

2518 

-0. 00028c 

3686 

-0.00005: 

6242 

169 


Table  C-7.  Parameters  To  Be  Used  to  Calculate  Standard  Errors  of  Health  Statistics 


rype  of  characteristic 


Parameters 


a 

0  .000063 

82321 

0.000004 

3021 

-0.000103 

71383 

0.000181 

54253 

0.000085 

482754 

0.000040 

303506 

(X) 

3258 

rime  interval  since  last  physician  and  dental  visit 

Persons  who  made  visits . . . . 

Incidence  of  acute  conditions- 
1970 . 

1977 . 

)ays  of  restricted  activity  or  bed  disability . 

fork  loss  days . 

.imitation  of  activity . 

(X)  Not  applicable. 


Note:  Because  of  lack  of  space,  standard  errors  for  these 
eport;  they  may  be  obtained  from  the  individual  publications 
ppropriate  tables  of  this  report. 


characteristics  are  not  provided  in 
referenced  at  the  bottom  of  the 


this 


Table  C-8.  Standard  Errors  of  Children  Ever  Born  Per  1,000  Women 


68  chances  out  of  100) 


umber  of  women 

Children 

ever  born  per  1,000  women 

( thousands ) 

500 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

2,500 

3,000 

3,500 

4,000 

5 . 

Q6 

166 

367 

318 

198 

140 

114 

99 

70 

44 

31 

26 

23 

20 

19 

17 

15 

434 

500 

00 . 

ft  9 

103 

1  /,  9 

Z3  3 

300 

567 

50. . . . . . . . . 

S 1 

Q  1 

ZU  Z 

260 

376 

433 

491 

00 ..... _ _ 

66 

izy 

164 

234 

166 

274 

315 

50 . . . ..... 

10 

6/. 

9  Z 

116 

194 

222 

,000 . .  . 

?6 

/.  7 

/4 

95 

135 

117 

158 

181 

,000 _ .... _ 

18 

11 

g 

11 

64 

o2 

137 

158 

,000 . . 

90 

43 

5o 

83 

97 

112 

0,000 . 

1  6 

Zy 

37 

52 

61 

70 

5,000 . . . 

7 

1  9 

ZU 

26 

38 

44 

50 

0,000 . . 

6 

1  I 

io 

21 

29 

35 

41 

5,000 . 

Q 

13 

19 

16 

27 

31 

35 

0,000 . 

s 

o 

1 Z 

24 

28 

32 

5,000 . 

A 

.  Q 

I Z 

15 

14 

22 

25 

29 

3,000 . . . 

7 

1 1 

20 

23 

27 

9 

12 

17 

20 

22 
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Preface 


'his  is  another  in  a  series  of  analytical  studies  undertaken  by  demographers 
he  Bureau  of  the  Census.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  these  occasional 
[ications  is  that  they  include  broad  speculative  analysis  and  illustrative 
atheses  by  the  authors  as  an  aid  in  understanding  the  statistics  and  assessing 
r  potential  impact  on  public  policy.  The  usual  scope  of  these  studies  is 
>ably  broader  than  that  of  annual  census  reports  on  population  subjects  but 
complete  than  book-length  monographs. 

•revious  publications  in  the  analytical  series  include:  Some  Recent  Changes 
l, merican  Families,  by  Paul  C.  Glick  (1975);  The  Geographical  Mobility  of 
means:  An  International  Comparison,  by  Larry  H.  Long  and  Celia  G. 
rtlein  (1976);  Marrying,  Divorcing,  and  Living  Together  in  the  U.S.  Today, 
Paul  C.  Glick  and  Arthur  J.  Norton  (1977,  published  by  the  Population 
erence  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.);  Racial  Succession  in  Individual  Housing 
ts,  by  Larry  H.  Long  and  Daphne  Spain  (1978);  Interregional  Migration  of 
Poor:  Some  Recent  Changes,  by  Larry  H.  Long  (1978);  The  Future  of  the 
erican  Family  by  Paul  C.  Glick  (1979);  Prospective  Trends  in  the  Size  and 
icture  of  the  Elderly  Population,  Impact  of  Mortality  Trends,  and  Some 
\ lications ,  by  Jacob  S.  Siegel,  (1979);  and  Reasons  for  Interstate  Migration: 
s,  Retirement,  Climate,  and  Other  Influences,  by  Larry  H.  Long  and 
itin  A.  Hansen  (1979).  Additional  studies  are  in  preparation. 

rhe  authors  are  currently  members  of  the  Center  for  Demographic  Studies, 
rk  on  the  study  was  initially  undertaken  in  Population  Division  and  was 
ost  entirely  supported  by  Population  Division. 

Daphne  Spain  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology  from  the  University  of 
ssachusetts.  Her  related  research  on  population  changes  in  central  cities  is 
:hcoming  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Planning  Association  and  Urban 
airs  Quarterly. 

John  Reid  received  his  doctorate  in  sociology  from  the  University  of 
icago.  Before  joining  the  Census  Bureau  staff  as  a  visiting  researcher  in  1977, 
was  at  Atlanta  University  where  he  served  as  Ware  Professor  and  Chairman 
the  Department  of  Sociology,  editor  of  Phylon,  and  Director  of  the  W.  E.  B. 
Bois  Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  American  Black.  During  his  tenure  at 
anta  University,  he  conducted  conferences  on  “The  Population  of  the 
lerican  Black”  (1974)  and  “The  Health  of  the  American  Black”  (1976).  Dr. 
id  has  published  articles  on  Black  urbanization,  urban  growth  and 
iistribution  of  the  Black  population,  and  issues  concerning  the  health  status 
American  Blacks. 

Larry  Long  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  sociology  from  the  University  of 
xas.  Since  joining  the  Census  Bureau  in  1970  he  has  written  on  a  number  of 
3ics  associated  with  urban  and  regional  population  trends. 


hi 


Housing  Successions  Among  Blacks  and  Whites 
in  Cities  and  Suburbs 

One  of  the  major  urban  trends  in  the  United  States  since  World  War  II  has 
:en  a  rise  in  the  percent  Black  in  large  cities  and  a  general  deterioration  of  the 
come  position  of  cities  relative  to  their  suburbs  (e.g.,  Schnore,  1972;  Long 
)75).  But  recently  there  have  been  indicators  that  the  potential  for  halting  or 
ren  reversing  these  trends  exists.  Numerous  examples  have  been  cited  recently 
mcerning  the  movement  of  relatively  young,  middle-class  Whites  into 
:ighborhoods  that  are  predominantly  Black  and/or  of  lower  income  status 
ian  that  of  the  inmovers  (Black  et  ah,  1977;  Bradley,  1978;  National  Urban 
aalition,  1978).  The  process  has  been  described  by  many  names,  perhaps 
ost  commonly  as  the  “back  to  the  city  movement”  (Peirce,  1977,  1978; 
amer,  1978)  and  “gentrification”  (U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  1979; 
leetwood,  1979;  Newsweek  1979).  The  suggestion  is  that  in  large  cities  an 
creased  number  of  housing  units  are  not  only  passing  from  Black  to  White 
:cupancy,  but  are  also  “filtering  up,”  reversing  the  more  traditional  pattern 
>r  housing  units  to  be  passed  to  households  of  lower  income  (Lowry,  1960). 

There  is  considerable  irony  in  that  recent  accounts  of  middle-class  Whites 
loving  back  to  (or  staying  in)  cities  come  shortly  after  stories  of  alleged 
rtensive  “White  flight,”  whereby  Whites  were  thought  to  be  leaving  cities  at 
l  increased  rate  as  a  result  of  school  desegration  decisions  and  busing  plans 
Produced  in  the  early  1970’s  (Washington  Post,  1978).  Both  “White  flight” 
ad  “back  to  the  city”  movements  could,  of  course,  be  occurring  simul- 
meously,  with  some  White  households  (presumably  those  with  children) 
eparting  cities  at  an  accelerating  rate  as  other  White  households  were  showing 
a  increasing  tendency  to  take  up  residence  in  cities.  What  is  needed  is  a  better 
ray  of  assessing  the  net  effect  of  these  movements,  and  one  way— as  reported 
l  this  study— is  to  examine  annual  housing  successions  and  identify  the 
icidence  of  Black-to-White  and  White-to-Black  housing  turnovers  in  cities  and 
iburbs. 

The  suburbs  have  received  their  share  of  publicity  as  a  result  of  reports  of 
jowing  suburbanization  of  the  Black  population.  The  number  of  Blacks  living 
a  the  suburbs  increased  by  34  percent  between  1970  and  1977,  and  the 
>ercent  Black  in  the  suburban  population  was  thereby  raised  from  4.6  percent 
n  1970  to  5.6  percent  in  1977;  this  growing  Black  presence  in  the  suburbs  in 
he  1970’s  represents  a  change  from  the  1960’s  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
978b;  Nelson,  1979).  Since  Blacks  moving  from  cities  to  suburbs  are  of  higher 
ocioeconomic  status  than  those  remaining  in  cities  (Grier  and  Grier,  1978; 
^ose,  1976;  Roof  and  Spain,  1977),  increased  Black  suburbanization  could  act 
o  increase  city -suburb  income  differences,  possibly  offsetting  to  some  extent 
he  potential  for  city-suburb  income  equalization  through  increased  back-to- 
:he-city  movement  of  middle-class  Whites. 
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These  concurrent  phenomena,  alleged  White  re-citification  along  with  Blacl 
suburbanization,  have  understandably  caused  researchers  to  question  the  futun 
redistribution  of  the  metropolitan  population  by  race  and  socioeconomic 
status  (Nelson,  1979;  Farley  et  al.,  1978).  Indeed,  the  future  composition  o 
city  and  suburban  populations  is  said  to  be  more  subject  to  change  and  les 
predictable  than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II  (von  Eckardt,  1979).  Decennia 
censuses  can  provide  periodic  readings  of  how  individual  neighborhoods  ii 
cities  and  suburbs  have  changed  over  a  10-year  period,  but  one  way  o 
supplementing  the  data  they  provide  and  at  the  same  time  monitoring  th 
processes  at  work  (rather  than  only  the  result  of  such  processes)  is  to  examin 
individual  housing  successions  and  compare  the  inmovers  directly  with  th 
households  they  replace.  Data  of  this  type  could  provide  a  dynamic  view- 
kind  of  moving  picture— of  the  changes  recorded  in  the  decennial  snapshot 
from  censuses. 

The  preceding  discussion  suggests  that  with  annual  data  on  housin 
turnovers,  one  would  expect  to  detect  a  rise  in  the  incidence  of  Black-to-Whit 
residential  successions  in  cities  and  a  rise  in  White-to-Black  successions  in  th 
suburbs.  If  “gentrification”  is  occurring,  one  would,  in  addition,  expect  to  fin 
a  rise  in  the  socioeconomic  status  of  Whites  relative  to  the  Black  householc 
they  are  replacing  in  central  cities.  Other  indicators  of  central-city  revival  migf 
include  smaller  households  and  younger  ages  among  the  Whites  who  replac 
Blacks. 

Source  of  Data 

In  order  to  create  data  on  housing  turnovers,  we  matched  the  Annu 
Housing  Surveys  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  Department  ( 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  from  1973  through  1976.  Each  of  these  foi 
surveys  was  nationwide  in  scope,  was  taken  over  a  3-month  period  in  the  fall  < 
the  year,  and  interviewed  about  60,000  households  (see  U.S.  Bureau  of  tl 
Census,  1978a).  The  survey  was  designed  to  visit  the  same  housing  units  eat 
year,  with  the  sample  being  periodically  supplemented  to  reflect  ne 
construction  and  the  loss  of  housing  units  through  conversions  and  demo 
tions.  We  linked  three  pairs  of  years  (1973-74,  1974-75,  and  1975-76)  in  ord 
to  compare  the  inmoving  household  with  the  outmoving  household  beii, 
replaced.  In  this  way,  the  data  were  limited  to  housing  units  occupied  on  ea< 
of  two  interview  dates  a  year  apart. 

A  household  was  considered  to  have  moved  out  if  no  member  of  tl 
household  interviewed  in  one  year  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  ne 
interview  a  year  later.  This  concept  of  what  constitutes  a  housing  successiot 
is  the  same  as  used  in  an  earlier  study  which  employed  overlapping  panels 
the  Current  Population  Survey  to  study  household  successions  in  1967-6, 
1968-69,  1969-70,  and  1970-71  (Long  and  Spain,  1978).  In  both  the  earli 
study  and  the  present  study,  household  successions  were  classified  according  • 
the  race  of  the  household  head,  who  was  defined  according  to  traditiorl 
practice  used  by  the  Census  Bureau  (1978a,  appendix  p.  19). 

Not  every  sequence  of  housing  successions  is  recorded  by  this  procedui, 
however.  When  renovation  is  taking  place,  a  housing  unit  initially  occupil 
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ight  not  be  occupied  while  repairs  are  being  made  and  could  be  classified  as 
vacant”  when  the  interviewer  came  for  the  next  interview.  With  interviews  a 
;ar  apart,  a  sequence  of  occupied-vacant -occupied  would  not  appear  in  the 
:ar-by-year  matches  created  for  this  and  the  earlier  study.  One  should  also 
ke  note  of  the  fact  that  in  comparing  housing  units  occupied  by  different 
mseholds  a  year  apart,  one  is  not  always  comparing  the  inmoving  household 
at  directly  replaced  the  earlier  residents;  clearly,  there  could  be  intervening 
overs  who  occupied  the  unit  between  the  two  interview  dates,  but  the 
tervening  movers  would  not  be  picked  up  in  the  data. 

The  results  should  thus  be  regarded  as  tentative.  The  matching  of  successive 
irveys  is  a  fairly  new  procedure,  and  the  purpose  is  to  attempt  to  develop  a 
;w  statistical  resource  out  of  existing  surveys.  If  successful,  the  results  would 
ffer  a  means  of  monitoring  changes  as  they  occur  and  anticipating  future 
terations  in  the  make-up  of  city  and  suburban  population  categories. 

Black-to -White  Successions  in  Central  Cities 

The  basic  results  of  the  matching  procedure  for  1973-1974,  1974-75,  and 
J75-76  are  shown  in  table  1  for  central  cities  of  standard  metropolitan 
atistical  areas  (SMSA’s)  of  the  United  States.  Central  cities,  in  this  case, 
fleet  their  1970  boundaries  and  generally  have  at  least  50,000  population. 
VISA’S  are  defined  as  of  1970.  We  also  aggregated  the  data  for  the  entire 
?73-76  period  and  these  data  are  shown  in  the  appendix  along  with  data  for 
le  1967-71  period  used  in  the  earlier  study  (Long  and  Spain,  1978). 


Table  1.  The  Incidence  of  Racial  Successions  in  Housing  Units  in 
Central  Cities  of  SMSA's;  Single  Years,  1973-76 


rpe  of  racial  succession 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

JMBER  OF  CASES . 

2,161 

2,221 

2,354 

hites  replacing  Whites . 

1,611 

1,605 

1,727 

acks  replacing  Blacks . 

280 

295 

296 

acks  replacing  Whites . 

114 

141 

104 

hites  replacing  Blacks . 

43 

56 

94 

iccessions  involving  other  races  . 

113 

124 

133 

^RCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

hites  replacing  Whites . 

74.5 

72.3 

73.4 

acks  replacing  Blacks . 

13.0 

13.3 

12.6 

acks  replacing  Whites . 

5.3 

6.3 

4.4 

hites  replacing  Blacks . 

2.0 

2.5 

4.0 

iccessions  involving  other  races . 

5.2 

5.6 

5.6 

3 
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What  appears  to  be  year-to-year  fluctuations  in  table  1  may  reflect  not  onl; 
the  sampling  variability  associated  with  the  relatively  small  number  o 
observations,  but  may  also  be  the  product  of  various  exogenous  influence 
like  annual  changes  in  the  rate  of  construction  of  new  housing  units,  the  mix  o 
new  construction  between  single-family  houses  and  apartments,  the  availabilit; 
of  mortgage  money,  and  other  factors  that  affect  year-to-year  changes  in  th 
supply  and  demand  for  new  and  formerly  occupied  housing  units  in  cities  am 
suburbs.  How  those  forces  affect  the  number  and  patterns  of  annual  housin 
successions  has  not  been  firmly  established. 

The  data  provide  some  evidence  of  a  rise  in  the  number  and  incidence  o 
Black-to-White  housing  successions  in  central  cities.  As  can  be  seen,  Black-tc 
White  housing  successions  appear  to  have  risen  in  absolute  numbers  and  fror 
2.0  percent  of  all  housing  successions  in  1973-74  to  2.5  percent  in  1974-75 
then  to  4.0  percent  in  1975-76.  The  other  types  of  housing  succession 
(especially  White-to-White,  Black-to-Black,  and  White-to-Black)  give  littl 
evidence  of  systematic  change  over  the  3-year  study  period. 

Although  there  is  limited  evidence  to  support  the  expectation  of  a  rise  i 
Black-to-White  housing  transfers  in  central  cities,  it  is  important  to  point  ou 
that  this  type  of  housing  succession  is  still  less  common  than  the  mor 
traditional  White-to-Black  successions  that  have  produced  rises  in  the  percer 
Black  in  the  Nation’s  large  cities  (Long,  1975).  In  other  words,  in  the  1973-7 
period  there  was  still  a  net  transfer  of  housing  units  in  central  cities  from  Whit 
to  Black  occupancy,  just  as  there  was  in  the  1967-71  study  period  (Long  an 
Spain,  1978).  In  the  more  recent  period  (1973-76),  for  every  100  Black-tc 
White  successions  there  were  about  186  White-to-Black  successions. 

Even  though  there  is  some  support  for  the  expectation  of  a  rise  in  th 
incidence  of  Black-to-White  housing  successions  in  central  cities,  such  a  tren 
would  not,  by  itself,  constitute  validation  of  the  gentrification  hypothesis, 
gentrification  is  occurring,  one  would  also  expect  to  find  a  rise  in  the  relati\ 
socioeconomic  status  of  White  households  replacing  Black  households  i 
central  city  housing  units.  In  fact,  if  “displacement”  rather  than  mei 
“replacement”  is  occurring,  one  expects  to  find  the  White  households  movir 
in  to  be  of  higher  socioeconomic  status  than  the  Black  households  the 
replace. 

To  make  this  test,  we  tabulated  various  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  tf 
households  participating  in  the  racial  successions  shown  in  table  1 .  Figure 
presents  a  comparison  of  the  annual  incomes  of  White  households  with  tf 
Black  households  they  replaced  in  central  city  housing  units  between  1967  an 
1976.  Income  is  for  the  12  months  preceding  the  interview. 

The  results  suggest  support  for  the  gentrification  hypothesis.  In  1967-7 
the  income  of  White  households  seemed  to  be  a  little  less  than  the  Blac 
households  they  were  replacing.  During  the  years  from  1974  to  1976,howeve 
the  income  of  White  inmover  households  appears  to  more  nearly  equal  that  ( 
the  Black  households  they  replaced  in  central  city  housing  units.  And  : 
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Figure  1. 

MEDIAN  INCOME  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  INVOLVED  IN  BLACK-TO-WHITE  HOUSING 
SUCCESSIONS  INICENTRAL  CITIES  OF  SMSA'S:  1967  TO  1976 


Median  Household  Income 


3,000- 
5,000 ' 

',000-  - 

5,000.  - 

5,000-  - 

1,000-  - 


1,000. 


$8,167 


$7,846 

$6,167 

$4,962 

$4,184 

Blacks 

Whites 

Blacks 

Whites 

Blacks 

moving 

moving 

moving 

moving 

moving 

out 

in 

out 

in 

out 

$7,067 


Whites 
moving 
in 


$8,000 


$6,632 


Blacks 
moving 
out 


Whites 

moving 

in 


1967-71  1973-74  1974-75  1975-76 

(in  1969  dollars)  (in  1 974  dollars)  (in  1975  dollars)  (in  1976  dollars) 


>75-76,  the  White  inmovers  appear  to  have  had  even  greater  incomes  than  the 
lack  households  being  replaced,  as  predicted  by  the  gentrification  hypothesis, 
at  the  number  of  cases  is  too  small  to  draw  definitive  conclusions  (the 
rmber  of  cases  on  which  figure  1  is  based  can  be  found  in  table  1  and  in  Long 
id  Spain  [1978,  p.  6]). 

Other  data  also  seem  to  give  support  to  the  gentrification  hypothesis, 
nother  measure  of  socioeconomic  status  is  educational  level.  In  1967-71, 
Trite  households  replacing  Black  households  in  central  cities  appeared  to  have 
wer  levels  of  educational  attainment  than  the  Black  households  being 
placed;  in  that  period,  about  8.9  percent  of  White  inmover  household  heads 
ere  found  to  have  completed  4  or  more  years  of  college,  compared  with  11.1 
:rcent  of  Black  heads  of  households  they  replaced.  By  1975-76,  the  White 
mover  households  appeared  to  have  slightly  higher  educational  levels  than  the 
lack  households  they  replaced  (about  14.9  percent  of  inmoving  White 
Dusehold  heads  had  4  or  more  years  of  college,  compared  with  13.8  percent 
>r  the  Black  household  heads  moving  out).  A  higher  educational  level  among 
ie  White  inmovers  would  be  predicted  by  the  gentrification  hypothesis.  The 
lucational  attainment  of  movers  is  shown  in  table  2  along  with  other 
immary  demographic  and  socioeconomic  characteristics. 

Other  views  of  households  thought  to  be  participating  in  the  gentrification 
ocess  are  less  clearly  supported  by  the  data  in  table  2.  There  is  little  evidence 
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in  Central  Cities  of  SMSA's:  Single  Years,  1973-76 
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of  systematic  differences  in  age  or  household  size  between  the  inmoving  Whit< 
households  and  the  Black  households  they  replace.  Based  on  case  studies  anc 
other  accounts  of  housing  renovators  (e.g.,  Gale,  1977),  one  might  expect  tc 
find  a  younger  age  and  smaller  household  size  for  the  inmoving  Whites.  Instead 
over  the  3-year  period  from  1973  to  1976,  one  finds  the  White  households  a: 
well  as  the  Black  households  they  replace  averaging  close  to  2.5  persons,  wit! 
the  head  around  29  years  of  age. 

Nor  is  there  much  evidence  to  support  the  idea  that  Black-to-White  housinj 
successions  are  largely  the  product  of  a  back-to-the-city  movement.  In  at  leas 
two-thirds  of  the  Black-to-White  housing  succession's  in  central  cities  betweei 
1973  and  1976,  the  Whites  were  moving  from  elsewhere  in  the  same  county 
With  these  data,  there  is  no  way  to  trace  where  the  vacating  Black  household 
moved.  In  general,  the  data  tell  us  that  in  most  housing  successions  in  centra 
cities— whether  Whites  replace  Whites,  Blacks  replace  Blacks,  Blacks  replao 
Whites,  or  Whites  replace  Blacks— the  inmovers  are  covering  short  distances 
usually  moving  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  This  was  ture  in  th> 
1967-71  period  as  well  (Long  and  Spain,  1978,  p.  11). 

There  is  at  least  one  other  aspect  of  Black-to-White  housing  successions  tha 
does  not  conform  to  the  conventional  image  of  gentrification.  Blacl 
households  being  replaced  by  White  households  do  not  have  appreciably  lowe 
incomes  than  other  Black  movers  in  central  cities.  In  fact,  Black  household 
being  replaced  by  White  households  appear  to  have  higher  incomes  than  Black 
who  are  replacing  or  being  replaced  by  other  Black  households.  Clearly,  Blacl 
households  being  replaced  by  White  households  are  not,  on  the  average,  mor 
disadvantaged  than  other  urban  Black  movers. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  most  common  form  of  racial  succession  in  urbai 
housing  in  the  1973-76  period  involved  Black  households  replacing  Whit 
households.  As  in  the  1967-71  period  (Long  and  Spain,  1978,  pp.  10-13) 
Whites  who  were  replaced  by  Blacks  tended  to  be  older  and  had  lower  income 
than  other  White  movers.  Blacks  who  replaced  Whites  in  urban  housing  tende< 
to  have  higher  incomes  and  more  often  were  husband-wife  families  than  wer 
Black  movers  replacing  or  being  replaced  by  other  Blacks. 

The  overall  picture  has  aspects  of  both  continuity  and  change.  On  the  sid 
of  continuity,  there  was  still  a  net  transfer  of  central  city  housing  units  in  th 
1973-76  period  from  White  to  Black  occupancy,  but  on  the  side  of  change,  th 
size  of  the  net  transfer  seems  to  be  falling  as  a  result  of  an  apparent  rise  in  th 
number  and  proportion  of  housing  turnovers  consisting  of  White  household 
replacing  Black  households.  The  latter  trend,  if  indeed  it  is  real,  could  be 
manifestation  of  gentrification,  or  it  could  simply  reflect  a  change  in  attitude 
and  a  decline  in  the  effect  of  race  in  the  buying,  selling,  and  renting  of  home 
and  apartments  in  cities.  Also  on  the  side  of  change  is  the  apparent  tendenc; 
for  White  households  replacing  Blacks  to  be  a  relatively  more  affluent  grou] 
than  in  the  past— relative,  that  is,  to  the  Blacks  they  replace;  the  Whites  ma; 
even  have  come  to  have  higher  incomes,  on  the  average,  than  the  Blacl 
households  being  replaced,  as  would  be  expected  if  gentrification  is  occurring 
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r able  3.  The  Incidence  of  Racial  Successions  in  Housing  Units  in 
the  Balance  of  SMSA's:  Single  Years,  1973-76 


3e  of  racial  succession 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

MBER  OF  CASES . 

2,145 

2,534 

2,603 

ites  replacing  Whites . 

1,932 

2,254 

2,318 

cks  replacing  Blacks . 

62 

81 

72 

cks  replacing  Whites . 

48 

80 

73 

ites  replacing  Blacks . 

38 

36 

39 

sessions  involving  other  races . 

65 

83 

101 

3CENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION . 

100.0 

100.1 

100.1 

ites  replacing  Whites . 

90.1 

89.0 

89.1 

cks  replacing  Blacks . 

2.9 

3.2 

2.8 

cks  replacing  Whites . 

2.2 

3.2 

2.8 

ites  replacing  Blacks . 

1.8 

1.4 

1.5 

icessions  involving  other  races . 

3.0 

3.3 

3.9 

itrary  to  the  notion  that  gentrification  results  from  a  strong  back-to-the-city 
vement,  most  of  the  White  households  replacing  Black  households  were 
ring  from  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

White-to-Black  Successions  in  the  Suburbs 

In  the  suburbs,  the  attention  has  been  on  White-to-Black  successions 
ause  the  percent  Black  in  the  suburbs  rose  from  4.6  percent  in  1970  to  5.6 
cent  in  1977  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1978b).  This  trend  is  confirmed 
table  3,  which  shows  the  incidence  of  racial  succession  in  suburban  housing 
ts,  just  as  was  done  for  central  cities  in  table  1 . 

No  steady  increase  in  the  incidence  of  racial  succession  in  housing  is 
>arent  in  the  annual  data  for  1973-76,  but  the  amount  of  racial  succession  in 
'urban  housing  seems  to  be  at  a  higher  level  than  in  the  earlier  study  for 
37-7 1 .  The  percent  of  housing  successions  in  the  suburbs  (as  defined  in 
70)  characterized  by  Blacks  replacing  Whites  is  shown  to  be  2.2  percent  in 
73-74,  3.2  percent  in  1974-75,  and  2.8  percent  in  1975-76.  In  1967-71 
cks  replacing  Whites  in  suburban  housing  units  constituted  only  2.1  percent 
ill  housing  successions  in  the  suburbs  (as  defined  in  1960). 

The  1973-76  figures  mean  that  out  of  each  1,000  housing  turnovers  in  the 
'urbs,  82  units  changed  from  White  to  Black  occupancy,  and  47  changed  in 
opposite  direction— from  Black  to  White  occupancy.  Hence,  out  of  every 
00  housing  successions,  there  was  a  net  shift  of  35  housing  units  from  White 
Black  occupancy.  This  figure  represents  an  apparent  increase  over  the 
37-71  period,  when  every  1,000  housing  successions  in  the  suburbs  resulted 
i  net  shift  of  only  15  housing  units  from  White  to  Black  occupancy. 
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In  general,  these  figures  on  suburban  housing  successions  show  fe\ 
surprises.  They  tend  to  confirm  the  earlier  results  and  other  recent  data  tha 
show  an  increase  in  the  suburban  Black  population  in  the  1970’s.  Th 
characteristics  of  Black  suburban  movers,  as  shown  in  table  4,  also  tend  t 
confirm  past  patterns.  Blacks  in  suburbs,  regardless  of  the  type  of  househol 
they  replace,  have  higher  incomes  and  educational  levels  than  Blacks  in  centrr 
cities  (table  2).  Suburban  Black  households  are  more  likely  than  central  cit 
Black  households  to  consist  of  husband-wife  couples.  Combined  with  a  slightl 
larger  mean  household  size  and  slightly  lower  median  age  of  household  hea 
among  suburban  Blacks,  it  appears  that  young  Black  families  with  children  ar 
still  a  large  part  of  the  Black  suburban  movement  (Long  and  Spain,  1978). 

Housing  occupied  by  Blacks  is  generally  of  poorer  quality  than  the 
occupied  by  Whites  (Spain  et  al.,  1978;  Stemlieb  and  Lake,  1975).  Lake 
(1979)  study  of  racial  transition  in  suburban  housing  found  that  housing  unil 
experiencing  Black-to-Black  transition  are  older  and  of  lower  average  valu 
than  White-to-White  units.  He  found  that  units  occupied  by  Blacks  wh 
replaced  Whites  were  newer,  indicating  an  upgrading  of  the  Black  suburba 
housing  stock.  Oddly,  however,  these  newer  units  had  the  lowest  median  valu 
of  any  type  of  transition.  We  have  a  possible  methodological  explanation  fc 
that,  as  proposed  below. 

Although  we  do  not  have  comparable  housing  data,  the  socioeconomic  dat 
lend  support  to  Lake’s  findings.  Blacks  who  replaced  Whites  in  1975-76  ha 
slightly  higher  incomes  and  more  education  than  the  previous  White  occupant: 
suggesting  gradual  upgrading  of  the  housing  stock.  But  it  seems  doubtful  tha 
Blacks  replacing  Whites  in  the  suburbs  have  incomes  much  higher  than  th 
Whites  they  replace,  because  the  matching  procedure  tends  to  understat 
somewhat  the  income  of  outmovers  relative  to  that  of  inmovers.  The  reason 
that  the  income  of  outmovers  (households  initially  residing  in  the  housing  unil 
is  measured  1  year  earlier  than  that  of  inmovers  (households  living  in  the  unit 
year  later).  In  view  of  high  annual  rates  of  inflation  and  the  1-year  lag  betwee 
outmovers’  income  and  inmovers’  income,  perhaps  the  income  of  outmovei 
should  be  adjusted  upward.  If  this  adjustment  is  made  (it  is  not  made  in  th 
table),  Blacks  replacing  Whites  in  suburban  housing  might  have  had  lowr 
incomes  than  the  Whites  being  replaced  in  1973-74  and  1974-75,  an 
approximately  equal  incomes  in  1975-76.  This  might  explain  how  Blacks  wh 
replace  Whites  can  upgrade  their  housing  relative  to  other  Blacks,  while  sti 
having  less  purchasing  power  than  Whites. 

Blacks  replacing  Whites  in  the  suburbs  have  higher  incomes  and  moi 
education  than  Blacks  replacing  Blacks.  The  higher  socioeconomic  status  < 
Blacks  replacing  Whites  further  suggests  that  Blacks  are  replacing  Blacks  i 
older,  inner  suburbs,  while  Blacks  who  replace  Whites  are  on  the  fringes  i 
newer  housing. 

For  other  demographic  characteristics,  Black  inmovers  and  White  outmove 
demonstrated  similar  traits.  Households  participating  in  White-to-Black  housir 
successions  in  the  suburbs  tend  to  be  roughly  similar  in  age  and  household  siz 
Because  of  the  small  number  of  observations,  few  other  meaningful  con 
parisons  are  possible. 
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in  the  Balance  of  SMSA's:  Single  Years,  1973-76 
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Conclusion 

The  most  important  results  of  this  report  concern  White  households 
lacing  Black  households  in  central  city  housing  units.  As  expected,  the 
idence  of  housing  successions  of  this  type  has  increased,  and,  more 
jortantly,  there  seems  to  be  a  rise  in  the  socioeconomic  status  of  Whites 
itive  to  the  Blacks  they  replace.  There  is  even  a  suggestion  in  the  data  that 
1976,  the  income  and  educational  levels  of  White  inmovers  exceeded  levels 
the  Black  households  they  replaced.  In  general,  the  apparent  rise  between 
1967-71  and  1973-76  observation  periods  in  the  income  and  educational 
;ls  of  White  inmover  households  relative  to  the  Black  households  they 
laced  in  central  cities  would  tend  to  support  numerous  case  studies  and 
er  accounts  of  gentrification  and  back-to-the-city/stay-in-the-city  trends. 

If  such  a  trend  were  to  accelerate,  it  certainly  would  carry  the  potential  for 
italizing  cities,  though  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  displacing  low-income 
jseholds.  It  could  alter  in  important  ways  the  composition  and  character  of 
/  populations,  and  by  keeping  more  middle-income  households  in  cities  or 
ucing  more  to  return  to  city  living,  a  gentrifying  trend  could  bring  about  a 
uction  in  the  city-suburb  income  gap,  which  has  been  widening  at  least  since 
:  1950’s. 

But  this  last  effect  of  gentrification  is  not  now  evident,  at  least  not  when  we 
isider  all  central  cities  taken  together.  In  1960,  the  median  income  of 
itral  city  families  was  89  percent  as  large  as  the  median  income  of  suburban 
lilies,  and  by  1970,  city  families  had  incomes  only  84  percent  as  large  as 
ise  of  suburban  families.  Since  then,  the  percentage  fell  further,  so  that  by 
78,  central  city  families  had  incomes  only  79  percent  as  large  as  those  of 
turban  families—  a  continued  and  somewhat  faster  widening  of  the  gap.  To 
degree  that  gentrification  is  occurring,  it  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  halt  the 
dine,  let  alone  to  close  this  income  gap.  Of  course,  if  data  were  available  for 
ividual  cities  and  suburbs,  the  cities  where  gentrification  trends  are  most 
valent  might  show  a  narrowing  of  the  city-suburb  income  difference. 

Other  city  and  suburban  population  trends  are  continuing  at  the  present 
le. 

The  percent  Black  in  central  cities  has  increased,  having  risen  from  20.5 
percent  in  1970  to  22.4  percent  in  1977  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1978b).  A  contribution  of  this  paper  is  the  demonstration  that  this  pattern 
results  in  part  from  a  continued  net  transfer  of  central  city  housing  units 
from  White  to  Black  occupancy. 

The  percent  Black  in  the  suburbs  has  increased,  from  4.6  percent  in  1970  to 
5.6  percent  in  1977.  As  in  central  cities,  this  increase  in  the  percent  Black 
resulted  in  part  from  a  net  transfer  of  housing  units  from  White  to  Black 
occupancy. 

This  study  reported  on  an  effort  to  monitor,  more  closely  than  previously 
ssible,  the  dynamic  demographic  processes  that  are  at  work  before  they  are 
inifested  in  the  aggregate  statistics  available  from  cross-sectional  measure¬ 
rs.  There  is  evidence  from  the  study  that  there  is  a  potential  for  slowing 
:  rising  percent  Black  in  central  cities  and  the  widening  city-suburb  income 
3,  but  for  the  time  being,  these  two  trends  are  continuing. 
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1  Reflects  SMSA's  as  defined  in  1960. 


Appendix  Table  2.  Selected  Characteristics  of  Households  Vacating  a  Housing  Unit  and  the  Households  That 

Replace  Them  in  Central  Cities  and  the  Balance  of  SMSA's:  1967-71 
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Appendix  Table  3.  Selected  Characteristics  of  Households  Vacating  a  Housing  Unit  and  the  Households  That 

Replace  Them  in  Central  Cities  and  the  Balance  of  SMSA's:  1973-76 
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unvoting  Americans 


An  apparent  disenchantment  with  the  political  process  has  led  to  declining 
;er  participation  in  recent  Presidential  elections.  This  report  places  these 
:ent  declines  in  historical  perspective  by  examining  voter  participation  in 
:h  of  the  Presidential  elections  from  the  founding  of  our  Country  to  the 
:sent  time.  In  addition,  it  presents  demographic  and  socioeconomic  char- 
teristics  of  nonvoting  Americans.  An  examination  of  the  reasons  why  so 
my  Americans  do  not  vote  is  also  presented,  as  well  as  descriptions  and 
aluations  of  some  of  the  means  that  have  been  adopted  or  proposed  to 
Ip  increase  voter  participation. 

Americans  have  never  participated  as  actively  and  completely  as  they 
ight  have  in  Presidential  elections.  Nonvoting  Americans  constituted  a 
ijority  in  every  election  from  1789  to  1924,  as  more  than  one-half  of 
e  voting-age  population  did  not  vote.1  From  1928  to  1976,  nonvoters 
instituted  a  silent  plurality  in  every  election  as  the  number  who  did  not 
ite  was  greater  than  the  number  who  voted  for  the  winning  candidate. 
Because  of  historical  variations  in  the  population  eligible  to  vote  for 
esident  and  the  impossibility  of  preparing  correct  estimates  of  the 
jpulation  legally  eligible  to  register  and  vote,  it  is  customary  to  consider 
le  percent  of  the  population  of  voting  age  who  voted  as  the  standard  for 
)m paring  voter  turnout  in  Presidential  elections.  This  standard  has  been 
jed  throughout  this  report.2 

oter  turnout  before  1920.  In  our  Nation’s  earliest  Presidential  elections 
:rom  1789  to  1824)  the  popular  vote  was  not  the  primary  determinate  of 
lection  results.3  It  was  not  until  the  1828  election  that  the  popular  vote 
ecame  the  dominant  factor  in  electing  the  President.  In  that  election, 


'Women  could  not  vote  in  all  States  prior  to  1920,  so  that  it  was  not  unexpected 
lat  the  nonvoters  would  constitute  the  majority  prior  to  that  time. 

2  Approximations  of  voter  turnout  among  the  eligible  population  for  the  years  from 
824  to  1968,  prepared  by  Walter  Dean  Burnham,  are  included  in  the  Census  Bureau 
ublication,  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States:  Colonial  Times  to  1970. 

3The  Constitution,  in  Article  II,  Section  1 ,  provides  for  the  election  of  the  President 
f  the  United  States  through  the  establishment  of  an  electoral  college  in  each  State  for 
ach  Presidential  election.  In  the  elections  from  1789  to  1824,  one  of  the  principal 
lethods  of  determining  electoral  votes  was  the  election  of  Presidential  electors  by  the 
tate  legislatures  themselves. 
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lil 


2 

Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President,  but  only  22  percent  of  the  voting-a 
population  voted  (table  A  and  figure  1).  Jackson,  an  early  advocate  of  dem 
cratic  participation  for  the  common  man,  was  elected  President  by  only 
percent  of  the  electorate  (figure  2).4 

Voter  participation  remained  quite  low  throughout  the  rest  of  the  1 800 
ranging  from  21  percent  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  reelected  in  1832  to: 
percent  when  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  elected  in  1876. 

Table  A.  Voter  Participation  Rates  Before  Universal  Suffrage: 
1828  to  1916 


(Resident  population) 


Election  year 
and  winning 
candidate 

Popula¬ 
tion  of 
voting  age 

Voted  for 
winning 

Voters  candidate  Nonvott, 

1 828, Jackson . 

100.0 

22.2 

12.4 

71. 

1832,  Jackson . 

100.0 

20.6 

11.6 

79 

1836,  Van  Buren . 

1 00.0 

22.4 

11.4 

71  i 

1840,  Harrison . 

1 00.0 

31.9 

16.9 

6i 

1844,  Polk . 

100.0 

30.6 

15.1 

69 

1848,  Taylor . 

100.0 

28.6 

13.5 

711 

1 852,  Pierce . 

1 00.0 

27.3 

13.8 

71' 

1856,  Buchanan  . 

100.0 

30.6 

13.8 

69 

1 860,  Lincoln . 

_  1 00.0 

31.5 

12.5 

66 

1864,  Lincoln . 

...  1 00.0 

24.4 

13.4 

7fi 

1 868,  Grant . 

.  ...  100.0 

31.7 

16.7 

68 

1872,  Grant . 

100.0 

32.0 

17.8 

68 

1876,  Hayes . 

100.0 

37.1 

17.8 

69 

1880,  Garfield . 

.  ..  100.0 

36.2 

17.5 

63 

1884,  Cleveland . 

1 00.0 

35.6 

17.3 

64 

1888,  Harrison . 

_  1 00.0 

36.3 

17.4 

6V 

1892,  Cleveland . 

,  ...  100.0 

34.9 

16.1 

6f 

1896,  McKinley . 

_  100.0 

36.8 

18.8 

62! 

1900,  McKinley . 

...  1 00.0 

34.0 

17.6 

60 

1904,  Roosevelt . 

100.0 

29.7 

16.8 

70 

1908,  Taft . 

100.0 

29.8 

15.4 

IV. 

1912,  Wilson . 

100.0 

27.9 

11.7 

71! 

1916,  Wilson . 

1 00.0 

32.1 

15.8 

69 

4  In  these  early  elections,  not  everyone  was  permitted  to  vote  because  of  laws  seven 
restricting  the  eligibility  to  register  and  vote  for  President.  Women,  slaves,  Indians,  nt- 
citizens,  illiterates,  convicted  felons,  prisoners,  new  residents,  institutionalized  perso , 
those  who  had  not  paid  a  poll  tax,  and  other  groups  have  not  been  permitted  to  vc 
at  various  times  throughout  our  history.  While  many  of  the  legal  barriers  to  voting' 
Presidential  elections  have  been  removed,  some  legal  restrictions  on  a  person’s  eligibil 
to  register  and  vote  still  exist. 


FIGURE  1. 

Percent  of  the  Voting-Age  Population  Who  Voted: 
1828  to  1916 

^Before  universal  suffrage) 


Election  year 


Source:  table  1. 


FIGURE  2. 

Percent  Voting  for  the  Winning  Candidate  and 
Percent  Not  Voting  1828  to  1916 

Not  voting 


(Before  univeral  suffrage) 

Election  year 
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1836 
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1852 
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1860 
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Not  only  was  the  total  voter  turnout  quite  low  during  the  1800’s,  but 
was  the  proportion  voting  for  the  Presidential  winner.  The  proportion  of 
population  of  voting  age  casting  ballots  for  the  winning  candidate  ranged 
m  a  low  of  11  percent  in  1836,  when  Martin  Van  Buren  was  elected 
sident,  to  a  high  of  19  percent  in  1896,  when  William  McKinley  was 
cted. 

These  election  patterns  continued  into  the  early  years  of  the  1900’s,  as 
,er  participation  rates  remained  low  and  Presidential  winners  received  votes 
m  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  population. 

ter  turnout  from  1920  to  1976.  In  the  1920  election,  women  were  per- 
tted  to  vote  for  the  first  time  in  every  State,  as  the  19th  amendment  to 

>  Constitution  granting  women  the  right  to  vote  was  ratified  on  August  26, 
20.  For  the  first  time,  the  possibility  existed  of  having  more  than  half  of 

>  population  of  voting  age  cast  their  votes  for  President.  Flowever,  only  42 
rcent  of  the  population  of  voting  age  voted  in  the  1920  Presidential  elec- 
n;  26  percent  of  the  voting-age  population  voted  for  Warren  Harding,  the 
nner,  but  58  percent  did  not  vote  at  all  (table  B  and  figures  3  and  4). 

In  the  1924  election,  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  had  become  President  upon 
;  death  of  Warren  Harding,  easily  won  over  his  principal  opponents  John 
ivis  and  Robert  La  Follette.  In  this  second  election  since  women’s  suffrage, 


ble  B.  Voter  Participation  Rates  After  Universal  Suffrage: 
i20  to  1976 


esident  population) 


;ction  year 
d  winning 
ndidate 

Popula¬ 
tion  of 
voting  age 

Voted  for 
winning 

Voters  candidate  Nonvoters 

•20,  Harding . 

1 00.0 

42.5 

25.6 

57.5 

►24,  Coolidge . 

100.0 

43.8 

23.7 

56.2 

►28,  Hoover . 

1 00.0 

51 .7 

30.1 

48.3 

►32,  Roosevelt . 

100.0 

52.4 

30.1 

47.6 

>36,  Roosevelt . 

1 00.0 

56.9 

34.6 

43.1 

>40,  Roosevelt . 

100.0 

58.9 

32.2 

41.1 

>44,  Roosevelt . 

1 00.0 

56.0 

29.9 

44.0 

>48,  Truman . 

100.0 

51.1 

25.3 

48.9 

>52,  Eisenhower  .  .  .  . 

100.0 

61.6 

34.0 

38.4 

>56,  Eisenhower  .  .  .  . 

100.0 

59.3 

34.1 

40.7 

>60,  Kennedy . 

1 00.0 

62.8 

31.2 

37.2 

>64, Johnson  . 

100.0 

61 .9 

37.8 

38.1 

>68,  Nixon . 

1 00.0 

60.9 

26.4 

39.1 

>72,  Nixon . 

1 00.0 

55.4 

33.7 

44.6 

>76,  Carter . 

1 00.0 

54.4 

27.2 

45.6 
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FIGURE  3. 

Percent  of  the  Voting-Age  Population  Who  Voted: 
1920  to  1976 

(After  universal  suffrage) 
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Source:  table  1. 
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FIGURE  4. 

Percent  Voting  for  the  Winning  Candidate  and 
Percent  Not  Voting:  1920  to  1976 

(After  universal  suffrage) 
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less  than  half  the  population  voted,  and  Coolidge,  for  whom  24  percent  c 
the  population  voted,  was  easily  outdistanced  by  the  “nonvote”  of  5 
percent. 

The  1928  Presidential  election  was  the  first  in  American  history  whe 
more  than  half  the  population  voted.  In  this  election,  Herbert  Hoover,  wf 
had  been  Secretary  of  Commerce  during  the  Harding  and  Coolidge  admini 
trations,  defeated  Alfred  E.  Smith,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  as  52  percei 
of  the  population  of  voting  age  went  to  the  polls.  However,  voters  castir 
their  ballots  for  Hoover  (30  percent  of  the  voting-age  population),  we 
overshadowed  by  the  48  percent  of  the  population  who  did  not  vote. 

Voter  turnout  has  remained  above  the  50  percent  level  since  1928.  Tl 
lowest  turnout  since  then  was  the  51  percent  recorded  in  1948  when  Har 
Truman,  who  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  on  the  death  of  Roosevelt,  w 
the  Presidential  victor.  Only  25  percent  of  the  voting-age  population  ca 
their  ballots  for  Truman,  but  he  had  relatively  strong  opposition  fro 
Thomas  Dewey,  his  major  opponent,  and  from  minor  party  candidate 
J.  Strom  Thurmond  and  Henry  Wallace. 

The  highest  voter  turnout  recorded  in  U.S.  history  occurred  in  1960  whe 
John  Kennedy,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  Richard  Nixon,  Vi< 
President  under  Eisenhower,  competed  for  the  Presidency.  Sixty-thri 
percent  of  the  population  of  voting  age  turned  out  to  vote  in  this  histor 
election.  In  an  extremely  close  election,  Kennedy  was  the  winning  candidat 
receiving  votes  from  31  percent  of  the  population.  But  as  in  all  oth 
Presidential  elections,  the  plurality  was  held  by  the  nonvoters,  as  37  percent 
the  voting-age  population  did  not  vote.  Thus,  for  the  14th  time  in  U. 
history,  the  Presidential  winner  received  less  than  50  percent  of  the  vot 
cast. 

Voter  participation  has  declined  in  each  election  since  1960.  There  w 
almost  an  exception  to  the  historically  apathetic  electoral  performam 
of  the  American  people  in  the  1964  Presidential  election.  Lyndon  Johnso 
who  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  with  the  death  of  Kennedy,  recorded  ti 
near  triumph  of  having  almost  as  many  people  vote  for  him  as  did  not  vo 
at  all.  Johnson  received  votes  from  37.8  percent  of  the  voting-age  popul 
tion,  the  highest  percentage  recorded  by  a  Presidential  winner,  defeatir 
Barry  Goldwater,  Senator  from  Arizona.  The  voter  turnout  for  Johnsc 
was  barely  topped  by  the  38.1  percent  who  did  not  vote.s 

In  the  1972  election,  the  age  limitation  on  voting  was  lowered  to  1 

5  In  absolute  numbers,  there  were  43.1  million  people  who  voted  for  Johnson 
1  1968  and  43.4  million  who  did  not  vote.  Although  Johnson  did  not  win  a  plurality 

the  total  population  of  voting  age,  he  did  win  a  plurality  of  the  total  population  th 
was  legally  eligible  to  register  and  vote.  Included  within  the  43.4  million  people  of  voti 
age  who  did  not  vote  were  approximately  8.3  million  residents  who  were  n 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  who  could  not  meet  the  residency  or  other  requiremeri 
for  registration,  as  estimated  by  Meyer  Zitter  and  Donald  E.  Starsinic  in  their  stuc 
"Estimates  of  Eligible  Voters  in  Small  Areas:  Some  First  Approximations”  publish* 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Social  Statistics  Section  of  the  American  Statistical  Associ 
tion,  1966. 
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ears  in  all  States  as  a  result  of  the  ratification  of  the  26th  amendment  to 
he  U.S.  Constitution.6 

Voter  turnout  dropped  to  55  percent  in  1972  after  exceeding  60  percent 
ri  the  previous  three  elections.  Although  younger  Americans  are  less  likely 
o  vote  than  older  Americans,  their  lack  of  participation  was  not  completely 
esponsible  for  the  lower  turnout  in  1972,  as  voter  participation  also  declined 
or  those  21  and  over.7 

In  the  election  of  1972,  Nixon  easily  beat  George  McGovern,  Senator  from 
.outh  Dakota.  Despite  the  magnitude  of  his  victory,  the  number  of  nonvoters 
ontinued  to  outnumber  those  voting  for  the  Presidential  winner.  Thirty-four 
iercent  of  the  population  of  voting  age  voted  for  Nixon  in  the  1972  election, 
lore  than  the  26  percent  who  voted  for  him  in  his  1968  victory,  but  still 
lot  equal  to  those  not  voting  in  1  972  (45  percent). 

In  the  election  of  1976,  voter  turnout  declined  slightly  from  the  1972 
;vel,  as  54  percent  of  the  population  of  voting  age  went  to  the  polls— the 
awest  level  since  the  1948  election  of  Harry  Truman.  Jimmy  Carter  defeated 
herald  Ford,  who  had  become  President  upon  the  resignation  of  Richard 
lixon,  receiving  votes  from  27  percent  of  the  electorate.  However,  46  per- 
ent  of  the  voting-age  population  did  not  vote  in  1976. 

Nonvoting  Americans  are  the  Nation’s  silent  plurality,  outnumbering 
hose  voting  for  the  winning  candidate  in  every  Presidential  election.  The 
haracteristics  of  this  dominant  segment  of  our  population  and  some  of  the 
easons  for  their  nonparticipation  in  the  electoral  process  are  examined  in 
he  following  sections  which  are  based  on  statistical  information  collected 
>y  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Current  Population  Surveys  conducted 
mmediately  after  each  election. 


characteristics  of  nonvoting  Americans.®  Nonvoting  Americans  are  not 
lissimilar  to  voting  Americans.  There  are  basic  demographic  and  socioeco- 
lomic  similarities  that  remain,  even  though  differences  exist  in  voter  par- 
icipation  rates  among  various  population  groups. 

For  example,  both  nonvoters  and  voters  are  more  likely  to  be  women; 
n  the  1976  Presidential  election,  women  constituted  53  percent  of  both 
hese  groups  (table  C).  Women  outnumber  men  in  the  United  States,  and 

‘Prior  to  this  time  the  voting-age  population  had  been  restricted  to  those  21  and 
iver,  except  that  Georgia  had  permitted  the  population  18  and  over  to  vote  since  1944 
nd  Kentucky  had  done  so  since  1956.  Other  exceptions  included  Alaska,  which  be¬ 
came  a  State  in  1959,  where  those  19  and  over  were  eligible  to  vote, and  Hawaii,  which 
ilso  joined  the  Union  in  1959,  where  those  20  and  over  were  eligible  to  vote. 

’See  Voting  and  Registration  in  the  Election  of  November  1972,  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-20 ,  No.  253.  _ 

‘The  voting  and  nonvoting  percentages  in  this  section  on  the  characteristics  of  non- 
'oting  Americans  are  based  primarily  on  the  November  1976  Current  Population  Survey 
CPS).  The  data  in  this  survey,  as  in  other  surveys  of  voting  behavior,  overstate  the 
lumber  and  percent  of  persons  who  voted  and  understate  the  number  and  percent  of 
Persons  who  did  not  vote.  For  example,  CPS  estimates  show  59  percent  of  the  popula- 
ion  reporting  that  they  voted  in  1976  as  compared  with  a  54  percent  turnout  based  on 
i  count  of  the  actual  votes  cast.  For  further  discussion  of  this  overstatement  of  voting, 
;ee  Voting  and  Registration  in  the  Election  of  November  1976,  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  322. 


X  Not  applicable. 

1  Also  includes  those  who  were  recorded  as  “do  not  know”  and  “not  reported”  on  voting. 

2  Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 
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;ven  though  men  were  slightly  more  likely  to  vote  than  women  in  the  1976 
election,  this  small  difference  did  not  offset  the  predominance  of  women 
imong  both  nonvoters  and  voters. 

As  would  be  expected,  both  the  typical  nonvoter  and  the  typical  voter 
ire  White,  even  though  there  are  differences  in  voter  turnout  between  Blacks 
ind  Whites.  In  the  1976  Presidential  election,  61  percent  of  the  Whites 
'eported  voting  as  compared  with  49  percent  of  the  Blacks,  but  Whites  still 
instituted  84  percent  of  all  nonvoters  as  well  as  91  percent  of  the  voters. 

Because  younger  Americans  are  less  likely  to  vote  than  older  Americans, 
there  are  some  basic  differences  between  the  age  composition  of  nonvoters 
and  voters.  The  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to  18  by  the  26th  amendment 
has  led  to  a  widening  of  the  gap  in  the  age  difference  between  nonvoters 
and  voters.  In  the  1976  election,  the  median  age  of  the  nonvoter  was  35 
years,  while  the  median  age  of  the  voter  was  45  years.9 

Generally,  nonvoters  and  voters  are  evenly  distributed  across  the  Nation, 
although  the  South  Region  has  more  than  its  expected  share  of  nonvoters. 
Thirty-six  percent  of  the  Nation’s  nonvoters  in  the  1976  election  lived  in  the 
South,  while  only  30  percent  of  the  voters  were  Southerners  (table  D).  The 
30-percent  proportion  of  voters  living  in  the  South  was  equalled  by  residents 
of  the  North  Central  Region.  The  nearly  equal  number  of  voters  in  these  two 
regions  in  1976,  even  though  the  South  had  a  larger  population,  occurred 
because  the  65-percent  voter  turnout  reported  in  the  North  Central  Region 
in  1976  was  considerably  higher  than  the  55-percent  turnout  reported  in  the 
South. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  Nation’s  population  live  in  metropolitan  areas 
(one-third  live  in  nonmetropolitan  areas).  Even  though  the  residents  of 
metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas  differ  in  many  ways,  they  do  not 
differ  in  voter  participation  rates;  most  voters  and  nonvoters,  68  percent  in 
each  category,  lived  in  metropolitan  areas  in  1976.  Within  these  areas,  both 
the  voters  and  nonvoters  were  more  likely  to  live  in  suburban  areas  than  in 
central  cities. 

Since  most  adults  of  voting  age  are  married,  it  follows  that  most  nonvoters 
and  voters  are  also  married,  although  there  are  some  differences  in  voter 
participation  for  different  marital  status  categories  (table  E).  Married  people 
are  more  likely  to  vote  than  never  married,  widowed,  or  divorced  people. 
But  even  with  the  difference  in  participation  levels  between  those  who  are 
married  and  those  who  are  not,  62  percent  of  the  nonvoters  and  74  percent 
of  the  voters  in  the  1976  Presidential  election  were  married. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in  voter  turnout  by  educational  attain¬ 
ment  levels,  as  persons  with  a  college  education  are  far  more  likely  to  vote 
than  those  with  less  education.  In  the  1976  Presidential  election,  only  29 
percent  of  those  with  less  than  5  years  of  school  reported  voting  as  compared 

’There  was  a  10-year  difference  between  the  average  age  of  the  typical  nonvoter  and 
the  typical  voter  in  1976.  But  in  the  1968  election,  before  trtose  18  to  20  years  old 
could  vote  in  every  State  and  both  the  nonvoters  and  voters  were  older  than  in  1976, 
there  was  only  a  difference  of  5  years  between  the  median  age  of  the  nonvoters  and 
the  voters. 


Also  includes  those  who  were  recorded  as  “do  not  know”  and  “not  reported”  on  voting. 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  of  voting  age) 
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with  80  percent  of  those  who  had  completed  4  or  more  years  of  college. 
However,  nonvoting  Americans  are  not  always  people  with  low  levels  of 
education;  the  majority  of  nonvoters  (57  percent)  and  voters  (75  percent) 
in  1976  were  persons  who  had  completed  at  least  a  high  school  education. 

Most  adults  in  America  are  in  the  labor  force  as  are  most  nonvoters  and 
voters,  therefore,  the  nonvoter  is  not  someone  out  of  the  economic  main¬ 
stream  (table  F).  There  is  a  difference  in  voter  participation  by  labor  force 
status,  as  persons  in  the  labor  force  are  more  likely  to  vote  than  those  not 
in  the  labor  force.  But  even  with  this  difference,  61  percent  of  nonvoters 
and  65  percent  of  voters  were  in  the  labor  force  in  1976. 

One  area  in  which  there  are  some  major  differences  between  voters  and 
nonvoters  is  in  their  major  occupation  groups.  While  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  were  employed  as  white-collar  workers  was  slightly  larger  than 
the  number  employed  as  blue-collar,  service,  and  farm  workers,  white-collar 
workers  were  much  more  likely  to  vote  than  workers  employed  in  these  other 
groups  (72  percent  and  51  percent,  respectively)  in  1976.  The  net  result  of 
these  differences  is  that  among  the  employed,  white-collar  workers  con¬ 
stituted  60  percent  of  the  voters  but  only  38  percent  of  the  nonvoters. 
Blue-collar,  service,  and  farm  workers,  however,  constituted  62  percent  of  the 
employed  nonvoters  and  only  40  percent  of  the  voters. 

Another  major  difference  between  voters  and  nonvoters  is  found  in  their 
family  incomes.  Persons  with  a  high  family  income  are  more  likely  to  vote 
than  those  with  a  low  income.  For  example,  77  percent  of  those  living  in 
families  with  incomes  of  $25,000  or  more  reported  voting  in  the  1976 
election,  compared  with  only  45  percent  of  those  in  families  with  incomes 
under  $5, 000. 10  Among  nonvoters  in  1976,  the  median  family  income  was 
considerably  lower  ($9,807)  than  it  was  for  voters  ($1 3,485). 

In  summary,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  typical  nonvoter  is:  a  White 
woman  in  her  mid-thirties,  a  Southern  resident,  a  suburban  dweller,  married, 
at  least  a  high  school  graduate,  and  a  blue-collar  worker  with  a  family  income 
of  around  $10,000.  The  typical  voter,  with  some  exceptions,  is  quite  similar: 
a  White  woman  in  her  mid-forties,  a  Southern  resident,  a  suburban  dweller, 
married,  at  least  a  high  school  graduate,  and  a  white-collar  worker  with  a 
family  income  of  about  $13,500. 

Reasons  for  not  voting.  Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  explain  why 
so  many  Americans  stay  away  from  the  polls  on  election  day.  Primarily, 
people  do  not  vote  either  because  of  physical  and  legal  barriers  or  psycho¬ 
logical  reasons,  such  as  lack  of  interest,  apathy,  or  alienation. 

One  major  study  of  reasons  for  not  voting  and  possible  remedies  to 
increase  voter  turnout  was  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Registration  and 
Voting  Participation,  appointed  by  President  Kennedy.  This  Commission, 
noting  that  one-third  of  the  voting-age  population  did  not  vote  in  the  1960 

These  income  figures  slightly  understate  the  true  income  figures  because  only 
one  global  income  question  was  asked  in  the  November  CPS  and  more  detailed  questions 
are  needed  to  provide  complete  income  data. 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population  of  voting  age) 
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X. 


Presidential  election,  made  numerous  recommendations  for  alleviating  the 
various  restrictive  legal  and  administrative  procedures  required  to  register  and 
vote.  Most  of  these  have  since  been  adopted  through  legislation.11 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  abolished  literacy  tests  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting,  removed  all  barriers  preventing  Blacks  and  other  minorities  from 
registering  and  voting,  and  permitted  new  State  residents  to  vote  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  24th  amendment,  ratified  in  1964,  eliminated  the  poll  tax  as  a 
qualification  for  voting,  and  the  1970  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments12 
specified  that  local  residence  requirements  to  register  and  vote  should  not 
exceed  30  days. 

While  these  legal  actions  removed  most  of  the  barriers  to  registration  and 
voting,  they  did  not  lead  to  a  dramatic  rise  in  voter  participation.  In  fact, 
voter  participation  is  lower  now  than  it  was  in  1960.  In  that  Presidential 
election,  one-third  of  the  voting-age  population  did  not  vote,  but  in  the 
1976  Presidential  election,  nearly  one-half  of  the  electorate  did  not  vote. 
Of  course,  America’s  recent  voting  record  might  have  been  even  lower  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  these  various  legal  actions. 

There  was  one  legislative  action,  however,  which  led  to  a  reduction  in  the 
overall  voter  participation  rate.  This  was  the  ratification  of  the  26th  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  This  amendment  gave  persons  18  to  20  years  old, 
a  group  with  traditionally  lower  turnout  rates,  the  right  to  vote  in  all  States 
beginning  with  the  1972  Presidential  election. 

Some  insight  into  the  reasons  why  so  many  people  fail  to  participate  in 
the  electoral  process  is  provided  by  data  from  the  Census  Bureau’s  Current 
Population  Survey.  Following  the  Presidential  election  of  1976,  respondents 
to  the  Current  Population  Survey  were  asked  if  they  had  registered  and 
voted,  and  those  who  had  not  were  asked  the  reason  why. 

Responses  to  the  questions  on  voter  participation  indicated  that  in  the 
1976  election,  4  out  of  10  had  not  voted,13  and  most  of  the  nonvoters 
(8  out  of  10)  were  not  registered  to  vote  (tables  C  and  G).  By  and  large, 
most  of  the  people  who  were  registered  actually  voted— 90  percent  in  1976. 
Among  those  who  were  registered  to  vote  in  1976  but  did  not  do  so,  about 
6  out  of  10  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  vote  because  they  were  ill, 
out  of  town,  unable  to  take  time  off  from  work,  or  were  prevented  from 
voting  by  some  similar  reason.  The  other  4  out  of  10  reported  that  they  did 
not  vote  in  1976  because  they  were  not  interested  in  voting,  did  not  prefer 
any  of  the  candidates,  or  else  reported  some  other  reason  for  their  lack  of 
desire  to  vote  (table  H). 

11  See  the  Commission’s  Report  on  Registration  and  Voting  Participation,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1963;  V.  Lance  Tarrance,  Jr.,  "The 
Realities  of  Nonvoting,”  Harvard  Political  Review,  Fall  1973;  and  Curtis  B.  Gans,"The 
Empty  Ballot  Box:  Reflections  on  Nonvoters  In  America,”  Public  Opinion,  September/ 
October  1978. 

I2These  1970  Amendments  abolished  durational  residence  requirements  as  a  pre¬ 
condition  to  voting  for  President  and  required  the  States  to  register  all  duly  qualified 
residents  who  applied  not  later  than  30  days  prior  to  a  Presidential  election. 

1 3  Respondents  in  the  Current  Population  Survey,  as  in  other  surveys  of  voter  par¬ 
ticipation  tend  to  overreport  their  actual  participation  rates  which  are  somewhat  higher 
based  on  survey  results  than  the  actual  rate. 
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Table  G.  Registration  Status  and  Reason  for  Not  Registering  or 
Voting,  for  the  Nonvoting  Population  of  Voting  Age: 
November  1976 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population) 


Registration  status  and  reason 
for  not  registering  or  voting 

Number 

Percent 

Total  reported  not  voting* .... 

48,486 

100.0 

Registered . 

10,231 

21.1 

Unable  to  vote . 

5,887 

12.1 

Not  interested  in  voting . 

4,344 

9.0 

Not  registered . 

38,255 

78.9 

Unable  to  register . 

12,793 

26.4 

Not  interested  in  registering  .  .  . 

25,462 

52.5 

1  Excludes  those  not  reporting  on  registration  or  not  reporting  on  reason 
for  not  registering  or  voting. 


Fable  H.  Reason  for  Not  Voting,  for  the  Registered  Population  of 
Voting  Age:  November  1976 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population) 


Reason  for  not  voting 

Number 

Percent 

Total  reported  registered  but  not 
voting* . 

10,231 

100.0 

Unable  to  vote . 

5,887 

57.5 

Illness  or  emergency . 

2,157 

21.1 

Out  of  town  or  away  from  home.  .  .  . 

1,561 

15.3 

Couldn’t  take  time  off  from  work, 
had  no  way  to  get  to  polls . 

1,205 

11.8 

Other  reason . 

964 

9.4 

Not  interested  in  voting . 

4,344 

42.5 

Did  not  prefer  any  of  the  candidates, 
not  interested  in  the  election  this 
year . 

2,060 

20.1 

Did  not  get  around  to  it,  or  forgot 
or  similar  reason . 

1,846 

18.0 

Other  reason . 

438 

4.3 

1  Excludes  those  not  reporting  on  reason  for  not  voting. 
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The  major  reason  for  nonregistration  was  lack  of  interest.  Actual  barriers 
to  registration  precluded  participation  in  the  electoral  process  for  only  a 
relatively  small  component  of  the  population;  two-thirds  of  those  who  were 
not  registered  were  not  interested  in  registering  (table  I).  Among  those  of 
voting  age  who  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  register,  one-third  were  not 
U.S.  citizens  and  were  ineligible  to  register.  Only  6  percent  of  those  who  were 
not  registered  reported  that  they  had  failed  to  register  because  of  such 
barriers  as  lack  of  transportation,  inconvenient  hours  or  place  of  registration, 
or  because  they  did  not  know  how  or  where  to  register.  A  similar  proportion 
reported  that  they  did  not  meet  the  residence  requirements  (30  days  in  1976) 
or  had  recently  moved  and  just  never  got  around  to  registering  at  their  new 
address. 

Among  those  who  indicated  an  insufficient  amount  of  interest  in  register¬ 
ing,  the  majority  (55  percent)  gave  themselves  an  excuse  to  legitimize  their 
failure  to  register:  they  did  not  get  around  to  it,  forgot,  did  not  know  they 

Table  I.  Reason  for  Not  Registering,  for  the  Population  of  Voting 
Age:  November  1976 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  Civilian  noninstitutional  population) 


Reason  for  not  registering 

Number 

Percent 

Total  reported  not  registered1 . 

38,225 

100.0 

Unable  to  register . 

12,793 

33.4 

Not  a  citizen . 

Residence  requirement  not  met  or 
recently  moved  and  never  got 

4,383 

11.5 

around  to  it . 

No  transportation,  hours  or  place 
inconvenient,  did  not  know  how 

2,591 

6.8 

or  where  to  register . 

2,443 

6.4 

Permanent  illness  or  disability . 

1,383 

3.6 

Other  reason . 

1,993 

5.2 

Not  interested  in  registering . 

Did  not  get  around  to  it,  forgot, 
didn’t  know  had  to,  or  other  similar 

25,462 

66.6 

reason  . 

Did  not  prefer  any  of  the  candidates 
or  not  interested  in  election  this 

1 4,043 

36.7 

year . 

Did  not  want  to  get  involved  in 

6,959 

18.2 

politics . 

2,320 

6.1 

Vote  would  not  make  a  difference.  .  . 

758 

2.0 

Other  reason . 

1,382 

3.6 

1  Excludes  those  not  reporting  on  reason  for  not  registering. 
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id  to,  or  some  similar  reason.  The  rest  reported  that  they  were  not  interested 
the  election,  the  candidates,  or  politics,  or  some  similar  reason  such  as  a 
;lief  that  their  vote  would  not  make  a  difference. 

in  voter  participation  be  increased?  Since  most  of  the  barriers  to  registra- 
an  and  voting  in  the  United  States  have  been  removed  by  legal  actions, 
appears  that  the  majority  of  Americans  who  do  not  vote  are  just  not 
terested  in  voting.  Still,  most  Americans  who  are  registered  to  vote  actually 
)  vote  on  election  day,  so  efforts  have  continued  to  simplify  the  registration 
ocess  in  the  hopes  of  further  increasing  voter  turnout.14 
One  proposal  to  increase  voter  participation  is  to  permit  voter  registration 
t  mail.  Several  bills  were  recently  introduced  in  Congress  that  would  have 
quired  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  for  the  mail  registration  of  all 
igible  voters.15  However,  none  of  these  proposals  were  enacted  by  the 
ingress,  as  critics  of  the  bills  cited  the  possibilities  of  fraud,  the  costs  and 
implexity  of  inaugurating  and  maintaining  the  system,  and  the  fact  that 
iter  apathy  seemed  to  be  the  primary  reason  for  low  voter  turnout, 
owever,  even  though  no  Federal  legislation  was  passed,  16  States  and  the 
istrict  of  Columbia  adopted  or  greatly  expanded  procedures  for  registration 
/  mail  between  the  Presidential  elections  of  1 972  and  1 976. 

States  permitting  registration  by  mail  did  not  mail  registration  cards  to 
I  addresses,  as  was  proposed  for  the  national  mail  registration  system,  but 
lowed  the  distribution  of  mail  registration  forms  by  political  parties,  civic 
id  labor  organizations,  and  other  groups.  However,  in  these  areas,  which 
intained  nearly  one-half  of  the  U.S.  population,  overall  voter  turnout  did 
)t  increase  between  the  1972  and  1976  elections.  In  fact,  there  was  a  de- 
ine  of  2  percentage  points  (from  56  percent  to  54  percent)  in  the  voter 
irticipation  rate  in  these  mail  registration  areas.  In  those  States  which  did 
>t  permit  registration  by  mail,  voter  turnout  remained  the  same  (55  percent) 
both  1972  and  1976.  California  and  New  York,  the  two  most  populous 
:ates  in  the  Nation,  inaugurated  post  card  registration  between  1972  and 
)76,  but  the  voter  participation  rate  declined  by  9  percentage  points  in 
alifornia  and  by  5  percentage  points  in  New  York  between  these  elections.1  6 
Of  course,  the  use  of  mail  registration  did  not,  in  itself,  lead  to  the  decline 
voter  turnout;  nine  of  the  States  which  adopted  a  mail  registration  system, 
well  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  had  increases  in  voter  participation.  But 
nee  there  was  an  overall  decline  of  2  percentage  points  in  the  voter  par- 

1 4See  Richard  G.  Smolka,  Registering  Voters  by  Mail:  The  Maryland  and  New  jersey 
xperience,  American  Enterprise  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.,  1975;  and  Richard  G. 
molka,  Election  Day  Registration:  The  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  Experience  in  1976, 
merican  Enterprise  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977. 

15  For  a  discussion  of  some  of  these  proposals  see  The  Concept  of  National  Voter 
egistration,  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics  of  the  Com- 
littee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives,  92d  Congress, 
:rial  No.  92-51 ,  Washington,  D.C.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1 972. 

“Data  on  mail  registration  was  abstracted  from  Election  Day  Registration,  op.  cit., 
nd  from  information  provided  by  Richard  G.  Smolka,  editor,  Election  Administration 
eports. 
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ticipation  rate  in  the  States  which  began  mail  registration  systems,  it 
clear  that  the  system,  at  least  as  it  is  presently  practiced,  has  no  proven  effec 
on  voter  participation.  However,  it  is  possible  that  voter  participation  ratf 
might  have  dropped  even  more  without  the  mail  registration  system. 

Moreover,  even  though  a  mail  registration  system  might  make  registratio 
easier  for  the  voters,  this  method  has  not  been  universally  accepted  by  th 
public,  for  the  voters  in  the  State  of  Washington  repealed  a  newly  passe 
mail  registration  law  in  1977  by  a  2-to-1  margin. 

Another  major  innovation  designed  to  increase  voter  participation  is  tl 
proposal  to  permit  people  to  register  to  vote  on  election  day.  A  bill  to  perm 
election  day  registration  throughout  the  United  States  was  introduced 
Congress  in  1977,  but  failed  to  become  law.17  However,  election  day  regi 
tration  was  inaugurated  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  for  the  1976  Presidenti 
election.  Voter  turnout  was  somewhat  higher  in  these  States  in  1976  than 
had  been  in  1972,  as  voter  participation  increased  from  68  percent  to  1 
percent  in  Minnesota  and  from  62  to  66  percent  in  Wisconsin. 

However,  not  all  of  the  gain  in  voter  turnout  in  these  States  was  direct 
attributable  to  election  day  registration.  In  Wisconsin,  some  localities  did  n. 
require  registration  in  either  the  1972  or  1976  elections.  Other  localitie 
which  did  require  registration  in  both  these  elections,  changed  their  syste 
to  permit  election  day  registration  in  the  1976  election.  Richard  G.  Smolk 
in  his  study  of  election  day  registration,  noted  that  voter  participation  w 
higher  in  Wisconsin  in  1 976  than  it  was  in  1 972  in  all  localities.  In  Minnesot 
there  was  also  the  possibility  that  voter  turnout  may  have  increased  becau 
Walter  Mondale,  a  native  son,  was  on  the  ballot.1  8 

The  increase  in  voter  turnout  in  States  with  election  day  registration,  w 
small  and  accompanied  by  procedural  problems,  as  Smolka  note 

Election  day  registration  probably  contributed  to  a  marginal  increase 
in  voter  turnout,  about  1  or  2  percentage  points  both  in  Minnesota 
and  in  Wisconsin,  but  it  also  encouraged  many  voters  to  wait  until 
election  day  to  register.  It  caused  confusion  and  long  lines  at  the 
polls,  and  errors  were  made  that  permitted  hundreds  of  voters  to  vote 
in  the  wrong  precincts  or  wards.1 9 

Other  procedural  changes  in  the  registration  system  have  also  been  pr 
posed  in  attempts  to  increase  voter  turnout  in  Presidential  electior 
Rosenstone  and  Wolfinger,  of  the  University  of  California,  studied  the  effe 
some  of  these  proposed  changes  in  registration  laws  might  have  on  vot 
turnout.  Using  data  from  the  November  1972  voting  supplement  to  tl 
Current  Population  Survey,  they  concluded  that  some  further  gains  in  reg 
tration  could  be  made  if  States  permitted  people  to  register  up  to  1  we> 


17  For  a  discussion  of  this  proposed  act  see  Universal  Voter  Registration  Act  < 
1977,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  House  of  Represent 
tives,  95th  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1977. 

1  *  Election  Day  Registration,  op.  cit.,  pp.  45-46  and  53-54. 

1  9  Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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iefore  the  election  and  if  registration  offices  were  open  during  normal 
usiness  hours,  evenings,  and  Saturdays.20 


iummary.  Voter  participation,  as  measured  by  the  percent  voting  among 
he  population  of  voting  age,  has  been  relatively  low  throughout  American 
listory.  In  every  American  Presidential  election  until  1928,  more  than  one- 
lalf  of  the  population  of  voting  age  did  not  vote  because  of  legal  restrictions 
nd  barriers  to  registration  or  lack  of  interest.  The  first  time  more  than 
ine-half  of  the  population  voted  was  in  the  election  of  1928,  8  years  after 
niversal  suffrage  was  established.  The  high  point  of  voter  participation  oc- 
urred  in  the  1 960  Kennedy-Nixon  election  when  63  percent  of  the  population 
oted.  However,  since  that  time,  electoral  participation  has  declined,  with 
nly  54  percent  of  the  voting-age  population  voting  in  the  1976  election. 

The  number  of  people  voting  for  the  President  has,  in  every  case,  been 
:ss  than  the  number  of  people  not  voting  at  all.  Lyndon  Johnson,  in  his 
964  victory,  came  the  closest  of  any  President  to  winning  a  plurality  among 
le  entire  population  of  voting  age. 

Those  who  do  not  vote  in  Presidential  elections  are  generally  similar  to 
lose  who  do  vote,  even  with  differences  in  voter  participation  rates  among 
le  various  subgroups  of  population. 

Most  of  the  legal  barriers  which  limited  registration  and  voting  in  earlier 
ears  have  been  removed,  so  the  primary  reason  people  do  not  register  and 
3te  is  because  they  are  not  interested.  Two-thirds  of  those  who  were  not 
:gistered  reported  they  were  not  interested  in  registering.  Most  nonvoters 
■e  not  registered  (8  out  of  10  in  the  1976  election),  and  most  of  the  people 
ho  are  registered  vote  (9  out  of  1 0  in  the  1 976  election). 

More  Americans  might  vote  if  there  were  further  easing  of  registration 
'ocedures.  For  example,  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  where  the  govern- 
ents  initiate  the  registration  process  rather  than  leaving  it  up  to  the  indi¬ 
dual,  76  percent  of  the  eligible  population  voted  in  the  May  1979  elec- 
ons.21  However,  in  the  United  States,  the  increased  use  of  mail  registration 
some  States  between  1972  and  1976  did  not  lead  to  an  increase  in  voter 
irticipation,  and  the  use  of  election  day  registration  in  Minnesota  and 
isconsin  in  the  1976  Presidential  election  led  to  only  modest  gains  in 
iter  turnout.  Even  with  these  limitations,  efforts  to  ease  the  registration 
ocedures  are  still  worth  wile,  for  as  Richard  M.  Scammon  noted: 

Democracy  does  not  require  total  voter  participation,  and  totalitarian 
elections  with  their  99.9  percent  voter  turnouts  are  mere  exercises  in 
contempt  of  the  democratic  idea.  But  democracy  does  require  that  the 
voter  have  not  only  the  right  to  vote,  but  also  an  administratively  easy 
way  to  put  that  right  to  use.2  2 


2 “Steven  ].  Rosenstone  and  Raymond  E.  Wolfinger,  “The  Effect  of  Registration 
iws  on  Voter  Turnout,”  The  American  Political  Science  Review ,  Vol  72  No  1 
'arch  1978),  pp.  2245.  ’  ’ 

‘Reported  by  Richard  M.  Scammon,  Director  of  the  Elections  Research  Center 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Institute. 

“Richard  M.  Scammon,  "Electoral  Participation,”  The  Annals  of  the  American 
daemy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  371,  (May  1  967),  p.71. 
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Methodology  for  Experimental  Estimates  of  the  Population 
of  Counties,  by  Age  and  Sex:  July  1,  1975 


TRODUCTION 

This  report  describes  the  methodology  used  to  prepare 
jerimental  estimates  of  the  population  by  age  and  sex  for 
counties  in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1975.  Census  data 
gross  outmigration  and  inmigration  were  used  for  the  first 
le  in  developing  age  estimates  for  counties,  and  revised 
hniques  in  the  treatment  of  military  and  college  popu- 
on  were  introduced.  The  resulting  procedures  are 
lerally  applicable  to  other  projects  of  this  type. 

The  estimates  are  considered  experimental  because  they 
'e  not  been  systematically  tested  against  census  data,  as  is 
tomary  with  the  regular  postcensal  estimate  programs  in 
ich  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  involved.  However,  tests 
re  conducted  with  available  special  census  data.  The 
dings  of  the  evaluation  work,  the  general  limitations  of  the 
estimates,  and  special  problem  areas  are  discussed  in  the 
tion  titled  "Evaluation  and  Limitations  of  the  Estimates." 
Estimates  have  been  prepared  for  each  year  1970  through 
77  using  an  extension  of  the  methods  used  in  preparing 
1975  estimates.  The  estimates  can  be  obtained  from  the 
ta  User  Services  Division  and  are  for  5-year  age  groups  to 
years  and  over,  by  sex.  The  estimates  are  consistent  with 
imates  of  the  total  population  of  counties  published  in 
rrent  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25  and  P-26.  They  are 
3  generally  consistent  with  estimates  of  the  U.S.  resident 
pulation,  by  age  and  sex,  published  in  Series  P-25. 

The  estimates  for  all  years  are  for  3,141  counties  or 
jnty  equivalents  as  delineated  by  the  1970  census.  In 
ginia,  Nansemond  County  and  Suffolk  City  were  merged 
become  Suffolk  City  in  1974.  They  were  calculated 
arately  because  of  the  nature  of  the  basic  data,  and  the 
imates  are  valid  only  when  added  together  to  obtain 
1  total  for  the  area. 

The  estimates  were  prepared  by  carrying  forward  the 
70  census  counts  by  age  cohort  using  registered  births  and 
imated  deaths  by  age  and  basing  the  age-sex  detail  of 
grants  on  the  information  provided  for  the  period  1965-70 
the  1970  census.  The  migrant  data  used  were  obtained 
m  a  special  tabulation,  as  described  in  the  section  on 
ithodology,  and  were  relied  upon  to  establish  only  the  age 
tribution  of  migrants,  not  the  levels  of  migration.  The 
70  population  data  upon  which  the  estimates  are  based  are 
isistent  with  those  used  in  the  ongoing  postcensal  estimate 
)grams,  and  reflect  corrections  to  the  census  counts  made 
^sequent  to  the  release  of  the  official  figures. 


METHODOLOGY 

General.  The  cohort-component  technique  was  used  to 
prepare  the  estimates,  making  separate  estimates  of  births, 
deaths,  and  migration,  by  age,  sex,  and  race.  The  population 
in  1970  was  carried  forward  to  1975,  by  cohort,  using 
estimates  of  births  and  deaths  adjusted  so  as  to  agree  with 
registered  totals.  A  preliminary  approximation  of  out¬ 
migration  from  1970  to  1975  was  obtained  for  each  county, 
by  cohort,  using  outmigration  rates  for  the  period  1965-70. 
The  outmigrants  were  summed  to  form  a  pool  which,  after 
adjustments  for  immigration  and  national  change  in  military, 
college,  and  institutional  population,  was  distributed  back  to 
each  county  as  inmigrants,  using  the  proportions  of  the  total 
pool  that  each  county  was  observed  to  have  received  in 
1965-70.  The  preliminary  outmigration  and  inmigration  data 
were  then  adjusted,  sometimes  extensively,  to  bring  the  1975 
population  and  1970-75  migration  levels  into  agreement  with 
independent  total  population  estimates  for  each  county 
developed  for  the  Federal  General  Revenue  Sharing  program. 
Revised  population  estimates  through  the  Federal-State 
Cooperative  Program  for  Local  Population  Estimates  had  not 
been  completed  for  use  at  the  time  that  the  1975  age 
estimates  were  being  developed  but  were  used  for  the  1976 
and  1 977  estimates. 

The  computations  were  carried  out  separately  for  White 
and  for  Black  and  other  races,  but  county  race  estimates 
were  not  available  for  use  as  controls.  As  an  intermediate 
step,  the  computations  by  race  were  adjusted  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  1975  State  race  estimates,  but  the  county 
race  detail  is  essentially  an  extension  to  1 975  of  the  1 965-70 
migration  trends  shown  by  the  1970  census.  It  is 
recommended  that  only  the  data  for  all  races  be  used  in 
general  analytical  applications. 

A  special  adjustment  was  made  for  migration  caused  by 
significantly  large  military  installations,  colleges,  and  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions.1  This  special  migration  was  subtracted 
from  total  migration,  removing  it  from  the  usual  computa¬ 
tion  involving  rates  and  proportions.  Special  inmigrants  for 
the  1970-75  period  were  estimated  by  adjusting  the  1965-70 
inmigrants  for  change  in  the  size  of  the  special  population 


1  Special  migration  for  correctional  institutions  had  to  be  estimated 
independently,  whereas  military  and  college  migration  v\ere  provided 
by  the  tabulation  of  1965-70  migration  data  from  the  1970  census. 
However,  a  county  selected  for  a  prison  adjustment  was  treated 
exactly  like  a  college  county  in  the  computational  procedure. 
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from  1970  to  1975  as  shown  by  administrative  records.  The 
adjustment  technique  was  generally  successful  in  allowing  for 
the  impact  of  changes  in  the  size  and  age  distribution  of  the 
military,  college,  and  prison  populations.  A  list  of  the 
counties  selected  for  special  treatment  is  given  in  appendix  B. 
In  all,  184  counties  received  special  treatment  for  military 
population,  427  for  colleges,  and  70  for  prisons. 

For  the  counties  with  a  special  population,  the  civilian 
noncollege  population2  in  1970  was  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  tabulated  special  migrants  from  the  1970  census  counts. 
This  population  was  carried  forward  to  1975  with  births, 
deaths,  and  civilian  noncollege  migration.  The  estimated 
special  inmigrants  for  the  1970-75  period  were  added  to  the 
1975  civilian  noncollege  population  to  obtain  the  resident 
population.  It  is  fundamental  to  this  procedure  that  the 
special  population  is  based  on  the  number  of  migrants  who 
reported  in  the  census  that  they  were  in  one  of  the  special 
categories. 

As  a  final  step,  estimates  of  the  population  aged  65  years 
and  over  based  on  Medicare  data  were  substituted  for  those 
obtained  by  the  regular  cohort-component  procedure. 

Preparation  of  basic  migration  data,  1965-70.  A  special 
tabulation  of  1970  census  data  was  prepared  showing 
inmigration  and  outmigration  for  each  county,  by  age,  sex, 
and  race.  The  original  data  were  obtained  by  a  sample 
question  in  the  census  asking  for  each  person's  residence  on 
April  1,  1965/5  years  prior  to  the  census  date.  The  basic 
census  data  were  adjusted  for  nonresponse  by  a  special 
allocation  technique,  and  a  summary  version  of  these  data 
was  published  as  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25, 
No.  701. 3  The  tabulation  identified  separately  the  migration 
of  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  attending  college  in  either 
1965  or  1970.  See  appendix  D  for  definitions  of  migrant 
types. 

In  developing  the  1965-70  outmigration  rates  and  in¬ 
migrant  proportions,  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  migrant 
data  in  several  ways.  The  most  significant  of  these  was  the 
collapsing  procedure  used  on  small  counties  whereby 
irregular  migrant  totals  for  5  year  age  groups  were  distributed 
to  adjacent  age  groups,  as  described  in  detail  in  appendix  A. 
This  adjustment  altered  the  age  detail  of  migrants  in  small 
counties,  but  did  not  change  the  all  ages  total  of  outmigrants 
or  inmigrants  for  any  race-sex  group.  The  larger  the  number 
of  migrants  (all  ages)  the  smaller  the  alteration  was  of  the  age 
distributions.  However,  for  counties  with  small  populations, 
the  age  detail  of  the  final  migrant  distributions  is  relatively 
weak. 

The  collapsing  procedure  was  needed  because  the  original 
migration  data  were  obtained  from  the  15-percent  sample  of 
the  1970  census.  Each  sample  migrant  received  a  weight  of 
approximately  6,  resulting  in  very  irregular  age  distributions 
for  small  numbers  of  migrants.  The  census  population  based 


2The  term  "civilian  noncollege"  as  used  in  this  section  excludes 
the  migrant  population  of  prisons  as  well  as  of  military  bases  and 
colleges. 

3 The  tabulation  provided  data  for  persons  aged  5  years  and  over. 
Migration  for  the  youngest  cohort,  births  becoming  0  to  4  years  at  the 
end  of  the  period,  was  estimated  by  a  net  migration  technique.  See 
section,  "Birth  cohort  migration." 


on  sample  data  was  not  available  by  race,  and  in  the 
calculation  of  migration  rates  and  proportions,  complete- 
count  population  data  were  used,  thereby  complicating  the 
effect  of  sample  variation.  The  sample  weight  in  the  census 
was  assigned  according  to  the  following  broad  age  groups: 
under  5  years,  5  to  13  years,  14  to  24  years,  25  to  44  years, 
45  to  64  years,  and  65  years  and  over.  As  a  result,  the 
weighting  of  a  sample  case  was  not  necessarily  consistent 
with  the  complete-count  population  in  a  given  5-year  age 
group. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  the  data  were  checked  to  see  if 
military  inmigrants  or  college  inmigrants  were  greater  than 
the  resident  population,  and  if  so,  the  special  migrants  were 
adjusted  to  be  no  more  than  75  percent  of  the  population  in 
a  given  age-sex-race  cell.  This  limit  was  arbitrarily  selected 
based  on  the  idea  that  about  25  percent  of  a  given  cell  should 
be  civilian  noncollege  in  order  to  provide  a  smoother 
year-to-year  population  change.  Although  the  limit  affected 
only  a  few  cells  in  counties  selected  for  a  special  adjustment, 
a  more  extensive  study  of  the  problem  is  needed.  Civilian 
noncollege  population  and  migrants  were  next  computed  by 
subtracting  the  special  populations  from  resident  data. 

To  adjust  for  the  irregular  age  distributions  mentioned 
above,  the  5-year  civilian  noncollege  data  were  collapsed  to 
broader  age  groups  similar  to  those  used  to  determine  sample 
weights  in  the  census,  and  the  migrants  were  redistributed  to 
5-year  groups  within  the  broad  age  groups  according  to 
population.  Only  counties  with  the  smaller  population 
groups  (by  race)  were  affected.  If  the  total  of  male  and 
female  migrants  for  a  racial  group  was  2,000  or  more,  no 
collapsing  was  necessary.  The  decision  to  collapse  age 
categories  was  systematically  determined  by  a  statistical 
score  measuring  the  extent  of  difference,  age  by  age,  between 
male  and  female  migrants.  Based  on  this  score,  both  male  and 
female  distributions  were  collapsed  to  the  broad  age  groups  5 
to  14  years,  15  to  24  years,  25  to  34  years,  35  to  44  years, 
45  to  64  years,  and  65  years  and  over.  If  the  migration 
distribution  for  these  age  groups  was  still  irregular,  one  more 
collapse  was  made  to  the  broad  age  groups  5  to  24  years,  25 
to  44  years,  and  45  years  and  over.  A  detailed  discussion  of 
the  collapsing  procedure  is  given  in  appendix  A.  Although  a 
more  extensive  and  systematic  study  of  the  operation  of  the 
collapsing  routine  is  indicated,  it  smoothed  migrant  distri¬ 
butions  satisfactorily  in  all  observed  cases. 

In  three  special  instances  where  extreme  difficulties  were 
encountered  with  the  migration  tabulations,  substantial 
adjustments  were  made  to  the  original  1965-70  migrant  data. 
The  areas  are  Chambers  County,  Ala.;  Baltimore  City  and 
County,  Md.;  and  New  York  City.  The  estimated  population 
distributions  by  age  are  believed  to  have  been  improved  by 
these  adjustments;  the  total  1 975  population  is  not  affected. 
For  more  information  on  each  area,  see  appendix  C. 

After  all  adjustments  to  the  migrant  data,  civilian  non¬ 
college  outmigration  rates,  by  age,  sex,  and  race,  were 
calculated.  For  this  purpose,  a  base  population  for  each 
county  was  obtained  by  subtracting  all  inmigrants  from  the 
1970  resident  population,  adding  all  outmigrants,  andsub- 
tracting  military  and  college  outmigrants.  This  population 
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presents  the  survivors  in  1970  of  the  civilian  noncollege 
jpulation  residing  in  the  county  in  1965.  Civilian  non- 
>1  lege  outmigrants  were  then  divided  by  the  base  population 
i  obtain  an  outmigration  rate.  Excessive  rates  were  fre- 
jently  encountered  where  very  small  populations  were 
volved,  and  were  arbitrarily  prevented  from  exceeding  90 
>rcent. 

All  outmigrants,  when  summed  for  all  counties,  can  be 
lought  of  as  forming  a  national  pool  from  which  inmigrants 
e  drawn.  As  a  first  step  in  calculating  inmigrant  proportions 
tr  each  county,  the  national  sum  of  civilian  noncollege 
jtmigrants  was  computed  for  each  cohort.  This  pool  was 
igmented  by  the  sum  of  all  military  outmigrants,  all  college 
jtmigrants,  the  Armed  Forces  overseas,  and  immigrants 
om  abroad;  and  was  diminished  by  the  sum  of  all  military 
migrants  and  college  inmigrants.  The  civilian  noncollege 
migrants  for  each  county  were  obtained  for  each  age- 
ce-sex  category  by  subtracting  military  inmigrants  and 
>| lege  inmigrants  from  total  inmigrants,  and  were  then 
iken  as  a  proportion  of  the  national  pool.  The  civilian 
ancollege  inmigrant  proportions  were  then  adjusted  so  as  to 
}ual  unity  for  each  age-sex-race  cell. 

\  • 

irth  cohort  migration.  The  gross  migration  data  from  the 
970  census  do  not  provide  information  for  the  youngest 
jhort,  that  is,  the  migration  of  persons  born  during  the 
•year  base  period,  becoming  0  to  4  years  at  the  end  of  the 
sriod.  For  this  group,  a  rate  of  net  migration  was  calculated 
y  the  formula: 

_  RP700-4-|EW  NCSW 

r"m_  ,B65.70  '  NCSR!  .  ■ 

'here  rnm  is  the  rate  of  net  migration,  RP70(>.4  is  the 
ssident  population  aged  0  to  4  years  in  the  1970  census, 
65-70  are  births  from  1965  to  1970  (April  1),  NCSR  is  a 
lational  Census  Survival  Rate,  and  *  is  the  symbol  for 
lultiplication.  These  rates  were  sometimes  very  high  where, 
nail  numbers  were  involved,  and  the  net  inmigration  rate 
»as  not  allowed  to  exceed  100  percent.  Larger  areas  rarely^ 
xceeded  this  figure.  The  final  estimates  for  the  population 

to  4  years  of  age  obtained  by  the  method  just  described 
re  not  completely  satisfactory.  The  net  migration  technique 
iroduced  too  many  immigrants  for  counties  with  a  substantial 
et  immigration  for  the  period  1965-70,  and  a  higher 
imigration  rate  for  1970-75.  For  the  extension  of  the 
stimates  to  1977  an  alternative  approach  resolved  the 
iroblem  by  using  the  cohort-universe  technique,4  but  it  was 
iot  feasible  to  correct  the  1 975  estimates. 

'reliminary  approximation  of  the  1975  population.  To 

>btain  the  preliminary  approximation  for  July  1,  1975,  the 
:ensus  population  in  1970  was  carried  forward  to  1975  by* 
:ohort,  by  age,  sex,  and  race,  making  separate  estimates  for 
>irths,  deaths,  and  migration.  A  preliminary  step  calculated  a 
lew  base  date  population  for  each  county  on  July  1,  1970, 

4  Irwin,  Richard.  "A  Cohort- Universe  Net  Migration  Procedure  for 
'opulation  Estimates  and  Projections  by  Age."  Paper  presented  at  the 

nnual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Regional  Demographic  Group:  San 
Vntonio,  Texas,  October  1978. 


by  a  simple  interpolation  procedure  between  the  April  1, 
1970,  census  total  county  population  and  the  postcensal 
estimate  on  July  1,  1973,  as  published  in  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-25,  Nos.  649  through  698.  The  age-sex-race 
distribution  on  April  1,  1970,  was  adjusted  pro  rata  to  agree 
with  this  total.  For  Riley  County,  Kans.,  the  total  population 
bf  White  males  on  July  1,  1970,  was  30,385  by  this 
calculation  (table  A,  footnote  5). 5  The  census  count  on 
April  1,  1970,  as  adjusted  for  use  in  the  population  estimates 
program,  had  been  30,244. 

The  distribution  of  deaths  by  age  and  sex  was  obtained 
by  first  computing  a  preliminary  estimate  of  deaths  using 
death  rates  derived  from  the  United  States  life  table  for 
1972.  The  deaths  by  age-sex  cohorts  thus  obtained  were 
then  adjusted  pro  rata  to  agree  with  registered  totals,  by  race, 
for  each  county.  The  national  death  rates  therefore  served 
only  to  distribute  deaths  by  age  and  sex.  For  Riley  County, 
this  method  estimated  643  deaths  for  White  males,  of  which 
238  are  for  the  cohort  becoming  75  years  and  over  in  1975 
(table  A,  col.  2).  A  coverage  adjustment  ratio,  by  age,  sex, 
and  race,  derived  from  national  estimates  of  net  census 
undercount,  adjusted  each  cohort  for  difference  in  coverage 
by  age  as  the  cohort  moved  from  one  age  to  the  next.  This 
had  the  same  effect  as  the  inflation-deflation  technique  used 
in  preparing  the  national  population  estimates,  and  assumes 
that  the  pattern  of  net  census  undercount  for  each  county  is 
Similar  to  the  pattern  for  the  Nation.  This  assumption  is  open 
to  question,  and  the  use  of  the  coverage  adjustment  ratio 
should  be  reexamined  when  and  if  more  information  is 
available  regarding  variation  of  rates  of  undercount  for  local 
areas.  For  Riley  County,  the  largest  adjustment  was  —253  for 
the  cohort  of  White  males  becoming  25  to  29  years  old  in 
1975  (table  A,  col.  3). 

To  complete  the  data  preparation  for  obtaining  the 
preliminary  1  975  population,  migration  was  first 
approximated  for  each  county,  by  age,  sex,  and  race,  using 
procedures  matching  the  preparation  of  the  basic  migration 
data  for  the  period  1965-70.  The  rates  of  civilian  noncollege 
outmigration  calculated  there  (augmented  slightly  to  provide 
for  outmigrants  to  the  Armed  Forces  overseas  in  1975)  were 
multiplied  by  the  "survivors"  in  1975  (the  1970  population 
less  deaths  and  adjusted  for  coverage)  to  obtain  civilian 
noncollege  outmigrants.  This  computation  was  carried  out 
for  each  county  only  after  subtracting  the  1965-70  military 
inmigrants  and  college  inmigrants,  aged  5  years,  who  now 
become  military  outmigrants  and  college  outmigrants  for  the 
period  1970-75.  It  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  age 
estimates  procedure  that  military  and  college  migrants  are 
assumed  to  be  the  entire  special  population.  Thus  the 
inmigrants  from  the  1965-70  period  are  the  special  popu¬ 
lation  in  1970,  and  become  the  special  outmigrants  for  the 
1970-75  period.  This  assumption  functioned  very  satis¬ 
factorily  in  producing  a  reasonable  age  distribution  for  the 
special  counties  in  1975. 

s  Riley  County,  Kans.,  was  selected  to  illustrate  the  methodological 
procedures  because  it  was  designated  as  both  a  military  and  a  college 
county,  and  these  special  populations  were  a  relatively  large  part  of 
the  total  population. 
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Table  A.  Computation  of  Preliminary  Population  Estimate,  by  Age,  for  White  Males,  Riley  County,  Kans.  : 
July  1,  1970  to  1975 


(See  text  for  derivation) 


Age 

in  — 

Population 
July  1, 
1970 

a) 

Deaths 

(2) 

Coverage 

adjust¬ 

ment 

(3) 

Survivors 
July  l, 
19  75 1 

(4) 

Outmigrants 

Inmigrants 

Residual3 

(ID 

Population 
July  1, 
19754 

Civilian2 

(5) 

Military 

(6) 

College 

(7) 

Civilian2 

(8) 

Military 

(9) 

College 

(10) 

1970 

1975 

All  ages . . . 

All  ages . . 

s32,504 

643 

-284 

31,577 

4,951 

9,953 

5,380 

5,247 

7,551 

6,530 

-1,240 

30,621 

Births,  1970-75 

0  to  4  years . . 

2,119 

29 

-37 

2,053 

- 

- 

- 

38 

- 

- 

1 

2,091 

0  to  4  years . . . 

5  to  9  years . . 

1,883 

4 

-2 

1,877 

1,259 

- 

- 

1,006 

- 

- 

-255 

1,624 

5  to  9  years  .  .  . 

10  to  14  years 

1,769 

3 

24 

1,790 

801 

- 

- 

602 

- 

- 

-175 

1,591 

10  to  14  years. 

15  to  19  years 

1,664 

6 

-4 

1,654 

565 

- 

- 

529 

877 

2,073 

2,910 

4,568 

15  to  19  years . 

20  to  24  years 

4,306 

27 

-52 

4,227 

497 

1,156 

1,708 

1,030 

5,147 

3,628 

6,392 

10,671 

20  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years 

11,277 

72 

-253 

10,952 

402 

6,786 

2,989 

641 

737 

521 

-8,531 

2,674 

25  to  29  years. 

30  to  34  years 

2,554 

15 

20 

2,559 

508 

971 

429 

375 

366 

164 

-983 

1,556 

30  to  34  years. 

35  to  39  years 

1,250 

9 

-2 

1,239 

237 

482 

135 

318 

217 

59 

-262 

979 

35  to  39  years . 

40  to  44  years 

1,026 

11 

10 

1,025 

174 

286 

49 

216 

124 

44 

-115 

900 

40  to  44  years. 

45  to  49  years 

867 

16 

-2 

849 

108 

163 

36 

93 

53 

34 

-129 

722 

45  to  49  years . 

50  to  54  years 

802 

24 

14 

792 

117 

70 

28 

127 

30 

-44 

734 

50  to  54  years. 

55  to  59  years 

708 

33 

-2 

673 

66 

39 

- 

75 

- 

- 

-32 

643 

55  to  69  years . 

60  to  64  years 

585 

43 

-1 

541 

78 

- 

- 

80 

- 

- 

1 

543 

60  to  64  years. 

65  to  69  years 

522 

56 

12 

478 

69 

- 

- 

37 

- 

7 

-13 

453 

65  to  69  years. 

70  to  74  years 

375 

57 

- 

318 

16 

- 

6 

47 

- 

- 

25 

343 

70  and  over .... 

75  and  over . . . 

797 

238 

-9 

550 

54 

“ 

“ 

33 

- 

- 

-30 

529 

-  Represents  zero  or  rounds  to  zero. 


*(4)  =*  (1 )-(2)+(3) . 

2Civilian  noncollege. 

3The  "residual"  is  the  sum  of  all  cohort  change  other  than  deaths.  (11)  =  ( 1 2 )— ( 1 )+(2) . 

4 (12)  =  (4)-(5)-(6)-(7)+(8)+(9)+(10). 

including  births.  Total  excluding  births  is  30,385. 


The  civilian  noncollege  outmigrants  for  each  county  are 
summed  to  begin  the  formation  of  the  national  pool.  The 
national  sum  of  all  military  outmigrants  and  college  out¬ 
migrants  are  added  to  the  pool  where  they  will  be  included 
in  the  inmigrant  distribution.  The  Armed  Forces  overseas  in 
1970  are  also  added  to  the  pool,  it  being  implicitly  assumed 
that  all  will  return  to  the  United  States  in  1975.  Net  civilian 
immigration  for  the  period  1970-75  is  also  added.  Before 
distributing  this  pool  as  civilian  noncollege  inmigrants, 
subtractions  must  be  made  to  provide  military  inmigrants 
and  college  inmigrants  in  1975  to  all  counties,  and  out¬ 
migrants  to  the  Armed  Forces  overseas  in  1975. 

The  subtractions  from  the  pool  for  military  inmigrants 
and  college  inmigrants  in  1 975  are  the  sum  of  the  values  for 
each  county,  calculated  as  follows.  For  the  counties  having 
significant  military  population,  station  strength,  as  reported 
by  the  statistical  services  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  was 
obtained  for  July  1,  1970  and  1975.  If  total  military 
inmigrants  for  the  county  were  less  than  station  strength  in 
1970,  military  inmigrants  in  1975  (all  classes)  were  estimated 
by  multiplying  military  inmigrants  in  1970  by  the  ratio  of 
1975  to  1970  station  strength.  If  military  inmigrants  were 
greater  than  station  strength  in  1970,  and  if  station  strength 
increased,  the  amount  of  the  increase  was  added  to  the  1970 
figure  to  obtain  the  1975  estimate.  However,  if  station 
strength  declined  from  1970  to  1975,  the  ratio  computation 
was  used. 

For  counties  with  a  significant  college  population,  the 
procedure  for  obtaining  total  college  inmigrants  in  1975  was 
similar  to  that  for  military  counties.  Using  full-time  enroll¬ 
ment  in  1970  and  1975,  college  inmigrants  for  1975  were 
obtained  by  the  same  series  of  calculations  just  described  for 
obtaining  military  inmigrants  from  station  strength  data. 


Having  obtained  figures  for  1975  total  military  inmigrants 
and  total  college  inmigrants  in  this  way,  college  inmigrants 
by  age,  sex,  and  race  in  1975,  were  obtained  by  prorating  the 
1970  distribution  to  the  new  total.  For  military  inmigrants, 
however,  an  additional  step  was  made  to  allow  for  the  shift 
in  the  composition  of  the  Armed  Forces,  by  sex  and  race 
during  the  period  1970  to  1975.  Specifically,  the  ratios  of 
the  1975  to  the  1970  resident  Armed  Forces,  by  race  and 
sex,  based  on  data  from  the  national  estimates  program  were: 
White  males,  .73;  White  females,  2.09;  Black-and-other-races 
males,  1.18;  and  Black-and-other-races  females,  3.68.  The 
ratios  for  women  indicate  the  striking  increase  in  their 
numbers  during  the  period.  The  1970  military  inmigrant 
sex-race  totals  for  each  military  county  were  multiplied  by 
these  ratios  and  then  adjusted  pro  rata  to  the  1975  military 
inmigrant  total.  A  special  function  was  included  to  dampen 
the  effect  of  the  large  growth  ratios  for  females  in  those  few 
training  bases  where  women  make  up  a  large  proportion  of 
station  strength.  Having  obtained  the  1975  military 
inmigrant  sex-race  totals  in  this  way,  the  age  distribution  in 
1970  of  each  group  was  prorated  to  the  new  totals. 

After  the  preliminary  1975  population  data  were 
examined,  a  distortion  in  age  distributions  caused  by  large 
prisons  was  noted,  especially  for  Black  and  other  races.  This 
occurred  because  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  inmates 
were  reported  as  outmigrants  from  the  county  containing  the 
institution  in  the  basic  1965-70  migrant  data.  For  inmigrants, 
however,  there  was  reasonably  complete  reporting.  The 
migrant  data  do  not  provide  any  special  information  about 
inmates  of  institutions  because  the  1970  census  question  on 
activity  in  1965  covered  only  three  categories;  membership 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  enrollment  in  college,  and  employ¬ 
ment.  An  estimate  of  migration  for  the  period  1970-75  for 
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nmates  of  prisons  (males  only)  was  developed  by  assuming 
hat  the  excess  of  male  over  female  inmigrants,  age  by  age,  in 
965-70  represented  the  impact  of  the  prison  on  inmigration, 
^n  adjustment  was  made  for  70  counties  with  large  prisons, 
nd  these  counties  were  treated  like  college  counties  in  the 
:omputational  procedure.  The  prison  adjustment  alleviated 
he  problem  caused  by  deficient  reporting  in  the  original 
nigrant  data,  but  sometimes  fell  short  of  the  complete 
idjustment  required.  The  adjustments  for  militaryand  college 
>opulation,  however,  functioned  well  in  general,  producing 
ipparently  reasonable  age  distributions. 

Comparisons  with  special  censuses  were  possible  for  a  few 
counties  with  significant  military  and  college  populations.  See 
'Evaluation  and  Limitations  of  the  Estimates"  and  table  H. 
3f  the  counties  in  table  H,  military  adjustments  were  made 
for  Pima,  Ariz.;  Kings,  Calif.;  San  Bernardino,  Calif.;  Sarpy, 
Neb.;  and  Travis,  Tex.;  adjustments  for  colleges  were 
nade  for  Pima,  Ariz.;  Yolo,  Calif.;  and  Travis,  Tex.  In  the 
military  counties,  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  estimates  of 
the  age  group  25  to  29  years  to  be  low,  perhaps  due  to  a  shift 
(not  taken  into  account  in  the  estimating  procedure)  towards 
an  older  age  distribution  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Table  A  illustrates  the  values  for  military  and  college 
migration  which  were  developed  for  Riley  County.  Columns 
6  and  7  contain  military  and  college  outmigrant  figures, 
respectively,  for  the  1970-75  period.  Columns  9  and  10  give 
military  inmigrants  and  college  inmigrants  for  1975  as 
calculated  using  the  procedures  described  above.  Station 
strength  (all  classes)  as  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  declined  from  13,144  in  1970  to  11,117  in  1975, 
while  full-time  college  enrollment  increased  from  12,  943  to 
15,71 1.  In  table  A,  the  percent  decrease  from  9,953  (military 
outmigrants)  to  7,551  (military  inmigrants)  for  White  males 
is  greater  than  the  percent  decrease  in  station  strength 
because  of  the  adjustment  for  change  in  the  sex-race 
composition  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  increase  in  college 
inmigrants  over  college  outmigrants  is  21.4  fjercent,  the  same 
as  the  increase  in  enrollment. 

In  retrospect,  it  might  have  been  advisable  to  adjust  for 
the  shift  in  the  age  structure  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  was 
omitted  from  these  experimental  estimates  because  the  shift 
might  be  specific  to  certain  types  of  bases  leaving  others 
unaffected,  and  sufficient  data  for  a  thorough  adjustment  are 
not  available. 

The  sum  of  military  inmigrants  and  college  inmigrants  in 
1975  for  all  counties  was  subtracted  from  the  inmigrant 
pool,  by  age,  sex,  and  race,  preparatory  to  distribution  as 
civilian  noncollege  inmigrants.  The  Armed  Forces  overseas 
were  also  subtracted  from  the  pool,  for  which  provision  had 
been  made  by  augmenting  slightly  the  civilian  noncollege 
outmigration  rates  for  all  counties.6  This  feature  was 
necessary  because  the  basic  1965-70  migration  data  do  not 
reflect  the  movement  of  U.S.  residents  to  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas,  as  the  information  was  tabulated  for  persons  living 


‘The  largest  adjustment  was  for  males  aged  20  to  24  years  in  1975 
with  an  added  outmigration  rate  of  1.9  percent  for  White  and  3.1 
percent  for  Black  and  other  races. 


in  the  United  States  in  1970.  Civilian  noncollege  inmigrants 
were  calculated  for  each  county  using  the  inmigrant  pro¬ 
portions  developed  for  the  1965-70  base  period.  For  the 
birth  cohort,  net  migration  was  calculated  using  the  rate 
previously  developed,  and  the  amount  of  net  migration  was 
entered  as  inmigration  or  outmigration,  depending  on  the 
sign  of  the  net  migration. 

The  preliminary  approximation  of  the  1975  population 
was  obtained  for  each  cohort  by  subtracting  deaths  from  the 
1970  population,  adjusting  for  coverage,  subtracting  civilian 
noncollege  outmigrants,  adding  civilian  noncollege  in¬ 
migrants,  and  adding  or  subtracting  special  migrants  as 
appropriate.  The  cohort  0  to  4  years  in  1975  (topmost 
cohort  in  table  A)  was  obtained  by  a  similar  procedure,  but 
starting  with  births  from  1 970  to  1 975. 

Adjustment  for  consistency  with  national  estimates.  The 

preliminary  1975  county  population  estimates  were  summed 
for  the  Nation,  were  compared  with  the  national  estimates 
by  age,  sex,  and  race,  and  were  adjusted  pro  rata  to  obtain 
agreement.  For  all  cells  except  those  for  the  older  Black-and- 
other-races  population,  the  adjustment  factors  were  small 
(table  B).  For  Black-and-other-races  females  aged  75  years 
and  over,  a  12.9  percent  upward  adjustment  was  required, 
apparently  because  the  life  table  death  rate  was  too  high 
relative  to  other  rates  for  these  races,  and  because  the 
method  of  correcting  for  net  census  undercount  does  not 
exactly  match  the  inflation-deflation  technique  used  in 
preparing  the  national  population  estimates.  The  control  to 
national  totals  adjusts  for  these  biases  to  a  considerable 
degree.  For  Black-and-other-races  males  in  the  oldest  age 
group,  the  adjustment  was  4.6  percent.  The  largest  adjust¬ 
ment  for  Whites  was  5.0  percent  for  females  aged  75  years 
and  over.  For  all  of  the  other  31  age-sex-race  cells  for  White 
males  and  females,  the  adjustment  was  less  than  1  percent. 

Adjustment  for  consistency  with  State  and  county  estimates. 

Postcensal  estimates  for  the  total  population  of  each  county 
are  available,  as  well  as  estimates  by  race  for  each  State;  the 
age  detail  was  controlled  to  the  1975  estimates.  The  general 
procedure  was  to  compare  the  population  produced  by  the 
preliminary  age  approximation  to  the  independent  estimates 
of  total  population,  and  to  adjust  civilian  noncollege  gross 
outmigration  and  inmigration,  by  age,  sex,  and  race,  so  as  to 
bring  the  revised  total  population  into  agreement  with  the 
postcensal  estimate  and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  needed 
age-sex-race  detail.  The  1970-75  migration  data  for  the 
special  populations  (military  inmigrants,  etc.)  were  not 
affected  by  the  adjustments. 

The  most  logical  and  accurate  manner  for  making  such 
adjustments  is  a  worthwhile  subject  for  future  major 
research.  A  functional  relationship  probably  exists  between 
(a)  the  amount  of  gross  outmigration  and  inmigration  for  a 
certain  time  period,  (b)  the  gross  migration  for  a  succeeding 
period  given  a  certain  shift  in  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
net  migration,  (c)  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
migrants,  and  (d)  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of 
the  county  in  question.  Other  factors  may  be  involved,  such 
as  the  cost  and  characteristics  of  available  housing. 
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Table  B.  Factors  for  Adjusting  the  Preliminary  County  Population  Estimates  to  Agree  with  the  National 
Population  Estimates,  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Race:  July  1, 1975 


(See  text  for  derivation  of  factors, 
creased  by  the  adjustment) 


Age 


0  to  4  years . 

5  to  9  years . 

10  to  14  years. . . 
15  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years. . . 
25  to  29  years. . . 
30  to  34  years. . . 
35  to  39  years. . . 
40  to  44  years. . . 
45  to  49  years. . . 
50  to  54  years. . . 
55  to  59  years. . . 
60  to  64  years. . . 
65  to  69  years. . . 
70  to  74  years. . . 
75  years  and  over 


A  factor  of  less  than  1  indicates  that  preliminary  data  are  de- 


White 

Black  and  other  races 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

.994 

,  .992 

1.013 

1.005 

.996 

.996 

1.000 

.997 

.993 

.993 

1.003 

.998 

.998 

.999 

1.008 

1.003 

1.005 

1.004 

1.018 

1.009 

1.005 

1.006 

1.009 

1.011 

1.004 

1.003 

1.013 

1.007 

1.002 

1.001 

1.004 

1.003 

.993 

.993 

1.001 

.997 

.995 

.993 

1.009 

1.001 

.999 

.997 

1.015 

1.008 

1.001 

1.000 

1.018 

1.010 

1.000 

.999 

1.007 

1.001 

1.000 

1.002 

1.014 

1.018 

.993 

.999 

.969 

.978 

1.007 

1.050 

1.046 

1.129 

Such  an  analysis  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  project,  and 
in  any  case,  gross  migration  data  are  not  available  for 
successive  5-year  periods  for  a  large  group  of  counties  to 
provide  an  easily  accessible  solution.  The  tabulation  of 
county  migration  produced  for  this  project  was  the  first 
which  provided  complete  data  for  counties.  Even  for  local 
areas  larger  than  counties,  there  are  few,  if  any,  data  for  two 
adjacent  5-year  periods.  A  comparison  of  1955-60  and 
1965-70  data  from  the  decennial  censuses  for  State  economic 
areas  is  a  possible  avenue  of  research,  even  though  these  are 
not  adjacent  periods.  Data  forthcoming  after  1980  from  the 
Administrative  Records  method  will  make  it  possible  to 
compare  gross  migration  data  for  1970-75  and  1975-80  for 
local  areas,  derived  from  matched  Federal  income  tax 
returns.7 

In  the  absence  of  such  analyses,  rather  arbitrary  decisions 
were  taken  in  order  to  provide  a  practical  adjustment 
procedure  in  the  short  run  for  this  project.  Specifically,  the 
sex-race  totals  of  gross  outmigration  and  inmigration  were 
adjusted  in  opposite  directions  by  a  simple  relationship 
described  below,  so  as  to  sum  to  the  new  desired  net 
migration.  Then  the  age  distribution  for  each  sex-race  group 
from  the  preliminary  approximation  was  adjusted  pro  rata 
to  agree  with  the  new  total. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  functional  relationship  for  adjusting 
the  sex-race  totals  would  have  been  to  adjust  the  two  streams 
in  opposite  directions  by  equal  amounts  to  achieve  the 


7  For  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  Administrative  Records 
method,  see  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports, 
Series  P-25,  No.  699.  Population  and  Per  Capita  Money  income 
Estimates  for  Local  Areas:  Detailed  Methodology  and  Evaluation. 
Spring,  1  980. 


desired  net  total.  However,  studies  by  Lowry  and  others® 
have  indicated  that  inmigration  is  more  responsive  to  varying 
economic  opportunity  than  is  outmigration.  The  problem 
being  discussed  here  lends  itself  to  this  hypothesis;  a  shift  in 
net  migration  for  two  successive  time  periods  may  be 
assumed  to  be  related  to  a  shift  in  economic  opportunity,  at 
least  for  those  counties  not  primarily  dependent  on  an 
adjacent  county  for  their  economic  base. 

This  suggests  that  inmigration  should  be  changed  more 
than  outmigration  to  achieve  a  desired  new  net  figure.  For 
the  solution  needed  immediately  for  this  project,  it  was 
arbitrarily  decided  to  change  inmigration  by  two-thirds  of 
the  required  shift  in  net  migration  leaving  one-third  for 
outmigration.  A  comparison  of  gross  migration  totals,  by 
race,  for  States  for  the  period  1970-75  derived  from  matched 
income  tax  returns  with  1965-70  migration  data  from  the 
1970  census  gave  some  support  to  this  assumption,  but  the 
disparate  nature  of  the  two  data  sources  weakens  the 
comparison,  which  in  any  case  is  for  States,  not  counties. 
Nevertheless,  the  two-thirds,  one-third  rule  appeared  to  be 
preferable  to  the  assumption  of  equal  changes  or  to  a 
plus-nfiinus  adjustment,  and  was  adopted  for  the  project. 

The  availability  of  estimates  by  race  for  States  raised  the 
possibility  of  strengthing  the  race  detail.  Before  comparing 
the  preliminary  total  to  the  county  postcensal  estimate,  the 
State  totals  by  race  produced  by  the  preliminary  approxi¬ 
mation  were  compared  to  the  State  estimates,  separately  for 


8 See  also  Calvin  Beale,  The  Relation  of  Out-migration  Rates  tc 
In-migration,  paper  for  the  1969  meeting  of  the  Population  Assoca 
tiqn  of  America;  and  Vern  Renshaw,  The  Relationship  of  Net  Migra 
tion  to  Gross  Migration,  paper  for  the  1 977  meeting  of  the  Southwes 
Economic  Association. 
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hite  and  Black  and  other  races.9  The  adjustment  to  net 
igration  needed  to  achieve  consistency  was  distributed 
nong  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  gross 
igration,  since  shifting  migration  trends  were  presumably 
ie  chief  contributor  to  the  disparity.  In  accord  with  the 
vo-thirds,  one-third  concept,  each  county's  share  of  the 
ital  State  adjustment  was  based  on  the  sum  of  two-thirds  of 
i  gross  inmigrants  and  one-third  of  gross  outmigrants,  in 
imparison  with  similarly  calculated  weights  for  the  other 
junties  of  the  State. 

This  is  shown  as  adjustment  1  in  table  C  for  Riley  County, 
ans.  The  amount  of  the  adjustment  was  421  for  Whites 
ol.  2)  and  —281  for  Black  and  other  races  (col.  3).  The 
ital  adjustment  is  therefore  140,  shown  in  column  1.  This 
ijustment  is  added  to  the  preliminary  1975  resident 
Dpulation,1  0  and  the  new  total  of  60,619  is  now  compared 
ith  the  independent  total  population  estimate.  For  Riley 
ounty  this  estimate  is  61,093  (shown  in  the  first  column, 
jttom  line),  and  the  difference  of  474  is  shown  as 

9U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
23  No.  67  Population  Estimates  by  Race,  for  States:  July  1,  1973 
d  1975,  February  1978. 

1  “This  1975  figure  for  White  males  differs  from  the  one  given  in 
ble  A  by  the  amount  of  adjustment  required  to  obtain  consistency 
th  the  national  population  estimates. 


adjustment  2.  This  amount  is  distributed  by  race  using  the 
weights  previously  described,  and  adjustments  1  and  2  are 
summed  to  obtain  adjustment  3,  the  total  adjustment  needed 
to  bring  the  preliminary  approximation  into  agreement  with 
the  independent  total  population  estimate.  The  race  totals 
for  adjustment  3  are  now  distributed  by  sex  using  a  similar 
weighting  system.  By  adding  adjustment  3  to  the  1975 
preliminary  population,  the  sex-race  population  totals  for 
1975  are  obtained. 

To  obtain  complete  age  detail,  the  outmigration  and 
inmigrant  detail  must  also  be  adjusted.  Preliminary  civilian 
noncollege  outmigrants  and  inmigrants  are  shown  in  table  C. 
The  difference  between  these  two  figures  (civilian  net 
migration)  differs  from  preliminary  total  net  migration  by  (a) 
the  migration  of  special  populations,  (b)  the  adjustment  for 
coverage,  and  (c)  the  adjustment  producing  consistency  with 
the  national  estimates.  The  migration  of  special  populations 
is  not  changed  by  the  adjustment  to  State  and  county 
controls.  Only  preliminary  civilian  noncollege  outmigrants 
and  inmigrants  are  adjusted  by  adding  two-thirds  of  adjust¬ 
ment  3  to  inmi'grants  and  by  subtracting  one-third  from 
outmigrants.  The  final  outmigrants  and  inmigrants  also  are 
shown  in  table  C.  The  final  resident  population  for  each 


able  C.  Components  of  Change  and  Migration  Adjustments,  by  Sex  and  Race,  for  Riley  County,  Kans.: 
July  1, 1970  to  1975 


See  text  for  description  of  procedure) 


Race 

Race  and  sex 

tem 

Black 

and 

White 

Black  and 

other  races 

± 

classes 

White 

races 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

esident  population,  1970 . 

57,052 

52,418 

4,634 

30,385 

22,033 

3,329 

1,305 

irths . 

4,486 

4, 119 

367 

2,119 

2,000 

’  186 

181 

eaths . 

1,199 

1,157 

42 

643 

514 

31 

11 

reliminary : 

Net  migration . 

140 

-645 

785 

-1,206 

561 

582 

203 

Percent*  1 . 

0.2 

-1.2 

16.9 

-4.0 

2.5 

17.5 

15.6 

Resident  population,  1975 . 

60,479 

54,735 

5,744 

30,655 

24,080 

4,066 

1,678 

Civilian  noncollege  inmigrants . 

14,550 

13,234 

1,316 

5,247 

7,987 

484 

832 

Civilian  noncollege  outmigrants . 

14,097 

13,053 

1,044 

4,  951 

8,102 

333 

711 

Civilian  noncollege  net  migrants.... 

453 

181 

272 

296 

-115 

151 

121 

djustment  1 . 

140 

421 

-281 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

djustment  2 . 

474 

434 

40 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

djustment  3 . 

614 

855 

-241 

334 

521 

-85 

-156 

Percent 1 . 

1.1 

1.6 

-5.2 

1.1 

2.4 

-2.6 

-12.0 

'inal : 

Civilian  noncollege  inmigrants . 

14,959 

13,804 

1,155 

5,470 

8,334 

427 

728 

Civilian  noncollege  outmigrants . 

13,892 

12,768 

1,124 

4,840 

7,928 

361 

763 

Net  migration . 

754 

210 

544 

-872 

1,082 

497 

47 

Percent 1 . 

1.3 

0.4 

11.7 

-2.9 

4.9 

14.9 

3.6 

Resident  population,  1975 . 

61,093 

55,590 

5,503 

30,989 

24, 601 

3,981 

1,522 

X  Not  applicable . 

1Percent  of  1970  population. 
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sex-race  group  is  the  1975  preliminary  population  plus 
adjustment  3.  The  final  net  migration  is  the  preliminary  net 
migration  plus  adjustment  3. 

While  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  population  totals  by 
race  in  1975  obtained  by  these  procedures  do  indeed 
correspond  to  population  levels,  the  shifts  obtained 
appeared  to  be  reasonable  in  light  of  other  studies  of 
migration  trends.  For  example,  for  the  White  population 
in  counties  containing  large  metropolitan  cities  in  the  North 
and  West,  these  procedures  produced  continued  heavy  White 
net  outmigration.  The  previous  net  inmigration  of  Blacks  to 
such  counties  tended  to  decline  or  become  a  net  out¬ 
migration  in  the  estimates.  There  was  also  a  tendency  for  a 
shift  toward  more  net  inmigration  of  Black  and  other  races 
to  counties  adjacent  to  such  central  counties  of  metropolitan 
areas.  Although  the  adjustment  procedure  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  reliable  race  estimate  for  each  county,  the 
impact  of  the  State  race  estimate  appeared  to  be  beneficial  in 
distributing  the  changes  needed.  Nonetheless,  the  final 
estimates  by  race  produced  by  the  project  may  be 
problematical,  and  the  analytical  use  of  these  data  is  not 
encouraged.  It  is  felt  that  the  age  estimates  were  improved  by 
making  the  detailed  computations  by  race,  however.  The 
estimates  by  age,  sex,  and  race  are  available  on  computer 
tape,  and  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Data  User 
Services  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  use  of  the  volume  of  gross  migration  as  the  basis  for 
distributing  the  necessary  adjustments  had  the  beneficial 
result  of  providing  enough  migrants  to  withstand  the 
adjustments  required  by  large  shifts  in  net  migration.  A 
number  of  possibilities  were  provided  for  in  the  computer 
program  should  the  indicated  adjustment  exceed  the  number 
of  migrants.  Only  one  situation  materialized  in  which 
adjustment  was  necessary,  and  only  a  few  counties  were 
affected.  In  this  instance,  a  large  upward  adjustment 
demanded  a  decrease  in  outmigrants  greater  than  the  original 
number  of  outmigrants.  In  this  event,  the  entire  upward 
adjustment  was  made  by  increasing  inmigrants.  Another  test 
was  made  to  assure  that  civilian  noncollege  outmigrants  did 
not  exceed  the  base  population  used  to  generate  the 
preliminary  approximation. 

Having  obtained  new  totals  for  civilian  noncollege 
inmigrants  and  outmigrants,  they  were  distributed  by  age 
according  to  the  preliminary  migrant  age  distribution.  (This 
assumption  should  be  reconsidered  in  future  age  estimate 
projects,  as  a  significant  bias  could  be  introduced  by  the 
simple  proportional  procedure  used.)  Revised  estimates  by 
age,  sex,  and  race,  were  then  computed  for  each  county.  The 
estimates  were  summed  for  all  counties  and  for  the  second 
time  were  adjusted  pro  rata  to  agree  with  the  national 
estimates  by  age,  sex,  and  race.  The  adjustment  factors  were 
generally  very  small,  the  largest  adjustment  being  3.6  percent 
for  Black-and-other-races  males  aged  25  to  29  years  (table  D). 
Of  64  age-sex-race  cells,  55  had  adjustments  of  less  than 
1  percent. 

Use  of  Medicare  data  for  estimating  the  population  aged  65 
years  and  over.  Medicare  enrollment  statistics  are  available 
by  county  and  are  now  being  used  to  estimate  change  in  the 


total  population  aged  65  years  and  over  for  States  and 
counties.  For  use  in  this  special  project,  Medicare  statistics 
by  age,  sex,  and  race,  were  provided  by  the  Health  Care 
Finance  Administration,  and  the  final  population  estimates 
in  this  age  range  were  developed  from  these  data.  The  general 
procedure  was  to  adjust  the  age-sex-race  detail  of  the  1970 
census  by  the  change  in  Medicare  enrollment  between  1970 
and  1975,  age  by  age.  Since  Medicare  enrollment  includes 
nearly  all  persons  65  and  over,  it  was  not  expected  that  there 
would  be  any  serious  problems  with  this  segment  of  the 
project.  Medicare  statistics  have  already  been  used  ex¬ 
tensively  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  current  estimates 
program  and  in  the  evaluation  of  census  coverage  in  1970  for 
the  Nation1 1  and  for  States.1 2 

However,  in  using  the  Medicare  enrollment  data  for  these 
age-sex  county  estimates,  a  number  of  problems  were 
encountered,  some  of  which  are  still  unresolved.  The 
problems  do  not  promise  a  simple  solution;  the  census  counts 
and  Medicare  enrollment  are  fundamentally  inconsistent  with 
each  other  in  several  ways,  although  the  national  totals  for 
the  two  sources  are  nearly  equal. 

Total  coverage.  At  the  national  level,  the  differences  in  total 
coverage  are  small.  Some  categories  of  persons  are  excluded 
from  Medicare,  and  enrollment  is  not  complete  for  some 
segments  of  the  population  eligible  for  the  program.  The 
largest  exclusion  from  Medicare  is  aliens  who  have  resided 
in  the  country  for  less  than  5  years.  Certain  small  groups  of 
noncitizens  are  also  excluded.  Federal  employees  covered 
under  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit  Act  were 
originally  excluded  from  Part  A  (hospital  insurance),  and 
although  now  permitted  to  enroll,  they  are  not  completely 
registered  for  Medicare.  The  total  number  in  all  of  these 
categories  was  estimated  to  be  216,000  on  April  1,  1970,  as 
shown  in  a  Census  Bureau  report.13  Table  E  compares 
Medicare  enrollment  after  various  adjustments  to  the  Medi¬ 
care  total  (as  given  in  the  report)  to  the  1970  census.  In 
addition  to  the  exclusions  already  cited,  omissions  of  other 
persons  was  estimated  to  be  181,000  (low  estimate).  The 
estimate  was  obtained  by  assuming  that  registration  for 
White  males  (after  the  adjustments  in  items  2a  and  2b)  was 
complete,  and  developing  estimated  omissions  for  the  other 
sex-race  groups  by  demographic  analysis.  The  highest 
omission  rate  was  for  Black-and-other-races  females.  The 
subtraction  of  119,000  in  table  E  due  to  the  method  of  age 
determination  in  Medicare  is  discussed  in  the  next  section.14 


1 1  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population  and  Housing 
1970,  Evaluation  and  Research  Program,  PHC(E)-4,  Estimates  o 
Coverage  of  Population  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Age:  Demographic 
Analysis,  February  1974. 

12  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports,  Serie: 
P-23,  No.  65.  Developmental  Estimates  of  the  Coverage  of  the  Popula 
tion  of  States  in  the  1970  Census:  Demographic  Analysis.  Washington 
D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  December  1977. 

13  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population  and  Housing 
1970,  op.  cit.,  footnote  1 1 . 

1 4  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  than  given  here  of  these  am 
other  related  issues,  see  Richard  Irwin,  "Aggregate  Medicare  Enroll 
ment  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Race  as  a  resource  in  Analyzing  Demographi 
Change  for  Local  Areas".  Proceedings  of  the  Workshop  on  Polic\ 
Analysis  with  Social  Security  Research  files.  SSA-ORS  Researcl 
Report  No.  52:  Washington,  D.C.,  1978. 


Table  D.  Factors  for  Adjusting  the  Revised  County  Population  Estimates  to  Agree 
With  the  National  Population  Estimates,  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Race: 

July  1, 1975 


(See  text  for  derivation  of  factors.  A  factor  of  less  than  1  indicates  that 
preliminary  data  are  decreased  by  the  adjustment) 


Age 

White 

Black  and  other 
races 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

0  to  4  years . 

.998 

.997 

1.004 

1.004 

5  to  9  years . 

.994 

.994 

1.008 

1.008 

10  to  14  years . 

.994 

.994 

1.003 

1.004 

15  to  19  years . 

.995 

.995 

1.005 

1.004 

20  to  24  years . 

1.004 

1.001 

1.024 

1.019 

25  to  29  years . 

1.012 

1.006 

1.036 

1.024 

30  to  34  years . 

1.004 

1.000 

1.023 

1.015 

35  to  39  years . 

1.001 

.999 

1.017 

1.010 

40  to  44  years . 

.999 

.998 

1.010 

1.006 

45  to  49  years . 

.999 

.998 

1.009 

1.007 

50  to  54  years . 

.998 

.998 

1.004 

1.006 

55  to  59  years . 

.997 

.997 

1.002 

1.004 

60  to  64  years . 

.994 

.995 

1.001 

1.004 

65  to  69  years . 

.991 

.995 

1.001 

1.003 

70  to  74  years . 

.993 

.997 

1.000 

1.002 

75  years  and  over . 

.994 

.998 

1.001 

1.003 

Table  E.  Adjustments  to  Medicare  Data  and  Comparison  of  Adjusted  Data  With  the 
Census  Count,  for  the  United  States:  April  1, 1970 

(Census  is  U.S.  resident  population  aged  65  years  of  age  and  over.  Figures  in 
thousands.  Due  to  individual  rounding,  the  data  do  not  sum  exactly  to  the 
final  estimate) 


1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


Medicare  Enrollment,  April  1,  19701 . 

20,051 

Adjustments  for: 

a.  Method  of  age  determination  in  Medicare . 

-119 

b.  Aliens  and  Federal  Employees  not  included  in  Medicare.... 

+216 

c.  Other  persons  not  registered  for  Medicare . 

+181 

Estimated  Resident  Population . 

20,328 

Census  Count . 

19 ,972 

Estimated  Net  Census  Undercount . 

356 

Percent . 

1.3 

1Average  of  January  1,  1970  and  July  1,  1970  data. 


Source: 

Census  of  Population  and  Housing:  1970. 

Evaluation  and  Research  Program,  PHC  (E)-4. 

"Estimates  of  Coverage  of  Population  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Age: 
Demographic  Analysis."  Table  D,  p.  17. 
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Federal  employees  are  somewhat  concentrated  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  and  retirees  not  enrolled  in  Medicare 
could  affect  the  estimates  for  the  surrounding  counties. 
Immigrants  who  arrived  recently  are  also  not  evenly 
dispersed  geographically  and  may  have  an  impact  on  local 
estimates,  although  only  about  65,000  aliens  over  age  65 
were  residents  of  the  United  States  in  1970.1 5 

The  adjustments  shown  in  table  E  usually  cannot  be  made 
with  precision  for  counties,  and  in  this  project,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  adjust  the  Medicare  data  for  the  categories 
shown  in  the  table.  The  tabulated  Medicare  total  without 
adjustments  was  only  0.4  percent  above  the  1970  census 
count.  For  some  individual  counties,  however,  the  impact  of 
the  excluded  categories  can  be  more  significant. 

Age.  There  are  substantial  differences  by  age  between  the 
two  sets  of  data.  The  age  determinations  in  Medicare  are 
quite  accurate,  since  the  determination  of  the  date  of  birth 
of  a  person  applying  for  Social  Security  retirement  benefits 
or  for  Medicare  coverage  is  determined  by  a  relatively 
rigorous  procedure.  A  study  conducted  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  1967  showed  that  the  net  error  in 
the  determination  of  age  at  the  time  a  new  application  for 
retirement  benefits  is  made  (usually  very  close  to  the  65th 
birthday)  is  very  small.16  In  the  early  years  of  the  program, 
persons  presumed  to  be  well  over  age  65  may  have  been 
added  to  the  Medicare  universe  with  a  less  rigorous  procedure 
for  determining  age. 

The  accuracy  of  age  data  in  a  census  depends  on  the 
precision  with  which  the  respondents  report  their  age.  The 
1960  and  1970  U.S.  census  effected  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  over  earlier  censuses  in  age  reporting  by  asking  each 
respondent  to  report  date  of  birth.  There  are  still  some 
problems  in  the  age  data  for  the  elderly,  however,  especially 
at  or  near  age  65. 

A  comparison  of  July  1,  1970,  Medicare  data,  by  age  and 
sex,  with  national  population  estimates  (based  on  the  April  1, 
1970,  census  count)  shows  the  estimates  to  be  higher  than 
Medicare  for  the  age  group  65  to  69  years,  lower  for  ages  75 
to  84  years,  and  about  the  same  for  the  groups  70  to  74  years 
and  85  years  and  over  (table  F).  For  the  all  ages  total,  the 
difference  is  small  for  both  males  and  females.  The 
differences  in  table  F  are  largely  due  to  the  net  effect  of 
census  under-enumeration  and.net  misreporting  of  age,  but 
omissions  in  the  Medicare  data  also  contribute  to  the 
deviations  shown. 

One  peculiarity  of  Medicare  data  by  age  probably  does 
not  cause  much  error  in  local  population  estimates.  Due  to 
administrative  requirements,  Medicare  data  as  of  any  speci¬ 
fied  date  include  persons  who  attain  age  65  during  the  month 
following  the  reference  date.  Thus  the  total  universe  always 
includes  a  few  persons  who  are  still  64  years  of  age  by  census 
definition.  This  also  affects  subgroupings  by  age,  in  that  for 


1  s  Unpublished  estimate  developed  for  the  estimates  of  census 
coverage  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing.  1970,  op.  cit.,  footnote  1 1 . 

'‘Social  Security  Administration,  Office  of  Research  and  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Report  on  Policies  and  Procedures  for  Establishing  Initial 
Entitlement  to  OASI  Benefits.  April  1967. 


any  defined  age  range  a  tabulation  of  Medicare  enrollees  will 
include  persons  up  to  1  month  younger  than  the  defined 
lower  limit  and  at  the  older  end  of  the  age  range  will  exclude 
persons  up  to  1  month  younger  than  the  upper  limit.  On 
April  1,  1970,  the  number  of  persons  included  in  the 
Medicare  tabulation  but  not  yet  65  years  of  age  was 
estimated  to  be  119,000,  as  shown  in  table  E.  Since  this 
feature  is  common  to  all  local  areas,  no  appreciable  error  to 
the  county  estimates  is  involved. 

Race.  There  are  a  number  of  problems  in  using  race  data 
from  the  Medicare  file  in  conjunction  with  census  data  for 
persons  over  65  years  of  age.  Only  the  age  and  sex  estimates 
are  recommended  for  general  use,  and  they  are  only  very 
slightly  affected  by  these  problems.  The  basic  computations 
were  carried  out  by  race,  however,  and  persons  with  race  not 
specified  in  the  Medicare  data  were  excluded  from  the 
computation  of  the  1975  estimates.1  7  In  1970,  2.1  percent 
of  all  males  and  3.3  percent  of  females  are  shown  as 
unknown  race  in  Medicare  tabulations.  In  1975,  the  figures 
changed  only  slightly  to  2.3  and  3.0  percent.  The  exclusion 
of  unknown  race  from  the  calculation  did  not  affect  the 
general  level  of  the  estimates  for  the  age  group  65  years  and 
over,  because  the  detailed  calculations  were  adjusted  to  agree 
with  a  computation  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  taking  into 
account  all  persons  enrolled  for  Medicare.  For  the  1976  and 
1977  estimates,  an  improved  procedure  was  adopted  which 
distributed  the  "race  unknown"  category. 

Definition  of  residence  in  Medicare.  Tabulations  of  Medicare 
data  for  local  areas  are  developed  using  codes  for  State  and 
county  of  residence  contained  on  each  record  of  the  basic 
computer  file.  These  codes  are  assigned  from  responses  to  a 
residence  question  on  the  application  form  for  Medicare 
entitlement.  In  case  of  nonresponse,  a  coding  guide  is  used  to 
assign  the  State  and  county  residence  code  on  the  basis  of 
the  residential  address  in  the  file.  Although  many  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  have  their  monthly  benefit  transmitted 
directly  to  a  bank,  the  Medicare  file  carries  an  additional 
residential  address  for  these  persons. 

Tabulations  of  Medicare  enrollment  are  regularly  prepared 
for  States  and  counties  as  of  July  1  of  each  year.  With  over 
22  million  records,  however,  considerable  time  is  needed  to 
update  the  file  for  a  given  reference  date,  especially  since  late 
applications  by  persons  just  reaching  retirement  age  are  not 
unusual.  As  a  result,  a  definitive  tabulation  is  prepared 
approximately  9  months  after  the  reference  date.  For 
example,  a  tabulation  showing  enrollment  as  of  July  1,  1970, 
will  actually  be  run  on  the  computer  on  or  about  April  1, 
1971.  The  addition  of  new  beneficiaries  reaching  age  65  and 
the  deletion  of  decreased  persons  are  not  allowed  to  affect 
the  totals  as  of  the  reference  date,  but  address  changes  during 
the  9  month  period  are  reflected  in  this  tabulation.  As  a 
result,  the  reference  date  with  respect  to  place  of  residence 
may  be  closer  to  April  1,  1971,  than  to  the  stated  reference 
date  of  July  1,  1970. 


1  7  For  a  discussion  of  the  race  classification  in  the  Medicare  data, 
see  Richard  Irwin,  op.  cit. 
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Table  F.  Difference  Between  Medicare  Enrollment  and  Estimated  Population,  by  Age  and  Sex,  for  the 
United  States:  July  1, 1970 


[Population  and  Medicare  enrollment  in  thousands.  Age  data  may  not  sum  to  column  totals  due  to  indi¬ 
vidual  rounding) 


Lge  and  sex 

Estimated 

population1 

(1) 

Medicare 

enrollment 

(2) 

Difference 

Number 

(3)=(2)-(l) 

Percent 

(4)=(3)f (1) 

50TH  SEXES 

>5  and  over . 

20,087 

20,135 

48 

0.2 

65  to  69 . 

7,023 

6,777 

-246 

-3.5 

70  to  74 . 

5,465 

5,453 

-12 

-0.2 

75  to  79 . 

3,859 

4,071 

212 

5.4 

80  to  84 . 

2,309 

2,393 

84 

3.6 

85  and  over . 

1,432 

1,441 

9 

0.6 

1ALE 

)5  and  over . 

8,407 

8,376 

-31 

-0.4 

65  to  69 . 

3,137 

3,059 

-78 

-2.5 

70  to  74 . 

2,322 

2,306 

-16 

-0.7 

75  to  79 . 

1,568 

1,624 

56 

3.6 

80  to  84 . 

882 

899 

17 

1.9 

85  and  over . 

497 

488 

-9 

-1.8 

FEMALE 

35  and  over . 

11,681 

11,759 

78 

0.7 

65  to  69 . 

3,885 

3,718 

-167 

-4.3 

70  to  74 . 

3,143 

3,147 

4 

0.1 

75  to  79 . 

2,290 

2,447 

157 

6.8 

80  to  84 . 

1,427 

1,493 

67 

4.7 

85  and  over . 

935 

953 

18 

1.9 

JThe  April  1,  1970,  census  count  carried  forward  3  months  by  the  national  estimates  procedure. 


Source:  Unpublished  tabulation  of  Medicare  enrollment  for  July  1,  1970.  Census  data  are  from  U.S. 
3ureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25  No.  614. 


There  is  no  way  to  resolve  this  situation  completely. 
However,  retired  persons  who  move  to  a  new  area  may  not 
have  their  address  in  the  Social  Security  file  changed 
immediately.  To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  delay  in  the 
address  change,  the  error  in  assignment  of  residence  caused 
by  the  9-month  lag  would  be  reduced.  Furthermore,  the  rate 
of  net  migration  is  not  high  for  elderly  people,  even  at  or 
near  the  usual  retirement  age  of  65  years.  In  March  1976,  2.1 
percent  of  the  population  aged  65  and  over  had  been  living  in 
a  different  county  1  year  earlier.1  8  The  situation  remains  a 
problem,  however. 

Another  problem  in  using  Medicare  data  in  conjunction 
with  census  data  is  caused  by  persons  with  dual  residence.  If 
a  retired  person  from  a  northern  State  spends  the  winter  in  a 
southern  State,  but  retains  a  residential  address  in  the 
original  State,  this  person  might  well  be  enumerated  as  a 


11  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-20,  No.  305.  Geographical  Mobility:  March  1975  to  March  1976, 
January  1977.  p.  46. 


resident  of  the  southern  State  in  the  census,  while  the 
Medicare  file  still  carries  the  address  in  the  northern  State. 
Whatever  the  reason,  Medicare  data  for  the  White  population 
are  decidedly  below  the  census  levels  in  the  retirement  States 
of  Florida  and  Arizona.19  In  a  number  of  States  with  cold 
climates  (Michigan,  the  Dakotas,  northern  New  England), 
Medicare  for  Whites  is  higher  than  the  census  count. 

For  Black  and  other  races  the  pattern  is  different,  and  in 
northern  States,  Medicare  is  substantially  below  census.  The 
net  overstatement  of  age  mentioned  earlier  in  the  census  for 
age  65  could  in  part  account  for  these  differences.  In 
contrast,  the  southern  States  have  relatively  higher  Medicare 
enrollments  for  Black  and  other  races,  especially  for  females. 
The  chief  elements  which  would  produce  such  differentials 
are  (a)  unknown  race,  (b)  underenumeration  and/or  net 
overstatement  of  age  in  the  census,  (c)  inconsistency  between 

19  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23,  No.  65.  Developmental  Estimates  of  Coverage  of  the  Population 
of  States  in  the  1970  Census:  Demographic  Analysis,  December 
1977,  p.  76.  See  also  Richard  Irwin,  op.  cit. 
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the  census  definition  of  residence  and  the  Medicare  address, 
and  (d)  inconsistency  between  the  race  designations  in  the 
two  data  sources.  The  data  for  Whites  are  presumably  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  same  considerations,  but  to  a  smaller  relative 
degree. 

Medicare  data  for  counties.  The  preceding  material  gives  an 
idea  of  the  source  and  extent  of  differences  between  census 
and  Medicare  data  at  the  national  and  State  level.  The  county 
level  introduces  a  new  element  in  that  there  may  be 
substantial  variation  among  counties  in  completeness  of 
coverage  in  the  Medicare  program  and  the  census,  and  in  the 
impact  of  the  various  other  sources  of  difference  between  the 
two  data  sets.  It  is  possible  that  differences  are  concentrated 
in  a  relatively  few  counties,  while  in  a  majority  of  counties 
correspondence  between  the  two  sets  is  excellent. 

To  examine  this  hypothesis,  a  distribution  of  counties  by 
percent  difference  between  the  census  counts  and  Medicare 
enrollment  was  tabulated  by  sex  and  race  (table  G).20  For 
White  males,  the  difference  was  less  than  5  percent  in  1,743 
counties.  These  amount  to  56  percent  of  all  U.S.  counties 
with  at  least  30  Medicare  enrollment;  in  91  percent  of  the 
counties,  the  difference  was  less  than  15  percent.  The 


2 “The  Medicare  data  used  to  prepare  table  G  include  only  those 
persons  for  whom  race  and  county  or  residence  is  specified,  and  on 
the  average  Medicare  would  be  about  2  percent  low  for  males  and  3 
percent  low  for  females. 


percent  difference  was  over  25  in  100  counties.  For  White 
females  there  is  a  stronger  correspondence  between  the 
census  and  Medicare  figures. 

The  distribution  for  Black  and  other  races  is  not  as 
encouraging.  In  only  28  percent  of  the  counties  (with  30  or 
more  Medicare  enrollment)  was  Medicare  for  males  within  5 
percent  of  the  census  count.  For  females,  the  figure  is  u  hctle 
higher  at  31  percent,  but  for  both  males  and  females,  there 
are  differences  of  over  25  percent  in  a  substantial  number  of 
counties.  The  downward  bias  of  Medicare  statistics  for  Black 
and  other  races  is  widespread.  For  males,  in  53  percent  of 
U.S.  counties  the  Medicare  data  are  5  percent  or  more  below 
the  census  figures,  as  compared  to  only  19  percent  for  which 
Medicare  statistics  are  5  percent  or  more  above  the  census 
count. 

Coding.  In  addition  to  the  sources  of  differences  between 
census  counts  and  Medicare  enrollment  already  mentioned, 
at  the  county  level  the  geographic  coding  in  the  Medicare 
system  is  an  important  factor. 

Persons  actually  residing  in  a  ring  county  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  area,  but  near  the  county  line  separating  them  from 
the  central  county,  may  be  improperly  coded  as  being 
residents  of  the  central  county.  This  type  of  "cross-over" 
coding  error  was  found  in  a  number  of  counties  in  comparing 
1970  Medicare  and  census  data.2 1 


2  1  Irwin,  Richard,  op.  cit. 

Table  G.  Distribution  of  Counties  by  Percent  Deviation  of  Medicare  Enrollment  From  Census  Counts,  by 
Sex  and  Race:  1970 


(Census  counts  are  base  of  percent  deviations;  a  minus  deviation  indicates  Medicare  is  less  than 
census.  Percents  may  not  sum  to  total  due  to  independent  rounding) 


Counties  with  30  or  more  Medicare  enrollment 

Percent  deviation  of  Medicare  from  Census 

Race  and  sex 

-25 

-15 

-5 

Less 

+5 

+  15 

+25 

and 

to 

to 

than 

to 

to 

and 

Total 

over 

-24.99 

-14.99 

5 

+14.99 

+24.99 

over 

NUMBER 

White : 

66 

34 

Male  TTT . 

3,109 

66 

129 

601 

1,743 

470 

Female . 

3,109 

49 

88 

556 

1,841 

467 

62 

46 

Black  and  other  races: 

36 

78 

Male . 

1,466 

152 

190 

434 

412 

164 

Female . . 

1,481 

145 

215 

367 

458 

195 

53 

48 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

White : 

1 

Male . . . . 

100 

2 

4 

19 

56 

15 

2 

Female. ............................. 

100 

2 

3 

18 

59 

15 

2 

1 

Black  and  other  races: 

Male . 

100 

10 

13 

30 

28 

11 

2 

5 

Female . 

100 

10 

15 

25 

31 

13 

4 

3 

Source:  Unpublished  tabulation  comparing  Medicare  data  for  July  1,  1970,  (excluding  unknown  race 
or  county)  with  the  census  count  as  of  April  1. 
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In  a  systematic  review  of  counties  with  differences  of  25 
percent  or  more  between  the  1970  census  and  Medicare 
enrollment,  69  of  these  counties  were  found  to  have  an 
apparent  cross-over  with  an  adjacent  county.  Of  the  69 
counties,  25  are  in  Virginia,  the  State  with  the  most  serious 
errors.  However,  the  problem  is  widespread;  the  remaining  44 
counties  are  located  in  18  different  States.  Most  of  these 
counties  are  adjacent  to  a  county  containing  a  relatively  large 
city,  and  do  not  have  large  populations. 

The  impact  of  this  phenomenon  varies  greatly  and  may 
cause  a  serious  error  in  estimating  population,  even  when 
only  the  change  in  Medicare  is  used  to  update  the  1970 
population  count.  In  order  to  mitigate  the  impact  of 
improper  coding  and  the  other  inconsistencies  between 
Medicare  and  census  data,  the  formula  for  estimating 
population  was  modified  from  that  used  in  the  ongoing 
current  estimates  program  for  county  population.  For  the 
current  estimates,  the  population  aged  65  and  over  is 
estimated  by  adding  change  in  Medicare  to  the  1970  census 
count.  For  these  estimates  by  age,  sex,  and  race,  this  was  done 
only  when  Medicare  in  1970  was  less  than  the  census  count. 
If  Medicare  was  larger  than  census,  the  rate  of  change  in 
Medicare  was  multiplied  by  the  census  population  in  1970  to 
obtain  change  in  population.  These  two  procedures  select  the 
minimum  change  in  population  obtained  by  the  two  alter¬ 
native  methods.  However,  some  of  the  impact  of  this  new 
procedure  was  lost  when  the  age-sex-race  estimates  were 
controlled  to  the  independent  estimate  of  county  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  coding  problems  still  produced  apparently 
erroneous  estimates  in  a  number  of  counties.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  estimated  population  over  age  65  was  not  always 
biased  by  such  discrepancies;  in  many  cases  the  change  in 
Medicare  appeared  to  be  about  the  same  as  would  be 
developed  from  more  precisely  coded  Medicare  data.  How¬ 
ever,  there  were  still  obvious  errors  in  the  1975  estimates  for 
a  number  of  areas.  For  1976  and  subsequent  years  an 
alternative  procedure  was  introduced  for  the  areas  most 
seriously  affected,  and  the  estimates  for  the  aged  population 
developed  by  the  cohort-component  procedure  were  retained 
for  the  following  counties: 

Georgia  -  Baker,  Crawford,  Jones,  Oglethorpe 

Mississippi  -  Rankin 

North  Carolina  -  Edgecombe,  Nash 

Ohio  -  Holmes 

Virginia  -  Alleghany,  Bedford,  Fairfax,  Henry,  James  City, 
Nansemond,  Roanoke,  Rockingham,  Spot¬ 
sylvania,  Stafford 

Virginia  (Independent  Cities)  -  Bedford,  Covington,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Falls  Church,  Fredericksburg,  Galax, 
Harrisonburg,  Martinsville,  Roanoke,  Suffolk, 
Williamsburg 

Nansemond  and  Suffolk  are  included  in  this  list  because 
of  problems  with  the  basic  data  series,  and  Williamsburg  and 
James  City  were  added  because  the  Medicare  data  used  in 


preparing  the  total  population  estimate  for  the  Federal-State 
Cooperative  Program  for  Population  Estimates  (FSCP)  were 
specially  adjusted.  The  rest  of  the  counties  were  selected  by 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  county  is  part  of  a  group  of  two  to  four  adjacent 
counties,  at  least  one  of  which  showed  a  deviation  in 
1970  of  25  percent  or  more  between  the  census  count  of 
persons  aged  65  years  and  over  and  Medicare  enrollment. 

2.  There  were  opposite  deviations  of  approximately  equal 
size  observed  in  adjacent  counties,  suggesting  a  coding 
problem  in  the  Medicare  data. 

3.  Substituting  the  cohort-component  calculation  for  the 
suspect  Medicare-based  estimate  caused  a  change  of  10 
percent  or  more  in  the  estimated  population  aged  65 
years  and  over. 

In  using  the  1975  age  estimates  for  all  of  the  counties  listed, 
it  is  advisable  to  combine  them  with  one  or  more  adjacent 
counties  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  the  coding  problems. 

Another  problem  occurred  in  utilizing  the  Medicare  data 
that  required  adjustment.  The  first  county  of  each  State 
tended  to  have  a  much  larger  Medicare  count  for  unknown 
race  in  1975  than  in  1970.  The  data  processing  programs 
incorrectly  assigned  new  enrollees  with  incomplete  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  first  county  in  the  State.  This  situation  has  been 
corrected,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  recreate  the  tabulations 
for  previous  years,  and  the  1975  estimates  are  affected  by 
the  problem.  For  the  age  estimates  in  1976  and  subsequent 
years,  the  original  cohort-component  estimates  were  retained 
for  those  first  counties  where  the  Medicare-based  estimates 
required  an  adjustment  of  10  percent  or  more.  The  counties 
involved  are:  Appling,  Ga.;  Adams,  Ind.;  Allen,  Kans.; 
Adair,  Ky.;  Adair,  Mo.;  Adams,  Ohio;  Adams,  Pa.;  Anderson, 
Tex.;  Beaver,  Utah;  Adams,  Wash.;  Barbour,  W.  Va.;  and 
Adams,  Wis. 

After  calculation  of  the  population  estimates  in  1975  for 
all  age-sex-race  cells  over  age  65,  the  estimates  for  each 
county  were  adjusted  pro  rata  to  agree  with  the  independent 
estimates  for  ages  65  years  and  over  as  a  group,  and  the 
detailed  estimates  were  substituted  for  those  calculated  by 
the  cohort-component  procedure.  The  difference  between 
the  cohort-component  estimate  and  the  Medicare-derived 
estimate  for  each  sex-race  group  was  distributed  pro  rata  to 
the  population  under  65  years,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
agreement  of  the  total  of  the  age  detail  with  the  independent 
estimate  of  total  population. 

EVALUATION  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE 
ESTIMATES 

The  1975  county  age  estimates  are  considered  experi¬ 
mental  because  they  involve  the  application  of  new 
techniques,  and  because  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
compare  the  estimates  systematically  with  decennial  census 
data.  Comparisons  have  been  made  with  special  census  data, 
as  available  (table  H),  but  except  in  California,  relatively  few 
complete  counties  conducted  special  censuses  during  the 
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1970-75  period.  For  some  special  censuses  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  age  distributions  could  not  be 
obtained;  the  age  detail  is  published  only  for  areas  with 
50,000  or  more  inhabitants.  The  table  gives  comparisons  for 
14  federally  conducted  censuses,  8  conducted  by  the  State 
of  California,  and  1  by  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  State-conducted  censuses  are  of  high  quality,  and  are 
accepted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  official  purposes. 
For  some  California  counties,  however,  age  detail  was  not 
obtained  for  military  bases  and  large  institutions,  and  the 
published  age  data  show  these  as  age  unknown.  All  California 
counties  shown  in  the  official  State  report  for  July  197522 
for  which  complete  age  detail  was  provided  are  included  in 
table  H. 

The  table  shows  the  average  errors  for  15  age  groups  15- 
year  age  groups  to  age  65  years,  continuing  with  65  to  74 
years,  and  75  years  and  over),  by  sex.  Also  shown  are  the 
number  of  age  groups  with  errors  of  less  than  5  percent,  5  to 
9.9  percent,  and  10  percent  and  over.  The  average  error  for 
all  23  counties  was  6.5  percent  for  males  and  5.9  percent  for 
females.  The  two  smallest  counties  (Logan  and  Arthur 
counties,  Nebraska)  have  large  percent  errors,  however,  and  if 

2  2  California  State  Department  of  Finance.  Census  Report. 
Sacramento,  California,  July  1976. 


these  two  counties  are  excluded,  the  average  error  for  the  21 
largest  counties  drops  to  5.0  percent  for  males  and  4.4  for 
females.  For  these  21  counties,  187  age  groups  for  males  out 
of  the  total  of  314  (60  percent)  show  errors  of  less  than  5 
percent.  The  corresponding  figure  for  females  is  65  percent. 
The  large  average  errors  for  the  two  smallest  counties  are  not 
unexpected,  as  the  number  of  persons  in  each  age  group  is 
very  small.  For  such  small  counties  it  is  advisable  to  combine 
the  detailed  data  into  broader  categories. 

Even  excluding  the  two  smallest  counties,  however,  table 
H  shows  a  tendency  for  the  smaller  counties  to  have 
somewhat  larger  average  percent  errors.  Pasco  County,  Fla., 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  having  large  average  errors  (8.3 
and  5.7  for  males  and  females,  respectively),  yet  its  special 
census  population  was  over  100,000.  A  contributing  factor 
to  these  errors  is  the  very  rapid  population  growth  of  the 
county  since  1970.  The  county  had  a  net  inmigration  rate  of 
50  percent  for  the  period  April  1,  1970,  to  July  1,  1973.23 

The  errors  shown  in  table  H  implicitly  assume  that  the 
postcensal  estimate  of  total  population  is  consistent  with  the 
special  census  count.  For  the  comparisons  in  the  table,  this 


2  3  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-26,  No.  90.  Estimates  of  the  Population  of  Florida  Counties  and 
Metropolitan  Areas;  July  1.  1972  and  1973,  October  1974. 


Table  H.  Summary  of  Average  Percent  Errors  by  Age  of  County  Estimates  From  Special  Censuses,  by  Sex: 
1974  to  1976 


(Data  relate  to  15  age  groups  (5-year  age  groups  to  age  65  years,  continuing  with  65  to  74  years,  and  75  years  and  over),  except  for 
Santa  Clara  County,  Calif.  (5-year  age  groups  to  age  65  years,  then  65  years  and  over) 


State  and  county 

Special  census 

Males 

Females 

Date 

Population 

Average 

error1 

($) 

Number  of  errors1 

Average 

error1 

(p 

Number  of  errors1 

Under 

5$ 

5$>  to 
9.9  i 

10%  and 
over 

Under 

5f0  to 
9.9^ 

10%  and 
over 

Santa  Clara,  Calif . 

4/1/75 

1,169,006 

3.8 

10 

4 

_ 

3.9 

8 

6 

_ 

San  Bernardino,  Calif . 

4/1/75 

696,094 

3.4 

11 

3 

i 

2.6 

14 

- 

i 

Contra  Costa,  Calif . 

4/7/75 

582,722 

4.4 

11 

2 

2 

4.6 

9 

4 

2 

Pima,  Ariz . 

10/20/75 

449,544 

4.1 

9 

5 

1 

4.5 

7 

8 

- 

Fresno,  Calif . 

9/1/74 

440,467 

4.0 

10 

4 

1 

3.4 

13 

1 

1 

Travis,  Tex . 

4/20/76 

373,275 

3.9 

12 

2 

1 

3.4 

10 

4 

1 

San  Joaquin,  Calif . 

10/6/75 

299,831 

3.8 

10 

4 

1 

3.8 

14 

- 

1 

Pasco,  Fla . 

3/21/73 

108,865 

8.3 

4 

8 

3 

5.7 

7 

6 

2 

Yolo,  Calif . 

4/7/75 

100,778 

4.9 

6 

8 

1 

4.5 

9 

5 

1 

Placer,  Calif . 

7/10/75 

90,975 

6.0 

6 

7 

2 

5.3 

7 

8 

- 

Wayne,  N.Y . 

4/22/75 

82,194 

2.9 

14 

- 

1 

1.8 

13 

2 

- 

Sarpy,  Nebr . 

7/15/74 

73,479 

7.9 

5 

6 

4 

5.2 

10 

3 

2 

Eau  Claire,  Wis . 

3/31/75 

72,237 

2.4 

14 

1 

- 

3.1 

13 

2 

- 

Cowlitz,  Wash . 

9/13/73 

70,384 

3.3 

11 

4 

- 

2.3 

14 

- 

1 

Putnam,  N.Y . 

4/14/75 

68,765 

5.9 

9 

3 

3 

5.6 

7 

6 

2 

Kings,  Calif . 

10/4/74 

67,993 

6.3 

6 

6 

3 

4.4 

10 

3 

2 

El  Dorado,  Calif . 

7/10/75 

59,219 

4.6 

10 

4 

1 

7.2 

7 

4 

4 

Bonneville,  Idaho . 

11/5/75 

58,499 

4.8 

8 

6 

1 

2.9 

13 

2 

“ 

Sutter,  Calif . 

6/10/75 

46,003 

4.6 

8 

6 

1 

5.6 

9 

4 

2 

Nevada,  Calif . 

7/10/75 

33,949 

8.4 

5 

3 

7 

6.6 

4 

10 

1 

Dakota,  Nebr . 

5/13/76 

16,282 

6.7 

8 

3 

4 

6.6 

6 

7 

2 

Logan,  Nebr . 

8/14/75 

1,031 

17.2 

- 

4 

11 

16.4 

1 

4 

10 

Arthur,  Nebr . 

8/21/75 

565 

27.9 

2 

1 

12 

26.8 

4 

“ 

11 

Total  (23  counties) . 

(X) 

(X) 

6.5 

189 

94 

61 

5.9 

209 

89 

46 

Total  (21  largest  counties).. 

(X) 

(X) 

5.0 

187 

89 

38 

4.4 

204 

85 

25 

-  Represents  zero. 

X  Not  applicable. 

1Without  regard  to  sign. 
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could  not  be  avoided,  because  the  age  estimates  are  auto¬ 
matically  adjusted  to  agree  with  a  computer  file  containing 
the  regular  postcensal  estimate,  and  this  estimate  has  already 
been  adjusted  to  agree  with  special  census  results.  The 
agreement  between  the  total  of  the  age  estimates  and  the 
special  census  total  tends  to  minimize  the  error  of  the 
individual  age  cells.  The  minimizing  effect  is  not  as  great  as 
might  be  expected,  because  a  shift  in  the  overall  level  of  one 
of  the  distributions  increases  the  deviations  for  some  age 
groups  and  decreases  others.  Nonetheless,  the  errors  of  the  age 
detail  for  a  county  without  a  special  census  would  tend  to  be 
larger  than  those  shown  in  the  table.  The  errors  shown  do, 
however,  measure  the  degree  to  which  the  relative  distri¬ 
bution  by  age  and  sex  of  the  estimate  differs  from  the 
distribution  shown  by  the  special  census. 

The  comparisons  in  table  H  are  not  necessarily  indicative 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  entire  set  of  county  estimates.  Most  of 
the  censuses  were  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the  county  itself 
in  the  expectation  of  showing  an  increase  in  population  over 
the  1970  census.24  The  errors  shown  in  table  H  therefore 
cannot  be  assumed  to  be  valid  for  counties  with  little  or  no 
population  growth. 

Probably  the  major  factor  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the 
age  estimates  is  the  implicit  assumption  that  the  age  pattern 
of  county  gross  outmigration  and  inmigration  for  the  period 
1965-70  as  shown  by  the  1970  census  is  representative  of  the 
pattern  for  1970-75,  after  adjustment  for  change  in  the  level 
of  net  migration.  For  very  small  counties,  sample  variation  of 
the  migrant  data  is  also  a  source  of  error.  Other  factors  are 
the  estimates  of  deaths  by  age  and  net  census  undercount. 
The  coverage  adjustment  procedure  used  for  the  age  esti¬ 
mates  assumes  that  the  pattern  of  net  census  undercount  for 
each  county,  by  age,  sex,  and  race,  is  similar  to  the  national 
pattern.  Taking  all  of  these  factors  into  consideration,  the 
average  error  shown  by  the  comparisons  in  table  H  is  not 
excessive.  If  a  subsequent  full  test  against  the  1980  census 
confirms  this  general  level  of  accuracy  for  counties  with 
medium  to  large  population,  the  basic  procedure  adopted  for 
the  age  estimates  can  be  assumed  to  be  sound. 

A  number  of  special  situations  should  be  noted.  The 
estimates  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  weaker  than  those  for 
other  States  due  to  special  problems  relating  to  geography, 
identification  of  race,  and  military  population.  Problems 
were  also  encountered  in  counties  with  small  populations, 
but  these  tended  to  be  associated  with  the  race  detail,  usually 
for  Black  and  other  races.  The  errors  are  almost  always  small, 
and  do  not  seriously  distort  the  data  for  all  races  combined 
as  presented  in  this  report,  except  in  afewcases.  In  Angoon, 
Alaska,  there  is  a  overestimate  of  the  female  population  of 
Black  and  other  races  which  is  easily  observable  in  the 
combined  data.  This  was  caused  by  an  uneven  sample 
distribution  of  migrants,  by  sex,  in  the  original  census  data, 
magnified  by  a  very  sharp  upturn  in  population  growth  in 
the  1970-75  period. 


54The  special  census  for  Travis  County,  Tex.,  was  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  a  pretest  of  1980  decennial  census 
procedures. 


A  similar  sampling  accident  affected  one  age  group  for 
Black  and  other  races  in  Val  Verde  County,  Tex.  This  county 
contains  a  military  base  and  was  designated  a  military 
county.  An  uneven  sample  distribution  of  military  inmigrants 
resulted  in  a  sharp  drop  in  the  resident  male  population  of 
Black  and  other  races  aged  25  to  29  years  between  1970  and 
1975.  This  error  is  hardly  observable  in  the  data  for  all  races 
since  the  Black-and-other-races  population  is  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  population  in  this  county.  In  general  the 
collapsing  procedure  took  care  of  such  problems  but  military 
counties  were  excepted,  as  discussed  in  appendix  A. 

A  problem  of  a  different  type  affects  the  estimates  for  the 
counties  of  Sebastian,  Ark.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Okaloosa,  Fla., 
and  Lebanon,  Pa.  In  1975,  these  counties  contained  sizeable 
relocation  centers  for  Vietnamese  refugees,  who  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  estimate  of  total  population  to  which  the  age 
data  were  controlled.  The  data  needed  to  make  a  special 
adjustment  were  not  available,  and  the  counties  were  handled 
with  standard  procedures.  As  a  result,  the  race  distribution  of 
the  1975  estimates  does  not  reflect  the  race  of  the 
Vietnamese  refugees,  and  the  age  distribution  in  1975  may 
be  affected  as  well. 

The  estimates  for  Richmond  City  and  Chesterfield  County 
in  Virginia  are  affected  by  a  large  annexation  which  added 
about  47,000  persons  to  the  city  shortly  before  the  1970 
census.  This  situation  caused  an  overstatement  of  out¬ 
migration  from  Chesterfield  County  in  the  1970  census 
tabulations,  because  persons  who  had  migrated  out  of  the 
annexed  area  to  other  parts  of  the  Nation  naturally  tended  to 
report  in  1970  that  in  1965  they  had  lived  in  Chesterfield 
County.  For  analytical  purposes,  these  persons  should  have 
been  considered  to  be  outmigrants  from  Richmond  City,  and 
the  migrant  data  as  tabulated  show  an  incorrect  level  of  net 
migration  for  both  the  city  and  county.  In  preparing  the  age 
estimates,  this  bias  resulted  in  large  adjustments  to  the 
preliminary  approximations  of  the  1975  population.  The 
Chesterfield  County  adjustment  of  25  percent  of  total 
population  was  particularly  prejudicial  to  the  final  estimates 
of  the  age  detail  of  migrants.  It  is  advisable  to  combine  the 
estimates  for  these  two  counties. 

This  type  of  error  will  occur  wherever  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  a  county  or  county  equivalent  are  changed 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  census  migration  question. 
The  Richmond-Chesterfield  situation  is  by  far  the  largest 
which  affected  the  1965-70  data,  but  other  areas,  especially 
in  Virginia,  were  similarly  involved. 

The  very  large  number  of  data  cells  for  the  entire  set  of 
3,141  counties  has  made  it  impossible  in  a  practical  sense  to 
review  the  data  thoroughly  for  every  county,  and  there  may 
be  as  yet  undetected  questionable  results.  A  substantial 
number  of  counties  have  been  reviewed,  however,  and  a 
special  consistency  check  has  been  made  for  all  counties  for 
selected  age  groups,  by  sex  and  race.  The  consistency  check 
compared  the  1970-75  estimated  change  in  population  with 
the  1950-60  and  1960-70  intercensal  change,  and  identified 
outliers.25  The  outliers  were  almost  always  found  to  result 

JSThis  consistency  check  was  carried  out  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  which  provided  major  funding  for  the  county  age  estimates 
project. 
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from  real  changes  in  trend  rather  than  weaknesses  in  the 
methodology.  The  number  of  outliers  was  not  excessive, 
except  in  the  group  0  to  4  years.  The  consistency  check 
revealed  that  the  estimates  for  this  age  group  were  on  the 
high  side  in  about  10  percent  of  U.S.  counties.  Subsequent 
study  revealed  that  the  use  of  net  migration  rather  than  gross 
migration  for  the  birth  cohort  caused  a  high  estimate  for 
counties  with  a  high  net  inmigration  for  the  period  1965-70 
and  a  continued  or  accelerated  rate  for  the  1970-75  period. 
The  other  age  groups  checked  did  not  reveal  any  similar 
large-scale  biases.  The  age  groups  covered  in  this  check  were 
0  to  4  years,  1 5  to  19  years,  20  to  24  years,  55  to  59  years, 
60  to  64  years,  65  to  69  years,  and  85  years  and  over;  each 
age  group  was  run  separately  for  the  four  sex-race  categories. 

As  a  result  of  the  various  reviews,  it  is  not  believed  that 
any  pervasive  biases  not  already  identified  are  inherent  in  the 
data.  The  exact  degree  of  overall  error  is,  however,  unknown; 
and  there  are  undoubtedly  many  specific  situations  where  a 
particular  age  cell  is  significantly  in  error.  Users  are  cautioned 
from  placing  too  much  reliance  on  results  for  specific  age 
categories,  even  though  the  general  level  of  error  may  be 
acceptable  for  use  of  the  figures  in  trend  and  pattern 
analyses. 


RELATED  REPORTS 

The  1970  census  gross  migration  data  used  to  obtain 
migration  rates  and  proportions  for  preparing  the  county 
age  estimates  were  developed  by  a  special  project.  See 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports, 
Series  P-25,  No.  701.  Gross  Migration  by  County:  1965  to 
1970. 

The  estimates  of  county,  State,  and  national  population 
to  which  the  1975  estimates  were  controlled  are  as  follows: 

•  (County)  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  Nos. 
649  through  698.  1973  ( revised )  and  1975  Population 
Estimates  and  1972  ( revised )  and  1974  Per  Capita  Income 
Estimates  for  Counties  and  Incorporated  Places. 

•  (State)  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  67. 
Population  Estimates  by  Race,  for  States:  July  1,  1973 
and  1975. 

•  (Nation)  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No. 
721.  Estimates  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States  by 
Age,  Sex,  and  Race:  1970  to  1977. 


Appendix  A.  Collapse  Procedure  for  Smoothing 
Migrant  Age  Distributions 


The  basic  migration  data  used  in  the  county  age  estimates 
project  were  obtained  from  a  question  in  the  1970  census  on 
residence  5  years  prior  to  the  census  date.  This  question  was 
part  of  the  15-percent  sample.  Each  person  in  the  sample  was 
assigned  a  sample  weight  of  approximately  six,  and  the 
sample  migrant  data  were  inflated  by  these  weights  to 
provide  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  migrants.  For 
large  counties,  only  a  few  problems  were  encountered  in 
using  the  resulting  migration  data.  For  small  populations, 
however,  the  age  distributions  were  very  irregular.  For 
example,  a  county  with  only  2  sample  migrants  for  a  sex-race 
category  would  have  a  total  of  about  12  migrants,  but  they 
would  be  concentrated  in  only  two  of  the  5-year  age  groups, 
with  zero  migrants  in  all  other  age  groups.  If  it  had  been 
possible  to  use  the  sample  population  to  compute  migration 
rates,  the  problem  may  have  been  less  pronounced,  as  the 
sample  population  would  have  tended  to  have  the  same 
weight  as  the  migrants.  The  sample  population  could  not  be 
used,  however,  as  it  was  never  tabulated  from  the  basic 
census  records  for  counties  by  race. 

In  order  to  smooth  the  irregular  age  distributions  of 
migrants  for  small  populations,  the  5-year  age  data  for  both 
population  and  migrants  were  collapsed  to  broader  age 
groups.  Within  each  broad  group,  the  migrants  were  distri¬ 
buted  back  to  5-year  age  groups  according  to  population. 
The  implicit  assumption  is  that  the  5-year  age  groups  all  have 
the  migration  rate  of  the  broader  group. 

The  decisions  to  collapse  age  categories  were 
systematically  based  on  a  sex  ratio  score  (SRS)  which 
provided  an  index  of  the  degree  to  which  male  and  female 
migrants  differ,  age  by  age,  for  the  entire  distribution.  This 
criterion  takes  advantage  of  the  strong  tendency  for  migrants 
to  be  about  evenly  divided  between  the  sexes,  age  by  age,  in 
most  situations.  Because  some  types  of  military  installations 
give  rise  to  a  sharp  exception  to  this  rule,  data  for  counties 
designated  as  military  were  not  collapsed. 

The  assumption  that  male  migrants  should  be  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  female  migrants  seemed  preferable  to 
curve-fitting  criteria  which  would  attempt  to  classify  the  age 
distribution  itself  as  being  satisfactorily  smooth.  Many 
situations  produce  skewed  age  distributions  of  migrants  in 
various  patterns,  making  it  a  complex  problem  to  establish 
criteria  for  identifying  age  distributions  which  are  to  be 
smoothed.  The  bimodal  character  of  many  county  migrant 
age  distributions,  with  a  peak  in  the  twenties  or  thirties  and 


another  peak  for  very  young  children,  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  decide  whether  a  given  age  distribution  should  be 
smoothed.  The  notion  that  male  and  female  migrants  ought 
to  be  approximately  equal  provided  a  simpler  basis  for 
deciding  whether  to  collapse  to  broader  age  groups.  Although 
more  study  is  needed  on  the  impact  of  the  collapsing  routine 
on  the  various  county  age  distributions,  in  all  observed  cases 
the  smoothed  distributions  were  an  improvement  over  the 
original  data. 

The  SRS  was  calculated  separately  for  White  and  Black 
and  other  races  by  the  formula: 


SRS  = 


(M  *  F) 
1  (M  +  F) 


where  n  is  the  number  of  age  groups  in  the  distribution,  M 
and  F  are  male  and  female  migrants  in  each  age  group,  and  * 
is  the  symbol  for  multiplication.  The  SRS  varies  from  1 
(male  migrants  exactly  equal  to  female  migrants  in  all  age 
groups)  to  zero  (no  age  group  has  both  male  and  female 
migrants.)1 

If  the  SRS  was  less  than  .90,  the  distribution  was 
collapsed  to  the  age  groups  5  to  14  years,  15  to  24  years,  25 
to  34  years,  35  to  44  years,  45  to  64  years  and  65  years  and 
over.  Where  very  few  sample  migrants  were  involved,  it  was 
necessary  to  collapse  the  age  distribution  to  even  broader  age 
groups,  that  is  5  to  24  years,  25  to  44  years,  and  45  years 
and  over.  This  procedure  was  used  if  the  SRS  after  the  first 
collapse  was  less  than  .87.  The  collapse  decisions  were 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  SRS  for  inmigrants  determined  the  collapse  for  both 
outmigrants  and  inmigrants. 

2.  If  the  sum  of  male  and  female  migrants  (separately  by 
race)  was  less  than  200,  the  distributions  were  collapsed 
once,  regardless  of  SRS. 

3.  If  the  sum  of  male  and  female  migrants  was  2,000  or 
more  (separately  for  each  race),  no  collapsing  was  per¬ 
mitted. 

4.  If  a  county  was  designated  as  military,  no  collapsing  was 
permitted. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  the  collapsing  procedure 
on  actual  data,  table  A-1  shows  the  inmigrant  age  distri- 

1  This  score  was  developed  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  specifically 
for  this  project.  An  initial  formula  was  developed  by  Sam  Davis,  III, 
and  Beverly  Causey  suggested  the  final  version  which  weights  the 
calculation  by  the  number  of  migrants  in  each  age  category. 
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bution  for  Whites  in  Arthur  County,  Nebr.,  one  of  the 
counties  for  which  comparisons  with  special  censuses  are 
shown  in  table  H.  The  original  distribution  is  quite  irregular, 
with  a  total  of  1 1  2  migrants  (both  sexes),  concentrated  in  13 
of  the  30  age  cells. 

The  SRS  score  for  the  original  distribution  is  .73.  After 
the  first  collapse  it  is  .88  for  the  6  broad  age  groups,  and 
since  this  satisfied  the  tolerance  limits,  the  migrant  data  were 
redistributed  at  this  level.  The  age  distributions  after  col¬ 
lapsing  appear  to  be  more  reasonable  than  the  original 
distribution.  They  are,  however,  the  result  of  a  statistical 
manipulation  and  do  not  represent  actuality. 


The  impact  of  the  collapsing  procedure  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  age  estimates  is  not  precisely  known.  For  the  two 
smallest  counties  shown  in  table  H  (Arthur  and  Logan 
Counties,  Nebr.),  a  simulated  procedure  using  the  original 
migrant  age  distribution  without  collapsing  was  tested.  For 
males,  the  average  error  for  the  simulated  age  estimates  was 
32  percent  for  Logan  County  and  40  percent  for  Arthur  as 
compared  to  17  and  28  percent,  the  figures  shown  in  table  H 
for  the  regular  estimates.  These  results  suggest  that  the 
collapsing  procedure  did  improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
estimates  for  small  counties,  but  a  much  more  extensive  test 
will  be  needed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  procedure. 


Table  A-l.  Comparison  of  Original  Inmigrant  Distribution  by  Age  and  Sex  With  Distribution  Smoothed  by 
Collapse  Procedure,  for  the  White  Population,  Arthur  County,  Nebr.:  July  1, 1965  to  1970 


(See  text  for  explanation  of  methodology) 


Age 


in  1970 


Male 


Original 


5  to  9  years . . 

10  to  14  years. . . , 
15  to  19  years..., 
20  to  24  years. . . 
25  to  29  years. . . 
30  to  34  years . . . 
35  to  39  years. . . 
40  to  44  years. . . 
45  to  49  years. . . 
50  to  54  years. . . 
55  to  59  years. . . 
60  to  64  years. . . 
65  to  69  years. . . 
70  to  74  years. . . 
75  years  and  over 


7 

12 

8 
8 


7 

7 

10 

8 


Inmigrants 


Female 


Revised 


Original 


7 

12 

10 

6 


6 

6 

13 


6 

8 

4 

5 
5 
4 


14 


6 


1970  population 
(April  1) 


Revised 

Male 

Female 

3 

28 

31 

3 

45 

38 

11 

28 

24 

8 

16 

16 

_ 

18 

15 

— 

15 

22 

9 

16 

23 

5 

23 

12 

1 

18 

15 

2 

19 

20 

2 

23 

15 

1 

15 

13 

- 

10 

8 

_ 

1 

6 

- 

14 

15 

-  Represents  zero. 


Appendix  B.  List  of  Counties  Adjusted  for  Military,  College, 

and  Institutional  Population 

(Counties  with  at  least  1  percent  of  total  population  and  not  less  than  500  in  military  barracks  or  college 
dormitories,  plus  selected  counties  with  large  institutions.  M  denotes  military,  C  denotes  college,  and  I 
denotes  institutional) 

SELECTED  COUNTIES  CALIFORNIA 


ALABAMA 

Alameda  —  M 

Amador  —  1 

Sacramento  —  M 

San  Bernardino  —  M 

Calhoun  —  M  C 

Coffee  —  M 

Dale  —  M 

Dallas  —  M 

Elmore  —  1 

Escambia  —  1 

Lauderdale  —  C 

Lee  —  C 

Macon  —  C 

Madison  —  M  C 

Montgomery  —  M 

Perry  —  C 

Pike  -  C 

Russell  —  M 

Shelby  —  C 

Sumter  —  C 

Tuscaloosa  —  C 

Butte  —  C 

Humboldt  —  C 

Kern  -  M 

Kings  —  M 

Lassen  —  1 

Marin  —  1 

Merced  —  M 

Monterey  —  M 

Napa  —  C 

Orange  —  M 

Riverside  —  M 

San  Diego  —  M 

San  Francisco  —  M 
San  Luis  Obispo  —  1 
Santa  Barbara  —  M  C 
Santa  Cruz  —  C 
Solano  —  M 
Tuolumne  —  1 
Ventura  —  M 

Yolo  -C 

Yuba  -  M 

ALASKA 

COLORADO 

Aleutian  Islands  —  M 

Kodiak  —  M 

Adams  —  M 

El  Paso  —  M 

Anchorage  —  M 

S.E.  Fairbanks  —  M 

Alamosa  —  C 

Gunnison  —  C 

Fairbanks  —  M  C 

Yukon-Koyokuk  —  M 

Arapahoe  —  M 

La  Plata  —  C 

Boulder  —  C 

Larimer  —  C 

Chaffee  —  1 

Denver  —  M 

Weld  -  C 

ARIZONA 

CONNECTICUT 

Cochise  —  M 

Coconino  —  C 

Pima  —  M  C 

Yuma  —  M 

New  London  —  M 

Tolland  -  1 

ARKANSAS 

DELAWARE 

Kent  —  M  C  New  Castle  —  C 

Clark  -  C 

Lincoln  —  1 

Columbia  —  C 

Mississippi  —  M 

Craighead  —  C 

Pope  —  C 

Drew  —  C 

Pulaski  —  M 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Faulkner  —  C 

Washington  —  C 

Jefferson  —  C 

White  -  C 

Washington  —  M 
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FLORIDA 


IOWA 


Alachua  —  C 
Bay  —  M 
Bradford  —  I 
Brevard  —  M 
Clay  -  M 
Duval  —  M 
Escambia  —  M 
Hillsborough  —  M 
Jackson  —  I 


Leon  —  C 
Monroe  —  M 
Okaloosa  —  M 
Orange  —  M 
Santa  Rosa  —  M 
Sumter  —  I 
Union  —  I 
Volusia  —  C 


Black  Hawk  — 
Bremer  —  C 
Decatur  —  C 
Dubuque  —  C 
Fayette  —  C 
Jefferson  —  C 
Johnson  —  C 
Jones  —  I 
Linn  —  C 


Mahaska  —  C 
Marion  —  C 
Plymouth  —  C 
Poweshiek  —  C 
Sioux  —  C 
Story  —  C 
Warren  —  C 
Winneshiek  —  C 
Woodbury  —  C 


GEORGIA 


Baldwin  —  C 

Habersham  —  1 

Bleckley  —  C 

Houston  —  M 

Butts  —  1 

Liberty  —  M 

Carroll  —  C 

Lowndes  —  M  C 

Chatham  —  M 

Lumpkin  —  C 

Chattahoochee  —  M 

Muscogee  —  M 

Clarke  —  C 

Peach  —  C 

Columbia  —  M 

Richmond  —  M 

Dougherty  —  M 

Sumter  —  C 

Floyd  -  C 

Tattnall  —  1 

Fulton  —  C 

Glynn  —  M 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  —  M 

Tift  -  C 

IDAHO 

Bannock  —  C 

Elmore  —  M 

Bonneville  —  M 

Latah  —  C 

Canyon  —  C 

Madison  —  C 

ILLINOIS 

Adams  —  C 

Logan  —  C 

Champaign  —  M  C 

McDonough  —  C 

Coles  —  C 

McLean  —  C 

De  Kalb  -  C 

Morgan  —  C 

Jackson  —  C 

Peoria  —  C 

Jersey  —  C 

Randolph  —  1 

Kankakee  —  C 

St.  Clair  —  M 

Knox  —  C 

Warren  —  C 

Lake  —  M 

Livingston  —  1 

Will  -  1 

INDIANA 


KANSAS 


Atchison  —  C 
Cowley  —  C 
Crawford  —  C 
Douglas  —  C 
Ellis  -  C 
Franklin  —  C 
Geary  —  M 
Harvey  —  C 


Leavenworth  —  M  I 
Lyon  —  C 
McPherson  —  C 
Reno  —  I 
Riley  —  M  C 
Saline  —  C 
Sedgwick  —  M 
Shawnee  —  M 


KENTUCKY 


Calloway  —  C 
Christian  —  M 
Fayette  —  C 
Franklin  —  C 
Hardin  —  M 
Jessamine  —  C 
Lyon  —  I 
Madison  —  C 


Meade  —  M 
Oldham  —  I 
Rowan  —  C 
Scott  —  C 
Union  —  I 
Warren  —  C 
Whitley  —  C 


LOUISIANA 


Bossier  —  M 
East  Baton  Rouge  —  C 
Lafayette  —  C 
Lafourche  —  C 
Lincoln  —  C 
Natchitoches  —  C 


Ouachita  —  C 
Rapides  —  M 
Tangipahoa  —  C 
Vernon  —  M 
West  Feliciana  —  I 


MAINE 


Androscoggin  —  C 
Aroostook  —  M  C 
Cumberland  —  M  C 
Franklin  —  C 


Kennebec  —  C 
Penobscot  —  C 
York  -  M  C 


Delaware  —  C 
Grant  —  C 
Jasper  —  C 
Jefferson  —  C 
Johnson  —  I 
Knox  —  C 
La  Porte  —  I 
Madison  —  I 
Miami  —  M 


Monroe  —  C 
Montgomery  —  C 
Porter  —  C 
Putnam  —  C 
St.  Joseph  —  C 
Steuben  —  C 
Tippecanoe  —  C 
Vigo  —  C 
Wabash  —  C 


MARYLAND 


Allegany  —  C 
Anne  Arundel  —  M 
Carroll  —  C 
Cecil  —  M 
Charles  —  M 
Frederick  —  C 
Harford  —  M 


Kent  —  C 
Montgomery  —  M 
Prince  Georges  —  M  C 
St.  Marys  —  M 
Washington  —  I 
Wicomico  —  C 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEVADA 


Barnstable  —  M 
Berkshire  —  C 
Hampden  —  M 
Hampshire  —  C 


Calhoun  —  C 
Chippewa  —  M 
Gratiot  —  C 
Hillsdale  -  C 
Houghton  —  C 
Ingham  —  C 
Ionia  —  I 
Iosco  —  M 
Isabella  —  C 


Beltrami  —  C 
Blue  Earth  —  C 
Clay  —  C 
Lyon  —  C 
Nicollet  —  C 
Ramsey  —  C 


Bolivar  —  C 
Forrest  —  C 
Harrison  —  M 
Hinds  —  C 
Jackson  —  M 
Lafayette  —  C 


Adair  —  C 
Boone  —  C 
Callaway  —  C 
Cape  Girardeau 
Cass  —  M 
Cole  -  I 
Greene  —  C 
Howard  —  C 
Johnson  —  M  C 


Cascade  —  M 
Gallatin  —  C 
Lewis  and  Clark 


Adams  —  C 
Buffalo  —  C 
Dawes  —  C 
Lancaster  —  C 
Nemaha  —  C 


Middlesex  —  C 
Suffolk  —  C 
Worcester  —  M  C 


MICHIGAN 

Jackson  —  I 
Kalamazoo  —  C 
Lenawee  —  C 
Livingston  —  I 
Marquette  —  M  C 
Mecosta  —  C 
Ottawa  —  C 
Washtenaw  —  C 


MINNESOTA 

Rice  —  C 
St.  Louis  —  M 
Sherburne  —  I 
Stearns  —  C 
Stevens  —  C 
Winona  —  C 

MISSISSIPPI 

Lauderdale  —  M 
Leflore  —  C 
Lowndes  —  M  C 
Oktibbeha  —  C 
Sunflower  —  I 
Tate  —  C 

MISSOURI 

Lewis  —  C 
Nodaway  —  C 
Phelps  —  C 

-C  Polk  —  C 

Pulaski  —  M 
Randolph  —  I 
Saline  —  C 
Taney  —  C 


MONTANA 

Missoula  —  C 
Yellowstone  —  C 
-  C 

NEBRASKA 

Sarpy  —  M 
Scotts  Bluff  —  C 
Seward  —  C 
Washington  —  C 
Wayne  —  C 


Churchill  -  M 

Clark  -  M 

Washoe  —  C 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Cheshire  —  C 

Rockingham  —  M 

Grafton  —  C 
Merrimack  —  C 

Strafford  —  C 

NEW  JERSEY 

Burlington  —  M 

Middlesex  —  C 

Cape  May  —  M 

Monmouth  —  M 

Hunterdon  —  1 

Mercer  —  C 

Ocean  —  M 

NEW  MEXICO 

Bernalillo  —  M 

Roosevelt  —  C 

Curry  —  M 

San  Miguel  —  C 

Dona  Ana  —  M  C  Santa  Fe  —  C 

Otero  —  M 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  —  C 

Onondaga  —  C 

Allegany  —  C 

Ontario  —  C 

Broome  —  C 

Orange  —  M 

Cattaraugus  —  C 

Oswego  —  C 

Cayuga  —  1 

Otsego  —  C 

Chautauqua  —  C 

Rensselaer  —  C 

Chemung  —  1 

St.  Lawrence  -  C 

Clinton  —  M  1 

Saratoga  —  C 

Cortland  —  C 

Schoharie  —  C 

Delaware  —  C 

Sullivan  —  1 

Dutchess  —  C 

Tompkins  —  C 

Franklin  —  C 

Ulster  —  C 

Livingston  —  C 

Washington  —  1 

Madison  —  C 

Wyoming  —  1 

Monroe  —  C 

Oneida  —  M 

Yates  —  C 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Avery  —  C 

Onslow  —  M 

Carteret  —  M 

Orange  —  C 

Cleveland  —  C 

Pasquotank  —  C 

Craven  —  M 

Pitt  -  C 

Cumberland  —  M 

Rowan  —  C 

Durham  —  C 

Scotland  —  C 

Forsyth  —  C 

Stanly  —  C 

Franklin  —  C 

Union  —  C 

Guilford  —  C 

Wake  -  C 

Harnett  —  M  C 

Watauga  —  C 

Hertford  —  C 

Wayne  —  M 

Jackson  —  C 

Wilson  —  C 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Barnes  —  C 

Richland  —  C 

Cass  —  C 

Stark  —  C 

Grand  Forks  —  M  C 

Ward  -  M  C 
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OHIO 


Ashland  —  C 

Madison  —  1 

Athens  —  C 

Marion  —  1 

Butler  —  C 

Muskingum  —  C 

Clark  —  C 

Portage  —  C 

Defiance  —  C 

Richland  —  1 

Delaware  —  C 

Ross  —  1 

Fairfield  —  1 

Seneca  —  C 

Franklin  —  C 

Warren  —  1 

Green  —  M  C 

Washington  —  C 

Hardin  —  C 

Wayne  —  C 

Knox  —  C 

Wood  -  C 

Licking  -  C 

OKLAHOMA 

Canadian  —  1 

Logan  —  1 

Cherokee  —  C 

Okmulgee  —  C 

Cleveland  —  C 

Ottawa  —  C 

Comanche  —  M 

Payne  —  C 

Custer  —  C 

Pittsburg  —  1 

Garfield  —  M 

Pontotoc  —  C 

Greer  —  1 

Pottawatomie  —  C 

Jackson  —  M 

Woods  —  C 

Latimer  —  C 

OREGON 

Benton  —  C 

Lane  —  C 

Clatsop  —  1 

Marion  —  1 

Jackson  —  C 

Polk  -  C 

Klamath  —  M 

Yamhill  —  C 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Adams  —  C 

Huntingdon  —  C 

Berks  —  C 

Indiana  —  C 

Butler  —  C 

Lancaster  —  C 

Cambria  —  C 

Lawrence  —  C 

Centre  —  C 

Luzerne  —  1 

Chester  —  C 

Lycoming  —  C 

Clarion  —  C 

Mercer  —  C 

Clinton  —  C 

Monroe  —  C 

Columbia  —  C 

Northampton  —  C 

Crawford  —  C 

Snyder  —  C 

Cumberland  —  C 

Tioga  —  C 

Erie  —  C 

Union  —  1 

Franklin  —  C 

Washington  —  C 

Greene  —  C 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Abbeville  —  C 

Laurens  —  C 

Bamberg  —  C 

Newberry  —  C 

Beaufort  —  M 

Orangeburg  —  C 

Berkeley  —  M 

Pickens  —  C 

Charleston  —  M  C 

Richland  —  M  C 

Dorchester  —  M 

Spartanburg  —  C 

Greenville  —  C 

Sumter  —  M 

Horry  -  M 

York  -  C 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Brookings  —  C 

Meade  —  M 

Brown  —  C 

Minnehaha  —  C 

Clay  -  C 

Pennington  —  M  C 

Lake  —  C 

Yankton  —  C 

Lawrence  —  C 

TENNESSEE 

Chester  —  C 

Putnam  —  C 

Davidson  —  C 

Rutherford  —  C 

Franklin  —  C 

Shelby  —  M 

Jefferson  —  C 

Tipton  —  M 

Knox  —  C 

Washington  —  C 

Madison  —  C 

Weakley  —  C 

Montgomery  —  M 

TEXAS 

Bee  —  M 

Lubbock  —  M  C 

Bell  -  M 

McLennan  -  C 

Bexar  —  M 

Madison  —  1 

Brazoria  —  1 

Nacogdoches  —  C 

Brazos  —  C 

Nueces  —  M 

Brewster  —  C 

Palo  Pinto  —  M 

Brown  —  C 

Parker  —  M 

Caldwell  —  1 

Randall  —  C 

Coryell  —  M 

Taylor  —  M  C 

Denton  —  C 

Tom  Green  —  M  C 

Eastland  —  C 

Travis  —  M  C 

El  Paso  —  M 

Val  Verde  —  M 

Erath  —  C 

Walker  —  C 

Grayson  —  M  C 

Waller  -  C 

Guadalupe  —  C 

Washington  —  C 

Hays  —  C 

Webb  —  M 

Howard  —  M 

Wichita  —  M 

Hunt  —  C 

Williamson  —  C 

Kleberg  —  M  C 

RHODE  ISLAND 


UTAH 


Bristol  -  C  Providence  —  C 

Newport  —  M  Washington  —  M  C 


Cache  -  C  Utah  -  C 

Davis  —  M  I 


VERMONT 


WASHINGTON 


Addison  —  C 
Chittenden  —  C 
Rutland  —  C 


Albemarle  —  C 
Amherst  —  C 
Arlington  —  M 
Chesterfield  —  C 
Fairfax  —  M  I 

Fauquier  —  M 
Franklin  —  C 
Hanover  —  C 
Montgomery  — 
Powhatan  —  I 

Prince  Edward  - 
Prince  George  — 
Prince  William  - 
Roanoke  —  C 

Rockingham  —  ( 
Southampton  — 
Stafford  —  M 
Washington  —  C 
York  -  M 


Washington  —  C 
Windham  —  C 


VIRGINIA 

Independent  Cities 
Alexandria  —  M 
Bristol  —  C 
Chesapeake  —  M 
Danville  —  C 
Fredericksburg  —  C 
Hampton  —  M  C 
Harrisonburg  —  C 
Lexington  —  C 
Lynchburg  —  C 
Newport  News  —  M 
'  ^  Norfolk  —  M 

M  Petersburg  -  M 

M  Portsmouth  —  M 

Radford  —  C 

)  Richmond  —  C 

I  Salem  —  C 

Staunton  —  C 
Virginia  Beach  —  M 
Williamsburg  —  C 


Island  —  M 
Kitsap  —  M 
Kittitas  —  C 
Mason  —  I 
Pierce  —  M 


Spokane  —  M  C 
Walla  Walla  —  I 
Whatcom  —  C 
Whitman  —  C 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Barbour  —  C 
Cabell  -  C 
Fayette  —  C 
Gilmer  —  C 
Jefferson  —  C 
Marion  —  C 


Mercer  —  C 
Monongalia  —  C 
Ohio  —  C 
Randolph  —  C 
Upshur  —  C 


WISCONSIN 


Brown  —  I 
Dane  —  C 
Dodge  —  I 
Douglas  —  C 
Dunn  —  C 
Eau  Claire  —  C 
Fond  du  Lac  —  C 


Grant  —  C 
Jefferson  —  C 
La  Crosse  —  C 
Pierce  —  C 
Portage  —  C 
Walworth  —  C 
Winnebago  —  C 


WYOMING 

Albany  —  C  Laramie  —  M 


Appendix  C.  Major  Adjustments  to  the  1965-70  Migrant  Data 


In  three  local  situations,  substantial  adjustments  were 
made  to  the  1965-70  data  as  tabulated  and  presented  in 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  701.  In 
Chambers  County,  Ala.,  the  allocation  procedure  which 
assigned  place  of  origin  to  migrants  for  whom  origin  was  not 
provided  by  the  census  data  resulted  in  a  very  large  number 
of  White  male  outmigrants  in  the  age  groups  15  to  19  and  20 
to  24.  This  occurred  as  a  result  of  a  problem  involving 
military  personnel  enumerated  in  barracks  in  1970.  For 
purposes  of  this  age  estimate  project,  the  outmigrants  for 
Chambers  County  for  these  two  cells  were  decreased  by  the 
amount  of  the  allocation.  This  change  produced  a  more 
reasonable  age-sex-race  distribution  for  the  final  population 
estimate. 

Another  major  change  involved  Baltimore  City  and 
County,  Md.  In  this  case,  an  unreasonable  number  of 
Black-and-other-races  outmigrants  were  reported  for 
Baltimore  County  in  the  original  census  data.  This  was  the 
result  of  incorrect  or  ambiguous  responses  of  outmigrants 
from  Baltimore  City  resulting  in  their  being  coded  as 
outmigrants  from  the  County.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
serious  problem  with  the  age  distribution  of  migrants,  but 
the  incorrect  heavy  net  outmigration  indicated  for  Baltimore 
County  had  a  serious  impact  on  the  subsequent  adjustment 
of  migrants  for  all  counties  in  Maryland  in  the  program 


which  produced  consistency  with  the  independent  postcensal 
estimate  of  total  population.  To  prevent  this,  outmigrants 
were  decreased  for  the  county  so  as  to  obtain  zero  net 
migration,  all  ages,  while  retaining  the  proportions,  by  age,  of 
the  original  data.  The  amount  of  change,  age  by  age,  was 
added  to  Black-and-other-races  outmigrants  for  Baltimore 
City. 

The  third  adjustment  did  not  involve  any  change  in  the 
numbers  as  reported,  but  a  sizable  assignment  of  place  of 
residence  for  outmigrants  from  New  York  City  was  required. 
Persons  residing  outside  of  New  York  City  in  1970  who 
reported  in  the  census  that  they  had  lived  in  New  York  City 
in  1965  received  a  special  code  which  did  not  specify 
borough  of  former  residence.  It  was  possible  to  calculate  the 
number  for  each  borough  by  sex  and  race,  but  not  by  age. 
These  will  be  called  Type  1  outmigrants.  Persons  living  in 
New  York  City  in  1970  who  said  they  had  lived  in  another 
borough  in  1965,  but  did  not  identify  it,  also  received  this 
special  code,  and  it  was  possible  to  reconstruct  data  for  these 
persons  by  sex  and  race  for  broad  age  groups.  These  are  Type 
2  outmigrants.  Detailed  age  groups  were  estimated  for  Type 
2  outmigrants;  and  Type  1  outmigrants  were  assigned  these 
age  distributions,  specific  by  sex  and  race.  The  sum  of  Type 
1  and  Type  2  outmigrants  was  added  to  the  original  census 
data,  which  did  not  include  movers  with  the  special  code. 
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Appendix  D.  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 

[All  definitions  relate  to  the  period  1965  to  1970] 


ilitary  outmigrants.  Outmigrants  who  were  in  the  Armed 
>rces  in  1965,  and  in  any  category  in  1970.1 

ilitary  inmigrants.  Inmigrants  who  were  in  the  Armed 
arces  in  1970  and  in  any  category  in  1965.1 

jllege  outmigrants.  Outmigrants  (excluding  those  in  the 
rmed  Forces  in  1965)  who  were  attending  college  in  1965 
id  in  any  category  in  1970. 2 


1  For  184  counties  with  a  resident  military  population  of  at  least 
0  in  1970.  (Counties  listed  in  appendix  B.) 

2  For  427  counties  with  relatively  large  colleges  or  universities 
ring  a  dormitory  population  of  at  least  500  in  1970.  (Counties 

ed  in  appendix  B.) 


College  inmigrants.  Inmigrants  (excluding  those  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  1970)  who  were  attending  college  in  1970  and  in 
any  category  in  1965. 2 

Civilian  noncollege  outmigrants.  Outmigrants  who  were  not 
in  the  Armed  Forces  or  attending  college  in  1965,  and  in  any 
category  in  1970.3 

Civilian  noncollege  inmigrants.  Inmigrants  who  were  not  in 
the  Armed  Forces  or  attending  college  in  1970,  and  in  any 
category  in  1965.3 


3  Also  excludes  estimated  migration  for  correctional  institutions  in 
70  counties,  as  described  in  section  on  methodology.  (Counties  listed 
in  appendix  B.) 
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legional  assistance  available  from  12  Census  Bureau  offices: 
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ntroduction 


he  past  quarter  century  has 
roduced  a  remarkable  amount 
f  change  in  nearly  every  sphere 
f  American  life.  Recent  trends 
>em  to  have  had  an  extraordi- 
ary  impact  on  the  attitudes  and 
alues  which  provide  the  founda- 
on  for  social  cohesion  in  the 
nited  States.  As  these  cultural 
atterns  undergo  revision,  social 
istitutions  also  experience  some 
shaping.  In  this  process,  the 
mily  has  not  been  exempt, 
hese  developments  have  altered 
le  way  that  many  households 
nd  families  are  formed,  main¬ 
lined,  and  dissolved.  The  charts 
n  the  following  pages  are 
resented  as  an  illustration  of 
ow  patterns  of  change  may  be 
erceived  through  the  use  of 
jrvey  and  census  statistics. 


This  chartbook  was  originally 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  the  use  of  dele¬ 
gates  and  other  participants 
in  the  1980  White  House 
Conference  on  Families.  It 
provides  a  graphic  overview  of 
selected  recent  family  trends  re¬ 
flecting  changes  in  the  personal 
lifestyles  of  many  Americans. 
Information  and  limited  com¬ 
mentary  are  presented  on  family 
formation,  family  dissolution, 
and  living  arrangements  of  the 
U.S.  population.  The  charts 
document:  attitudes  toward 
family  life;  trends  in  fertility; 
levels  of  first  marriage,  divorce, 
and  remarriage;  changes  in 
living  arrangements  of  adults 
and  children  and  in  family  and 
household  makeup;  developments 
in  the  economic  aspects  of  family 
life  including  increases  in  the 
number  of  working  wives  and 
working  mothers,  income  of 
families  of  various  types,  and 
trends  in  homeownership;  and 
a  description  of  families  accord¬ 
ing  to  residence  inside  or  outside 
of  metropolitan  areas. 


This  report  is  intended  to  be 
only  generally  descriptive  of 
changes  in  family  living.  Much 
more  detailed  information  on 
most  of  the  topics  presented  in 
the  charts  and  associated  areas 
of  interest  are  available  in  other 
Current  Population  Reports. 


ost  Americans  place  a  high 
ilue  on  family  life. 

iree  of  every  four  adults  since 
373  say  they  find  "a  very  great 
;al "  or  "a  great  deal”  of  satis- 
ction  with  family  life. 


ne-half  of  U.S.  adults  oppose 
der  persons  sharing  homes 
ith  grown  children. 

he  growing  tendency  for  older 
arsons  and  their  grown  children 
i  live  apart  reflects  the  finding 
lat  one-half  of  adults  think  that 
vo  generations  of  adults  living 
•gether  is  "a  bad  idea."  A 
generation  gap”  may  be  in- 
)lved  among  many  who  say 
is  only  "a  good  idea"  or 
depends.” 


Imost  all  married  people  say 
ley  have  a  happy  marriage. 

Ithough  two-thirds  of  married 
fu Its  report  being  "very  happy,” 
ost  of  the  other  one-third  say 
iey  are  only  "pretty  happy”  in 
leir  marriage.  Many  of  those 
ho  were  unhappily  married 
>parently  have  divorced. 


lose  to  one-half  of  U.S.  adults 
elieve  divorce  should  be  more 
ifficult. 

,s  divorces  have  become  in- 
•easingly  easy  to  obtain,  a  de- 
ining  proportion  of  adults  say 
tat  the  ease  of  obtaining  a  di- 
Drce  should  stay  as  it  is. 
ariable  proportions  say  it 
lould  be  more  difficult  or 
sss  difficult  to  obtain  a 
ivorce. 


Chart  1 . 

Public  Perceptions  -  Satisfaction  With  Family  Life, 
Attitudes  Toward  Older  Persons  Sharing  Home  With 
Their  Grown  Children,  Marital  Happiness,  and 
Attitudes  Toward  Ease  of  Divorce:  1973-78 
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Late  childbearing  has  risen  very 
little. 

After  several  years  of  increasing 
postponement  of  marriage  and 
childbearing,  there  is  still  no 
increase  in  the  rate  of  marriage 
for  women  in  their  late  twenties 
and  only  a  very  small  upturn  in 
the  birth  rate  for  women  in  their 
early  thirties. 


300 


Chart  2. 

Fertility  Rates,  by  Age  of  Mother:  1940-77 
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Fewer  women  are  expecting  to 
have  three  or  more  children. 

The  proportion  of  wives  18  to  34 
in  1978  who  expected  to  have 
three  or  more  children  was  less 
than  one-half  as  large  as  a  decade 
earlier.  Six  percent  now  expect 
to  have  no  children.  One  in  six 
wives  expect  to  remain  childless 
or  to  have  only  one  child. 


Chart  3. 

Lifetime  Births  Expected  by  Wives  18  to  34  Years 
Old,  for  Selected  Years:  1967-78 
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:irst  marriage  and  remarriage 
ecline  as  divorce  rises. 

he  number  of  first  marriages 
Dse  during  the  1960's  as  persons 
orn  during  the  baby  boom 
eached  the  average  marrying 
ge,  but  the  marriage  rate  per 
,000  never-married  persons 
ontinued  a  longtime  downward 
rend.  Divorces  surged  upward 
uring  the  1960's  and  early 
970's  but  now  the  increase 
as  slowed. 
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Chart  4. 

Number  and  Rate  of  First  Marriages,  Divorces,  and 
Remarriages  of  Women:  1951-77 
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Decline  in  marriage  is  greatest  in 
late  teens  and  early  twenties. 

As  more  young  adults  continue 
their  education  at  the  college 
level  and  as  more  of  them  work 
and  establish  separate  house¬ 
holds,  more  first  marriages  and 
also  more  remarriages  after 
divorce  are  being  postponed 
at  least  temporarily. 


Chart  5. 

First  Marriage  and  Remarriage  Rates  Among  Women, 
by  Age:  1963-77 

Rate 


Source:  U  S.  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics. 
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he  ratio  of  divorced  persons  to 
larried  persons  has  increased  at 
ach  age  level. 

'he  "divorce  ratio"  has  increased 
lost  rapidly  at  ages  under  45. 
tbove  age  30,  the  divorce  ratio 
or  women  has  risen  more 
apidly  than  that  for  men,  as 
ivorced  men  continue  to  have 
igher  remarriage  rates  than 
ivorced  women. 


Chart  6. 

Divorced  Persons  Per  1,000  Married  Persons  With  Spouse 
Present,  by  Sex  and  Age,  for  Selected  Years:  1950-78 
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More  divorces  now  involve  no 
children  or  only  one  or  two 
children. 

As  the  birth  rate  has  fallen,  a 
declining  proportion  of  divorces 
has  involved  three  or  more  chil¬ 
dren,  especially  after  the  mid- 
1960's.  Adults  who  become 
divorced  find  it  easier  to  cope 
after  their  marriage  is  dissolved 
if  few  or  no  children  are 
involved. 


Chart  7. 

Divorce  Decrees  Involving  Children,  by  Number 
of  Children:  1960-76 
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Less  married  life  is  being  spent 
in  childrearing  and  more  after 
the  children  leave  home. 

Ending  childrearing  earlier  and 
increasing  chances  of  living  past 
middle  age  have  added  greatly  to 
the  length  of  time  couples  live 
together  with  no  children  in  the 
home.  More  women  in  their 
forties  and  fifties  now  work 
outside  the  home  for  personal 
satisfaction  and  to  maintain 
or  raise  living  standards.  Income 
per  family  member  is  highest 
during  this  period. 


Chart  8. 

Median  Age  of  Mothers  at  the  Beginning  of  Selected 
Stages  of  the  Family  Life  Cycle:  1900-1970 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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One-fourth  of  all  households 
include  no  family  group. 

As  more  elderly  wives  outlive 
their  husbands  and  as  more 
young  adults  establish  separate 
homes  before  marriage  or  after 
separation  or  divorce,  a  growing 
number  of  adults  live  apart  from 
relatives,  usually  alone. 


Chart  9. 

Family  and  Nonfamily  Households  as  a  Percent 
of  All  Households:  1960,  1970,  and  1978 


Percent 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Declining  birth  rates  cause  house¬ 
hold  and  family  sizes  to  shrink. 

Households  and  families  are  be¬ 
soming  smaller  mainly  because 
the  number  of  young  children 
in  the  home  is  diminishing.  In- 
sreases  in  the  number  of  persons 
living  alone  have  caused  house¬ 
hold  size  to  decline  more  rapidly 
than  family  size. 


Chart  10. 

Average  Size  of  Households  and  Families: 
1960,  1970,  and  1978 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Families  with  working  wives  and 
those  maintained  by  women  have 
increased  rapidly. 

Since  the  1950's,  a  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  proportion  of  families  has 
included  a  couple  with  the  wife 
in  the  paid  labor  force.  Since 
1970,  a  rapidly  growing  propor¬ 
tion  of  families  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  women  who  are 
divorced,  separated,  or  never 
married  and  who  generally 
have  one  or  more  children 
for  whom  they  have  custody. 


Chart  1 1 . 

Families,  by  Type,  for  Selected  Years:  1955-78 
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One-half  of  married -couple 
families  have  no  young  children 
in  the  home. 

Postponement  of  childbearing 
and  especially  the  lengthening 
period  of  married  life  after  the 
children  leave  home  account 
primarily  for  so  many  couples 
with  no  sons  or  daughters  under 
18  living  with  them  at  one  point 
in  time.  Men  rarely  have  custody 
of  children  under  6,  but  one- 
fourth  of  the  mothers  who 
have  sole  custody  of  the  children 
have  one  or  more  preschoolers 
to  care  for. 


Chart  1 2. 

Types  of  Families,  by  Presence  of  Children  Under  18 
and  6  Years:  1970  and  1978 
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Jmost  one-half  of  Black 
lothers  have  no  husband 
taring  their  home. 

hree  times  the  proportion  of 
lack  mothers  as  White  mothers 
ave  no  husband  in  the  home 
a  help  with  the  nurturing  of 
hildren.  For  both  groups, 
le  proportion  of  such  mothers 
?as  V/ 2  times  as  large  in  1978 
s  in  1970. 


Chart  13. 

One-Parent  Families  as  a  Proportion  of  All  Families 
With  Children  Present:  1970  and  1978 
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Despite  recent  changes,  three  of 
every  four  persons  in  the  United 
States  live  in  married-couple 
households. 

This  proportion  declined  from 
85  percent  in  1960  to  75  percent 
in  1978.  Fifty  percent  of  the  220 
million  people  lived  in  married- 
couple  households  with  young  chil¬ 
dren  present,  and  nine  percent  lived 
in  one-parent  households.  Among 
the  others,  2.7  million  persons  in 
1978  lived  in  households  of  un¬ 
married  couple  of  opposite  sex, 
twice  as  many  as  in  1970. 


Chart  14. 

Living  Arrangements  of  the  Noninstitutional 
Population:  1960,  1970,  and  1978 

Percent 


Older  women  are  the  largest  age- 
sex  group  of  persons  living  alone, 
but  the  rate  of  increase  has  been 
fastest  among  young  adults. 

Two  of  every  five  persons  living 
alone  are  women  55  years  old  or 
over,  but  the  number  of  men  and 
women  under  35  living  alone  in¬ 
creased  fastest  (tripled)  between 
1970  and  1978,  as  3  million 
more  young  adults  maintained 
one-person  households  while 
separated,  divorced,  or  not 
yet  married. 


Chart  1 5. 

Persons  14  Years  Old  and  Over  Living  Alone, 
by  Sex  and  Age:  1970  and  1978 


over  over 
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Source:  U  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


inety-six  percent  of  all  children 
ider  18  live  with  one  or  both 
jrents. 

owever,  the  proportion  living 
ith  one  parent  doubled  from 
percent  to  19  percent  from 
960  to  1978,  while  those  living 
ith  two  parents  declined  from 
3  percent  to  78  percent.  One 
f  every  eight  children  living 
ith  two  parents  lives  with  a 
atural  parent  and  a  stepparent, 
wo  of  every  three  living  with 
ne  parent  live  with  a  divorced 
r  separated  parent. 
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Chart  16. 

Living  Arrangements  of  Children 
Under  18  Years  Old:  1960-90 

Percent 
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^bout  the  same  number  of  Black 
hildren  live  with  one  parent  as 
ive  with  two  parents. 

n  1978,  45  percent  of  Black 
hildren  under  18  lived  with  one 
>arent  and  44  percent  lived  with 
wo  parents;  corresponding  figures 
or  White  children  were  14  percent 
ind  84  percent,  respectively.  For 
)oth  groups,  the  proportion  living 
with  one  parent  doubled  from 
I960  to  1978.  One  of  every  ten 
children  living  with  one  parent 
ived  with  the  father. 


Chart  17. 

Children  Under  18  Years  Old  in  Families, 
by  Presence  of  Parents  and  Race  of 
Children:  I960,  1970,  and  1978 
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Labor  force  participation  rates 
among  women  continue  to  be 
highest  among  the  divorced. 

Three  of  every  four  divorced 
women  are  in  the  labor  force, 
compared  with  one  of  every 
two  married  women.  Since  al¬ 
most  nine-tenths  of  widows  are 
65  years  old  or  older,  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  10.1  million  widows 
are  in  the  labor  force.  Rates  of 
employment  increased  most  in 
the  1970's  for  married  women 
and  never-married  women. 


Chart  18. 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  of  Women, 
by  Marital  Status:  1970  and  1978 


Percent  in  civilian  labor  force 
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Source:  U  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Labor  force  participation  rates 
have  increased  most  rapidly  for 
married  women  with  children  of 
preschool  age. 

Between  1950  and  1978,  the 
labor  force  participation  rate 
more  than  tripled  for  married 
mothers  of  preschoolers,  doubled 
for  those  with  school-age  chil¬ 
dren  only,  and  increased  by  one- 
half  for  those  with  no  young 
children.  Most  of  the  increase 
since  1950  occurred  from  1960 
to  1978  as  the  birth  rate  declined 
and  the  level  of  education  of 
women  increased  sharply. 


Chart  19. 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  of  Married  Women  With 
Husband  Present,  by  Presence  and  Age  of  Children:  1950-78 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


ne-half  of  the  lone  mothers  of 
reschoolers  are  in  the  labor 
>rce. 

he  pattern  of  worker  rates  by 
■esence  and  age  of  children  for 
omen  maintaining  families  with 
d  husband  in  the  home  is,  as 
cpected,  uniformly  higher  than 
iat  for  married  women  living 
ith  their  husbands. 


Chart  20. 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  of  Women  Maintaining 
Families,  by  Presence  and  Age  of  Children:  1970  and  1978 

Percent  in  labor  force 
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Jmost  nine-tenths  of  children  3 
d  13  years  old  are  provided  day 
are  in  their  own  homes. 

lost  children  are  provided  day- 
me  care  by  their  own  parents 
their  mother  is  not  in  the  labor 
Dree,  while  three-fifths  of  those 
'ith  their  mother  in  the  labor 
arce  receive  daytime  care  from 
leir  parents.  Most  of  the  chil- 
ren  of  working  mothers  are 
f  school  age. 


Chart  21 . 

Daytime  Care  Arrangements  of  Children  3  to  13  Years  Old, 
by  Labor  Force  Status  of  Mother:  1974  and  1975 
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Family  income,  adjusted  for  in¬ 
flation,  rose  by  one-third  during 
the  1960's  but  rose  little  during 
the  1970's. 

In  terms  of  current  dollars, 
family  income  rose  by  three- 
fifths  during  the  1 970's,  from 
nearly  $10,000  in  1970  to 
$16,000  in  1977.  Black  families 
had  a  median  income  in  1977 
of  $9,600,  or  57  percent  of  that 
for  White  families,  which  was 
$16,700.  For  families  of  Spanish 
origin,  the  median  was  $1 1 ,400, 
or  68  percent  of  that  for  White 
families. 


Income  of  married-couple 
families  increased  most. 

As  more  young  wives  entered  the 
paid  labor  force,  the  median  in¬ 
come  of  married-couple  families 
rose  by  about  one-tenth  (in  dollars 
of  constant  value)  from  1970  to 
1978.  So,  the  median  income  of 
these  families  continued  to  be  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  that  for 
families  maintained  by  a  lone 
woman. 
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tarried  -couple  families  with 
hildren  in  the  home  have  the 
ighest  median  income. 

hese  families  had  nearly  three 
mes  as  much  income  in  1977, 
n  the  average,  as  families  main- 
jined  by  lone  mothers  ($18,600 
=rsus  $6,500).  Families  main- 
jined  by  women  seldom  have 
no  or  more  earners,  and  a 
ilatively  large  proportion  of 
lese  families  is  maintained 
y  Black  women  or  by  women 
rho  were  not  high  school 
raduates. 


Chart  24. 

Median  Family  Income,  by  Presence  of  Children  and 
Type  of  Family:  1978 
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/lore  of  the  family  income  is 
leing  earned  by  the  wife. 

letween  1960  and  1978,  the 
iroportion  of  income  of  married- 
ouple  families  earned  by  the 
vife  rose  from  20  percent  to  26 
jercent.  The  increase  for  Biack 
amilies  was  especially  large,  but 
he  change  was  very  small  for 
amilies  with  the  wife  working 
ull  time  year  round. 


Chart  25. 

Percent  of  Family  Income  Earned  by  the  Wife:  1960-78 

(Income  during  previous  year) 


families  families  full  time  year  round 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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The  poverty  rate  for  families 
dropped  by  one-half  during 
the  1960's  but  changed  little 
during  the  1970's. 

The  poverty  rate  for  families  was 
19  percent  in  1960,  10  percent 
in  1970,  and  9  percent  in  1978. 
For  families  maintained  by 
women,  the  rate  of  decline  was 
slower:  the  corresponding  figures 
being  43  percent,  33  percent, 
and  32  percent. 


Chart  26. 

Poverty  Rates,  by  Family  Type:  1960,  1970,  and  1978 
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The  poverty  rate  for  children 
dropped  by  one-half  during 
the  1960's  but  rose  during  the 
1970's. 

In  1960,  27  percent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  under  18  lived  in  poverty, 
compared  with  14  percent  in 
1970  and  16  percent  in  1978. 
Partly  through  expanded  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,  the  poverty  rate 
among  children  living  only  with 
their  mothers  declined  from  72 
percent  in  1960  to  50  percent 
in  1978. 


Chart  27. 

Children  in  Poverty,  by  Family  Type:  1960,  1970,  and  1978 


1960  1970  1978 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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ver  three-fourths  of  all  married 
)uples  are  homeowners. 

i  1978,  78  percent  of  the 
larried-couple  households  were 
ameowners,  compared  with  47 
arcent  of  the  family  households 
laintained  by  women  with  no 
jsband  present. 


Chart  28. 

Tenure,  by  Type  of  Household:  1978 


Percent  Percent 


couple  no  wife  no  husband 
present  present 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


k  variable  proportion  of  house- 
olds  pay  one-fourth  or  more  of 
heir  income  for  shelter. 

)nly  22  percent  of  married- 
ouple  homeowners  pay  one- 
ourth  or  more  of  their  income 
or  shelter,  compared  with  82 
>ercent  of  female  renters  with 
10  relatives  present. 


Chart  29. 

Households  Paying  25  Percent  or  More  of  Their 
Income  for  Shelter  Costs:  1976 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Two-thirds  of  the  families  live 
in  metropolitan  areas. 

Married-couple  families  constitute 
the  largest  proportion  living  in 
metropolitan  suburbs  (41  percent), 
but  families  maintained  by  women 
with  no  husband  present  constitute 
the  largest  proportion  living  in 
central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas 
(41  percent). 


Chart  30. 

Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan 
Residence  of  Families:  1978 
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Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in 
20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1977 

(Data  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the  1977-78  Annual  Housing  Survey) 


ITRODUCTION 

This  report  is  one  in  a  series  of  publications  containing 
ormation  from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  to  the 
inual  Housing  Survey  (AHS).  The  AHS  is  conducted  for 
:  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
d  the  supplement  was  initiated  in  1975  under  the  sponsor- 
p  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT). 
Travel-to-work  data  for  the  following  standard  metro- 
litan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's)  are  included  in  this  report: 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 

Minneapolis- St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

The  data  presented  in  this  report  are  preliminary  and  are 
>ed  on  the  first  4  months  of  interviews  from  the  1 1 -month 
nple  in  Survey  Group  I.  (See  page  10  for  a  listing  of  the 
ISA's  contained  in  each  of  the  three  survey  groups.)  Two 
Her  reports  have  been  published  showing  results  from  the 
)T  supplement  for  the  40  SMSA's  contained  in  Survey 
oups  II  and  III1.  Interviews  for  the  present  study  were 
iducted  from  April  through  July  1977,  and  represent 
Dut  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  interviews  that 

‘U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 

3,  No.  68,  Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in  21  Metro- 

itan  Areas :  1975,  and  Series  P-23,  No.  72,  Selected  Character- 
cs  of  Travel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976,  U.S.  Govern- 
nt  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1978. 


will  be  contained  in  the  final  Group  I  sample.  Findings 
based  on  preliminary  data  are  more  susceptible  to  sampling 
error  than  complete  11 -month  data,  and  any  analysis  or 
interpretation  of  the  data  should  be  made  with  this  limita¬ 
tion  in  mind. 

MAJOR  MODE  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  WORK 

Of  the  approximately  13.6  million  workers  residing  in  the 
SMSA's  surveyed  in  1977,  about  12.5  million  used  a  car, 
truck,  bus,  bicycle,  or  some  other  vehicle  as  their  major 
mode2  of  transportation  to  work  (table  A).  People  who 

2 The  classification  of  workers  by  major  mode  is  based  on  the 
mode  used  for  the  greatest  distance  in  the  work  trip. 

Table  A.  Major  Mode  of  Transportation  to  Work,  for 
20  SMSA's:  1977 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see 
appendix  A) 


Mode 

Number 

Percent 1 

All  workers . 

13,658 

(X) 

Workers  using  vehicles . 

12,544 

100 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

11,415 

91 

Drives  alone . . . 

9,062 

72 

Carpool . 

2,266 

18 

SJiares  driving . 

875 

7 

Drives  others . 

520 

4 

Rides  with  someone . 

872 

7 

Public  transportation 3 . 

921 

7 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

790 

6 

Subway  or  elevated . 

83 

1 

Railroad . 

32 

- 

Other  means4 . 

207 

2 

Bicycle . 

98 

1 

Walks  only . . . 

518 

[4] 

Works  at  home . 

227 

12] 

Not  reported . 

370 

[3] 

1  Percent  of  workers  using  vehicles,  except  percents 
in  brackets  [  ],  which  are  of  all  workers. 

2 Includes  workers  using  an  auto  or  truck  but  not 
specifying  type  of  riding  arrangement. 

3Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 

^Includes  workers  using  motorcycles  and  all  other 
means  not  listed. 


1 


2 


walked  the  entire  distance  from  home  to  work  numbered 
about  500,000  (about  4  percent  of  the  total),  while  around 
200,000  workers  (2  percent)  worked  at  home.  Approxi¬ 
mately  370,000  workers  (3  percent)  did  not  report  their 
means  of  transportation  to  work. 

Among  the  workers  who  used  vehicles  to  get  to  work,  a 
very  large  majority  (72  percent)  drove  alone  in  an  auto  or 
truck  (table  A).  The  next  largest  group  of  commuters,  people 
who  rode  to  work  in  carpools,  accounted  for  an  additional 
18  percent.  Taken  together,  these  two  groups  of  auto  or 
truck  users  represent  an  estimated  11.4  million  workers  in 
the  20  metropolitan  areas,  or  91  percent  of  the  vehicle  users. 

The  rate  of  use  of  public  transportation  in  the  20  SMSA's 
was  much  less  than  that  of  driving  alone  or  carpooling,  and 
amounted  to  about  7  percent  of  the  workers  using  vehicles 
(table  A).  Reflecting  the  types  of  public  transportation 
available,  the  majority  of  the  transit  riders  rode  buses  to 
work  (about  790,000  workers),  followed  in  numbers  by 
people  using  subways  (83,000)  and  commuter  railroads 
(32,000). 

Use  of  automobiles  and  trucks.  Among  persons  using  vehicles 
to  get  to  work  in  the  20  SMSA's  in  1977,  82  percent  rode  to 
work  in  autos  (table  B),  while  9  percent  commuted  in  trucks 
of  1-ton  capacity  or  less.  The  SMSA  with  the  highest  rate  of 
auto  use  among  the  20  metropolitan  areas  was  Detroit,  where 


88  percent  of  the  vehicle  users  commuteo  by  car.  The  Salt 
Lake  City  SMSA,  however,  exhibited  one  of  the  lowest  rates 
of  auto  use,  but  even  there,  3  out  of  4  commuters  traveled  to 
work  in  a  car.  (The  rate  of  auto  use  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  area 
was  not  significantly  different  than  that  found  in  the  Boston, 
Madison,  Phoenix,  Pittsburgh,  or  Spokane  SMSA's.) 

The  rate  of  truck  use  in  the  journey  to  work  varied  among 
the  20  SMSA's  from  lows  of  3  percent  in  Boston  and  4  per¬ 
cent  in  Newark  and  Washington,  D.C.  to  a  high  of  20  percent 
in  Phoenix  (table  B).  In  general,  the  use  of  trucks  was  higher 
in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  SMSA's  than  in  the  other 
metropolitan  areas.  In  addition  to  Phoenix,  relatively  high 
rates  were  found  in  Spokane  (18  percent),  Tacoma  (17  per¬ 
cent),  Salt  Lake  City  (17  percent).  Wichita  (17  percent), 
Dallas  (16  percent),  and  Fort  Worth  (16  percent).  Exceptions 
to  this  general  pattern  were  found  in  Anaheim-Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove  (11  percent)  and  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
(10  percent),  each  with  a  relatively  low  rate  of  truck  use 
compared  with  other  Western  areas,  and  in  Memphis, 
Saginaw,  and  Orlando  with  relatively  high  rates  (15,  14, 
and  12  percent,  respectively)  compared  with  the  remaining 
SMSA's  outside  the  West.  The  general  pattern  of  higher 
truck  use  in  Western  and  Southwestern  SMSA's  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  findings  shown  in  the  earlier  reports 
from  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 


Table  B.  Workers  Commuting  by  Automobile  or  Truck,  for  20  SMSA’s  and  SMSA  Transportation 


Groups:  1977 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  transportation  groups,  see  appendix  A) 


Workers  using  vehicles 

SMSA's  and  SMSA  groups 

Number 

Percent 

Total1 

Auto 

Truck 

Total1 

Auto 

Truck 

Total  90  SMSA’s . 

12,544 

10,247 

1,168 

100 

82 

9 

Boston . 

1,531 

930 

601 

1,204 

704 

500 

53 

31 

23 

100 

100 

100 

79 

76 

83 

4 

3 

4 

Group  . . 

6,982 

806 

5,810 

684 

564 

86 

100 

100 

83 

85 

8 

11 

Detroit . 

1,500 

2,753 

1,320 

2,286 

101 

268 

100 

100 

88 

83 

7 

10 

716 

561 

56 

100 

78 

8 

Washington,  D.C . 

1,206 

960 

53 

100 

80 

4 

1,059 

875 

77 

100 

83 

7 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy . 

270 

232 

21 

100 

86 

8 

Minneapolis-St .  Paul . 

789 

643 

56 

100 

82 

1,523 

1,221 

241 

100 

80 

16 

Fort  Worth . 

730 

359 

303 

582 

292 

244 

119 

57 

44 

100 

100 

100 

80 

81 

81 

16 

16 

15 

132 

104 

22 

100 

79 

17 

1,449 

1,137 

233 

100 

79 

16 

133 

103 

10 

100 

77 

8 

211 

176 

26 

100 

83 

12 

478 

367 

94 

100 

77 

20 

14 

79 

67 

11 

100 

85 

Salt  T.nlrrt  PHtv . . . 

259 

195 

43 

100 

75 

17 

114 

88 

20 

100 

77 

18 

Wichita . 

175 

141 

29 

100 

81 

17 

includes  workers  using  public  transportation  or  other  means,  not  shown  separately. 


3 


riving  alone,  carpooling,  and  public  transportation  use. 
kmong  the  20  metropolitan  areas  surveyed,  the  rate  of  driv- 
,g  to  work  alone  was  highest  in  the  Saginaw  metropolitan 
rea  (82  percent)  (table  C).  The  lowest  rates  of  driving  alone 
,ere  found  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  (58  percent)  and  Boston 
59  percent)  SMSA's. 

In  conjunction  with  the  low  rates  of  driving  alone,  workers 
i  the  Washington,  D.C.  SMSA  exhibited  one  of  the  highest 
ates  of  carpooling  (25  percent)  (table  C).  Although  not 
ignificantly  different  than  Washington,  the  use  of  carpools 
vas  also  relatively  high  in  the  Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
!MSA  (23  percent),  compared  with  most  of  the  other 
ireas.  One  of  the  lowest  rates  of  carpool  use,  however,  was 
ound  in  the  Saginaw  SMSA  (15  percent),  although  not 
ignificantly  different  from  carpool  rates  in  Anaheim,  Detroit, 
.os  Angeles,  Newark,  Phoenix,  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  use  of  public  transportation  to  get  to  work  is  de- 
:ermined,  to  a  large  degree,  by  the  availability  and  extent  of 
-he  system.  In  the  20  surveyed  areas,  transit  use  was  greatest 
among  workers  in  the  Boston  SMSA  (19  percent),  followed 
by  the  Washington,  D.C.  (15  percent),  Pittsburgh  (13  per¬ 
cent),  and  Newark  (13  percent)  metropolitan  areas  (table  C). 
(The  differences  between  Pittsburgh  and  Washington  and  be¬ 
tween  Pittsburgh  and  Newark  were  not  statistically  signifi¬ 


cant.)  Very  low  rates  of  public  transit  use  (less  than  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  vehicle  users)  were  found  in  a  number  of  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  with  the  lowest  rates  occurring  in  Saginaw  and 
Phoenix. 

CHANGES  IN  MAJOR  MODE  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Changes  in  the  use  of  public  transportation:  1970-77.  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  survey  data  with  data  from  the  1970  census 
indicates  that  the  use  of  public  transportation  decreased  by  3 
percentage  points,  from  10.3  to  7.3  percent,  among  the  20 
SMSA's  during  the  period  (table  D).  This  result  is  consistent 
with  the  findings  of  the  two  earlier  reports  from  the  Travel- 
to-Work  Supplement,  which  showed  a  3.4-percentage-point 
decline  among  21  SMSA's  during  the  1 970-75  period3 ,  and  a 
5.6-percentage-point  decline  among  20  SMSA’s  from  1970  to 
19764 . 


3U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23  No  68  Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in  21  Metro¬ 
politan  Area's:  1975,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 

D.C.,  1978,  p.  4.  _  „  _  . 

4  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23  No  72  Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in  20  Metro¬ 
politan  Area's :  1976,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1978,  PP.  3-4. 


Table  C.  Workers  Driving  Alone,  Workers  Riding  in  Carpools,  and  Workers  Using  Public 
Transportation,  for  20  SMSA’s  and  SMSA  Transportation  Groups:  1977 

thousands.  SMSA’s  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  transportation  groups  and  meaning  of  symbols, 


(Numbers  in 
see  appendix  A) 


SMSA's  and  SMSA  groups 


Workers  using  vehicles 


Number 


Total,  20  SMSA's. 


Group  A . . 
Boston. 
Newark . 


Group  . . 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove. 

Detroit . 

Los  Angeles -Long  Beach . 

Pittsburgh . 

Washington,  D.C . . . 


Group  C-North . 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy . 
Minneapolis-St .  Paul.... 


Group  C-South  and  West. 

Dallas . 

Fort  Worth . 

Memphis . 

Tacoma . 


Group  D . 

Madison . 

Orlando . 

Phoenix . 

Saginaw . 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Spokane . 

Wichita . 


Percent 


Total1 

Drives 

alone 

Carpool 

Public 

transpor¬ 

tation 

Total1 

Drives 

alone 

Carpool 

12,544 

9,062 

2,266 

921 

100 

72 

18 

1,531 

930 

968 

551 

271 

176 

253 

178 

100 

100 

63 

59 

18 

19 

601 

417 

95 

75 

100 

69 

16 

6,982 

5,088 

1,241 

496 

100 

73 

18 

806 

640 

128 

15 

100 

79 

16 

1,500 

1,172 

235 

63 

100 

78 

16 

2,753 

2,090 

452 

145 

100 

76 

16 

716 

486 

124 

94 

100 

68 

17 

1,206 

702 

302 

178 

100 

58 

25 

1,059 

270 

743 

188 

205 

62 

85 

15 

100 

100 

70 

70 

19 

23 

789 

555 

143 

70 

100 

70 

18 

1,523 

730 

1,166 

565 

285 

128 

45 

22 

100 

100 

77 

77 

19 

18 

359 

275 

70 

6 

100 

77 

20 

303 

224 

62 

14 

100 

74 

21 

132 

101 

24 

3 

100 

77 

18 

1,449 

133 

1,097 

89 

265 

24 

42 

12 

100 

100 

76 

67 

18 

18 

211 

162 

39 

4 

100 

77 

19 

478 

376 

82 

4 

100 

79 

17 

79 

65 

12 

- 

100 

82 

15 

259 

183 

54 

16 

100 

71 

21 

114 

87 

20 

4 

100 

76 

18 

175 

136 

34 

3 

100 

78 

19 

Public 

transpor¬ 

tation 


17 

19 

13 

7 
2 

4 

5 

13 

15 

8 

6 
9 

3 

3 

2 

5 
2 

3 
9 
2 

1 

6 

4 
2 


1 Includes  workers  using  other  means,  not  separately  identified, 
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Among  the  20  SMSA's  surveyed  in  1977,  significant  de¬ 
clines  in  the  use  of  public  transportation  to  get  to  work 
occurred  in  15  areas  (table  D).  (There  is  some  evidence 
that  the  rate  of  transit  use  also  declined  in  the  Spokane 
SMSA.)  Significant  increases  in  the  use  of  public  transporta¬ 
tion  occurred  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  and  Anaheim-Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove  SMSA's,  while  the  changes  in  the  Madison  and 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  areas  were  not  statistically  significant. 
The  largest  declines  in  public  transit  use  occurred  in  the 
Newark  and  Memphis  SMSA's.  In  Newark,  transit  use  went 
from  20.3  percent  of  the  vehicle  users  in  1970  to  12.5  per¬ 
cent  in  1977  (a  drop  of  7.8  percentage  points),  while  in 
Memphis  the  rate  of  public  transportation  use  declined  6.3 
percentage  points,  from  10.9  percent  in  1970  to  4.5  percent 
in  1977.  (The  difference  between  the  declines  in  Newark 
and  Memphis  was  not  statistically  significant.) 

The  largest  increase  in  the  use  of  public  transportation, 
3.6  percentage  points,  occurred  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  SMSA, 


where  the  proportion  of  vehicle  users  riding  transit  went 
from  2.4  percent  in  1970  to  6.1  percent  in  1977  (table  D). 
The  Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove  SMSA  also  ex¬ 
perienced  a  gain  in  public  transportation  use,  from  a  miniscule 
0.5  percent  in  1970  to  1.9  percent  in  1977. 

Recent  changes  in  major  mode  of  transportation  to  work.  A 
very  large  majority  of  the  workers  who  were  interviewed  in 
the  1977  survey  had  not  changed  their  principal  means  of 
commuting  to  work  in  the  12  months  prior  to  the  enumera¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  the  magnitude  of  any  changes  between 
modes  was  quite  small.  However,  among  workers  who  did 
change  modes  during  the  period,  the  survey  results  are  at 
least  indicative  of  some  general  patterns  of  choice. 

Across  the  20  SMSA's  surveyed  in  1977,  98  percent  of 
the  workers  who  drove  alone  to  work  in  1976  were  still 
driving  alone  in  1977  (table  E),  while  1  percent  had  joined 
carpools,  and  1  percent  were  riding  public  transportation. 


Table  D.  Change  in  Commuter  Use  of  Public  Transportation  for  20  SMSA’s  and  SMSA 
Transportation  Groups:  1970  to  1977 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  transportation  groups  and  meaning  of  symbols, 
see  appendix  A) 


SMSA's  and  SMSA  groups 


Total,  20  SMSA's. 


Group  A . . 
Boston . 
Newark . 


Group  B . 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana -Garden  Grove. 

Detroit . 

Los  Angeles -Long  Beach . 

Pittsburgh . 

Washington,  D.C . 


Group  C-North . 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy . 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul.... 


Group  C-South  and  West. 

Dallas . 

Fort  Worth . 

Memphis . 

Tacoma . 


1977 


Vehicle  users 


Total 


Group  D . 

Madison . 

Orlando . 

Phoenix . 

Saginaw . 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Spokane . 

Wichita . 


12,544 

1,531 

930 

601 

6,982 

806 

1,500 

2,753 

716 

1,206 

1,059 

270 

789 

1,523 

730 

359 

303 

132 

1,449 

133 
211 
478 

79 

259 

114 

175 


Using  public 
transportation 


Total 


921 

253 

178 

75 

496 

15 

63 

145 

94 

178 

85 

15 
70 

45 

22 

6 

14 

3 

42 

12 

4 
4 

16 
4 
3 


Percent 
of  total 
vehicle 
users 


7.3 

16.5 

19.2 

12.5 

7.1 

1.9 

4.2 

5.3 
13.1 
14.8 

8.0 

5.5 

8.9 

2.  9 

3.1 

1.7 

4.5 

2.0 

2.  9 
8.  9 

1.8 
0.  7 
0.3 

6.1 

3.6 

1.8 


1970 


Vehicle  users 


Total 


11,429 

1,670 

991 

679 


6,435 

516 

1,442 

2,578 

762 

1,137 

923 

248 

675 

1,314 

622 

296 

263 

134 

1,087 

99 

153 

343 

69 

191 

91 

141 


Using  public 
transportation 


Total 


1,177 

363 

225 

138 


611 

2 

126 

155 

124 

204 

89 

21 

67 

83 

41 

8 

28 

5 

32 

8 

6 
5 
1 
5 
4 
4 


Percent 
of  total 
vehicle 
users 1 


10.3 

21.7 

22.7 

20.3 

9.5 
0.5 

8.7 

6.0 

16.3 
18.0 

9.6 

8.6 
10.0 

6.3 

6.7 

2.8 

10.  9 

3.4 

2.9 

8.1 

3.7 

1.3 

1.5 

2.4 

4.6 

2.5 


1970  to  1977 


Change  in  use  of 
public  transportation 


Percentage- 

point 

difference2 


-3.0 

-5.2 

-3.5 

-7.8 

-2.4 

1.5 

-4.5 

-0.7 

-3.1 

-3.2 

-1.6 

-3.1 

-1.1 

-3.4 

-3.6 

-1.1 

-6.3 

-1.5 


0.  7 
-1.9 
-0.  6 
-1.2 
3.6 
-1.0 
-0.8 


Standard 
error  of 
difference 


0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

1.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

1.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 


'Standard  error  of  percents  is  less  than  0.05  in  each  case. 

2 The  percentage-point  differences  in  the  use  of  public  transportation  noted  in  this  table  may  be  affected  by  the  fact 
that  workers  who  lived  in  group  quarters  are  included  in  the  1970  census  data,  but  not  in  the  AHS  sample;  see  the 

discussion  on  page  11.  A  percentage-point  difference  is  significant  if  it  is  twice  as  large  as  its  standard  tri  i. 
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Among  workers  who  used  carpools  to  get  to  work  in  1976, 
95  percent  were  still  pooling  in  1977,  3  percent  had  switched 
to  driving  alone,  and  1  percent  were  using  public  transporta¬ 
tion  a  year  later. 

For  workers  who  were  using  public  transportation  to  get 
to  work  in  1976,  however,  the  proportion  still  using  transit 
in  1977  (83  percent)  was  much  smaller  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  figures  for  driving  alone  and  carpooling  (table  E).  Nine 
percent  of  the  1976  transit  users  had  switched  to  driving 
alone  in  the  succeeding  year,  another  5  percent  were  riding 
to  work  in  carpools,  and  2  percent  were  using  other  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  in  1977. 

SATISFACTION  WITH  MAJOR  MODE  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 

Workers  enumerated  in  the  survey  were  asked  to  specify 
their  satisfaction  with  their  principal  means  of  transportation 
to  work,  in  conjunction  with  whether  or  not  they  had 
recently  changed  modes.  Workers  who  had  changed  modes 
in  the  past  year  were  to  report  how  satisfied  they  were  with 
their  new  mode  compared  with  their  former  mode.  Workers 
who  had  not  changed  modes  in  the  past  year  were  to  report 
their  current  degree  of  satisfaction,  compared  with  the  same 
time  last  year. 

Satisfaction  for  workers  who  did  not  change  modes.  As  ex¬ 
pected,  the  great  majority  of  workers  (83  percent)  whose 
means  of  transportation  had  not  changed  during  the  previous 
year  reported  that  their  satisfaction  with  that  mode  had  not 
changed  either  (table  F).  However,  7  percent  of  the  workers 
who  had  not  changed  modes  reported  that  they  were  more 
satisfied  than  last  year,  while  6  percent  were  less  satisfied 
with  their  mode  in  1977  than  they  had  been  in  1976. 

The  last  column  of  table  F  presents  the  ratio  of  workers 
who  were  more  satisfied  with  their  mode  to  those  who  were 
less  satisfied  than  a  year  earlier.  Workers  who  reported 
"about  the  same  satisfaction,”  and  workers  in  the  "Don't 
know,  did  not  work  last  year,  or  no  response"  category  are 


excluded  from  the  ratios.  Therefore,  the  ratios  do  not 
reflect  the  overall  degree  of  satisfaction  felt  by  users  of  the 
various  modes  of  transportation. 

What  the  ratios  in  table  F  provide  is  a  summary  measure 
for  each  mode  of  the  net  balance  of  workers  on  the  satis¬ 
faction  item.  Ratios  of  less  than  1.00  occur,  for  example, 
when  the  number  of  workers  who  were  less  satisfied  with  a 
particular  mode  was  greater  than  the  number  who  were  more 
satisfied. 

The  survey  results  show  that  among  the  relatively  small 
number  of  workers  whose  mode  of  transportation  to  work 
did  not  change,  but  whose  satisfaction  did  change,  the 
satisfaction  ratio  is  1.17  (table  F).  This  ratio  indicates  that 
among  the  approximately  1.7  million  workers  who  ex¬ 
perienced  a  change  in  satisfaction  without  a  corresponding 
change  in  mode,  the  number  who  were  more  satisfied  was 
about  17  percent  larger  than  the  number  who  were  less 
satisfied. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  ratios  in  table  F  vary  from  one 
means  of  transportation  to  another.  In  general,  the  lowest 
ratios  are  found  among  the  public  transportation  modes, 
with  the  ratio  for  each  type  of  public  transportation  well 
below  1.00  and  the  total  for  all  types  being  0.46.  Thus, 
among  the  public  transit  riders  in  the  sample,  the  number 
whose  satisfaction  increased  over  the  period  was  offset  by 
a  larger  number  whose  satisfaction  with  public  transit  de¬ 
creased  between  1976  and  1977.  In  contrast,  the  ratios  for 
auto  or  truck  users  are  greater  than  1.00,  indicating  that  a 
greater  number  of  these  workers  were  more  satisfied  than 
less  satisfied  in  1977. 

Satisfaction  with  change  of  major  mode.  As  expected, 
workers  who  changed  their  means  of  transportation  in  the 
preceding  year  were  much  more  likely  to  report  an  increase 
in  satisfaction  than  workers  who  had  not  changed  modes. 
Among  workers  who  changed,  55  percent  reported  that  they 
were  more  satisfied  with  their  new  mode  of  transportation 
to  work  (table  G),  while  the  difference  between  workers  who 
reported  "about  the  same  satisfaction"  (22  percent),  and 


Table  E.  Mode  of  Transportation  to  Work  Last  Year,  by  Percent  Using  Current  Modes,  for  20 
SMSA’s:  1977 


Mode  last  year  (1976) 

Current  mode  (1977) 

Workers 

reporting 

current 

mode 

(thousands) 

Total 

(percent) 

Auto  or  truck 

Public 

transpor¬ 

tation2 

Other 
means  3 

Total1 

Drives 

alone 

Carpool 

Workers  reporting  mode 

used  last  year . 

13,069 

100 

86 

68 

17 

7 

7 

Auto  or  truck1 . . . . 

11,163 

100 

98 

79 

19 

i 

i 

Drove  alone . . . 

8,876 

100 

99 

98 

1 

i 

1 

2,152 

100 

98 

3 

95 

1 

1 

Public  transportation2 . . 

975 

100 

15 

9 

5 

83 

2 

Other  means 3 ......... o . . . 

931 

100 

12 

9 

3 

1 

86 

1 Includes  workers  using  an  auto  or  truck  but  not  specifying  type  of  riding  arrangement. 
2Bus  or  streetcar,  subway  or  elevated,  railroad,  and  taxicab. 

3Bicycle,  motorcycle,  walks  to  work,  works  at  home,  and  all  other  means  not  listed. 
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Table  F.  Satisfaction  With  Major  Mode  of  Transportation  for  Workers  Who  Did  Not  Change  Modes 
in  the  Last  Year,  for  20  SMSA’s:  1977 

(For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  appendix  A) 


Satisfaction  with  mode 


Percent  distribution 

Mode 

Total 

( thousands ) 

Total 

More 

satisfied 

About 

the  same 
satisfac¬ 
tion 

Less 

satisfied 

Don't  know, 
did  not  work 
last  year , 

or  no 

response 

Ratio 
of  more 
satisfied 

to  less 

satisfied 

Workers  who  did  not  change 
modes  in  the  last  year . 

12,683 

100 

7 

83 

6 

3 

1.17 

Auto  or  truck'  . 

10,781 

100 

8 

84 

6 

2 

1.27 

Drives  alone . 

8,665 

100 

8 

84 

6 

2 

1.29 

Carpool . 

2,040 

100 

8 

82 

6 

4 

1.25 

Public  transportation 2 . 

800 

100 

6 

77 

13 

4 

0.46 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

687 

100 

6 

77 

13 

4 

0.50 

Subway  or  elevated . 

72 

100 

4 

74 

17 

5 

0.21 

Railroad . 

28 

100 

5 

77 

18 

“ 

0.27 

Other  means3 . 

142 

100 

8 

76 

6 

10 

1.43 

Walks  only . 

445 

100 

5 

85 

4 

6 

1.33 

Works  at  home . 

205 

100 

5 

84 

1 

10 

6.64 

Not  reported . 

310 

100 

4 

86 

4 

5 

0.91 

'includes  workers  using  an  auto  or  truck  but  not  specifying  type  of  riding  arrangement. 
2  Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 

3Bicycle,  motorcycle,  and  all  other  means  not  listed. 


Table  G.  Satisfaction  With  Change  for  Workers  Who  Changed  Their  Major  Mode  of  Transportation 
in  the  Last  Year,  for  20  SMSA’s:  1977 

(For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  appendix  A) 


Satisfaction  with  mode  change 


Percent  distribution 

Nature  of  mode  change 

Total 

(thousands ) 

Total 

More 

satisfied 

About 

the  same 
satisfac¬ 
tion 

Less 

satisfied 

Don't  know, 
did  not  work 
last  year, 

or  no 

response 

Ratio 

of  more 

satisfied 
to  less 

satisfied 

Workers  who  changed  modes  and 
reported  former  and  current  mode. 

652 

100 

55 

22 

20 

3 

2.68 

Auto  or  truck  to  auto  or  truck . 

162 

100 

51 

27 

21 

1 

2.42 

Drives  alone  to  carpool . 

89 

100 

49 

25 

25 

1 

2.00 

Carpool  to  drives  alone . 

73 

100 

52 

30 

16 

1 

3.20 

Auto  or  truck1  to  public  transportation 2 

81 

100 

31 

22 

45 

1 

0.68 

Drives  alone  to  public  transportation. 

53 

100 

37 

18 

43 

2 

0.87 

Carpool  to  public  transportation . 

22 

100 

24 

33 

43 

— 

0.55 

Public  transportation  to  auto  or  truck1 . 

144 

100 

72 

16 

11 

1 

6.47 

Public  transportation  to  drives  alone. 

92 

100 

69 

16 

15 

1 

4.72 

Public  transportation  to  carpool . 

50 

100 

77 

15 

5 

2 

15.00 

Other  changes3 . 

266 

100 

56 

22 

18 

5 

3.13 

'includes  workers  using  an  auto  or  truck  but  not  specifying  type  of  riding  arrangement. 

2Bus  or  streetcar,  subway  or  elevated,  railroad,  and  taxicab. 

3Changes  from  all  other  means  to  auto  or  truck;  from  all  other  means  to  public  transportation;  from  auto  or  truck  to 
all  other  means;  from  public  transportation  to  all  other  means;  from  one  means  of  public  transportation  to  another;  and 
changes  among  all  other  means  not  listed. 
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those  who  were  less  satisfied  with  their  current  mode  than 
they  had  been  with  their  former  mode  (20  percent),  was 
not  statistically  significant. 

The  satisfaction  ratio  for  the  approximately  650,000 
workers  whose  means  of  transportation  changed  in  the  last 
year  was  2.68,  indicating  that  the  number  who  were  more 
satisfied  was  about  2V2  times  larger  than  the  number  who 
were  less  satisfied  as  a  result  of  the  change. 

Among  the  specific  types  of  mode  changes  presented  in 
table  G,  the  highest  satisfaction  ratio  (15.00)  was  found 
among  workers  who  changed  from  public  transportation  in 
1976  to  a  carpool  in  1977.  Persons  who  changed  to  driving 
alone  from  public  transportation  were  also  very  likely  to 
experience  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  their  satis¬ 
faction,  as  evidenced  by  a  satisfaction  ratio  of  4.72.  (Although 
not  statistically  significant,  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  two  ratios.)  Ratios  of  this  magnitude 
indicate  that  a  very  large  majority  of  these  workers  were 
more  satisfied  with  carpooling  or  driving  alone  than  they  had 
been  with  using  public  transportation. 

The  satisfaction  ratios  for  workers  who  changed  to  public 
transportation,  however,  are  much  lower  than  those  noted 
above.  For  workers  who  drove  alone  in  1976  and  changed 
to  public  transportation  in  1977,  the  number  of  persons 
more  satisfied  with  the  change  was  only  about  87  percent  as 
large  as  the  number  less  satisfied  (table  G).  The  ratio  for 
workers  who  changed  to  public  transportation  from  car¬ 
pooling,  although  not  significantly  different  than  that  for 
the  drive-alone-to-public-transit  changers,  indicates  that  the 
number  of  workers  who  were  more  satisfied  with  public 
transportation  than  they  had  been  with  carpooling  was  only 
about  half  as  large  as  the  number  who  were  less  satisfied. 

TRIP  LENGTH  AND  TRIP  DURATION 

Trip  length.  The  median  distance  from  home  to  work  for  all 
workers  in  the  20  SMSA's  surveyed  in  1977  was  7.7  miles 
(table  H).  The  difference  between  workers  who  traveled  to 
work  in  trucks  (9.3  miles)  and  workers  who  traveled  to  work 
in  autos  (8.3  miles)  was  not  statistically  significant,  nor  was 
there  a  significant  difference  in  distance  traveled  between 
workers  in  carpools  (9.4  miles)  and  those  who  drove  alone 
(8.2  miles).  Among  workers  who  carpooled  to  work,  those 
who  shared  the  driving  with  other  members  of  the  carpool 
traveled  farthest  (12.6  miles),  ostensibly  because  the  motiva¬ 
tion  to  spread  commuting  costs  among  several  persons  is 
greatest  where  the  costs  are  highest,  i.e.,  where  the  distance  is 
longest.  Workers  who  always  drove  other  passengers  had  the 
next  longest  commutes,  on  the  average  (9.3  miles),  while  the 
shortest  trips  were  made  by  workers  who  rode  with  someone 
else  without  doing  any  of  the  driving  themselves  (6.5  miles). 
The  difference  between  the  latter  two  medians  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  workers  who  always  drive  others  have  at  least 
one  other  person  whom  they  must  either  pick  up  on  the  way 
to  work  or  drop  off  before  continuing  on  to  their  own  work¬ 
place.  Thus  the  driver  would  tend  to  travel  farther  than  the 
passenger.  For  the  same  reason,  workers  who  were  always 
passengers  in  the  carpool  generally  had  shorter  worktrips 
because  whenever  their  place  of  residence  or  place  of  work 


was  different  than  that  of  the  driver,  the  passengers  would 
either  have  been  picked  up  after  the  driver  had  traveled  some 
distance  or  dropped  off  before  the  driver's  commute  had 
been  completed. 

The  median  distance  to  work  for  people  riding  public 
transportation  in  the  20  SMSA  s  was  6.9  miles  (table  H). 
People  riding  a  bus  or  subway  traveled  about  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  as  the  median  for  all  public  transit  users  (6.7  and  7.1 
miles,  respectively),  while  workers  who  rode  a  commuter  rail¬ 
road  traveled  much  farther,  on  the  average,  to  get  to  work 
(20.9  miles).  The  median  trip  length  for  workers  using  other 
means  of  transportation  to  work,  such  as  bicycles  and  motor¬ 
cycles,  was  3.5  miles,  while  people  who  walked  the  entire 
distance  to  work  generally  lived  less  than  a  mile  from  their 
workplace. 

Table  I  presents  the  median  distance  from  home  to  work 
in  1977  for  each  of  the  20  metropolitan  areas  surveyed.  One 
of  the  longest  median  trip  lengths  occurred  in  the  Anaheim- 
Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove  SMSA  (10  miles),  although  com¬ 
muters  in  Dallas  (9.2  miles),  Detroit  (8.6  miles),  Fort  Worth 
(8.6  miles),  Tacoma  (8.4  miles),  and  Washington,  D.C.  (8.4 
miles)  traveled  comparable  distances,  on  the  average,  to  get 
to  work.  However,  relatively  short  median  trip  lengths 
occurred  in  Madison  (4.8  miles),  Pittsburgh  (5.6  miles), 
Saginaw  (5.8  miles),  Spokane  (5.8  miles),  Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy  (6.1  miles),  and  Boston  (6.1  miles). 

Table  J,  covering  four  of  the  largest  SMSA's  surveyed, 
uresents  additional  data  on  trip  length  from  the  point  of  view 


Table  H.  Median  Distance  From  Home  to  Work,  by  Major 
Mode  of  Transportation,  for  20  SMSA’s:  1977 


Distance 

(miles ) 

Mode 

Standard 

Median 

error 

Tntn  l1 . 

7.7 

0.1 

8.2 

0.1 

8.3 

0.1 

9.3 

CM 

o 

8. A 

0.1 

8.2 

0.1 

Carpool . 

9.4 

0.2 

0.3 

12.6 

9.3 

0.3 

6.5 

0.2 

6.9 

0.2 

0.2 

6 . 7 

7.1 

0.5 

1.4 

20.9 

3.5 

0.2 

0.6 

0.1 

Not  reported . 

6 . 6 

0.4 

Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work, 
workers  who  worked  at  home,  and  workers  who  did  not 
report  distance  to  work. 

includes  workers  using  an  auto  or  truck  but  not 
specifying  type  of  riding  arrangement. 

3  Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 

4Bicycle ,  motorcycle,  and  all  other  means  not  listed. 
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Table  I.  Median  Distance  From  Home  to  Work,  for  20 

SMSA's  and  SMSA  Transportation  Groups:  1977 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census. 

For  explanation  of  transportation  groups ,  see  appendix  A) 


Distance  (miles) 

SMSA's  and  SMSA  groups 

Total1 

Median 

S  tandard 

error 

Total,  20  SMSA's _ 

11,917 

7.7 

0. 1 

Group  A . 

1,524 

6.3 

0.2 

Boston . 

946 

6.1 

0.2 

Newark . 

578 

6.6 

0.3 

Group  B . 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden 

6,620 

•— < 

00 

0.1 

Grove . 

717 

10.0 

0.3 

Detroit . . 

1,438 

8.6 

0.2 

Los  Angeles -Long  Beach.. 

2,553 

8.0 

0.2 

Pittsburgh . 

753 

5.6 

0.3 

Washington,  D.C . 

1,159 

8.4 

0. 1 

Group  C-North . 

1,016 

7.1 

0.2 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy . 

265 

6.1 

0.3 

Minneapolis-St .  Paul.... 

750 

7.4 

0.3 

Group  C-South  and  West.... 

1,415 

8.7 

0.1 

Dallas . 

682 

9.2 

0.3 

Fort  Worth . 

329 

8.6 

0.3 

Memphis . 

280 

7.8 

0.3 

Tacoma . 

124 

8.4 

0.3 

Group  D . 

1,342 

6.9 

0.1 

Madison . 

129 

4.8 

0. 1 

Orlando . 

191 

7.6 

0.3 

Phoenix . 

440 

7.7 

0.3 

Saginaw . 

76 

5.8 

0.3 

Salt  Lake  City . 

238 

7.4 

0.2 

Spokane . 

107 

5.8 

0.3 

Wichita . 

163 

6.4 

0.2 

1  Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work, 
workers  who  worked  at  home,  and  workers  who  did  not  re¬ 
port  distance  to  work. 


of  total  commuter  miles  traveled  to  work  on  an  average  com¬ 
muting  day.  Workers  living  in  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
SMSA  traveled  the  greatest  aggregate  distance  to  work  (a 
function  primarily  of  the  population  size  of  Los  Angeles 
relative  to  the  other  SMSA's):  just  over  27  million  miles. 
Total  commuter  miles  in  the  Detroit  and  Washington,  D.C. 
SMSA's  were  about  15.5  million  miles  and  about  12.5 
million  miles,  respectively.  Workers  in  the  Boston  metro¬ 
politan  area,  in  comparison,  traveled  fewer  total  miles  to 
work  on  a  typical  commuting  day  than  workers  in  the  other 
three  large  SMSA's  (about  8.5  million  miles). 

The  proportion  of  total  commuter  miles  accounted  for  by 
workers  using  an  auto  or  truck  was  very  high  in  the  Detroit 
and  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  metropolitan  areas  (about  93 
percent),  while  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  and  Boston  SMSA's 
the  corresponding  figures  were  86  percent  and  77  percent, 
respectively  (table  J).  In  the  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  areas  about  75  percent  of  the  total  mileage  traveled  to 
work  was  attributable  to  people  driving  alone,  whereas  55 
percent  of  the  total  mileage  in  Boston  and  Washington,  D.C. 
was  attributable  to  this  means  of  transportation. 

The  high  proportion  of  total  commuter  miles  attributable 
to  workers  driving  alone  in  the  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  SMSA's  would  be  expected  to  mean  fewer  miles  by 
carpools  and  public  transportation  in  these  SMSA's,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Boston  and  Washington  metropolitan  areas. 
In  general,  this  is  the  case  as  carpools  accounted  for  the 
smallest  proportion  of  total  commuter  mileage  (table  J)  in 
the  Detroit  SMSA  (17  percent),  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  proportion  in  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  due  to  car- 
pools  (20  percent)  is  less  than  the  comparable  figure  for 
Boston  (21  percent).  Carpools  accounted  for  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  aggregate  distance  to  work  in  the  Wash- 


Table  J.  Total  Commuter  Miles  Traveled  From  Home  to  Work,  by  Major  Mode  of  Transportation, 
for  Four  SMSA’s:  1977 

(Number  of  miles  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  appendix  A) 


Total  commuter  miles 


Mode 

Boston 

Detroit 

Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach 

Washington,  D.C. 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total1 . 

8,441 

100 

15,551 

100 

27,005 

100 

12,468 

100 

Automobile  or  truck2 . 

6,524 

77 

14,471 

93 

25,196 

93 

10,673 

86 

Drives  alone . 

4,669 

55 

11,737 

75 

19,853 

74 

6,860 

55 

Carpool . 

1,799 

21 

2,609 

17 

5,274 

20 

3,734 

30 

Public  transportation3 . 

1,379 

16 

496 

3 

1,233 

5 

1,548 

1-2 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

619 

7 

466 

3 

1,230 

5 

1,474 

12 

Subwav  or  elevated . 

585 

7 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

_ 

Railroad . 

166 

2 

23 

- 

- 

- 

47 

- 

Other  means4 . 

136 

2 

103 

1 

319 

1 

115 

1 

Not  reported . 

404 

5 

483 

3 

261 

1 

127 

1 

Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work,  workers  who  worked  at  home,  and  workers  who  did  not  report  distance 
to  work. 

Includes  workers  using  an  auto  or  truck  but  not  specifying  type  of  riding  arrangement. 

3  Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 

"Bicycle,  motorcycle,  walks  onl-  all  other  other  means  not  listed. 
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ington,  D.C.  SMSA  where  30  percent  of  all  commuter  miles 
were  due  to  carpools. 

The  differences  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  distance 
traveled  due  to  public  transit  are,  of  course,  related  to  the 
availability  of  such  transportation.  These  differences  are 
similar  to  those  noted  above  for  carpooling.  Public  trans¬ 
portation  accounted  for  the  smallest  proportion  of  total 
commuter  mileage  in  the  Detroit  SMSA  (3  percent),  followed 
by  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  SMSA  where  only  5  percent 
of  the  total  distance  traveled  to  work  was  due  to  workers 
who  used  transit.  However,  unlike  the  figures  for  carpools, 
where  Washington,  D.C.  led  the  way,  the  area  with  the 
highest  proportion  of  total  commuter  miles  by  mass  transit 
was  Boston,  with  16  percent,  while  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
comparable  figure  was  12  percent. 

Trip  duration.  The  median  travel  time  to  work  among  the  20 
surveyed  SMSA's  was  20.3  minutes  in  1977  (table  K).  Not 
surprisingly,  work  trips  made  by  carpool  typically  took  more 
time  to  complete  than  trips  of  workers  who  drove  alone, 
although  the  difference  was  not  large  (22.3  minutes  versus 
19.7  minutes).  Comparing  types  of  carpooling  arrangements, 
workers  who  shared  driving  typically  had  trips  of  the  longest 
duration  (about  26.2  minutes),  followed  by  workers  who 
drove  others  (23  minutes),  with  the  shortest  trips  being  made 
by  workers  who  always  rode  as  passengers  with  someone  else 
(approximately  18.5  minutes).  These  differences  in  median 
travel  time  among  workers  in  carpools  reflect  the  differences 


Table  K.  Median  Time  Taken  to  Get  to  Work,  bv  Major  Mode 
of  Transportation,  for  20  SMSA’s:  1977 


Time  taken  (minutes) 


Mode 


Total1 . 

Workers  using  vehicles.. 

Auto . 

Truck . 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

Drives  alone . 

Carpool . 

Shares  driving.... 

Drives  others . 

Rides  with  someone 

Public  transportation3 
Bus  or  streetcar.... 
Subway  or  elevated.. 
Railroad . 

Other  means* . 

Walks  only . 

Not  reported . 


1  Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work, 
workers  who  worked  at  home,  and  workers  who  did  not  re¬ 
port  travel  time  to  work. 

2 Includes  workers  using  an  auto  or  truck  but  not 
specifying  type  of  riding  arrangement. 

3 Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 

*Bicycle,  motorcycle,  and  all  other  means  not  listed. 


in  median  distance  to  work  noted  in  table  H  and  discussed 
previously. 

Workers  whose  major  mode  of  transportation  was  public 
transit  typically  spent  much  longer  getting  to  work  than 
workers  who  traveled  in  an  auto  or  truck.  The  median  travel 
time  to  work  by  public  transportation  was  32.8  minutes, 
compared  with  20.2  minutes  for  people  in  the  surveyed 
SMSA's  whose  major  mode  was  auto  or  truck  (table  K). 

Among  the  different  types  of  public  transportation, 
median  travel  time  for  workers  riding  a  bus  or  streetcar  was 
about  the  same  as  that  for  persons  using  the  subway  or 
elevated  (roughly  33  minutes).  However,  these  two  medians 
were  significantly  longer  in  duration  than  the  median  auto 
or  truck  trip  (20.3  minutes),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  auto 
or  truck  trips  covered  a  slightly  greater  distance  than  those 
made  by  public  transit.  (See  table  H.) 

Trips  of  the  longest  duration,  much  longer  than  any  other 
means  of  transportation,  were  experienced  by  workers  who 
rode  a  commuter  railroad  to  work  (55.8  minutes).  At  the 
other  end  of  the  distribution,  the  shortest  duration  trips 
were  taken  by  people  who  walked  the  entire  way  to  work 
(9.3  minutes),  while  people  using  other  means  (e.g.,  bicycles 


Table  L.  Median  Time  Taken  to  Get  to  Work,  for  20  SMSA’s 
and  SMSA  Transportation  Groups:  1977 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA’s  as  of  the  1970  census. 

For  explanation  of  transportation  groups  ,  see  appendix  A) 


SMSA's  and  SMSA  groups 


Total,  20  SMSA's. . . . 

Group  A . 

Boston . 

Newark . 

Group  B . 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden 

Grove . 

Detroit . 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach.. 

Pittsburgh . 

Washington ,  D.C . 

Group  C -North . 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy . 
Minneapolis-St .  Paul.... 

Group  C-South  and  West.... 

Dallas . 

Fort  Worth . 

Memphis . 

Tacoma . 

Group  D . 

Madison . 

Orlando . 

Phoenix . 

Saginaw . 

Salt  Lake  City . 

Spokane . 

Wichita . 


Time  taken 
(minutes ) 

Total1 

Median 

S  tandard 

error 

12,032 

20.3 

0. 1 

1,564 

20.6 

0.3 

958 

20.5 

0.3 

606 

20.7 

0.5 

6,678 

21 .1 

0.1 

719 

20.4 

0.4 

1,459 

21.2 

0.2 

2,574 

20.2 

0.3 

757 

19.4 

0.5 

1,168 

24.9 

0.3 

1,021 

18.8 

0.3 

267 

18.2 

0.4 

754 

19.0 

0.4 

1,424 

19.9 

0.2 

684 

20.7 

0.4 

331 

18.7 

0.4 

284 

19.6 

0.4 

125 

19.4 

0.4 

1,346 

18.3 

0.1 

129 

16.6 

0.3 

191 

18.8 

0.4 

440 

19.2 

0.4 

76 

15.8 

0.4 

239 

18.7 

0.3 

107 

16.8 

0.4 

164 

17.8 

0.3 

1Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work, 
workers  who  worked  at  home,  and  workers  who  did  not 
report  travel  time  to  work. 
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or  motorcycles)  typically  spent  about  15  minutes  getting  to 
work  (table  K). 

Table  L  presents  the  median  time  taken  to  get  to  work  in 
1977  for  each  of  the  20  metropolitan  areas  surveyed.  Median 
travel  time  was  greatest  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  SMSA,  with 
the  typical  commute  lasting  about  25  minutes.  Workers  in 
the  Saginaw  SMSA,  however,  had  one  of  the  shortest  com¬ 
muting  times  (15.8  minutes),  although  their  median  trip  was 
not  significantly  shorter  than  that  of  workers  in  the  Madison 
(16.6  minutes)  or  Spokane  (16.8  minutes)  SMSA's. 

BACKGROUND  AND  STRUCTURE 
OF  THE  SURVEY 

The  Annual  Housing  Survey.  The  Annual  Housing  Survey 
consists  of  a  national  sample  of  approximately  75,000 
households,  and  a  metropolitan  area  sample  of  about 
140,000  households  spread  over  20  SMSA's  (for  operational 
reasons,  the  1975-76  enumeration  covered  21  areas).  These 
SMSA's  comprise  one-third  of  a  list  of  60  SMSA's  arranged  in 
a  3-year  cycle,  so  that,  in  all,  about  420,000  metropolitan 
housing  units  are  surveyed  in  a  3-year  period.  (See  List  of 
SMSA's  by  Survey  Group.)  Each  of  the  three  survey  groups 
of  SMSA's  contains  four  very  large  SMSA's,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  15,000  sample  housing  units  equally  divided  between 
the  central  city  and  the  SMSA  balance.  The  remaining 
SMSA's  each  contain  about  5,000  sample  housing  units 
distributed  in  proportion  to  the  actual  distribution  of  hous¬ 


ing  units  between  the  central  city  and  the  SMSA  balance. 
The  survey  coverage  relates  to  each  SMSA  as  defined  for  the 
1970  census. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  was  first  included  for  the 
Group  II  SMSA  sample,  the  field  enumeration  of  which  ran 
from  April  1975  through  March  1976.  It  was  also  used  in  the 
1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  national  sample  which  was 
completed  in  the  late  fall  of  that  year.  The  Madison  SMSA 
was  included  in  Group  II  for  the  first  enumeration,  rather 
than  in  Group  I,  resulting  in  coverage  of  21  metropolitan 
areas.  Coverage  of  another  20  SMSA's  (Group  III)  was 
undertaken  from  April  1976  through  March  1977,  and 
interviewing  in  the  final  20  SMSA's  (Group  I  repeated), 
including  Madison  again,  was  completed  during  the  period  of 
April  1977  through  March  1978.  A  facsimile  of  the  Travel- 
to-Work  Supplement  can  be  found  in  appendix  C. 

Related  travel-to-work  data.  In  addition  to  this  report, 
several  other  data  products  are  or  will  be  available  from  each 
of  the  three  SMSA  survey  groups  covered  by  the  Travel-to- 
Work  Supplement.  These  products  include  other  published 
reports,  unpublished  tables,  microdata  tapes,  and  summary 
tapes  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows  for  each 
SMSA.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  II  are  currently 
available  in  all  forms.  Data  for  the  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group 
III  are  presently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports, 
Series  P-23,  No.  72,  Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to 


List  of  SMSA's  by  Survey  Group 


SURVEY  GROUP  I 
(1977  to  1978) 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Calif. 

Boston,  Mass* 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich.* 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.* 
Madison,  Wis.t 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.* 

Wichita,  Kans. 


SURVEY  GROUP  II 
(1975  to  1976) 

Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Chicago,  III.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-Ind. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -Kans. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va. 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. -N.J.  * 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Bernard  ino-Riverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.* 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke, 
Mass. -Conn. 


SURVEY  GROUP  III 
(1976  to  1977) 

Allentown- Bethlehem-East  on.  Pa. -N.J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston,  Tex.* 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 

New  York,  N.Y.* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 
Providence-Pawtucket -Warwick,  R.I.- 
Mass. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.- III.* 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash.* 


•Sample  size  of  15,000  housing  units;  all  others  are  5,000  housing  units, 
tlncluded  with  Group  II  for  the  first  (1975-76)  enumeration. 
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Work  in  20  Metropolitan  Areas:  1976,  and  on  computer  tape 
as  summaries  of  census  tract-to-census  tract  commuter  flows. 

Data  from  the  1975  National  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 
are  currently  available  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23,  No.  99,  The  Journey  to  Work  in  the  United  States: 
1975,  in  microdata  form  on  computer  tapes,  and  in  the  form 
of  unpublished  tables.  As  in  the  SMSA  samples,  the  unpub¬ 
lished  National  tables  cross-classify  commuters  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  commuting  trip  by  the  socioeconomic  character¬ 
istics  obtainable  from  the  Annual  Housing  Survey,  which 
include  age,  sex,  race,  household  relationship,  and  earnings. 
Information  concerning  these  unpublished  data  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief,  Population  Division,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233. 

Comparability  with  1970  census  data.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
comparing  data  on  major  mode  of  transportation  from  the 
Travel-to-Work  Supplement  with  1970  census  data  on  the 
same  topic.  Whereas  the  census  asked  workers  to  specify  the 
principal  means  of  transportation  they  used  to  get  to  work 
on  the  last  day  of  the  reference  week  prior  to  the  Census 
date  (April  1,  1970),  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  asks 
respondents  to  specify  their  usual  mode  of  transportation  to 
work,  regardless  of  any  possible  deviation  from  that  pattern 
which  may  have  occurred  during  the  week  prior  to  interview. 

The  Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and  the  1970  census  are 
also  based  on  different  universes.  While  the  1970  census 


refers  to  the  entire  population,  the  Travel-to-Work  Supple¬ 
ment  is  based  on  the  population  in  households  (including  the 
military  population  in  households)  and  excludes  persons 
living  in  group  quarters  such  as  college  dormitories  and 
military  barracks.  Since  it  is  believed  that  workers  who  live  in 
group  quarters  typically  exhibit  a  high  rate  of  walking  to 
work,  comparisons  of  percentage  distributions  of  mode  use 
in  1970  and  1977  in  this  report  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
workers  using  vehicles,  rather  than  on  a  worker  total.  To  the 
extent  that  workers  living  in  group  quarters  have  a  higher 
rate  of  use  of  certain  types  of  vehicles  than  workers  living  in 
households,  their  exclusion  from  the  survey  universe  may 
result  in  an  underestimate  of  the  use  of  those  modes  in  the 
total  sample.  This  may  be  particularly  true  for  public  trans¬ 
portation,  thereby  affecting  the  percentage  point  differences 
in  the  use  of  public  transportation  between  1970  and  1977 
reported  in  table  E. 

Because  only  persons  who  were  actually  working  are 
included  in  the  survey,  1970-77  comparisons  of  worker  totals 
are  affected  not  only  by  the  inclusion  of  group  quarters 
residents  in  1970,  but  also  by  the  increase  in  unemployment 
in  nearly  all  SMSA's  between  1970  and  1977.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  probably  more  valid  to  compare  the  proportion 
of  workers  using  a  particular  mode  in  1977  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  proportion  in  1970,  rather  than  the  1970-77 
numeric  change.  There  are  also  basic  differences  between  the 
Travel-to-Work  Supplement  and  the  1970  census  in  terms  of 
interviewing  procedures  which  can  affect  comparability. 
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Table  1.  Major  Mode  of  Transportation  to  Work,  for  20  SMSA’s  and  SMSA  Transportation  Groups:  1977 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  transportation  groups  and  meaning  of  symbols,  see  appendix  A) 


Mode 

Total,  20 

SMSA ' s 

Total, 

Group  A 

Boston 

Newark 

Total,  Group  B 

Number 

Percent 1 

Number 

Percent 1 

Number 

Percent 1 

Number 

Percent 1 

Number  Percent1 

■ 

All  workers . 

13,658 

(X) 

1,774 

(X) 

1,080 

(X) 

694 

(X) 

7,558  (X) 

Workers  using  vehicles . 

12,544 

100 

1,531 

100 

930 

100 

601 

100 

6,982  100 

Auto . 

10,247 

82 

1,204 

79 

704 

76 

500 

83 

5,810  83 

Truck . 

1,168 

9 

53 

3 

31 

3 

23 

4 

564 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

11,415 

91 

1,257 

82 

735 

79 

522 

87 

6,374  91 

Drives  alone . 

9,062 

72 

968 

63 

551 

59 

417 

69 

5,088  73 

Carpool . 

2,266 

18 

271 

18 

176 

19 

95 

16 

1,241  18 

Shares  driving . 

875 

7 

81 

5 

47 

5 

34 

6 

510  7 

Drives  others . 

520 

4 

74 

5 

52 

6 

22 

4 

270  4 

Rides  with  someone . 

872 

7 

115 

8 

76 

8 

39 

6 

460 

Public  transportation3 . 

921 

7 

253 

17 

178 

19 

75 

13 

496  7 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

790 

6 

141 

9 

89 

10 

52 

9 

480  7 

Subway  or  elevated . 

83 

1 

78 

5 

75 

8 

3 

- 

5 

Rail  road . 

32 

- 

30 

2 

11 

1 

19 

3 

3 

Other  means4 . 

207 

2 

21 

1 

17 

2 

3 

l 

112 

Bicycle . 

98 

i 

12 

1 

10 

1 

2 

- 

50  1 

Walks  only . 

518 

14J 

113 

[  6  J 

76 

[7] 

38 

[5] 

266  [4] 

Works  at  home . 

227 

[21 

26 

[1] 

18 

[2] 

9 

[1] 

115  [23 

Not  reported . 

370 

(31 

104 

[  6  J 

57 

[5J 

47 

[7] 

196  (33 

Garden  Grove 

Detroit 

Long 

Beach 

Pi  t tsburgh 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mode 

Number 

Percent  1 

Number 

Percent 1 

Number 

Percent 1 

Number 

Percent 1 

Number  Percent1 

All  workers . 

843 

(X) 

1,617 

(X) 

2,934 

(X) 

856 

(X) 

1,308  (X) 

Workers  using  vehicles . 

806 

100 

1,500 

100 

2,753 

100 

716 

100 

1,206  100 

Auto . 

684 

85 

1,320 

88 

2,286 

83 

561 

78 

960  80 

Truck . 

86 

11 

101 

7 

268 

10 

56 

8 

53  4 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

770 

95 

1,421 

95 

2,554 

93 

617 

86 

1,013  84 

Drives  alone . 

640 

79 

1,172 

78 

2,090 

76 

486 

68 

702  58 

Ca  rpool . 

128 

16 

235 

16 

452 

16 

124 

17 

302  25 

Shares  driving . 

65 

8 

100 

7 

153 

6 

54 

8 

138  11 

Drives  others . 

26 

3 

54 

4 

99 

4 

26 

4 

66  5 

Rides  with  someone . 

37 

5 

82 

5 

201 

7 

44 

6 

97  8 

Public  transportation3 . 

15 

2 

63 

4 

145 

5 

94 

13 

178  15 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

15 

2 

60 

4 

144 

5 

92 

13 

169  14 

Subway  or  elevated . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Railroad . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Other  means4 . 

21 

3 

16 

1 

53 

2 

5 

1 

15  1 

Bicycle . 

11 

1 

7 

- 

24 

1 

1 

" 

7  1 

Walks  only . 

16 

[21 

45 

[  3  J 

89 

[31 

57 

[73 

59  143 

Works  at  home . 

15 

[21 

10 

[13 

54 

123 

11 

[1] 

26  [23 

Not  reported . 

6 

[11 

63 

[41 

39 

[13 

71 

[8] 

17  [13 

Albany -Schenectady- 

Minneapolis- 

Total, 

Group  C- 

Mode 

Troy 

St. 

Paul 

South  and  West 

Number 

Percent 1 

Number 

Percent  1 

Number 

Percent 1 

Number 

Percent 1 

Number  Percent1 

All  workers . 

1,163 

(X) 

300 

(X) 

862 

(X) 

1,621 

(X) 

788  (X) 

Workers  using  vehicles . 

1,059 

100 

270 

100 

789 

100 

1,523 

100 

730  100 

Auto . 

875 

83 

232 

86 

643 

82 

1,221 

80 

582  80 

Truck . 

77 

7 

21 

8 

56 

7 

241 

16 

119  16 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

952 

90 

253 

93 

700 

89 

1,462 

96 

700  96 

Drives  alone . 

743 

70 

188 

70 

555 

70 

1,166 

77 

565 

Carpool . 

205 

19 

62 

23 

143 

18 

285 

19 

128  18 

Shares  driving . 

74 

7 

23 

8 

51 

6 

110 

7 

52 

47 

4 

12 

5 

35 

4 

69 

5 

32  4 

Rides  with  someone . 

84 

8 

27 

10 

57 

7 

106 

7 

44  6 

Public  transportation3 . 

85 

8 

15 

6 

70 

9 

45 

3 

22  3 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

84 

8 

14 

5 

70 

9 

44 

3 

22  3 

Subwav  or  elevated . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Railroad . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

2 

3 

1 

19 

2 

16 

1 

7  1 

Bicycle . 

14 

1 

i 

13 

2 

5 

3 

Walks  only . 

56 

[51 

20 

[7] 

36 

[4] 

35 

[2] 

17  123 

Works  at  home . 

31 

[31 

6 

[2] 

25 

[31 

20 

[1] 

9  [13 

Not  reported . 

17 

til 

4 

[11 

12 

[11 

43 

[3] 

32  t43 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Fable  1.  Major  Mode  of  Transportation  to  Work,  for  20  SMSA’s  and  SMSA  Transportation  Groups:  1977-Continued 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  transportation  groups  and  meaning  of  symbols,  see  appendix  A) 


Mode 


All  workers . 

Workers  using  vehicles... 

Auto . 

Truck . 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

Drives  alone . 

Carpool . 

Shares  driving . 

Drives  others . 

Rides  with  someone. 

Public  transportation3. 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

Subway  or  elevated... 
Railroad . 

Other  means4 . 

Bicycle . 

Walks  only . 

Works  at  home . 


Fort  Worth 


Number  Percent 


374 

359 

292 

57 

348 

275 

70 

27 

16 

27 

6 

6 


(X) 

100 

81 

16 

97 

77 

20 

8 

4 

7 

2 

2 


L2l 

m 


Memphis 


Number  Percent 


320 

303 

244 

44 

288 

224 

62 

21 

15 

26 

14 

13 


(X) 

100 

81 

14 

95 

74 

21 

7 

5 

9 

5 

4 


12] 

[1] 

[2] 


Number  Percent 


139 

132 

104 

22 

126 

101 

24 

10 

6 

9 

3 

3 


(X) 

100 

79 

17 

96 

77 

18 
7 
4 
7 

2 

2 


2 

1 

[3] 

m 

m 


Total,  Group  D 


Number  Percent 


1,543 

1,449 

1,137 

233 

1,369 

1,097 

265 

99 

59 

107 

42 

42 


38 

18 

48 

34 

11 


(X) 

100 

78 

16 

94 

76 

18 

7 

4 

7 

3 

3 


3 

1 

13] 

12] 

[1] 


Madison 


Number  Percent' 


150 

133 

103 

10 

113 

89 

24 

8 

6 

10 

12 

11 


8 

6 

10 

5 

2 


(X) 

100 

77 

8 

85 

66 

18 

6 

5 

7 

9 

9 


6 

5 

[7] 

[3] 

[1] 


Orlando 

Phoenix 

Saginaw 

Salt  LaV 

e  City 

Spokane 

Wichita 

Mode 

Number  Percent' 

Number  Percent' 

Number  Percent' 

Number  Percent1 

Number  Percent1 

Number  Percent1 

222 

(X) 

504 

.  (X) 

84 

(X) 

277 

(X) 

122 

(X) 

183 

rx) 

211 

100 

478 

100 

79 

100 

259 

100 

114 

100 

77 

17 

175 

141 

29 

100 

80 

176 

83 

367 

77 

67 

85 

195 

75 

88 

26 

12 

94 

20 

11 

14 

43 

17 

20 

202 

96 

461 

96 

78 

99 

238 

92 

108 

94 

170 

136 

34 

97 

162 

76 

376 

79 

65 

82 

183 

71 

87 

76 

39 

19 

82 

17 

12 

16 

54 

21 

20 

18 

8 

12 

5 

27 

6 

6 

8 

26 

10 

9 

8 

13 

10 

5 

18 

4 

2 

3 

11 

4 

4 

4 

8 

18 

8 

37 

8 

4 

5 

18 

7 

7 

6 

4 

2 

4 

1 

_ 

- 

16 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

16 

6 

4 

4 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

5 

3 

14 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

[3] 

12 

[2] 

2 

C  2] 

10 

C3] 

4 

C3] 

4 

C2] 

3 

Cl] 

11 

C2] 

2 

[2] 

7 

C3] 

3 

C  2] 

4 

[2] 

Not  reported . 

2 

Cl] 

3 

Cl] 

1 

[1] 

2 

[1] 

1 

Cl] 

1 

Cl] 

'Percents  are  of  workers  using  vehicles,  except  percents  in  brackets  [  ],  which  are  of  all  workers, 
includes  workers  using  an  auto  or  truck  but  not  specifying  type  of  riding  arrangement, 
includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 

4Includes  workers  using  motorcycles  and  all  other  means  not  listed. 
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Table  2.  Median  Distance  From  Home  to  Work,  by  Major  Mode  of  Transportation,  for  20  SMSA’s  and  SMSA 
Transportation  Groups:  1977 

(Medians  and  standard  errors  in  miles.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  transportation  groups  and  meaning  of  symbols,  see 


appendix  A) 


Total,  20 

SMSA*  S 

Total, 

Group  A 

Boston 

Newark 

Total,  Group  B 

Median  distance  by  mode 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

All  workers1 . 

7.7 

0.1 

6.3 

0.2 

6.1 

0.2 

6.6 

0.3 

8.1 

0.1 

Workers  using  vehicles . 

8.2 

0.1 

7.2 

0.2 

7.0 

0.2 

7.4 

0.3 

8.6 

0.1 

Auto . 

8.3 

0.1 

7.3 

0.2 

7.3 

0.2 

7.2 

0.3 

8.8 

0.1 

Truck . 

9.3 

0.2 

8.0 

1.1 

8.4 

1.3 

7.5 

1.8 

9.3 

0.4 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

8.4 

0.1 

7.3 

0.2 

7.3 

0.2 

7.2 

0.3 

8.8 

0.1 

Drives  alone . 

8.2 

0.1 

7.1 

0.2 

7.1 

0.3 

7.1 

0.4 

8.5 

0.1 

Carpool . 

9.4 

0.2 

8.1 

0.4 

8.2 

0.4 

7.8 

0.7 

10.1 

0.3 

Shares  driving . 

12.6 

0.3 

11.9 

1.1 

13.3 

1.6 

10.8 

1.4 

13.2 

0.4 

Drives  others . 

9.3 

0.3 

8.0 

0.6 

9.1 

0.7 

5.9 

1.1 

9.8 

0.5 

Rides  with  someone . 

6.5 

0.2 

5.5 

0.6 

5.0 

0.5 

6.5 

1.5 

6.9 

0.4 

Public  transportation  3 . 

6.9 

0.2 

7.1 

0.4 

6.6 

0.3 

9.6 

1.7 

7.0 

0.3 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

6.7 

0.2 

5.4 

0.5 

5.0 

0.3 

6.5 

1.5 

7.0 

0.3 

Subway  or  elevated . 

7.1 

0.5 

7.3 

0.5 

7.5 

0.4 

4.0 

0.6 

4.5 

0.8 

Railroad . 

20.9 

1.4 

20.5 

1.4 

16.5 

1.5 

24.5 

3.7 

24.1 

7.6 

Other  means4 . 

3.5 

0.2 

2.9 

0.4 

3.0 

0.4 

2.0 

17.1 

3.6 

0.3 

Walks  only . 

0.6 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

Not  reported . 

6.6 

0.4 

6.0 

0.6 

6.0 

0.6 

6.0 

1.0 

6.9 

0.6 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove 

Detroit 

Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach 

Pittsburgh 

Washington, 

D.C. 

Median  distance  by  mode 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

All  workers1 . 

10.0 

0.3 

8.6 

0.2 

8.0 

0.2 

5.6 

0.3 

8.4 

0.1 

Workers  using  vehicles . 

10.3 

0.3 

9.0 

0.2 

8.3 

0.2 

6.3 

0.3 

8.9 

0.1 

Auto . 

10.4 

0.4 

8.9 

0.2 

8.6 

0.2 

6.3 

0.3 

9.2 

0.2 

Truck . 

11.3 

0.8 

11.2 

0.8 

8.0 

0.6 

8.6 

1..4 

11.2 

1.0 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

10.5 

0.3 

9.1 

0.2 

8.5 

0.2 

6.5 

0.3 

9.3 

0.2 

Drives  alone . 

10.2 

0.4 

8.9 

0.2 

8.4 

0.2 

6.2 

0.4 

8.7 

0.2 

Carpool . 

12.1 

0.8 

9.7 

0.4 

9.7 

0.6 

7.7 

0.8 

11.1 

0.4 

Shares  driving . 

15.4 

1.5 

12.5 

0.8 

13.6 

1.0 

10.6 

1.5 

13.2 

0.5 

Drives  others . 

10.0 

1.4 

9.6 

0.9 

10.8 

1.2 

7.9 

1.4 

9.7 

0.7 

Rides  with  someone . 

8.6 

1.4 

6.9 

0.7 

6.3 

0.9 

4.3 

0.5 

8.6 

0.5 

Public  transportation 3 . 

10.1 

2.2 

7.5 

0.8 

7.1 

0.7 

5.9 

0.7 

7.1 

0.3 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

10.1 

2.2 

7.5 

0.8 

7.2 

0.7 

5.7 

0.7 

7.3 

0.3 

Subway  or  elevated . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.5 

0.5 

Railroad . 

- 

- 

(B) 

(X) 

- 

(B) 

(X) 

29.0 

9.0 

3.3 

0.9 

3.3 

1.2 

3.6 

0.4 

1.1 

0.6 

4.3 

0.5 

Walks  only . 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

Not  reported . 

4.9 

4.3 

6.9 

1.0 

7.8 

1.4 

6.5 

0.9 

7.0 

1.9 

Median  distance  by  mode 

Total,  Group  C -North 

A lbany -Schenectady - 
Troy 

Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul 

Total,  Group  C- 
South  and  West 

Dallas 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

All  workers1 . 

7.1 

0.2 

6.1 

0.3 

7.4 

0.3 

8.7 

0.1 

9.2 

0.3 

Workers  using  vehicles . 

7.7 

0.2 

6.9 

0.3 

8.0 

0.3 

9.0 

0.1 

9.6 

0.3 

Auto . 

8.0 

0.2 

7.3 

0.3 

8.3 

0.3 

8.8 

0.2 

9.4 

0.3 

Truck . 

9.4 

1.1 

7.3 

1.5 

10.3 

1.4 

10.3 

0.4 

10.8 

0.8 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

8.1 

0.2 

7.3 

0.3 

8.4 

0.3 

9.0 

0.2 

9.6 

0.3 

Drives  alone . 

8.0 

0.2 

7.3 

0.3 

8.3 

0.3 

8.8 

0.2 

9.4 

0.3 

Carpool . 

8.2 

0.4 

7.3 

0.6 

8.6 

0.6 

9.9 

0.4 

10.8 

0.9 

Shares  driving . 

11.1 

0.8 

10.7 

0.9 

11.3 

1.3 

12.4 

0.6 

12.5 

1.3 

Drives  others . 

8.2 

1.0 

6.9 

1.1 

8.9 

1.4 

10.3 

0.8 

11.1 

1.9 

6.2 

0.6 

5.0 

0.6 

6.7 

0.8 

7.3 

0.5 

8.7 

1.1 

Public  transportation  3 . 

5.7 

0.5 

4.1 

0.2 

6.5 

0.6 

8.3 

0.8 

9.4 

1.4 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

5.9 

0.5 

4.1 

0.2 

6.6 

0.6 

8.4 

0.8 

9.4 

1.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Railroad . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

Other  means4 . 

3.0 

0.5 

1.6 

1.3 

3.2 

0.6 

3.6 

0.7 

2.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

Not  reported . . . 

4.8 

1.0 

4.7 

1.8 

4.9 

1.3 

7.2 

0.9 

7.6 

1.3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2.  Median  Distance  From  Home  to  Work,  by  Major  Mode  of  Transportation,  for  20  SMSA's  and  SMSA 
Transportation  Groups:  1977 — Continued 


^Medians  and  standard  errors 
appendix  A) 


ledian  distance  by  mode 


All  workers1 . . . . , 

Yorkers  using  vehicles.. 

Auto . 

Truck . 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

Drives  alone . 

Carpool . 

Shares  driving.... 

Drives  others . 

Rides  with  someone 

Public  transportation3 
Bus  or  streetcar.... 
Subway  or  elevated.. 
Railroad . 

Other  means4 . 

Yalks  only . 

¥ot  reported . 


Median  distance  by  mode 


All  workers1 . 

Yorkers  using  vehicles... 

Auto . . 

Truck . . 

Auto  or  truck2 . . 

Drives  alone . 

Carpool . 

Shares  driving .... 

Drives  others . 

Rides  with  someone 

Public  transportation3 
Bus  or  streetcar.... 
Subway  or  elevated.. 
Railroad . 

Other  means4 . 

Walks  only . 

Not  reported . 


in  miles.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  transportation  groups  and  meaning  of  symbols,  see 


Port 

Worth 

Memphis 

Tacoma 

Total , 

Group 

D 

Madison 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

8.6 

0 

3 

7.8 

0.3 

8.4 

0.3 

6.9 

0.1 

4.8 

0.1 

8.9 

0 

3 

8.1 

0.3 

8.6 

0.3 

7.2 

0.1 

5.3 

0.2 

8.6 

0 

3 

8.0 

0.3 

8.5 

0.3 

7.1 

0.1 

5.8 

0.2 

10.5 

1 

0 

9.3 

0.9 

9.6 

0.8 

8.7 

0.2 

7.5 

1.2 

8.9 

0 

3 

8.2 

0.3 

8.7 

0.3 

1 . 4 

0.1 

5.9 

0.2 

8.7 

0 

3 

8.1 

0.3 

8.3 

0.3 

.  1 

0.1 

5.7 

0.3 

9.7 

0 

7 

8.2 

0.7 

11.7 

1.3 

8.6 

0.2 

6.7 

0.7 

13.2 

1 

1 

9.9 

1.1 

18.5 

2.1 

11.8 

0.4 

9.6 

1.0 

9.7 

1 

4 

10.4 

1.0 

8.6 

1.6 

3.0 

0.5 

6.8 

1.2 

6.7 

0 

9 

5.3 

0.9 

7.8 

1.0 

5.6 

0.4 

4.6 

0.3 

9.5 

1 

.7 

6.2 

1.2 

5.3 

1.6 

5.6 

0.6 

4.5 

0.2 

9.7 

1 

.8 

6.5 

1.3 

5.3 

1.6 

5.7 

0.6 

4.5 

0.2 

3.8 

1 

.2 

(B) 

(X) 

7.0 

2.7 

3.9 

0.3 

3.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0 

.1 

0.7 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

8.4 

5 

.5 

4.3 

1.5 

10.4 

2.6 

7.9 

1.1 

6.2 

2.2 

Orlando 

Phoenix 

Saginaw 

Salt  Lake  City 

Spokane 

Wichita 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

7.6 

0.3 

7.7 

0.3 

5.8 

0.3 

7.4 

0.2 

Ln 

00 

0.3 

6.4 

0.2 

7.9 

0.3 

8.0 

0.3 

6.1 

0.3 

7.8 

0.2 

6.1 

0.3 

6.5 

0.2 

7.9 

0.3 

7.9 

0.3 

5.7 

0.3 

7.5 

0.3 

6.0 

0.3 

6.4 

0.2 

9.0 

0.9 

9.0 

0.5 

9.0 

0.8 

9.0 

0.6 

7.5 

0.7 

8.0 

0.6 

8.0 

0.3 

8.1 

0.3 

6.1 

0.3 

7.8 

0.3 

6.3 

0.3 

6.6 

0.2 

7.8 

0.3 

7.9 

0.3 

6.0 

0.3 

7.4 

0.3 

6.1 

0.3 

6.1 

0.2 

9.0 

0.6 

9.2 

0.7 

6.8 

1.0 

9.3 

0.7 

7.1 

0.6 

8.7 

0.4 

13.7 

2.2 

12.6 

1.1 

12.6 

1.5 

12.4 

0.7 

8.7 

1.0 

10.6 

0.8 

9.6 

1.2 

10.4 

1.7 

7.2 

1.6 

8.0 

1.3 

9.0 

1.5 

9.0 

0.9 

6.9 

0.9 

5.8 

1.0 

3.5 

0.4 

4.8 

0.6 

4.9 

0.6 

7.1 

0.6 

4.8 

1.3 

8.4 

3.0 

(B) 

(X) 

8.9 

1.1 

4.1 

0.4 

4.4 

0.5 

4.9 

1.4 

8.4 

3.0 

(B) 

(X) 

8.9 

1.1 

4.1 

0.4 

4.5 

o 

1  1 

4.8 

1.5 

4.2 

1.1 

(B) 

(X) 

4.6 

1.3 

4.4 

0.9 

2.3 

0.6 

0.7 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

(B) 

(X) 

11.3 

3.7 

(B) 

(X) 

(B) 

(X) 

9.9 

2.1 

(B) 

(X) 

1 Excludes 
2  Includes 
3Includes 
4Bicycle, 


workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work,  workers  who  worked  at  home, 
workers  using  an  auto  or  truck  but  not  specifying  type  of  riding 
workers  using  taxicabs. 

motorcycle,  and  all  other  means  not  listed. 


and  workers  who  did  not  report  distance  to  work, 
arrangement . 
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Table  3.  Median  Time  Taken  to  Get  to  Work,  by  Major  Mode  of  Transportation,  for  20  SMSA’s  and  SMSA 
Transportation  Groups:  1977 

(Medians  and  standard  errors  in  minutes.  SMSA's  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  transportation  groups  and  meaning  of  symbols,  see 
appendix  A) 


Median  time  by  mode 


All  workers1 


Workers  using  vehicles... 

Auto . 

Truck . 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

Drives  alone . 

Carpool . 

Shares  driving . 

Drives  others . 

Rides  with  someone. 

Public  transportation3. 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

Subway  or  elevated... 
Railroad . 


Other  means* 


Walks  only. . . 
Not  reported. 


Median  time  by  mode 


Total ,  20  SMSA' s 


Standard 
Median  error 


20.3 

20.8 

20.2 

20.3 

20.2 

19.7 

22.3 
26.2 
23.0 

18.5 

32.8 

32.5 

33.2 

55.8 

14.9 

9.3 

19.2 


0.1 

0. 1 
0. 1 
0.3 

0. 1 
0. 1 
0.2 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.9 

3.9 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 


Total,  Group  A 


Standard 
Median  error 


20.6 

21.6 

19.8 

20.0 

19.9 

19.4 

21.7 

27.4 
23.1 

16.8 

32.7 

30.4 

33.4 

54.9 

16.4 

10.5 
18.4 


0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.9 

3.9 

2.0 

0.5 

0.9 


Anaheim-Santa  Ana- 
Garden  Grove 


Standard 

error 


Detroit 


Standard 
Median  error 


Boston 


Standard 
Median  error 


20.5 

21.8 

19.6 

19.9 

19.6 
19.0 

21.7 

28.8 
24.0 

16.4 

31.9 

29.8 

33.5 

43.9 

16.4 

10.2 

17.1 


0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.6 

0.3 
0.4 
0.  7 
1.5 
1.2 
1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.8 

3.8 

1.7 

0.5 

1.2 


Newark 


Standard 
Median  error 


Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach 


Median 


Standard 

error 


20.  7 

21.4 
20.2 
20.1 

20.2 

19.9 

21.6 

25.5 

21.6 

17.8 

36.6 

31.7 

31.7 

64.8 

35.1 

11.4 

19.7 


0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

2.7 

0.5 
0.6 
1. 1 
2.2 

1.7 

2.1 

3.4 

2.4 

6. 1 

6.4 

16.4 

1.5 
1.5 


Total,  Group  B 


Standard 

error 


Pittsburgh 


21.1 

21.6 
21.0 
20.  7 

21.0 

20.4 

23.6 

27.9 

23.7 

19.7 

34.9 

35.1 

31.1 
61.6 

14.3 

9.7 

20.0 


0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.8 

0.8 

3.4 

9.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.9 


Median 


Standard 

error 


Washington,  D.C. 


Standard 
Median  error 


All  workers1 


Workers  using  vehicles. 

Auto . 

Truck . 


Auto  or  truck2 . 

Drives  alone . 

Carpool . 

Shares  driving . 

Drives  others . 

Rides  with  someone. 

Public  transportation3. 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

Subway  or  elevated... 
Railroad . 


Other  means* 


Walks  only . . . 
Not  reported. 


20.4 

0. 

4 

21.2 

0.2 

20.2 

0. 

3 

19.4 

0. 

5 

24.9 

0.3 

20.6 

0. 

4 

21.6 

0.3 

20.5 

0. 

3 

20.3 

0. 

5 

25.8 

0.3 

20.  5 

0. 

4 

21.2 

0.3 

20.3 

0. 

3 

18.8 

0 

5 

24.2 

0.3 

21.3 

1. 

i 

23.3 

1.0 

19.0 

1. 

0 

20.4 

2 

3 

22.9 

1.2 

20.5 

0. 

4 

21.3 

0.3 

20.2 

0. 

3 

18.9 

0 

5 

24.2 

0.3 

20.  2 

0 

4 

21.0 

0.3 

19.9 

0 

3 

18.1 

0 

6 

22.6 

0.3 

22.3 

0 

9 

22.  7 

0.7 

21.9 

0 

7 

21.8 

1 

1 

28.4 

0. 6 

25 . 3 

1 

6 

26.6 

1.3 

27.2 

1 

6 

24.7 

2 

5 

31.3 

0.9 

21.  L 

1 

7 

22.9 

1.2 

23.2 

1 

6 

21.4 

2 

0 

27.6 

1.0 

19. 1 

1 

6 

18.5 

1.1 

18.2 

1 

0 

17.6 

2 

2 

24.5 

1.0 

44.  1 

5 

0 

35.8 

2.2 

32.6 

1 

8 

33.7 

1 

9 

36.4 

i.i 

44. 1 

5 

0 

36.3 

2.2 

32.8 

1 

8 

33.5 

1 

9 

36.9 

31.1 

1.1 

2.6 

_ 

- 

(B) 

(X) 

- 

- 

(B) 

(X) 

57.3 

5.2 

13.9 

2 

2 

15.4 

2.1 

13.8 

0 

9 

12.5 

1 

.1 

18.9 

2.2 

7.6 

1 

3 

8.2 

0.8 

9.8 

0 

9 

9.5 

1 

.0 

12. 1 

0.7 

24.3 

9 

9 

20.3 

1.3 

18.4 

2 

.3 

20.0 

1 

.6 

22.0 

2.0 

Median  time  by  mode 


Total,  Group  C-North 


Albany-Schenectady- 

Troy 


Minneapolis-St .  Paul 


Standard 
Median  error 


Standard 
Median  error 


Standard 
Median  error 


Total,  Group  C- 
South  and  West 


Dallas 


Median 


Standard 

error 


Median 


Standard 

error 


All  workers1 


Workers  using  vehicles... 

Auto . 

Truck . 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

Drives  alone . 

Carpool . 

Shares  driving . 

Drives  others . 

Rides  with  someone. 

Public  transportation3. 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

Subway  or  elevated... 
Railroad . 


Other  means* 


Walks  only. . . 
Not  reported . 


18.8 

19.3 
18.  7 
19.0 

18.7 

18.4 
20.  1 
23.0 
21.2 

16.4 

27.4 

27.5 


17.0 

8.0 

16.0 


0.3 

0.3 
0.3 
1. 1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 


1.6 

0.7 

2.1 


18.2 

18.9 
18.6 

17.9 

18.6 

18.3 
19.0 
22. 1 

19.4 
15.3 

23.8 

24.6 


9.5 

7.7 

17.5 


0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

1.7 

0.4 
0.4 
0.8 
1. 1 

1.8 
1.1 

1.5 

1.7 


4.9 

0.8 

3.2 


19.0 

19.5 

18.7 

19.4 

18.8 

18.4 

20.5 

23.6 

21.9 

16.9 

28.1 
28. 1 


17.4 

8.1 

15.5 


0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

1.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.9 

1.6 
1.6 
1.5 

1.3 

1.3 


1.8 

1.0 

2.8 


19.9 

20.2 

19.8 

20.8 

20.0 

19.6 

21.7 
23.6 
23.9 

18.5 

31.2 

31.5 


14.5 

8.6 

19.2 


0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

0.8 

1.3 

1.3 


1.6 

0.8 

1.2 


20.  7 

21.1 

20.8 

21.2 

20.8 

20.3 

23.6 

25.3 

26.7 
20.5 

32. 1 
32.1 


14.5 

8.7 

19.6 


0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

1.0 

0.4 

0.4 

1.1 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

2.3 

2.3 


3.5 

1.5 

1.8 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  3.  Median  Time  Taken  to  Get  to  Work,  by  Major  Mode  of  Transportation,  for  20  SMSA’s  and  SMSA 
Transportation  Groups:  1977— Continued 


(Medians  and  standard  errors  in  minutes.  SMSA' s  as  of  the  1970  census.  For  explanation  of  transportation  groups  and  meaning  of  symbols,  see 
appendix  A) 


Fort 

Worth 

Memphis 

Tacoma 

Total, 

Group 

D 

Madison 

Median  time  by  mode 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

All  workers1 . 

18.7 

0.4 

19.6 

0.4 

19.4 

0.4 

18.3 

0.  1 

16.6 

0.3 

Workers  using  vehicles . 

18.9 

0 

4 

19.8 

0.4 

19.7 

0.4 

18.6 

0.1 

17.3 

0.3 

18.6 

0 

4 

19.4 

0.4 

19.3 

0.4 

18.2 

0.2 

16.4 

0.4 

Truck . 

20.4 

1 

0 

20.  1 

1.0 

21.0 

1.1 

19.6 

0.3 

17.7 

1.2 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

18.9 

0 

.4 

19.5 

0.4 

19.6 

0.4 

18.4 

0.  1 

16.5 

0.4 

Drives  alone . 

18.5 

0 

.4 

19.3 

0.4 

19.0 

0.4 

18.0 

0.2 

16.1 

0.4 

Carpool . 

20.0 

0 

.9 

20. 1 

0.8 

22.0 

1.0 

20.3 

0.3 

18.1 

0.8 

Shares  driving . 

22.4 

1 

.3 

21.2 

1.2 

29.0 

2.3 

23.8 

0.6 

20.9 

1.3 

Drives  others . 

21.6 

1 

.9 

23.0 

1.7 

20.0 

1.9 

20.9 

0.6 

19.2 

1 . 4 

Rides  with  someone . 

16.3 

1 

.4 

16.9 

1.6 

18.2 

1.5 

16.7 

0.5 

14.8 

0.9 

Public  transportation3 . 

33.1 

4 

.3 

29.7 

2.6 

24.9 

3.6 

27.6 

1.2 

25.3 

1.2 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

33.8 

4.5 

30.  7 

2.5 

24.9 

3.6 

27.9 

1.2 

25.6 

1.2 

Subway  or  elevated . 

- 

- 

- 

” 

— 

“ 

Railroad . 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

" 

Other  means4 . 

12.2 

1 

.3 

(B) 

(X) 

20.0 

2.8 

15.6 

0.8 

15.7 

1.2 

Walks  only . 

7.  7 

1 

.4 

9.3 

2.4 

8.3 

1.5 

7.6 

0.4 

8.9 

0.8 

Not  reported . 

18.5 

6 

1 

16.9 

2.9 

18.9 

2.4 

18.4 

1.5 

14.2 

2.9 

Orlando 

Phoenix 

Saginaw 

Salt  Lake 

City 

Spokane 

Wichita 

Median  time  by  mode 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Medi an 

error 

Median 

error 

Medi an 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

Median 

error 

All  workers1 . 

18.8 

0.4 

19.2 

0.4 

15.8 

0.4 

18.7 

0.3 

16.8 

0.4 

17.8 

0.3 

Workers  using  vehicles . 

19.1 

0.4 

19.5 

0.4 

16.1 

0.4 

19.0 

0.3 

17.0 

0.4 

18.0 

0.3 

18.9 

0.4 

19. 3 

0.4 

15.6 

0.4 

18.5 

0.4 

16.6 

0.4 

17.8 

0.3 

Truck . 

19.4 

1.1 

20.6 

0.9 

20.3 

1.2 

19.2 

0.7 

17.9 

0.9 

18.9 

0.8 

Auto  or  truck2 . 

19.0 

0.4 

19.6 

0.4 

16.2 

0.4 

18.6 

0.3 

16.8 

0.4 

18.0 

0.3 

Drives  alone . 

18.4 

0.4 

19.3 

0.4 

15.7 

0.4 

18.0 

0.4 

16.5 

0.4 

17.3 

0.3 

Carpool . 

21.4 

1.0 

21.0 

0.9 

18.6 

1. 1 

20.  7 

0.7 

18.0 

0.8 

20.4 

0.  7 

Shares  driving . 

26.5 

2.1 

26.8 

1.8 

22.6 

1.7 

23.8 

1.0 

19.4 

1.4 

22.2 

1.1 

Drives  others . 

22.4 

2.0 

21.5 

1.8 

19.0 

2.2 

20.3 

1.5 

19.4 

1.5 

21.6 

1.4 

Rides  with  someone . 

18.4 

1.3 

17.2 

1.4 

13.3 

0.9 

15.0 

1.1 

15.3 

1.3 

18.2 

1.1 

Public  transportation3 . 

30.  2 

5.1 

33.3 

8.3 

(B) 

(X) 

30.9 

2.4 

22.4 

2.1 

24.4 

3.5 

Bus  or  streetcar . 

31.2 

5.0 

33.3 

8.3 

(B) 

(X) 

30.9 

2.4 

22.4 

2.1 

24.9 

3.9 

Subway  or  elevated . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

_ 

_ 

Railroad . 

" 

- 

_ 

~ 

— 

_ 

“ 

Other  means4 . 

18.6 

1.5 

14.5 

1.8 

(B) 

(X) 

16.6 

2.3 

15.2 

2.1 

11.3 

2.3 

Walks  only . 

7.1 

1. 1 

7.1 

1.2 

6.4 

1.1 

7.5 

1.0 

9.4 

1.6 

6.9 

1.2 

Not  reported . 

(B) 

(X) 

18.8 

2.9 

(B) 

(X) 

(B) 

(X) 

(B) 

(X) 

(B) 

(X) 

^Excludes  workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work,  workers  who  worked  at  home,  and  workers  who  did  not  report  travel  time  to  work, 
includes  workers  using  an  auto  or  truck  but  not  specifying  type  of  riding  arrangement. 

3Includes  workers  using  taxicabs. 

^Bicycle,  motorcycle,  and  all  other  means  not  listed. 


Appendix  A.  Definitions  and  Explanations 


Most  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  are  self-explanatory  or 
can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  appropriate 
questionnaire  items.  (See  appendix  C.)  An  explanation  of 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Automobile.  The  category  "automobile"  includes  workers 
using  cars,  station  wagons,  company  cars,  and  passenger  vans. 

Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate  living 
quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and  eat  with 
any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is  either  (1) 
direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall  or 
(2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  occupants. 

A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children,  wards, 
or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners  is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Means  of  transportation  to  work.  Means  of  transportation 
refers  to  the  principal  mode  used  to  get  from  home  to  work. 
Workers  who  used  different  means  of  transportation  on 
different  days  of  the  week  were  asked  to  specify  the  one 
used  most  often.  Workers  who  used  more  than  one  means  of 
transportation  to  get  to  work  each  day  were  asked  to  specify 
the  one  used  for  the  longest  distance  during  the  work  trip. 

No  fixed  place  of  work.  Workers  with  no  fixed  place  of  work 
were  those  who  did  not  usually  work  at  the  same  location 
each  day  and  did  not  usually  report  to  a  central  location  to 
begin  work  each  day. 

Standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  (SMSA).  The  term 
SMSA  as  used  in  this  report  refers  to  the  243  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  areas  used  in  the  1970  census.  Changes  in 
SMSA  definition  criteria,  boundaries,  and  titles  made  after 
February  1971  are  not  reflected  in  the  report. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States,  a  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  area  was  essentially  defined  in  1970  as  a 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  containing  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  (or  "twin  cities" 
with  a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000).  Contiguous 
counties  were  included  in  the  SMSA  definition  if,  according 


to  certain  criteria,  they  were  socially  and  economically  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  central  county.  In  the  New  England  States, 
SMSA's  consisted  of  towns  and  cities  instead  of  counties. 
Each  1970  census  SMSA  included  at  least  one  central  city; 
the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identified  the  central  city  or 
cities. 

SMSA  transportation  groupings.  The  groupings  of  SMSA's 
shown  in  the  tables  in  this  report  conform  to  a  Department 
of  Transportation  categorization  of  major  SMSA's  by  trans¬ 
portation  characteristics.  Transportation  Group  A,  repre¬ 
senting  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  having  major  public 
transportation  networks,  includes  the  Boston  and  Newark 
SMSA's.  Transportation  Group  B,  representing  very  large 
metropolitan  areas  with  less  developed  public  transportation 
systems,  includes  the  Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Pittsburgh,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  SMSA's.  Transportation  Group  C,  representing 
other  large  and  medium-sized  metropolitan  areas  with  well- 
established  public  transportation  systems,  has  been  sub¬ 
divided  into  two  regional  groups.  Group  C-North  includes  the 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  and  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  areas; 
Group  C-South  and  West  includes  the  Dallas,  Ft.  Worth, 
Memphis,  and  Tacoma  metropolitan  areas.  The  final  group. 
Transportation  Group  D,  represents  medium-sized  and  smaller 
SMSA's  primarily  oriented  to  automobile  transportation. 
The  seven  SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I  which  fall  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  are  Madison,  Orlando,  Phoenix,  Salt  Lake  City,  Saginaw, 
Spokane,  and  Wichita. 

Symbols  used  in  this  report.  A  dash  (-)  means  rounds  to  or 
represents  zero.  An  "X"  means  not  applicable.  The  symbol 
(B)  signifies  that  the  base  for  the  median  is  less  than  1,000. 

Travel  distance  to  work.  The  one-way,  "door-to-door" 
distance  in  miles  that  the  person  reported  usually  traveling 
from  home  to  work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview 
was  counted  as  the  travel  distance  to  work.  Respondents 
were  instructed  to  report  travel  distance  rounded  to  the 
nearest  mile.  However,  some  heaping  of  the  responses  did 
occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  more  likely  to  report  distances  of 
5,  10,  15,  20,  etc.,  miles  than  values  between  these  figures. 

Travel  time  to  work.  The  total  elapsed  time  in  minutes  that 
the  person  reported  it  usually  took  to  get  from  home  to 
work  during  the  week  prior  to  interview  was  counted  as  the 
travel  time  to  work.  The  elapsed  time  included  time  spent 
waiting  for  public  transportation  and  picking  up  members  of 
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carpools.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  report  travel  time 
to  the  nearest  minute.  However,  substantial  heaping  of  the 
responses  did  occur;  i.e.,  persons  were  much  more  likely  to 
report  travel  times  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  45  minutes  than 
values  between  these  figures.  Some  heaping  also  occurred  at 
25,  35,  and  40  minutes,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  heaping  was  presumably  due  to  the 
daily  variation  in  travel  time  to  work  experienced  by  most 
workers,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
("How  long  does  it  usually  take  to  get  from  home  to 
work?"). 

Truck.  The  category  "truck"  includes  workers  using  pick-up 
trucks,  panel  trucks,  and  other  trucks  of  1-ton  capacity  or 


less.  Workers  who  used  larger  trucks  to  get  to  work  are 
classified  as  using  "other  means." 

Worker.  For  purposes  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  a 
worker  is  any  member  of  a  sample  household  14  years  old  or 
over  who  had  a  regular  part-time  or  full-time  job  the  week 
prior  to  interview.  A  job  is  defined  as  a  definite  arrangement 
for  regular  work  for  pay  every  week  or  every  month.  This 
included  persons  who  operated  their  own  business,  pro¬ 
fessional  practice,  or  farm.  A  household  member  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  worker  if  the  person  had  a  regular  job,  but 
was  temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
layoff,  etc. 


Appendix  B.  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


ere  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with  data 
>m  sample  surveys:  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors.  The 
lowing  is  a  description  of  the  sampling  and  nonsampling 
ors  associated  with  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement. 

DNSAMPLING  ERRORS 

general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
jrces:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases, 
finitional  difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
estions,  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct 
:ormation  on  the  part  of  respondents,  mistakes  in  re- 
rding  or  coding  the  data,  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
iponse,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing 
ta. 

oxy  interviewing.  One  possible  source  of  bias  in  the  DOT 
avel-to-Work  Supplement  data  is  proxy  interviewing.  That 
responses  for  a  particular  worker  may  have  been  given  by 
meone  else  who  is  not  as  knowledgeable  as  the  worker 
mself.  For  example,  the  person  available  for  the  interview 
ay  not  know  how  long  it  takes  the  reference  person 
i/orker)  to  travel  to  work  or  whether  or  not  the  principal 
eans  of  transportation  to  work  is  satisfactory  to  the 
orker.  Although  it  is  known  that  biases  due  to  proxy 
terviewing,  as  well  as  other  nonsampling  errors,  could  exist 
the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement,  their  magnitude  is 
iknown. 

reliminary  estimates.  In  addition  to  proxy  interviewing,  the 
reliminary  data  presented  in  this  report  may  vary  somewhat 
om  the  final  results  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  use  of 
)ur  reference  months  may  introduce  a  seasonal  bias  into 
ansportation  use  characteristics  or  a  bias  due  to  possible 
imporary  disruptions  in  one  or  more  modes.  Second,  the 
weighting  procedure  used  for  the  data  is  not  as  complex  as 
iat  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  final  data,  thus  intro- 
ucing  the  possibility  of  additional  variation  between  the 
m  tabulations.  Third,  these  tabulations  were  prepared 
efore  the  data  had  received  a  final  edit.  They  may, 
lerefore,  be  somewhat  more  affected  by  such  factors  as 
3sponse  inconsistency  and  other  errors  of  collection  than 
ne  final  results. 

iesponse  accuracy.  Reliability  of  the  data  on  length  and 
uration  of  the  commuting  trip  may  also  have  been  affected 
y  response  accuracy.  While  most  respondents  could  be 
xpected  to  know  approximately  how  many  minutes  it 


usually  takes  to  get  to  work,  many  workers,  especially  those 
using  public  transportation,  may  not  know  the  exact  number 
of  miles  their  commuting  trip  covers. 

Reinterview  program.  No  reinterview  program  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  DOT  Travel-to-Work  Supplement.  However,  for 
the  1975  AHS-SMSA  sample  a  study  was  conducted  to 
obtain  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  components  of  the 
nonsampling  error  associated  with  the  AHS  estimates. 
Results  of  this  study  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  the 
accuracy  to  be  expected  in  the  travel-to-work  data  which  was 
collected  as  a  supplement  to  the  AHS-SMSA  data.  A  detailed 
description  can  be  found  in  the  AHS  Series  H-170  reports  for 
1975. 

SAMPLING  ERRORS 

The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is  one  of  a  large 
number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size  that  could  have 
been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design.  Even  if  the  same 
schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators  were  used,  estimates 
from  each  of  the  different  samples  would  differ  from  each 
other.  The  deviation  of  a  sample  estimate  from  the  average  of 
all  possible  samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling  error.  The 
standard  error  of  a  survey  estimate  attempts  to  provide  a 
measure  of  this  variation  among  the  estimates  from  the 
possible  samples  and,  thus,  is  a  measure  of  the  precision  with 
which  an  estimate  from  a  sample  approximates  the  average 
result  of  all  possible  samples.  Because  estimates  from  the 
preliminary  tabulation  are  based  on  roughly  one-third  the 
number  of  cases  in  the  entire  sample,  the  data  presented  in 
this  report  are  more  susceptible  to  sampling  error  than  the 
final  data  will  be. 

As  calculated  for  this  survey,  the  standard  error  also 
partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates  due  to 
response  and  enumerator  errors  (nonsampling  errors),  but  it 
does  not  measure,  as  such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data. 
Therefore,  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the 
sampling  and  nonsampling  error  measured  by  the  standard 
error,  biases,  and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not 
measured  by  the  standard  error. 

The  sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
enable  the  user  to  construct  interval  estimates  in  which  the 
interval  includes  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  general  conditions,  and  an  estimate  and  its 
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estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sample, 
then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included  in 
the  constructed  interval.  All  comparisons  made  in  the  text  of 
the  current  report  are  significant  within  two  standard  errors. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  below  are  approxi¬ 
mations  to  the  standard  errors  of  various  estimates  for 
SMSA's  in  Survey  Group  I.  In  order  to  derive  standard  errors 
that  would  be  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  also 
could  be  prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of 
approximations  were  required.  As  a  result,  the  tables  of 
standard  errors  provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  standard  errors  rather  than  precise  standard 
errors  for  any  specific  item. 

Tables  B-1  through  B-12  present  the  standard  errors 
applicable  to  estimates  of  travel-to-work  characteristics  of 
persons  14  years  and  older  who  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  1977-78  AHS-SMSA  survey.  Included  in  these  tables 
are  estimates  of  standard  errors  for  estimates  of  zero  and 
zero  percent.  These  estimates  of  standard  er.rors  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  overestimates  of  the  true  standard  errors  and 
should  be  used  primarily  for  construction  of  confidence 
intervals  for  characteristics  when  an  estimate  of  zero  is 
obtained.  Standard  errors  for  estimates  of  medians  shown  in 
the  text  of  the  current  report  are  displayed  with  the  median. 

For  ratios,  100  x/y,  where  x  is  not  a  subclass  of  y,  tables 
B-3  through  B-12  underestimate  the  standard  error  of  the 
ratio  when  there  is  little  or  no  correlation  between  x  and  y. 
For  this  type  of  ratio,  a  better  approximation  of  the  standard 
error  may  be  obtained  by  letting  the  standard  error  of  the 
ratio  be  approximately  equal  to: 


where:  x  =  the  numerator  of  the  ratio 

y  =  the  denominator  of  the  ratio 

ax  =  the  standard  error  of  the  numerator 

0^  =  the  standard  error  of  the  denominator 

Illustration  of  the  use  of  the  standard  error  tables.  The 

results  of  the  DOT  Supplement  indicate  that  in  1977  in  the 


20  SMSA's  surveyed,  12,544,000  workers  used  vehicles  to 
travel  to  work.  Interpolation  in  table  B-2  shows  that  the 
standard  error  of  an  estimate  of  this  size  is  approximately 
49,665.  Consequently,  the  68-oercent  confidence  interval,  as 
shown  by  these  data,  is  from  12,494,335  to  12,593,665 
workers.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the  average  estimate, 
derived  from  all  possible  samples,  of  1977  workers  who  used 
vehicles  to  travel  to  work  lies  within  a  range  computed  in  this 
way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68-percent  of  all  possible 
samples.  Similarly,  we  could  conclude  that  the  average 
estimate,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  within  the 
interval  from  12,464,536  to  12,623,464  workers  with 
90-Dercent  confidence  and  within  the  interval  from 
12,444,670  to  12,643,330  workers  with  95-percent  con¬ 
fidence. 

Also,  of  the  12,544,000  workers  who  used  vehicles  to 
travel  to  work,  9,062,000  or  72.2  percent,  drove  alone. 
Interpolation  in  table  B-10  shows  that  the  standard  error  of 
the  percent  is  approximately  0.3  percentage  points. 

Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval,  as 
shown  by  these  data,  is  from  71.9  to  72.5  percent;  the 
90-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  71.7  to  72.7  percent; 
and  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  is  from  71.6  to  72.8 
percent. 

Differences.  The  standard  errors  shown  are  not  directly 
applicable  to  differences  between  two  sample  estimates.  The 
standard  error  of  a  difference  between  estimates  is  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  standard  error  of  each  estimate  considered  separately. 
This  formula  is  quite  accurate  for  the  difference  between 
estimates  of  the  same  characteristic  in  two  different  SMSA's 
or  the  difference  between  separate  and  uncorrelated  charac 
teristics  in  the  same  SMSA.  However,  if  there  is  a  high 
positive  correlation  between  the  two  characteristics  the 
formula  will  overestimate  the  true  standard  error;  whereas,  if 
there  is  a  high  negative  correlation,  the  formula  wil 
underestimate  the  true  standard  error.  This  is  likely  to  occui 
when  comparing  percentages  calculated  on  the  same  base. 

Illustration  of  the  computation  of  the  standard  error  of  « 
difference.  The  results  of  the  DOT  Supplement  show  that  ir 
1977  there  were  2,266.000  workers  who  commuted 
carpool  in  the  20  SMSA's.  Thus,  the  apparent  difference,  a 
shown  by  these  data,  between  commuters  who  carpooled  am 
commuters  who  drove  alone  in  1977  is  6,796,000.  Inter 
polation  in  table  B-2  shows  the  standard  error  of  9,062,00( 
is  approximately  47,738,  and  the  standard  error  of  2,266,001 
is  approximately  28,546.  Therefore,  the  standard  error  of  tb 
estimated  difference  of  6,796,000  is  about  55,622. 

55,622  =V  (47,738)2  +  (28,546)2 

Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval  fo 
the  6,796,000  difference  is  from  6.740,378  to  6,851,62 
workers.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the  average  estimate  o 
this  difference,  derived  from  all  possible  samples,  lies  withi1 
a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughl 
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percent  of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly,  the  90-percent 
erval  is  from  6,707,005  to  6,884,995  workers,  and  the 
■percent  confidence  interval  is  from  6,684,756  to 
107,244.  Thus,  we  can  conclude  with  95-percent  con¬ 


fidence  that  the  number  of  commuters  who  drove  alone  in 
1977  is  greater  than  the  number  of  commuters  who 
carpooled  in  1977,  since  the  95-percent  confidence  interval 
does  not  include  zero  or  negative  values. 


ible  B-l.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  20  SMSA’s:  1977 

$  chances  out  of  100.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  appendix  A) 
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Table  B-2.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  in  the  Total  20  SMSA’s  and  in  the 
Transportation  Groups:  1977 

(68  chances  out  of  100.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  appendix  A)  _ __ 


Size  of  estimate 


0 . . 

25 . . 

50 . 

100 . 

200 . 

500 . 

700 . 

1,000 . 

2,500 . 

5,000 . 

10,000 . 

25,000 . 

50,000 . 

75,000 . 

100,000 _ 

150,000 _ 

200,000. . .  . 

250,000 _ 

300,000 _ 

400,000.  .  .  . 

500,000 _ 

600,000. .  . . 
700,000. . . . 
800,000. . . . 
900,000. . . . 
1,000,000.  . 
1,500,000. . 
2,000,000. . 
3,000,000. . 

4,000,000. . 
5,000,000. . 
8,000,000. . 
11,000,000. 
14,000,000. 
17,000,000. 
20,000,000. 


Standard  error 


Total ,  20 
SMSA  '  s 

Group 

A 

Group 

B 

Group  C- 
North 

Group  C- 
South  and 
West 

Group 

D 

400 

330 

500 

360 

270 

140 

400 

330 

500 

360 

270 

140 

400 

330 

500 

360 

270 

14C 

400 

330 

500 

360 

270 

14C 

400 

330 

500 

360 

270 

17C 

450 

410 

500 

420 

360 

27C 

530 

480 

590 

500 

430 

32C 

630 

570 

710 

600 

520 

38C 

1,000 

910 

1,120 

950 

810 

60( 

1,420 

1,280 

1,580 

1,340 

1,150 

84( 

2,000 

1,610 

2,240 

1,890 

1,630 

1,19( 

3,160 

2,860 

3,530 

2,980 

2,570 

1,88< 

4,470 

4,030 

4,990 

4,190 

3,610 

2,65< 

5,470 

4,920 

6,110 

5,100 

4,410 

3 , 22* 

6,320 

5,660 

7,050 

5,850 

5,060 

3 ,71‘ 

7,730 

6,880 

8,610 

7,070 

6,150 

4,50' 

8,910 

7,880 

9,930 

8,050 

7,030 

5,14 

9,960 

8,740 

11,080 

8,870 

7,780 

5,70 

10,900 

9,500 

12,120 

9,570 

8,440 

6,18 

12,560 

10,790 

13,940 

10,720 

9,560 

6,99 

14,010 

11,870 

15,530 

11,600 

10,460 

7,65 

15,320 

12,770 

16,940 

12,270 

11,210 

8,20 

16,510 

13,550 

18,230 

12,760 

11,830 

8,65 

17,610 

14,220 

19,420 

13,090 

12,350 

9,03 

18,640 

14,790 

20,520 

13,290 

12,770 

9,33 

19,610 

15,280 

21,550 

13,340 

13,110 

9,58 

23,770 

16,680 

25,870 

11,410 

13,680 

9,98 

27,150 

16,570 

29,270 

- 

12,470 

9,06 

32,520 

11,100 

34,320 

“ 

36,690 

- 

37,770 

- 

- 

40,030 

- 

40,060 

“ 

46,680 

- 

41,320 

— 

49,670 

- 

34,130 

— 

49 , 660 

- 

“ 

46,660 

- 

_ 

40,000 

- 

— 
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Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers 
able  B-3.  Saginaw,  Mich.:  1977 


8  chances  out  of  100) 


Estimated  percentage1 

se  of  percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

68.4 

68.4 

68.4 

68.4 

68.4 

73.6 

52.0 

52.0 

52.0 

52.0 

52.0 

52.0 

0  . 

35.1 

35.1 

35.1 

35.1 

35.1 

36.8 

0  . 

21.3 

21.3 

21.3 

21.3 

22.5 

26.0 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.9 

14.3 

16.5 

0 . 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

8.3 

12.0 

13.9 

000 . 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

7.0 

10.1 

11.6 

500 . 

2.1 

2.1 

3.2 

4.4 

6.4 

7.4 

000 . 

1.1 

1.1 

2.3 

3.1 

4.5 

5.2 

,000 . 

0.5 

0.7 

1.6 

2.2 

3.2 

3.7 

,000 . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

2.0 

2.3 

,000 . 

0.11 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

,000 . 

0.07 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.3 

0,000 . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

0,000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

0,000 . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

Standard  errors  are  presented  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percentage  point,  except  when  the 
andard  error  is  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percentage  point.  In  those  cases  the  standard  error  is 
own  to  the  nearest  one-hundredth  of  1  percent. 


able  B-4.  Madison,  Wis.;  and  Spokane,  Wash.:  1977 


>8  chances  out  of  100) 


ise  of  percentage 

Estimated  percentage1 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

77.0 

77.0 

77.0 

77.0 

79.2 

91.5 

. 

62.6 

62.6 

62.6 

62.6 

62.6 

64.7 

)0 . 

45.6 

45.6 

45.6 

45.6 

45.6 

45.7 

)0 . 

29.5 

29.5 

29.5 

29.5 

29.5 

32.3 

)0 . 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

17.7 

20.5 

)0 . 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

15.0 

17.3 

000 . 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

8.7 

12.5 

14.5 

500 . 

3.2 

3.2 

4.0 

5.5 

7.9 

9.1 

000 . 

1.6 

1.6 

2.8 

3.9 

5.6 

6.5 

),000 . 

0.8 

0.9 

2.0 

2.7 

4.0 

4.6 

3,000 . 

0.3 

0.6 

1.3 

1.7 

2.5 

2.9 

),000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

1.8 

2.0 

3,000 . 

0.11 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.7 

)0,000 . 

0.08 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1.3 

1.4 

30,000  . . . 

0.06 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

)0,000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

30,000 . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.9 

Standard  errors  are  presented  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percentage  point,  except  when  the 
tandard  error  is  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percentage  point.  In  those  cases  the  standard  error  is 
lown  to  the  nearest  one-hundredth  of  1  percent. 
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Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers 


Table  B-5.  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Wichita,  Kans.:  1977 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Base  of  percentage 

Estimated  percentage1 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

81.4 

81.4 

81.4 

81.4 

90.5 

104.5 

68.6 

68.6 

68.6 

68.6 

68.6 

73.9 

52.2 

52.2 

52.2 

52.2 

52.2 

52.2 

35.3 

35.3 

35.3 

35.3 

35.3 

36.9 

17.9 

17.9 

17.9 

17.9 

20.2 

23.4 

13.5 

13.5 

13.5 

13.5 

17.1 

19.7 

1  ooo  . 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.9 

14.3 

16.5 

2  500 . 

4.2 

4.2 

4. 6 

6.3 

9.0 

10.4 

5  000  . 

2. 1 

2.1 

3.2 

4.4 

6.4 

7.4 

10  000  . 

1. 1 

1.1 

2.3 

3.1 

4.5 

5.2 

25  000 . 

0.4 

0.  7 

1.4 

2.0 

2.9 

3.3 

50  000 . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

2.0 

2.3 

75  000  . 

0. 15 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.7 

1.9 

inn  nnn  . 

0.11 

0.3 

0.  7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.7 

150  000  . 

0.07 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.3 

900  000  . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

9  S  0  000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

300  000  . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

ZlOO  000  . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

^Standard  errors  are  presented  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percentage  point,  except  when  the  standard  error 
is  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percentage  point.  In  those  cases  the  standard  error  is  shown  to  the  nearest 


one-hundredth  of  1  percent. 

Table  B-6.  Group  D;  Orlando,  Fla.;  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  1977 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Estimated  percentage1 

Base  of  percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

86.1 

75.5 
60.  7 

43.5 

86. 1 

75.5 
60.  7 

43.5 

86. 1 

75.5 
60.7 

43.5 

86. 1 

75.5 
60.7 

43.5 

107.6 

76.1 

60.7 

43.5 

124.2 

87.8 
62.1 

43.9 

23.6 

23.6 

23.6 

23.6 

24.0 

27.8 

18.1 

18. 1 

18. 1 

18. 1 

20.3 

23.5 

1  ooo  . 

13.4 

13.4 

13.4 

13.4 

17.0 

19.6 

2  500 . 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

7.5 

10.8 

12.4 

5  000  . 

3.0 

3.0 

3.8 

5.3 

7.6 

8.8 

1 0  000 1 T . 

1.5 

1.5 

2.7 

3.7 

5.4 

6.2 

25  000  . 

0.6 

0.8 

1.7 

2.4 

3.4 

3.9 

50  000  . 

0.3 

0.6 

1.2 

1.7 

2.4 

2.8 

7s  nnn . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

2.0 

2.3 

100  ooo . 

0. 15 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

1.7 

2.0 

isn  nnn . 

0.10 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

200  000 . 

0.08 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.4 

250  000 . 

0.06 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.1 

1.2 

300  000 . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

400  000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

500  000  . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.9 

600  000 . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

700  000 . 

0.02 

0.15 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

800  000 . 

0.02 

0.14 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

900  000 . 

0.02 

0. 13 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

1  000  000 . 

0.02 

0.12 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

1  500, 000 . 

0.01 

0.  10 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

?  nnn  nno . 

0.01 

0.09 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

°.4 

3] ooo’ ooo . 

0.01 

0.07 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Standard  errors  are  presented  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percentage  point,  except  when  the  standard  error 
is  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percentage  point.  In  those  cases  the  standard  error  is  shown  to  the  nearest 
one-hundredth  of  1  percent. 
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Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers 
rable  B-7.  Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  and  Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark.:  1977 

68  chances  out  of  100) 


ase  of  percentage 


5 . 

i0 . 

.00 . 

:oo . 

■oo . 

'00 . 

„ooo... 

1,500. .  - 
,,000... 
.0,000.  . 

!5, 000.  . 
,0,  000.  . 
'5, 000.  . 
.00,000. 
.50,  000. 
>00,  000. 
150,000. 
too,  000. 
t00,  000. 
too,  000. 

iOO,  000. 

?00,  000. 


Estimated  percentage1 


0  or  100 


89.6 
81.2 
68.3 
51.9 
30. 1 

23.6 
17.  7 

7.9 

4.1 

2.1 

0.9 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 
0. 14 
0. 11 
0.09 
0.07 
0.05 
0.04 
0.04 
0.03 


1  or  99 


89.6 
81.2 
68.3 
51.9 
30.1 

23.6 

17.7 
7.9 

4.1 

2.1 

0.9 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 


5  or  95 


89.6 
81.2 
68.3 
51.9 
30.1 

23.6 

17.7 
7.9 
4.5 

3.2 

2.0 

1.4 

1.2 
1.0 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 


10  or  90 


89.6 
81.2 
68.3 
51.9 
30.1 

23.6 
17.  7 

8.8 

6.2 

4.4 

2.8 

2.0 

1.6 

1.4 
1.1 
1.0 
0.9 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 


25  or  75 


127.2 

89.9 
68.3 

51.9 

30. 1 
24.0 

20.1 

12.7 

9.0 

6.4 

4.0 

2.8 

2.3 
2.0 
1.6 

1.4 
1.3 
1.2 
1.0 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 


50 


146.9 

103.8 

73.4 
51.9 

32.8 

27.8 
23.2 
14.7 

10.4 

7.3 

4.6 

3.3 

2.7 

2.3 
1.9 
1.6 
1.5 

1.3 
1.2 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 


Standard  errors  are  presented  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percentage  point,  except  when  the  standard  error  is  less 
;han  two-tenths  of  1  percentage  point.  In  those  cases  the  standard  error  is  shown  to  the  nearest  one-hundredth  of 
L  percent . 

Table  B-8.  Boston,  Mass.;  Group  C-South  and  West;  and  Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.:  1977 


[68  chances  out  of  100) 


5ase  of  percentage 

Estimated  percentage1 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

101.6 

146.6 

169.3 

85.1 

85.1 

85.1 

85.1 

103. 7 

119. 7 

74.1 

74.1 

74.1 

74.1 

74.1 

84.6 

58.9 

58.9 

58.9 

58.9 

58.9 

59.9 

36.4 

36.4 

36.4 

36.4 

36.4 

37.9 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

32.0 

1,  000 . 

22.3 

22.3 

22.3 

22.3 

23.2 

26.8 

2,  500 . 

10.3 

10.3 

10.3 

10.3 

14.7 

16.9 

5,  000 . 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

7.2 

10.4 

12.0 

10, 000 . 

2.8 

2.8 

3.7 

5.1 

7.3 

8.5 

25, 000 . 

1.1 

1.1 

2.3 

3.2 

4.6 

5.4 

50,  000 . 

0.6 

0.8 

1.7 

2.3 

3.3 

3.8 

75, 000 . 

0.4 

0.6 

1.3 

1.9 

2.7 

3.1 

100  000 . 

0.3 

0.5 

1.2 

1.6 

2.3 

2.  7 

150,  000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.9 

2.2 

200,  000 . 

0. 14 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.6 

1.9 

250,  000 . 

0.11 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.5 

1.7 

300,  000 . 

0.10 

0.3 

0.7 

0.9 

1.3 

1.5 

400,  000 . 

0.07 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.3 

500,  000 . 

0.06 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

600,  000 . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1. 1 

700, 000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

800,  000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

900, 000 . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.9 

1,  000,  000 . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

1,500,  000 . 

0.02 

0.14 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

2,000,  000 . 

0.01 

0.12 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

3,000,  000 . 

0.01 

0. 10 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

^Standard  errors  are  presented  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percentage  point,  except  when  the  standard  error  is  less 
than  two-tenths  of  1  percentage  point.  In  those  cases  the  standard  error  is  shown  to  the  nearest  one-hundredth  of 
1  percent . 
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Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers 
Table  B-9.  Group  A;  Group  C-North;  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.:  1977 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Base  of  percentage 

Estimated  percentage1 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

93.5 

93.5 

93.5 

113.9 

164.3 

189.8 

87.8 

87.8 

87.8 

87.8 

116.2 

134.2 

1  no . 

78.3 

78.3 

78.3 

78.3 

82.2 

94.9 

?on . 

64.3 

64.3 

64.3 

64.3 

64.3 

67.1 

inn . 

41.9 

41.9 

41.9 

41.9 

41.9 

42.4 

700 . . . 

34.0 

34.0 

34.0 

34.0 

34.0 

35.9 

1  000 . . . 

26.5 

26.5 

26.5 

26.5 

26.5 

30.0 

2  100 . 

12.6 

12.6 

12.6 

12.6 

16.4 

19.0 

1  000 . 

6.  7 

6.7 

6.7 

8.1 

11.6 

13.4 

10  000 . 

3.5 

3.5 

4.1 

5.7 

8.2 

9.5 

91  000 . . . 

1.4 

1.4 

2.6 

3.6 

5.2 

6.0 

10  000 . 

0.7 

0.8 

1.8 

2.5 

3.7 

4.2 

71  000 . . . . 

0.5 

0.7 

1.5 

2.1 

3.0 

3.5 

100  000 . 

0.4 

0.6 

1.3 

1.8 

2.6 

3.0 

1  10  000 . . . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

1.5 

2.1 

2.4 

200  000 . 

0.18 

0.4 

0.9 

1.3 

oo 

• 

< — i 

2.1 

210  000 . 

0.14 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.6 

1.9 

200  000 . . . 

0.12 

0.3 

0.8 

1.0 

1.5 

1.7 

ZiOO  000 . 

0.09 

0.3 

0.7 

0.9 

1.3 

1.5 

100  000 . 

0.07 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.3 

600  000 . 

0.06 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.1 

1.2 

700  non . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

800  000 . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

1.1 

qoo  non . . . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

1  000  000 . 

0.04 

0.19 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1  100  000 . 

0.02 

0.15 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

2  000  000 . 

0.02 

0.13 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

2  000  000 . 

0.01 

0.11 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

l  non  ono . 

0.01 

0.09 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

1  Standard  errors  are  presented  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percentage  point,  except  when  the 
standard  error  is  less  than  two— tenths  of  1  percentage  point.  In  those  cases  the  standard  error  is 
shown  to  the  nearest  one-hundredth  of  1  percent. 
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Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers 

[able  B-10.  Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove,  Calif.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  the  Group  Consisting 
of  All  20SMSA’s:  1977 


68  chances  out  of  100) 


Estimated  percentage1 

Jase  of  percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

94.5 

94.5 

94.5 

124.1 

179.1 

206.8 

89.5 

89.5 

89.5 

89.5 

126.6 

146. 2 

81.0 

81.0 

81.0 

81.0 

89.5 

103.4 

68.1 

68.1 

68.1 

68.1 

68.1 

73.1 

46.1 

46.1 

46.1 

46.1 

46.1 

46.2 

37.9 

37.9 

37.9 

37.9 

37.9 

39.1 

. . 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

32.7 

son . . . 

14.6 

14.6 

14.6 

14.6 

17.9 

20.7 

ooo . 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

8.8 

12.7 

14.6 

o  ooo . . 

4.1 

4.1 

4.5 

6.2 

9.0 

10.3 

75  ooo . . 

1.7 

1.7 

2.9 

3.9 

5.7 

6.5 

;0  000 . . . . 

0.8 

0.9 

2.0 

2.8 

4.0 

4.6 

it.  non . . 

0.6 

0.8 

1.6 

2.3 

3.3 

3.8 

100  000 . 

0.4 

0.7 

1.4 

2.0 

2.8 

3.3 

ISO  ooo . 

0.3 

0.5 

1.2 

1.6 

2.3 

2.7 

?oo  ooo . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

2.0 

2.3 

9sn  OOO . . 

0.17 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

1.8 

2.1 

sno  ooo . . . 

0.14 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.6 

1.9 

iOO  ooo . 

0.11 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

soo  ooo . 

0.09 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1.3 

1.5 

600  ooo . 

0.07 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.3 

700  000 . 

0.06 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.1 

1.2 

R00  ooo . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

900  000 . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1  ooo  ooo . 

0.04 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

1  soo  ooo . 

0.03 

0.17 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

7  000  000 . 

0.02 

0.15 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

s  ooo  ooo . 

0.01 

0.12 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

u  ooo  ooo . . 

0.01 

0.10 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

s  ooo  ooo . 

0.01 

0.09 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

8.000.000 . 

0.01 

0.07 

0.16 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

n  000.000 . . 

0.01 

0.06 

0.14 

0.19 

0.3 

0.3 

1 4. 000. 000 . 

0.01 

0.05 

0.12 

0.17 

0.2 

0.3 

17.000.000 . 

0.01 

0.05 

0.11 

0.15 

0.2 

0.3 

70.000.000 . 

0.01 

0.05 

0.10 

0.14 

0.2 

0.2 

24,000,000 . 

0.01 

0.04 

0.09 

0.13 

0.18 

0.2 

1 Standard  errors  are  presented  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percentage  point,  except  when  the 
standard  error  is  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percentage  point.  In  those  cases  the  standard  error  is 
shown  to  the  nearest  one-hundredth  of  1  percent. 
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Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers 
Table  B-ll.  Dallas,  Tex.;  Group  B;  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.;  and  Newark,  N.J.:  1977 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Base  of  percentage 

Estimated  percentage1 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

95.2 

95.2 

97.5 

134.2 

193.7 

223.o 

90.9 

90.9 

90.9 

94.9 

136.9 

158.1 

100 . . . 

83.3 

83.3 

83.3 

83.3 

96.8 

111.8 

200 . 

71.4 

71.4 

71.4 

71.4 

71.4 

79.1 

500 . 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

700 . 

41.7 

41.7 

41.7 

41.7 

41.7 

42.3 

1,000 . 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 

35.4 

2^500 . 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

19.4 

22.4 

5,000 . 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.5 

13.7 

15.8 

10,000 . 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

6.7 

9.7 

11.2 

25,000 . 

2.0 

2.0 

3.1 

4.2 

6.1 

7.1 

50,000 . 

1.0 

1.0 

2.2 

3.0 

4.3 

5.0 

75,000 . 

0.7 

0.8 

1.8 

2.4 

3.5 

4.1 

100,000 . 

0.5 

0.7 

1.5 

2.1 

3.1 

3.5 

150,000 . 

0.3 

0.6 

1.3 

1.7 

2.5 

2.9 

200,000 . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

1.5 

2.2 

2.5 

250,000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.9 

2.2 

300,000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

1.8 

2.0 

400,000 . 

0.1 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.5 

1.8 

500,000 . 

0.10 

0.3 

0.7 

0.9 

1.4 

1.6 

600,000 . 

0.08 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1.3 

1.4 

700,000 . 

0.07 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.3 

800,000 . 

0.06 

0.2 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

900,000 . 

0.06 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

1,000,000 . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

1,500,000 . 

0.03 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.9 

2,000,000 . 

0.02 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

3,000,000 . 

0.02 

0.13 

0.3 

0.4 

0 . 6 

0.6 

4,000,000 . 

0.01 

0.11 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

5,000,000 . 

0.01 

0.10 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

8,000,000 . 

0.01 

0.08 

0.17 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

11,000,000 . 

0.01 

0.07 

0.15 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

14,000,000 . 

0.01 

0.06 

0.13 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Standard  errors  are  presented  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percentage  point,  except  when  the 
standard  error  is  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percentage  point.  In  those  cases  the  standard  error  is 
shown  to  the  nearest  one-hundredth  of  1  percent. 
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Standard  Errors  for  Estimated  Percentage  of  Workers 
ible  B-12.  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.;  and  Pittsburgh,  Penn.:  1977 


8  chances  out  of  100) 


Estimated  percentage1 

se  of  percentage 

0  or  100 

1  or  99 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

96.6 

96.6 

116.1 

159.9 

230.8 

266.5 

93.4 

93.4 

93.4 

113.1 

163.2 

188.4 

87.7 

87.7 

87.7 

87.7 

115.4 

133.2 

78.0 

78.0 

78.0 

78.0 

81.6 

94.2 

58.7 

58.7 

58.7 

58.7 

58.7 

59.6 

50.4 

50.4 

50.4 

50.4 

50.4 

50.4 

000 . 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

42.1 

. . 

22.1 

22.1 

22.1 

22.1 

23.1 

26.6 

000 . 

12.4 

12.4 

12.4 

12.4 

16.3 

18.8 

,000 . 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

8.0 

11.5 

13.3 

,000 . 

2.8 

2.8 

3.7 

5.1 

7.3 

8.4 

,000 . 

1.4 

1.4 

2.6 

3.6 

5.2 

6.0 

'ooo . 

0.9 

1.0 

2.1 

2.9 

4.2 

4.9 

)0,000 . 

0.7 

0.8 

1.8 

2.5 

3.6 

4.2 

0,000 . 

0.5 

0.7 

1.5 

2.1 

3.0 

3.4 

)0,000 . 

0.4 

0.6 

1.3 

1.8 

2.6 

3.0 

0,000 . 

0.3 

0.5 

1.2 

1.6 

2.3 

2.7 

)0,000 . 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

1.5 

2.1 

2.4 

)0,000 . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.9 

1.3 

1.8 

2.1 

)0,000 . 

0.14 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.6 

1.9 

)0,000 . 

0.12 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.5 

1.7 

)0,000 . 

0.10 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

)0,000 . 

0.09 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1.3 

1.5 

)0,000 . 

0.08 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.4 

,000,000 . 

0.07 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.3 

,500,000 . 

0.05 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 
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1 Standard  errors  are  presented  to  the  nearest  one— tenth  of  1  percentage  point,  except  when  the 
tandard  error  is  less  than  two- tenths  of  1  percentage  point.  In  those  cases  the  standard  error 


s  shown  to  the  nearest  one-hundredth  of  1  percent. 


Appendix  C.  Facsimile  of  the  Travel-to-Work  Supplement 


|  ~  PGM  S 


Line  number 
of  worker 


1® 


Line  number  , 
of  respondent  | 


II  laat  workar  In  Ihlt  household,  mark  thla  bon  ■ 


3a.  What  is  . .  .’s  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work? 

390) 


J 


1  0  Truck  . 

2  □  Cat  or  carpool 

1  □  Drives  alone  -  Skip  to  4a 

2  □  Shares  driving 

3  0  Drives  others 
«□  Rides  with  someone  else 

s  0  Walks  only  -  Skip  to  4a 

6  0  Works  at  home  -  Skip  to  8a 

7  □  Railroad 
e  Q  Subway  or  elevated 
9  O  Bus  or  streetcar 

10  Q  Taxicab 

11  □  Motorcycle 
13  □  Bicycle 

1 2  0  Other  means  -  Specify 


4d.  Is  . .  place  of  work  inside  the  incorporated  (legal)  limits  of 

(name  of  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  listed  in  4c(3)? 

(396)  iQYes  2  □No  3'Q  Don't  know 


5.  What  time  does  . . .  usually  leave  for  work? 


a 


Skio  to  3c 


®  — 

(398)  i  □  a.m. 
2  □  P-m. 


Time 


6.  How  many  minutes  does  it  usually  take. .  .to  get  from  home  to  work? 


.Minutes 


7.  How  many  miles  does  . .  .usually  travel  from  home  to  work? 


.Miles 


OR 


o  □  Less  than  1  mile 


8a.  In  the  last  year,  has  . . .  changed  his  principal  means  of 
transportation  to  work? 

(40t)  i  □  Yes  20  No  -  Skip  to  9 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  ALSO  use  a  car  for  part  of  the  trip 
to  work? 


@  i  □  Yes 


b.  What  was  . . . 's  principal  means  of  transportation  to  work 
(prior  to  the  change)? 


2  □  No  -  Skip  to  4a 


c.  How  many  people,  including  . . . ,  usually  ride  in  the 
car  to  work? 


.Number 


4a.  Does  . . .  usually  WORK  at  the  same  location  each  day? 
(394)  1  |~]  Yes  -  Skip  to  4c  2  0  No 


b.  Does  . . .  usually  REPORT  to  the  same  location  to 
begin  work  each  day? 


®  s0Yes 


4  □  No  -  Skip  to  8a 


c.(l)  What  is  the  street  address  at  that  location? 

Note  -  If  address  (number  and  street  name)  are  not 
known,  enter  building  name,  shopping  center  name, 
or  other  physical  location  description. 

I  l  1  1  I  1  1  1  1  I  l  1  I  l  1  1  1  1 


L  1  l  l  I  I  I  1  I  l  1  1  1  1  1  1  l 


□  Truck . "Y 

□  Car  or  carpool  j  7 

1  □  Drove  alone 

2  0  Shared  driving 
3Q  Drove  others 

4  □  Rode  with  someone  else 
0  Walked  only 
0  Worked  at  home 
0  Railroad 
0  Subway  or  elevated 
0  Bus  or  streetcar 
0  Taxicab 
0  Motorcycle 
0  Bicycle 

0  Other  means  -  specify - 


(2)  What  are  the  nearest  intersecting  streets? 

I  1  1_ L-J...  l-i  1  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  L 


1  I  l  I  I  I 


(3)  In  what  city,  town,  village,  borough,  is  this  located? 

1  1  1 _ 1  .1  I _ 1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 _ 1  1.1 


t  I  I  I  I  I 


J  l  1  1  1  1 


(4)  What  is  the  county,  State,  and  ZIP  code? 
County 

t  I  I  I  l  I  I  . . . 

State  ,  ZIP  code 


1  L 


1  1  l  1 


(5)  For  whom  does  . . .  work? 

Company  or  business  establishment  name 


9.  If  “Yes"  marked  in  8a  -  ask 

Compared  to  ... ’s  previous 
means  of  transportation  to  work 
(Given  in  8b),  how  satisfied  is 
. . .  with  his  present  means  of 
transportation  to  work  -  much 
more,  more,  about  the  same,  less 
or  much  less  satisfied? 

1  0  Much  more  satisfied 

2  0  More  satisfied 

3  0  About  the  same  satisfaction 

4  0  Less  satisfied 

5  0  Much  less  satisfied 

6  0  Don't  know 

7  0  Did  not  work  last  year 


If  “No”  marked  in  8a  -  ask 

Compared  to  a  year  ago,  how 
satisfied  is  . . .  now  with  his 
principal  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  work  -  much  more, 
more,  about  the  same,  less  or 
much  less  satisfied? 


(404) 


-J 


L-t  J  I  I  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


■1-1  1.1  I  I, 


,1.  1  ,1  I  I  I  I  t  1  t 


Go  to  Check  Item  A,  page  40  for  the  HEAD. 

OR 

If  last  worker,  go  to  item  I,  Section  IV. 
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Child  Support  and  Alimony:  1978 
(Advance  Report) 


HIGHLIGHTS 

•  Only  about  three-fifths  of  the  7.1  million  women  with 
children  present  from  an  absent  father  were  awarded  orhad 
an  agreement  to  receive  child  support  payments  in  1978. 

•  The  proportion  of  women  who  were  awarded  child  support 

payments  was  higher  for  White  women  (71  percent)  than 
for  Black  (29  percent)  or  Spanish  women  (44  percent). 

•  Women  with  4  or  more  years  of  college  were  more  likely 
to  receive  child  support  payments  (86  percent)  than  women 
with  4  years  of  high  school  (73  percent). 

•  Of  the  women  who  were  supposed  to  receive  child  sup¬ 
port  in  1978,  49  percent  received  the  full  amount  that 
they  were  due. 

•  Only  about  14  percent  of  the  14.3  million  ever-divorced 
or  separated  women  were  awarded  or  had  an  agreement 
to  receive  alimony  or  maintenance  payments. 

•  ^5  of  spring  1979,  less  than  one-half  of  the  12  million 
women  who  had  been  divorced  received  some  form  of 
property  settlement. 

INTRODUCTION 

Interest  in  and  concern  about  the  adequacy  of  child  sup¬ 
port  and  alimony  payments  have  increased  in  recent  years. 
These  two  sources  of  income  take  on  added  importance  with 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  divorce  rate  and  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  households  maintained  by  women  with  no 
husband  present.  In  the  past,  there  were  no  survey  data 
available  which  directly  addressed  the  issue  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  divorce  and  separation.  The  need  for  this 
type  of  survey  data  was  emphasized  at  the  conference  on 
Issues  in  Federal  Statistical  Needs  Relating  to  Women,  held 
in  the  spring  of  1978.  As  a  result  of  the  growing  demand  for 
these  types  of  data,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (formerly  HEW)  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
jointly  funded  a  special  supplement  to  the  April  1979 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  to  collect  detailed  data  on 
the  receipt  of  child  support  and  alimony  payments  and  on 
the  economic  conditions  surrounding  divorce.  For  further 
discussion  of  the  survey  design  and  processing,  see  "Brief 
Description  of  the  Survey."  A  more  detailed  report  containing 
results  from  the  April  1979  CPS,  including  a  facsimile  of  the 
questionnaire  used,  is  scheduled  to  be  published  in  late  1980 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


RECIPIENCY  OF  CHILD  SUPPORT,  ALIMONY, 
AND  PROPERTY  SETTLEMENTS 

This  report  presents  information  on  the  7.1  million  women 
at  the  survey  date  who  had  one  or  more  children  under  21 
years  of  age  who  were  members  of  the  household  but  whose 
father  was  not.  Only  about  3.4  million  of  these  women 
(about  one-half)  were  awarded  and  were  supposed  to  receive 
child  support  payments  in  1978.  About  10  percent  had  been 
awarded  but  were  not  supposed  to  receive  payments  in  1978 
because  of  a  variety  of  reasons,  such  as  death  of  a  former 
spouse  or  children  past  the  age  of  eligibility  for  payments. 
The  remaining  41  percent  were  never  awarded  payments. 

In  1978,  almost  three-quarters  of  the  women  due  child 
support  payments  actually  received  them;  49  percent  received 
the  full  amount  and  23  percent  received  less  than  they  were 
due.  For  women  who  actually  received  child  support,  the 
mean  amount  received  was  $1,800,  about  20  percent  of  their 
mean  total  money  income  ($8,940).  On  average,  the  total 
money  income  of  women  who  were  due  payments  but  did  not 
receive  them  was  below  the  mean  income  of  women  who 
received  payments,  and  by  an  amount  greater  than  the  mean 
child  support  payment  (see  the  figure).  The  mean  income  for 
women  not  awarded  payments  was  lower  than  the  average 
income  of  those  who  were  due  payments,  whether  or  not 
they  were  actually  received. 

Of  the  14.3  million  ever-divorced  or  separated  women  in 
1979,  only  about  2  million  (14  percent)  were  awarded  or 
had  an  agreement  to  receive  alimony  or  maintenance  pay¬ 
ments  (table  A).  Of  these  women,  about  760,000  (a  little 
over  one-third)  were  supposed  to  receive  payments  in  1978. 
Approximately  two-thirds  (69  percent)  of  the  women  due 
payments  actually  received  them,  with  an  average  payment 
of  $2,850.  The  mean  total  money  income  for  women 
receiving  payments  ($11,060)  was  higher  than  that  for 
women  due  payments  but  not  receiving  them  ($7,270). 

Information  on  the  type  and  value  of  property  settlements 
received  following  divorce  was  obtained  from  ever-divorced 
women  (table  4).  Property  settlements  are  defined  as  a  house 
or  other  real  estate,  a  one-time  cash  settlement,  or  other 
property  (for  example,  cars  or  furniture).  As  of  spring  1979, 
less  than  one-half  of  the  12  million  women  who  had  ever 
been  divorced  received  some  form  of  property  settlement. 
Table  4  contains  distributions  of  the  reported  value  of  the 
settlement  for  women  divorced  during  the  1975-79  period. 
The  median  settlement  value  for  all  women  receiving  a 
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Mean  Income  of  Women  With  Children  Under 
21  Years  of  Age  Present  From  an  Absent 
Father:  1978 


Mean 

total 

money 

income 

$10,000 


$8,000 

$6,000 

$4,000 

$2,000 

0 


Awarded  child  support  payments1 

Received  payments 

Did  not  receive 
payments 

— 

$8,940 

— 

Child  support 
payments 
$1,800 

$6,220 

— 

$7,140 

Not  awarded  child 
support  payments 


$4,860 


i 

_ 


2,455  969  2,898 

Number  of  women  (thousands) 

'  Excludes  a  small  number  of  women  who  were  awarded  payments  but  were  hot  supposed  to  receive  them  in  1978. 


property  settlement  was  $4,650.  The  amounts  reported  in 
the  survey  represent  the  share  of  the  house  or  other  property 
received  by  women. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMEN  RECEIVING 
CHILD  SUPPORT 

Of  the  3.4  million  women  due  payments  in  1978,  the 
proportion  actually  receiving  payments  and  the  mean 
amounts  received  showed  some  variation  by  marital  status 
and  race  (table  B).  Only  11  percent  of  never-married  women 
were  awarded  payments,  compared  with  71  percent  for  all 
other  women.  However,  once  payments  were  awarded, 
never-married  women  were  just  as  likely  to  receive  them  as 
other  women.  The  low  percentage  of  never-married  women 
awarded  payments  may  be  due  to  the  difficulty  in  establish¬ 
ing  paternity.  However,  once  paternity  is  established,  it  may 
be  likely  that  child  support  payments  are  ordered  by  the 
court;  such  an  order  might  explain  the  high  rate  of  receipt. 
Never-married  women  received,  on  average,  the  lowest 
amount  of  child  support  payments  ($980).  White  women 
with  children  from  an  absent  father  were  much  more  likely 
to  be  awarded  child  support  payments  (71  percent)  than 
Black  women  (29  percent)  or  women  of  Bpanish  origin  (44 
percent).  Of  those  who  were  supposed  to  receive  payments 
in  1978,  race  and  Spanish  origin  did  not  seem  to  be  factors 
in  the  receipt  of  payment.  However,  the  mean  payment 
received  by  White  women  ($1,860)  was  higher  than  the  aver¬ 
age  payment  received  by  Black  women  ($1,290)  and  those  of 


Spanish  origin  ($1,320),  which  were  not  significantly 
different  from  each  other. 

Women  who  were  not  high  school  graduates  were  much 
less  likely  to  be  awarded  child  support  payments  than  were 
women  with  higher  educational  attainment.  Of  those  who 
were  supposed  to  receive  payments  in  1978,  both  recipiency 
rates  and  the  mean  amount  of  child  support  received  varied 
positively  with  years  of  school  completed.  Those  with  4 
or  more  years  of  college  were  more  likely  to  receive  payments 
(86  percent)  than  were  those  who  had  completed  only  4 
years  of  high  school  (73  percent).  Of  the  women  actually 
receiving  child  support  payments,  those  who  had  attended 
4  or  more  years  of  college  received  higher  payments,  on  the 
average  ($2,570),  than  those  who  had  completed  only  4 
years  of  high  school  ($1,660);  they  also  had  higher  mean 
total  money  incomes  ($16,440)  than  those  with  the  lower 
educational  attainment  ($7,940).  There  are  several  potential 
explanations  for  the  relationship  between  educational  attain¬ 
ment  and  both  recipiency  rates  and  average  child  support 
payments.  In  general,  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between 
the  educational  attainment  of  husbands  and  wives.  3ince 
more  highly  educated  husbands  are  more  likely  to  have  higher 
incomes,  they  are  also  more  likely  to  be  in  a  better  economic 
position  to  provide  child  support  payments.  Also,  it  is 
possible  that  more  highly  educated  women  are  more  effective 
in  using  the  legal  system  to  obtain  and  assure  receipt  of  sup¬ 
port  payments.  However,  the  survey  design  did  not  allow 
these  hypotheses  to  be  directly  tested. 
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Table  A.  Recipiency  Status  of  Women-Child  Support  and  Alimony  Payments 

(Women  as  of  March  1979.  Child  support  payments  for  women  with  own  children  under  21  years  of  age  present 
from  an  absent  father;  alimony  payments  for  ever-divorced  women) 


Recipiency  status  of  women 


Child  support  payments 


Number 

(thousands) 


Percent 

distribution 


Alimony  payments 


Number 

(thousands) 


Percent 

distribution 


Total . . . 

Awarded . 

Supposed  to  receive  payments  in  1978.... 
Not  supposed  to  receive  payments  in  1978 
Not  awarded . 

Supposed  to  receive  payments  in  1978.. 

Actually  received  payments . 

Received  full  amount . . 

Received  partial  amount . 

Did  not  receive  payments . 


7,094 

4,196 

3,424 

772 

2,898 

3,424 

2,452 

1,675 

777 

971 


100.0 

59.1 

48.3 

10.9 

40.9 

100.0 

71.6 

48.9 

22.7 

28.4 


14,334 

2,052 

760 

1,292 

12,282 

760 

528 

312 

216 

232 


100.0 

14.3 
5.3 
9.0 

85.7 

100.0 

69.5 

41.1 

28.4 

30.5 


Table  B.  Child  Support  Payments  Awarded  and  Received-Women  With  Children  Present,  by  Selected 
Characteristics 


(Women  with  children  under  21  years  of  age  from  an  absent  father  as  of  March  1979) 


Characteristics  of  women 


Total . 

CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS 

Married1 . 

Divorced . 

Separated . 

Widowed2 . 

Never  married . 

RACE  AND  SPANISH  ORIGIN 

White . 

Black . 

Spanish  origin3 . 

YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 

Less  than  12  years . 

High  school :  4  years . 

College:  1  to  3  years 

4  years  or 
more . 


Total 

(thousands) 

Supposed  to  receive 

child  support 

in  1978 

Percent 

awarded 

child 

support 

payments 

Actually  received  child  support  in  1978 

Total 

(thousands) 

Percent 

Mean  child 
support 

Mean  total 
money  income 

7,094 

59.1 

3,424 

71.7 

$1,799 

$  8,944 

2,006 

77.1 

1,145 

68.3 

1,602 

7,187 

2,390 

79.8 

1,693 

73.3 

1,951 

10,582 

1,257 

45.1 

463 

72.6 

1,906 

8 , 177 

67 

(B) 

16 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

1,374 

10.6 

107 

81.3 

976 

4,522 

5,085 

70.7 

2,973 

72.9 

1,861 

9,183 

1*  895 

28.8 

413 

63.0 

1,294 

7,271 

*521 

43.8 

191 

65.4 

1,318 

6,922 

2,365 

46.3 

870 

61.4 

1,503 

6,611 

3*  157 

63.7 

1,650 

72.9 

1,664 

7,937 

1*117 

68.6 

629 

76.6 

2,089 

10,395 

455 

71.0 

274 

85.8 

2,574 

16,439 

B  Base  less  than  75,000. 

Remarried  women  whose  previous  marriage  ended  in  divorce. 

2Widowed  women  whose  previous  marriage  ended  in  divorce. 

3Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 
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The  age  of  the  woman  seemed  to  be  a  factor  in  the  award¬ 
ing  of  child  support  payments.  About  46  percent  of  the 
women  under  30  years  old  were  awarded  payments,  while 
about  67  percent  of  older  women  had  payments  awarded  to 
them.  For  those  women  who  were  awarded  payments,  age 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  factor  in  the  receipt  of  payment,  but  it 
was  positively  associated  with  the  amount  received.  Women 
under  30  years  of  age  received  an  average  of  $1,290,  while 
those  between  30  and  39  years  and  those  40  years  of  age  and 
over  received  $1,880  and  $2,240,  respectively. 

Although  the  number  of  children  from  an  absent  father 
did  not  affect  recipiency,  the  mean  child  support  payment 
increased  with  the  number  of  children.  For  women  with  only 
one  child  present,  the  average  payment  was  $1,290, compared 
with  $2,000  for  women  with  two  children  present.  Thus,  the 
average  payment  for  women  with  two  children  was  less  than 
twice  that  for  women  with  one  child.  The  mean  amount  rose 
further  ($2,530)  with  the  presence  of  three  children,  but  did 
not  show  any  significant  change  when  four  or  more  children 
were  present. 

In  1979,  there  were  2  million  women  below  the  poverty 
level  who  were  caring  for  children  from  an  absent  father. 
For  these  women,  the  recipiency  rate  for  those  who  were 
supposed  to  receive  child  support  payments  in  1978  was  only 
three-fifths,  compared  with  about  three-fourths  for  the  total 
population.  The  mean  child  support  for  those  below  the 
poverty  level  was  $1,220,  which  represented  about  one-third 
of  the  average  total  income  of  those  receiving  payments 
($3,540)  as  compared  with  one-fifth  for  all  women. 

Never-married  women  below  the  poverty  level  were  less 
likely  than  others  to  be  awarded  child  support  payments.  For 
women  in  poverty,  neither  recipiency  nor  amount  of  child 
support  payments  differed  significantly  by  race  or  Spanish 
origin.  Although  payment  amount  appeared  to  differ  with 
the  years  of  school  completed  (table  1),  the  apparent  dif¬ 
ferences  were  not  statistically  significant  due  to  the  large 
sampling  variability. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  average  child  support  payment 
for  women  actually  receiving  payments  was  $1,800  in  1978. 
For  women  who  were  supposed  to  receive  payments  in  1978, 
whether  they  actually  received  them  or  not,  the  mean 
amount  of  child  support  was  $1,290.  Table  2  shows  the 
mean  amounts  that  would  have  been  received  if  the  full 
amount  of  payments  due  had  been  made.  For  example,  the 
mean  child  support  income  for  all  women  who  were  supposed 
to  receive  payments  would  have  been  $2,000,  and  they  would 
have  had  a  total  money  income  of  $8,900.  The  poverty  rate 
for  women  who  were  supposed  to  receive  child  support  pay¬ 
ments  was  17  percent.  If  they  had  received  full  payment, 
the  rate  would  not  have  decreased  significantly. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  women  who  were  supposed  to 
receive  child  support  payments  in  1978  had  a  court-ordered 
agreement.  However,  a  court  order  did  not  seem  to  be  an 
effective  method  of  ensuring  full  payment,  since  only 
approximately  three-eighths  of  the  women  with  court- 
ordered  payments  received  the  full  amount  of  payment  due; 
about  the  same  proportion  received  no  payment  at  all.  The 
mean  amount  received  under  court-ordered  agreement  was 
$1,090. 


Women  who  were  supposed  to  receive  child  support 
payments  under  a  voluntary  written  agreement  fared  better 
than  women  who  were  awarded  payments  by  the  courts. 
About  68  percent  of  the  women  with  voluntary  agreements 
actually  received  the  full  amount  of  payment  due  and  only 
12  percent  received  no  payment  at  all;  their  mean  child  sup¬ 
port  payment  was  $1,690,  50  percent  higher  than  for  women 
with  a  court-ordered  agreement.  However,  the  women  who 
received  payments  under  voluntary  agreements  were  in 
a  higher  income  group,  with  total  incomes  averaging  $2,000 
more  than  that  for  women  with  court-ordered  agreements. 
There  was  a  small  number  of  women  who  had  neither  a 
court -ordered  agreement  nor  a  voluntary  written  agreement 
(table  2). 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMEN  RECEIVING 
ALIMONY 

The  percentage  of  women  who  were  awarded  or  had  an 
agreement  to  receive  alimony  or  maintenance  payments 
showed  little  variation  by  selected  characteristics.  The  most 
pronounced  difference  in  the  likelihood  of  alimony  payments 
being  awarded  was  between  White  women  (16  percent)  and 
Black  women  (7  percent).  Approximately  13  percent  of 
Spanish  women  were  awarded  payments,  not  significantly 
different  from  the  percentage  for  all  women. 

Recipiency  for  women  due  alimony  or  maintenance  pay¬ 
ments  in  1978  also  varied  little  according  to  selected  demo¬ 
graphic  and  economic  characteristics.  The  likelihood  of  White 
women  receiving  payments  was  not  significantly  different 
from  that  of  Black  women  or  women  of  Spanish  origin.  Age, 
years  of  schooling,  and  presence  of  own  children  had  little 
apparent  effect  on  recipiency  (table  3).  However,  women 
who  were  divorced  or  separated  during  the  1975-79  period 
were  more  likely  to  receive  payments  (84  percent)  than 
those  whose  divorce  or  separation  took  place  prior  to  1975 
(54  percent).  Surprisingly,  the  recipiency  rate  did  not  vary 
significantly  for  those  who  worked  full  time  (72  percent), 
compared  with  those  who  did  not  work  at  all  (65  percent). 

About  12  percent  of  the  2.7  million  ever-divorced  women 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  were  awarded  (or  had 
an  agreement  to  receive)  alimony  or  maintenance  payments, 
about  the  same  as  for  all  women. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMEN  RECEIVING 
PROPERTY  SETTLEMENTS 

The  receipt  of  property  settlements  also  varied  for  women 
by  selected  demographic  and  socioeconomic  characteristics. 
A  higher  percentage  of  currently  divorced  women  (50 
percent)  reported  that  they  received  a  property  settlement 
than  did  remarried  women  (42  percent)  or  widows  (24 
percent)  (table  4).  White  women  were  more  likely  to  have 
received  a  settlement  than  Black  women  or  women  of 
Spanish  origin  (47  percent  compared  with  27  and  29  percent, 
respectively1).  Receipt  of  a  settlement  did  not  vary  greatly 
by  age.  Women  who  had  not  completed  high  school  were 
much  less  likely  to  receive  a  property  settlement  than  those 

'The  percentages  for  Black  and  Spanish-origin  women  were  not 
significantly  different  from  one  another. 
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who  were  high  school  graduates.  The  proportion  receiving 
settlements  appeared  to  be  associated  with  the  year  of 
divorce;  the  more  recent  the  year,  the  more  likely  that  the 
women  reported  having  received  a  property  settlement. 

OTHER  DATA  ON  CHILD  SUPPORT  AND 
ALIMONY 

Survey  data  previously  available  on  the  receipt  of  child 
support  and  alimony  payments  were  obtained  as  a  byproduct 
from  the  Survey  of  Income  and  Education  (SIE)  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  spring  of  1976.  Because 
of  the  design  of  the  SIE,  neither  the  number  of  women 
who  were  actually  supposed  to  receive  payments  nor  the 
amount  of  the  payment  due  could  be  determined.  Because 
of  the  questionnaire  design,  the  mean  amounts  of  child 
support  payments  actually  received  could  be  tabulated  only 
for  those  women  who  received  no  other  outside  support 
payments. 

In  contrast,  information  was  obtained  from  the  April 
1979  CPS  supplement  on  both  the  amounts  actually  received 
as  well  as  the  amounts  due  for  child  support  and  alimony. 
Questions  concerning  the  method  of  payment  and  the 
frequency  of  payments  received  were  asked.  Reasons  for 
the  irregularity  of  payments  were  sought  for  cases  in  which 
full  payments  were  not  received.  Information  on  type  and 
value  of  property  settlements  of  ever-divorced  women  was 
also  collected. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  SIE,  all  child  support  pay¬ 
ments  were  included  in  the  tabulation.  In  the  CPS,  only 
those  payments  from  the  most  recent  divorce  or  separation 
were  included.  This  enabled  the  collection  of  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  most  recent  divorce  or  separation,  although 
it  undoubtedly  missed  some  payments  for  the  small  number 
of  women  who  received  support  from  multiple  sources. 
Because  of  the  differences  in  survey  design  and  scope,  the 
data  from  the  SIE  and  CPS  are  not  strictly  comparable.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  the  average  amount  of  money 
received  for  child  support  was  somewhat  lower  in  the  1979 
study  than  in  the  1976  study  ($1,800  versus  $2,430).  Like¬ 
wise,  the  average  amount  of  alimony  payment  was  lower  in 
the  1979  study  than  in  the  1976  study  ($2,850  versus 
$4,120).  (The  information  on  child  support  and  alimony 
collected  from  the  SIE  may  be  found  in  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  84,  Divorce,  Child  Custody,  and 
Child  Support.) 

The  reader  should  also  be  aware  of  the  existence  of 
administrative  and  survey  data  available  from  the  Social 


Security  Administration  (SSA)  concerning  women  who  may 
have  received  child  support  payments  as  part  of  their  income 
from  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC). 
With  the  enactment  of  the  Child  Support  Enforcement 
amendments  of  1973  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  provision 
was  made  for  AFDC  child  support  payments  contributed 
by  the  father  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  welfare  agency  and 
not  to  the  parent  with  whom  the  child  lives.  Thus,  it  is 
theoretically  possible  that  if  a  woman  received  AFDC  income 
in  which  the  child  support  payment  were  included,  and  if 
she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  inclusion,  the  CPS  data  may 
show  her  as  receiving  no  child  support  payment.  For  further 
discussion  of  Child  Support  Enforcement  with  relation  to 
AFDC  families,  see  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  -1975  Recipients  Characteristics  Study  published 
by  the  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security 
Administration. 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SURVEY 

The  data  on  child  support  and  alimony  were  collected  in 
a  special  supplement  to  the  April  1979  Current  Population 
Survey  (CPS).  All  women  18  years  of  age  and  older  were 
within  the  universe  for  the  supplemental  questions.  Marital 
status,  divorce  history,  and  the  presence  of  own  children 
under  21  years  old  determined  whether  or  not  a  woman  was 
eligible  to  be  asked  certain  series  of  questions  on  child 
support,  alimony,  and  property  settlements. 

A  data  file  was  created  containing  all  of  the  supplemental 
data  from  the  April  1979  CPS  as  well  as  the  income  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  supplement  to  the  March  1979  CPS.  This 
enabled  the  data  gathered  in  each  survey  to  be  jointly  tabu¬ 
lated.  The  file  was  created  by  matching  the  persons  on  the 
March  1979  CPS  Supplement  file  with  the  persons  on  the 
April  1979  CPS  Basic  file,  using  only  those  segments  from 
each  (approximately  three-fourths  of  the  sample)  that  were 
interviewed  in  both  months.  The  match  rate  for  the  relevant 
unweighted  universe  for  April  supplement  data  was  approxi¬ 
mately  95  percent.  March  was  chosen  as  the  base  month 
from  which  demographic  characteristics  were  taken.  Each 
time  that  a  match  occurred  for  which  there  were  April 
supplement  data,  this  information  was  added  to  each  person's 
record.  The  unmatched  April  records  were  discarded.  If  a 
supplement  had  unfilled  items,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
produce  a  response  using  a  consistency  edit  of  reported  infor¬ 
mation;  if  this  was  not  possible,  the  items  were  imputed 
from  fully  reported  cases. 


NOTE 

In  the  past  the  Census  Bureau  has  designated  a  head  of  household  to  serve  as  the  central  reference  person 
for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  data  for  each  member  of  the  household  (or  family).  However,  the  trend 
toward  recognition  of  equal  status  and  roles  for  adult  family  members  makes  the  term  "head”  less  relevant 
in  the  analysis  of  household  and  family  data.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  is  currently  developing  new  techniques 
for  the  enumeration  and  presentation  of  data  which  will  eliminate  the  concept  "head.  Although  the  data 
in  this  report  are  based  on  this  concept,  methodology  for  future  Census  Bureau  reports  will  reflect  a  gradual 
movement  away  from  this  traditional  practice.  


Table  1.  Child  Support  Payments  Agreed  to  or  Awarded— Women  With  Children  Present,  by  Selected  Characteristics,  for 
All  Women  and  Women  Below  the  Poverty  Level  in  1978 

(WOMEN  WITH  OWN  CHILDREN  PRESENT  UNDER  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  FROM  AN  ABSENT  FATHER  AS  OF  MARCH  1979.  FOR  MEANING  OF  SYMBOLS.  SEE  TEXT)  


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 


TOTAL 
(THOUS.  ) 


CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS— 


AGREED  TO  OR  AWARDED 


TOTAL' 
THOUS. ) 


ALL  WOMEN 

TOTAL . 

STANDARD  ERROR  . 

CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS 
OP  WOMAN 

MARRIED' . 

DIVORCED . 

SEPARATED  . 

WIDOWED3 . 

NEVER-MARRIED  . 


RACE  AND  SPANISH  ORIGIN 
OF  WOMAN 

WHITE  . 

BLACK  . 

SPANISH  ORIGIN4  .... 


AGE  OF  WOMAN 

18  TO  29  YEARS.  . 
30  TO  39  YEARS.  . 
40  YEARS  AND  OVER 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 
OF  WOMAN 

LESS  THAN  12  YEARS . 

HIGH  SCHOOL!  4  YEARS.  .  .  . 
COLLEGE!  1  TO  3  YEARS  . 

4  YEARS  OR  MORE 

NUMBER  OF  OWN  CHILDREN 

1  CHILD  . 

2  CHILDREN . 

3  CHILDREN . 

4  CHILDREN  OR  MORE . 


WOMEN  WITH  INCOMES  BELOW 

THE  POVERTY  LEVEL  IN  1978 

TOTAL . 

STANDARD  ERROR  .  .  . 

CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS 
OF  WOMAN 

MARRIED' . 

DIVORCED . 

SEPARATED  . 

WIDOWED3 . 

NEVER-MARRIED  . 


RACE  AND  SPANISH  ORIGIN 
OF  WOMAN 

WHITE  . 

BLACK  . 

SPANISH  ORIGIN4  .... 


AGE  OF  WOMAN 

18  TO  29  YEARS.  . 
30  TO  39  YEARS.  . 
40  YEARS  AND  OVER 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 
OF  WOMAN 

LESS  THAN  12  YEARS . 

HIGH  SCHOOL!  4  YEARS . 

COLLEGE!  1  TO  3  YEARS  .  . 

4  YEARS  OR  MORE. 

NUMBER  OF  OWN  CHILDREN 

1  CHILD  . 

2  CHILDREN . 

3  CHILDREN . 

4  CHILDREN  OR  MORE . 


7  094 
147 


2  006 
2  390 
1  257 
67 
1  374 


5  085 
1  895 
521 


2  585 
2  654 
1  854 


2  365 

3  157 
1  117 

455 


3  627 
2  100 
830 
537 


1  973 
144 


SUPPOSED  TO  RECEIVE  PAYMENTS  IN  1978 


TOTAL 
(THOUS. 1 


4  196 
125 


1  189 
1  790 
1  217 


1  095 

2  012 
766 
323 


2  002 
1  374 
513 
307 


3  424 
115 


1  024 
1  506 
894 


1  560 
1  185 
426 
253 


RECEIVED  PAYMENTS 


NUMBER 
THOUS. ) 


2  455 
100 


87 


2  168 
260 
125 


709 

106 

640 


MEAN  TOTAL 
MONEY  INCOME 


VALUE 

(DOL.) 


STAND¬ 

ARD 

error 
(DOL. ) 


MEAN  INCOME  FROM 
CHILD  SUPPORT 


DID  NOT  RECEIVE  PAYMENTS 


8  944 
(XI 


7  187 
10  582 

8  177 

(8) 

4  522 


9  183 
7  271 
6  922 


6  927 
9  135 
10  853 


6  611 
7  937 
10  395 
16  439 


8  507 

9  168 
9  710 
9  252 


3  536 
(X) 


007 

535 

422 

246 

3 

944 

211 

171 

105 

3 

213 

60 

49 

29 

936 

285 

236 

128 

2 

654 

296 

239 

144 

4 

383 

172 

121 

79 

3 

099 

342 

268 

137 

3 

656 

315 

262 

168 

3 

194 

83 

62 

42 

23 

u 

4 

4 

800 

281 

208 

114 

2 

591 

244 

195 

122 

3 

299 

125 

110 

65 

283 

102 

83 

50 

608 

368 

(B) 


VALUE 
(DOL. ) 


STAND¬ 
ARD 
ERROR 
(DOL. ) 


247 
601 
1  149 


1  799 
(X) 


1  602 
1  951 
1  906 

(B) 

976 


1  861 
1  294 
1  318 


1  286 

1  876 

2  236 


1  503 

1  664 

2  089 
2  574 


1  288 

1  995 

2  528 
2  752 


1  294 
1  044 

(B) 


787 
1  590 
1  246 


1  091 
1  282 

(B) 

(B) 


NUMBER 
(THOUS. ) 


MEAN  TOTAL 
MONEY  INCOME 


VALUE 

(DOL.) 


6  216 
(X) 


4  587 
7  837 

5  425 

(B) 

20  (B) 


STAND¬ 
ARD 
ERROR 
(DOL. ) 


6  140 
6  872 

(  B  ) 


4  975 

6  152 

7  848 


4  507 
6  149 
8  777 

(  B ) 


7  047 
5  720 
5  230 

(B) 


3  003 
(X) 


2  765 

(B) 

(B) 


2  798 

3  078 

(  8 ) 


2  872 

3  188 
(B) 
(B) 


NOT  AWARDED 


MEAN  TOTAL 
MONEY  INCOME 


NUMBER 
(THOUS. ) 


2  898 
108 


1  489 
1  348 
292 


1  396 
864 
638 


VALUE 

(DOL.) 


4  841 
(X) 


4  372 
7  500 
4  815 
(B) 

3  915 


5  154 
4  444 
4  555 


3  762 
5  790 
5  917 


3  497 

5  252 

6  078 
10  949 


5  077 
4  584 
4  605 
4  311 


STAND¬ 

ARD 

ERROR 

(DOL.) 


2  581 

2  854 

3  141 


2  435 

3  162 
2  977 


2  696 

2  709 

3  138 

(B) 


2  285 

2  690 

3  125 
3  787 


■INCLUDES  A  SMALL  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WHO  WERE  NOT  SUPPOSED  TO  RECEIVE  PAYMENTS  IN  1978.  'REMARRIED  WOMEN  WHOSE  PREVIOUS  MARRIAGE  ENDED  IN  DIVORCE. 
3WID0WED  WOMEN  WHOSE  PREVIOUS  MARRIAGE  ENDED  IN  DIVORCE.  PERSONS  OF  SPANISH  ORIGIN  MAY  BE  OF  ANY  RACE. 
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Table  2.  Recipiency  of  Child  Support  Income  in  1978-Women  With  Children  Present,  By  Type  of  Arrangement 

NUMB L RS  IN  THOUSANDS.  WOMEN  WITH  OWN  CHILDREN  PRESENT  UNDER  21  TEARS  OF  AGE  FROM  AN  ABSENT  FATHER  AS  OF  MARCH  1979.  FOR  MEANING  OF  SYMBOLS, SEE  TEXT) 


TYPE  OF  ARRANGEMENT 


TOTAL1 


PERCENT  OF  PAYMENTS  RECEIVED  IN  1978! 

TOTAL . 

0.0 . 

0.1  TO  28.9  . 

25.0  TO  . . 

50.0  TO  78.9 . 

75.0  TO  99.9 . 

100.0  AND  OVER . 

MEAN  INCOME  FROM  CHILD  SUPPORT . DOLLARS 

STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS 

MEAN  TOTAL  MONEY  INCOME  .  .  .  .DOLLARS 
STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS 

NUMBER  8EL0W  POVERTY  LEVEL . 

STANDARD  ERROR . 


IF  FULL  AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS  WERE 
RECEIVED  IN  19781 

MEAN  INCOME  FROM  CHILD  SUPPORT . DOLLARS 

STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS 

MEAN  TOTAL  MONEY  INCOME  .  .  .  .DOLLARS 
STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS 

NUMBER  BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL . 

STANDARD  ERROR . 


COURT-ORDERED  PAYMENTS 


PERCFNT  OF  PAYMENTS  RECEIVED  IN  1978! 


TOTAL.  .  . 

0.0 . 

0.1  TO  28.9  .  . 
25.0  TO  89.9.  . 
50.0  TO  78.9.  . 
75.0  TO  99.9.  . 
100.0  AND  OVER. 


MEAN  INCOMF  FROM  CHILD  SUPPORT. DOLLARS 

STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS 

MEAN  TOTAL  MONEY  INCOME  .  .  .  .DOLLARS 
STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS 


NUMBER  BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL. 
STANDARD  ERROR . 


IF  FULL  AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS  WERE 
RECEIVED  IN  1978: 

MEAN  INCOME  FROM  CHILD  SUPPORT . DOLLARS 

STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS 

MEAN  TOTAL  MONEY  INCOME  .  .  .  .DOLLARS 
STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS 


NUMBER  BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL. 
STANDARD  ERROR . 


VOLUNTARY  WRITTEN  AGREEMENT 


PERCENT  OF  PAYMENTS  RECEIVED  IN  1978! 


TOTAL.  .  . 

0.0 . 

0.1  TO  28.9  .  . 
25.0  TO  89.9.  . 
50.0  TO  78.9.  . 
75.0  TO  99.9.  . 
100.0  AND  OVER. 


MEAN  INCOME  FROM  CHILD  SUPPORT .DOLLARS 

STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS 

MEAN  TOTAL  MONEY  INCOME  .  .  .  .DOLLARS 
STANDARD  ERROR . DOl 


NUMBER  BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL. 
STANDARD  ERROR . 


IF  FULL  AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS  WERE 
RECEIVED  IN  1978! 

MEAN  INCOME  FROM  CHILD  SUPPORT. D 

STANDARD  ERROR . D 

MEAN  TOTAL  MONEY  INCOME  .  .  .  .0 

standard  error . c 


SUPPOSED  TO  RECEIVE  CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  IN  1978 


NUMBER  BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL. 
STANDARD  ERROR . 


NUMBER 

AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENT  DUE  IN  1978 

STANDARD 

ERROR 

$1 

TO 

$499 

$500 

TO 

$999 

$1/000 

TO 

$1/499 

$1/500 

TO 

$1/999 

$2/000 

TO 

$2/999 

$3/000 

TO 

$4/999 

$5/000 

TO 

$6/999 

3  424 

115 

236 

641 

743 

529 

640 

494 

76 

971 

66 

93 

241 

210 

157 

181 

73 

5 

208 

31 

6 

37 

42 

38 

34 

32 

7 

147 

26 

10 

27 

35 

32 

21 

17 

3 

268 

35 

21 

32 

65 

50 

44 

49 

7 

154 

27 

9 

22 

39 

8 

41 

27 

4 

1  675 

85 

97 

281 

352 

245 

318 

297 

50 

(X) 

163 

45  J 

719 

959 

1  460 

2  676 

4  404 

( X ) 

17 

44 

33 

54 

68 

108 

389 

(X) 

4  996 

6  611 

7  320 

7  815 

6  096 

11  040 

18  222 

183 

(X) 

509 

399 

278 

366 

366 

501 

3  030 

596 

(X) 

108 

134 

115 

76 

94 

61 

5 

79 

(X) 

34 

38 

35 

28 

32 

(  8  ) 

l  8  ) 

2  003 

(X) 

313 

751 

1  201 

1  714 

2  385 

3  634 

5  591 

(X) 

13 

9 

7 

10 

15 

35 

95 

(X) 

5  147 

6  960 

7  813 

8  574 

9  023 

11  997 

19  416 

186 

(X) 

509 

396 

275 

357 

359 

491 

2  979 

480 

(X) 

102 

115 

106 

57 

66 

34 

- 

71 

(X) 

33 

35 

33 

(B) 

(B  ) 

(  B  ) 

2  277 

97 

158 

428 

497 

389 

425 

301 

48 

61 

70 

196 

177 

139 

164 

61 

5 

135 

25 

6 

29 

24 

20 

28 

16 

7 

120 

24 

7 

26 

32 

23 

19 

10 

• 

188 

29 

15 

24 

48 

40 

32 

24 

7 

22 

7 

18 

25 

7 

34 

15 

• 

906 

64 

49 

136 

191 

160 

149 

175 

28 

1  088 

(X) 

187 

385 

621 

879 

1  166 

2  581 

(B) 

(X) 

21 

62 

41 

63 

85 

148 

(  b) 

7  652 

(X) 

5  333 

6  072 

7  035 

7  720 

7  590 

10  196 

(  b) 

207 

(X) 

712 

392 

387 

423 

393 

639 

(  B) 

406 

(X) 

69 

80 

72 

48 

80 

48 

5 

65 

(X) 

(8  ) 

29 

(B  ) 

(  B) 

29 

(  8  ) 

1  941 

(X) 

325 

739 

1  208 

1  715 

2  404 

3  625 

(  B  ) 

67 

(X) 

15 

11 

9 

12 

19 

45 

(  B  ) 

8  520 

(X) 

5  512 

6  496 

7  625 

8  561 

8  828 

11  291 

(  B  ) 

211 

(X) 

711 

389 

344 

413 

382 

627 

(  B  ) 

308 

(X) 

65 

63 

65 

34 

54 

28 

- 

57 

(X) 

(B) 

(B  ) 

(  B  ) 

(B  ) 

(  B  ) 

( B  ) 

1  032 

68 

68 

187 

225 

127 

198 

183 

26 

124 

24 

24 

43 

23 

15 

14 

5 

” 

63 

(  B  ) 

_ 

3 

19 

16 

6 

15 

” 

27 

(  B  ) 

2 

1 

2 

9 

3 

7 

3 

69 

(  B  ) 

1 

5 

17 

10 

10 

25 

" 

(  B  ) 

1 

4 

12 

1 

7 

12 

4 

.  7mi 

56 

40 

131 

151 

76 

158 

119 

19 

(X) 

(  B  ) 

591 

948 

1  187 

2  056 

2  931 

(B) 

(X) 

(  B  ) 

43 

52 

98 

82 

140 

(  B) 

(X) 

(  B  ) 

8  287 

8  154 

8  186 

9  373 

12  593 

(  B) 

!  383 

(X) 

(  B  ) 

996 

486 

779 

796 

809 

(  B) 

.  150 

(X) 

34 

39 

33 

21 

13 

10 

- 

.  40 

(X) 

(B  ) 

(B  ) 

(B  ) 

(8  ) 

( B ) 

.  2  099 

(X) 

(  B  ) 

769 

1  202 

1  710 

2  348 

3  640 

(B) 

.  104 

(X) 

(  B  ) 

16 

14 

22 

27 

57 

f  B) 

(  B  ) 

8  473 

8  424 

8  712 

9  665 

13  252 

(  B) 

390 

(X) 

(  B  ) 

993 

479 

762 

796 

793 

(  B) 

(X) 

32 

38 

32 

17 

10 

3 

- 

(X) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B  ) 

(B) 

IB ) 

IB 

$7/000 

AND 

OVER 


68 

10 

12 

3 

8 

36 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

3 

(Bl 


(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(8) 


35 

10 

5 

3 

1 

16 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(8) 

3 

(B) 


<B) 
(  B  ) 
!  B  ) 
(  B  ) 


18 

5 


3 

10 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 


(  B) 
(  Bl 
(  B) 
(B) 


■INCLUDES  A  SMALL  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WHO  RECEIVED  PAYMENTS  BY  ■ SOME  OTHER  METHOD,'  NOT  SHOWN  SEPARATELY. 
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Table  3.  Alimony  or  Maintenance  Payments  Agreed  to  or  Awarded— Ever-Divorced  or  Separated  Women,  by  Selected 
Characteristics  of  All  Women  and  Women  With  Incomes  Below  the  Poverty  Level  in  1978 

f  WOMEN  AS  OF  MAPCH  1979.  FOP  MEANING  OF  SYMBOLS.  SEE  TEXT) 


ALIMONY  OR  MAINTENANCE  PAYMENTS— 

AGREED  TO 

OR  AWARDED 

NOT 

awarded 

SUPPOSED  TO  RECEIVE  PAYMENTS  IN 

1978 

RECEIVED  PAYMENTS 

DID  NOT  RECEIVE  PAYMENTS 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 

mean  total 

MEAN  INCOME  FROM 

MEAN  TOTAL 

MEAN  TOTAL 

MONEY  INCOME 

ALIMONY  OR  MAIN. 

MONEY  INCOME 

MONEY  INCOME 

STAND- 

STAND- 

STAND- 

stand- 

TOTAL 

TOT  AL1 

TOTAL 

number 

VALUE 

ARD 

VALUE 

ARD 

NUMBER 

VALUE 

ARD 

NUMBER 

value 

ARD 

ERROR 

ERROR 

ERROR 

ERROR 

THOUS. 1 

THOUS. ) 

THOUS. 1 

THOUS. ) 

(DOL. ) 

(OOL. ) 

(DOL. ) 

(DOL. ) 

(THOUS. ) 

(DOL.) 

(DOL. ) 

(THOUS. ) 

(DOL.) 

idol.) 

ALL  WOMEN 

TOTAL . 

14  334 

2  052 

760 

528 

11  061 

625 

2  851 

251 

232 

7  273 

682 

12  282 

6  401 

86 

STANDARD  ERROR . 

142 

93 

58 

49 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

33 

(X) 

(X) 

152 

(X) 

(X) 

CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS 

OF  WOMAN 

married2 . 

5  758 

835 

146 

74 

(  B  ) 

(  B  ) 

(  B  ) 

(  B  ) 

71 

(  B  ) 

(  B  ) 

4  924 

4  954 

134 

widowed’ . 

955 

119 

7 

5 

(  B) 

(B) 

(B) 

f  B) 

2 

( B) 

(  B) 

836 

5  772 

305 

DIVORCED . 

5  311 

859 

473 

339 

12  685 

839 

3  162 

335 

135 

8  612 

937 

4  452 

8  426 

148 

SEPARATED  . 

2  309 

240 

134 

110 

8  959 

i  ioo 

2  327 

466 

24 

(  B) 

(  b) 

2  070 

5  740 

162 

RACE  AND  SPANISH  ORIGIN 

OF  WOMAN 

white  . 

11  936 

1  870 

686 

486 

11  532 

663 

3  041 

267 

200 

7  315 

751 

10  066 

6  521 

98 

BLACK  . 

2  208 

165 

72 

41 

(B) 

(B) 

(  B) 

(B) 

31 

(  B) 

(  B) 

2  043 

5  869 

189 

SPANISH  ORIGIN*  . 

780 

98 

43 

25 

(B) 

(  B) 

(  B) 

(B) 

19 

f  B) 

(  B) 

682 

4  896 

446 

AGE  OF  WOMAN 

18  TO  29  YEARS . 

2  832 

243 

128 

97 

9  079 

2  001 

1  225 

291 

31 

(  B  ) 

(B) 

2  589 

5  888 

152 

30  TO  39  YEARS . 

3  851 

553 

243 

155 

11  016 

960 

2  583 

361 

88 

7  524 

1  302 

3  298 

7  295 

173 

40  YEARS  AND  OVER  . 

7  651 

1  256 

389 

276 

11  785 

791 

3  575 

406 

113 

7  101 

921 

6  395 

6  147 

124 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 

OF  WOMAN 

LESS  THAN  12  YEARS . 

5  128 

638 

188 

119 

7  419 

1  737 

1  772 

355 

68 

( B  ) 

( B  ) 

4  489 

4  039 

86 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  4  YEARS . 

5  920 

839 

301 

205 

10  030 

680 

2  274 

291 

96 

6  030 

852 

5  081 

6  639 

122 

COLLEGE:  1  TO  3  YEARS  .  . 

2  101 

351 

168 

120 

12  131 

989 

4  472 

709 

48 

(  B  ) 

(  □  ) 

1  750 

8  331 

246 

4  YEARS  OR  MORE. 

1  185 

223 

104 

83 

17  290 

1  670 

3  489 

711 

20 

(  B  ) 

(  B  ) 

962 

12  655 

495 

PRESENCE  OF  OWN  CHILDREN 

NO  CHILDREN  PRESENT  . 

8  614 

1  294 

347 

242 

8  825 

746 

3  224 

441 

105 

6  227 

871 

7  320 

6  123 

113 

1  OR  MORE  CHILDREN  PRESENT.  . 

5  720 

758 

413 

286 

12  951 

929 

2  536 

271 

127 

8  138 

1  000 

4  961 

6  810 

132 

YEAR  OF  DIVORCE  OR  SEPARATION 

1975  AND  LATER . 

4  813 

646 

396 

331 

10  862 

703 

2  938 

338 

66 

f  B) 

(B) 

4  167 

7  067 

135 

1970  TO  1974 . 

3  282 

472 

200 

130 

12  755 

1  645 

2  742 

454 

70 

1  b) 

'  B) 

2  809 

6  786 

1 89 

1960  TO  1969 . 

3  064 

463 

120 

47 

(  B) 

(B) 

(  B) 

(8) 

73 

1  b) 

'  B) 

2  601 

6  389 

193 

BEFORE  i960  . 

3  175 

470 

43 

19 

(B) 

(B) 

(  B) 

(  B) 

24 

(  b) 

(  b) 

2  705 

4  984 

184 

WORK  EXPERIENCE  IN  1978 

OF  WOMAN 

WORKED . 

9  258 

1  259 

533 

380 

12  513 

621 

2  716 

269 

153 

9  337 

896 

7  999 

8  449 

106 

WORKED  AT  FULL-TIME  JOBS.  . 

7  324 

956 

420 

304 

12  916 

683 

2  319 

277 

115 

10  579 

1  016 

6  368 

9  441 

117 

50  TO  52  WEEKS . 

5  031 

647 

277 

197 

15  582 

773 

2  783 

383 

80 

12  237 

1  210 

4  384 

11  084 

135 

WORKED  AT  PART-TIME  JOBS.  . 

1  934 

303 

113 

76 

10  892 

1  438 

4  307 

687 

37 

f  Bl 

f  B) 

1  632 

4  580 

179 

DID  NOT  WORK . 

5  076 

794 

227 

148 

7  325 

1  45l 

3  200 

566 

80 

3  314 

499 

4  282 

2  573 

93 

WOMEN  WITH  INCOMES  BELOW 

THE  POVERTY  LEVEL  IN  1978 

TOTAL . 

2  747 

325 

124 

71 

(  B) 

(s’ 

f  b) 

'  b) 

53 

(B) 

(B) 

2  422 

2  543 

116 

STANDARD  ERROR . 

169 

59 

36 

(  B  ) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(  8  ) 

(X) 

(X) 

159 

(X) 

(X) 

CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS 

OF  WOMAN 

married' . 

366 

61 

6 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

6 

(B) 

(  B ) 

305 

962 

254 

WIDOWED1 . 

244 

14 

3 

1 

(B) 

(  B) 

(B) 

(B) 

2 

(  B) 

(  B ) 

230 

2  430 

234 

DIVORCED . 

1  114 

166 

66 

40 

fB) 

fB) 

(B) 

(B) 

26 

(  B) 

f  B) 

948 

2  757 

178 

separated  . 

1  024 

84 

49 

30 

(B) 

(0) 

(  B) 

(B) 

19 

(  B) 

(  B) 

939 

2  869 

19C 

RACE  AND  SPANISH  ORIGIN 

OF  WOMAN 

WHITE  . 

1  860 

270 

96 

54 

(0) 

(  b) 

(8) 

(B) 

43 

(B) 

fB) 

1  590 

2  342 

191 

BLACK  . 

856 

53 

27 

18 

(B) 

(  b) 

(0) 

(8) 

9 

(B) 

f  B) 

803 

2  961 

19S 

SPANISH  ORIGIN*  . 

236 

26 

7 

(B) 

B  ) 

(B) 

B ) 

7 

(  B) 

(B) 

209 

2  770 

613 

AGE  OF  WOMAN 

18  TO  29  YEARS . 

657 

46 

25 

18 

<B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(  B) 

7 

(B) 

(  B ) 

610 

2  436 

20< 

30  TO  39  YEARS . 

725 

83 

41 

23 

(  B) 

fB) 

( B) 

(B) 

18 

(  B) 

(  B  ^ 

641 

3  095 

26  i 

40  YEARS  AND  OVER  . 

1  366 

196 

59 

31 

(  b) 

<  B) 

(  B) 

(  B) 

28 

(  b) 

'  B) 

1  170 

2  297 

14^ 

PRESENCE  OF  OWN  CHILDREN 

NO  CHILDREN  PRESENT  . 

1  440 

204 

52 

33 

(8) 

(0) 

(  B) 

(B) 

18 

(  b) 

(b) 

1  236 

1  994 

12: 

1  OR  MORE  CHILDREN  PRESENT.  . 

1  308 

122 

72 

38 

(  B) 

(  B) 

(  b) 

(  B) 

34 

<  b) 

(  Bl 

1  186 

3  115 

'INCLUDES  A  SMALL  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WHO  WERE  NOT  SUPPOSED  TO  RECEIVE  PAYMENTS  IN  1978.  'REMARRIED  WOMEN  WHOSE  PREVIOUS  MARRIAGE  ENDED  IN  DIVORCE. 
’WIDOWED  WOMEN  WHOSE  PREVIOUS  MARRIAGE  ENDED  IN  DIVORCE.  ‘PERSONS  OF  SPANISH  ORIGIN  MAY  BE  OF  ANY  RACE. 
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ible  4.  Property  Settlement  Following  Divorce — Ever-Divorced  Women,  by  Selected  Characteristics 

iMBCRS  IN  THOUSANDS.  WOMEN  AS  OF  MARCH  1979.  FOR  MEANING  OF  SYMBOLS,  SEE  TEXT) 


.ECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 


TOTAL  . 

STANDARD  ERROR. 


RRENT  MARITAL  STATUS  OF  WOMAN 


VORCED  . 
RRIED*  . 
DOWED5  . 


CE  AND  SPANISH  ORIGIN  OF  WOMAN 


ITE . 

ACK . 

ANISH  ORIGIN6  . 


E  OF  WOMAN 


i  TO  29  YEARS  . 
i  TO  39  YEARS  . 

I  years  and  over 


IUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  WOMAN 


SS  THAN  12  YEARS 


:gh  SCHOOL: 
)LLEGE: 


4  YEARS  .... 
1  TO  3  YEARS.  . 
4  YEARS  OP  MORE 


[AR  OF  DIVORCE 


?75  AND  LATER 
?70  TO  1974  . 
?60  TO  1969  . 
EFORE  i960.  . 


ALUE  OF  SETTLEMENT7 


TOTAL  . 

ALUE  REPORTED  .  .  . 
UNDER  $5,000  .  .  . 
$ 5,000  TO  $9,999  . 
$10,000  TO  $19,999 
$20,000  TO  $29,999 
$30,000  TO  $49,999 
$50,000  AND  OVER  . 


MEDIAN  VALUE  .  DOLLARS 

STANDARD  ERROR . DOLLARS 


»0  NOT  KNOW  VALUE. 


TOTAL 

NO 

settle¬ 

ment 

REACHED 

12  025 

6  675 

153 

145 

5  311 

2  636 

5  758 

3  311 

955 

728 

10  568 

5  635 

1  307 

951 

548 

388 

2  067 

1  165 

3  273 

1  587 

6  684 

3  922 

4  000 

2  706 

5  114 

2  596 

1  849 

930 

1  062 

443 

3  529 

1  606 

2  871 

1  526 

2  754 

1  546 

2  870 

1  997 

(X) 

(X) 

.  (X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

.  (X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

.  (X) 

(X) 

.  (X) 

(X) 

.  (X) 

(X) 

.  (X) 

(X) 

.  (X) 

(X) 

.  (X) 

(X) 

PROPERTY  SETTLEMENT  REACHED 


TOTAL 

HOUSE 

ONLY1 

CASH 

ONLY2 

OTHER 

PROPERTY 

ONLY3 

HOUSE 

AND 

CASH 

5  350 

616 

417 

2  060 

32 

136 

53 

44 

93 

(  B  ) 

2  675 

323 

193 

962 

7 

2  447 

239 

206 

1  016 

23 

227 

54 

18 

81 

2 

4  933 

570 

383 

1  940 

31 

355 

41 

30 

91 

“ 

160 

34 

12 

68 

902 

13 

55 

593 

2 

1  686 

153 

131 

708 

13 

2  762 

450 

231 

758 

17 

1  294 

178 

117 

508 

5 

2  518 

255 

175 

1  015 
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1 the  house  or  other  real  estate. 

2  A  ONE-TIME  CASH  SETTLEMENT. 

3  OTHER  PROPERTY  (CARS,  FURNISHINGS,  ETC.). 

4 REMARRIED  WOMEN  WHOSE  PREVIOUS  MARRIAGE  FNDED  IN  DIVORCE. 
5WID0WED  WOMEN  WHOSE  PREVIOUS  MARRIAGE  ENDED  IN  DIVORCE. 
‘PERSONS  OF  SPANISH  ORIGIN  MAY  BF  OF  ANY  RACE. 

7 RESTRICTED  TO  WOMEN  WHO  WERE  DIVORCED  IN  1975  AND  LATER. 


Appendix  A.  Definitions  and  Explanations 


Money  income.  Data  on  income  collected  in  the  CPS  are 
limited  to  money  income  received  before  payments  for 
personal  income  taxes  and  deductions  for  Social  Security, 
union  dues,  Medicare  premiums,  etc.  Money  income  is  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  received  from  earnings  (including  losses 
which  occurred  among  the  self-employed  from  their  own 
farm  or  nonfarm  operations);  Social  Security  and  public 
assistance  payments;  Supplemental  Security  income;  divi¬ 
dends,  interest,  and  rent  (including  losses);  unemployment 
and  worker's  compensation;  government  and  private  em¬ 
ployee  pensions;  and  other  periodic  income.  (Certain  money 
receipts  such  as  capital  gains  are  not  included.)  Therefore, 
money  income  does  not  reflect  the  fact  that  many  families 
receive  part  of  their  income  in  the  form  of  nonmoney 
transfers  such  as  food  stamps,  health  benefits,  and  subsidized 
housing;  that  many  farm  families  receive  nonmoney  income 
in  the  form  of  rent-free  housing  and  goods  produced  and 
consumed  on  the  farm;  or  that  nonmoney  incomes  are  also 
received  by  some  nonfarm  residents  such  as  the  use  of 
business  transportation  and  facilities,  full  or  partial  payments 
by  business  for  retirement  programs,  medical  and  educational 
expenses,  etc.  These  elements  should  be  considered  when 
comparing  income  levels. 

As  in  most  household  surveys,  the  estimated  total  amount 
of  income  received  by  persons  derived  from  the  March  CPS  is 
somewhat  less  than  estimated  amounts  derived  from  inde¬ 
pendent  sources  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  and  Veterans'  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  difference  between  the  survey  estimate  and  the 
independent  estimate  is  termed  "underreporting.”  Under¬ 
reporting  tends  to  be  more  pronounced  for  income  sources 
that  are  not  derived  from  earnings,  such  as  Social  Security, 
public  assistance,  and  net  income  from  interest,  dividends, 
rentals,  etc.  Overall,  income  earned  from  wages  or  salary  is 


much  better  reported  than  other  sources  of  income  and, 
when  dollar  imputations  are  assigned  for  nonreporting,  total 
wage  and  salary  income  approximates  independently  derived 
estimates.  By  contrast,  1978  income  data  (both  reported  and 
allocated)  for  Social  Security  and  public  assistance  payments 
to  beneficiaries  were  approximately  94  and  76  percent, 
respectively,  of  independently  derived  estimates.  For  further 
details,  see  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  123. 

Poverty  (low-income)  classification.  Families  and  unrelated 
individuals  are  classified  as  being  above  or  below  the  poverty 
level  using  the  poverty  index  adopted  by  a  Federal  Inter¬ 
agency  Committee  in  1969.  This  index  is  based  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  1961  Economy  Food  Plan  and 
reflects  the  different  consumption  requirements  of  families 
based  on  their  size  and  composition,  sex  and  age  of  the 
family  head,  and  farm-nonfarm  residence.  It  was  determined 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  1955  survey  of  food 
consumption  that  families  of  three  or  more  persons  spend 
approximately  one-third  of  their  income  on  food;  the  pov¬ 
erty  level  for  these  families  was,  therefore,  set  at  three 
times  the  cost  of  the  economy  food  plan.  For  smaller  fami¬ 
lies  and  persons  living  alone,  the  cost  of  the  economy  food 
plan  was  multiplied  by  factors  that  were  slightly  higher  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  relatively  larger  fixed  expenses 
of  these  smaller  households.  The  poverty  thresholds  are  up¬ 
dated  every  year  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (CPI).  The  poverty  threshold  for  a  nonfarm  family 
of  four  was  $6,662  in  1978,  about  7.6  percent  higher  than 
the  comparable  1977  cutoff  of  $6,191.  For  further  details, 
see  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  124. 

Symbols.  A  dash  (— )  represents  zero  or  rounds  to  zero,  and 
the  symbol  "B"  means  that  the  base  is  less  than  75,000. 
An  "X"  means  not  applicable. 
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Appendix  B.  Source  and  Reliability  of  the  Estimates 


OURCE  OF  DATA 

The  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on  data  collected 
l  March  and  April  of  1979  from  the  Current  Population 
urvey  (CPS)  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
he  present  CPS  sample  was  initially  selected  from  the  1970 
ensus  file  and  is  updated  continuously  to  reflect  new  con¬ 
duction  where  possible.  The  sample  was  spread  over  614 
reas  with  coverage  in  each  of  the  50  States  and  the  District 
f  Columbia. 

In  the  March  sample,  approximately  56,000  occupied 
ouseholds  were  eligible  for  interview.  Interviews  were  not 
btained  at  about  3,000  of  these  occupied  units  because  the 
iccupants  were  not  found  at  home  after  repeated  calls  or 
/ere  unavailable  for  some  other  reason.  In  addition  to  the 
>6,000  occupied  units,  about  10,000  sample  addresses  were 
isited  but  found  to  be  vacant  or  otherwise  ineligible  for 
nterview. 

About  40,000  of  the  households  interviewed  in  March 
/ere  interviewed  again  in  April.  Women  18  years  of  age  and 
ilder  were  asked  supplemental  questions  regarding  child 
upport  and  alimony  payments.  These  responses  were 
uccessfully  matched  to  the  March  responses  for  37,033  of 
he  40,981  eligible  women  who  were  interviewed  in  March.1 
3hild  support  and  alimony  information  was  imputed  for  the 
>ther  3,948  eligible  women.  The  table  below  gives  sample 
sizes  and  imputation  rates  by  marital  status. 


Sample  Size  and  Imputation  Rates 


Marital  status 

Sample 

size 

Imputed 

cases 

Rate 

Total . . 

40,981 

3,948 

9.6 

Married  or  widowed.... 
Divorced . 

30,473 

2,686 

2,420 

488 

7.9 

18.2 

Separa  ted . - . 

1,119 

6,703 

233 

20.8 

'fever  married . 

807 

12.0 

The  estimation  procedure  used  in  this  survey  involves  the 
inflation  of  weighted  sample  results  to  independent  estimates 
of  the  civilian  noninstitutional  population  of  the  United 
States  by  age,  race,  and  sex.  These  independent  estimates 
are  based  on  statistics  from  decennial  censuses;  statistics  on 
births,  deaths,  immigration,  and  emigration;  and  statistics 
on  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

'The  main  reasons  why  responses  were  not  obtained  for  all  eligible 
women  interviewed  in  March  are  families  who  have  relocated  and 
April  nonresponse. 


RELIABILITY  OF  THE  ESTIMATES 

Since  the  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on  a  sample, 
they  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  figures  that  would  have 
been  obtained  if  a  complete  census  had  been  taken  using 
the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators.  There 
are  two  types  of  errors  possible  in  an  estimate  based  on  a 
sample  survey— sampling  and  nonsampling.  The  standard 
errors  provided  for  this  report  primarily  indicate  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  sampling  error.  They  also  partially  measure  the 
effect  of  some  nonsampling  errors  in  response  and  enumera¬ 
tion,  but  do  not  measure  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data. 
The  full  extent  of  the  nonsampling  error  is  unknown.  Conse¬ 
quently,  particular  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  figures  based  on  a  relatively  small  number  of 
cases  or  on  small  differences  between  estimates. 

Nonsampling  variability.  Nonsampling  errors  in  surveys  can 
be  attributed  to  many  sources,  e.g.,  inability  to  obtain 
information  about  all  cases  in  the  sample,  definitional 
difficulties,  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  questions, 
inability  or  unwillingness  of  respondents  to  provide  correct 
information,  inability  to  recall  information,  errors  made  in 
collection  such  as  in  recording  or  coding  the  data,  errors 
made  in  processing  the  data,  errors  made  in  imputing  values 
for  missed  data,  and  failure  to  represent  all  sample  households 
and  persons  within  sample  households  (undercoverage). 

Sampling  variability.  The  standard  errors  given  in  this  report 
are  primarily  measures  of  sampling  variability,  that  is,  of  the 
variations  that  occurred  by  chance  because  a  sample  rather 
than  the  whole  of  the  population  was  surveyed.  The  sample 
estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error  enable  one  to 
construct  interval  estimates  that  include  the  average  result 
of  all  possible  samples  with  a  known  probability.  For 
example,  if  all  possible  samples  were  selected,  each  of  these 
surveyed  under  identical  conditions  and  an  estimate  and  its 
estimated  standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sample, 
then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of 
all  possible  samples; 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of 
all  possible  samples; 
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3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard 
errors  above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average 
result  of  all  possible  samples. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  may  or  may  not 
be  contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However, 
for  a  particular  sample  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included 
within  the  constructed  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text 
are  significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and 
most  are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard 
errors.  This  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the 
text,  the  estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the 
standard  error  of  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison 
qualified  in  some  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some 
evidence")  have  a  level  of  a  significance  between  1.6  and  2.0 
standard  errors. 

Note  when  using  small  estimates.  Percent  distributions  are 
shown  in  the  report  only  when  the  base  of  the  percentage  is 
75,000  or  greater.  Because  of  the  large  standard  errors 
involved,  there  is  little  chance  that  percentages  would  reveal 
useful  information  when  computed  on  a  smaller  base. 
Estimated  totals  are  shown,  however,  even  though  the  relative 
standard  errors  of  these  totals  are  larger  than  those  for 
corresponding  percentages.  These  smaller  estimates  are 
provided  primarily  to  permit  such  combinations  of  the 
categories  as  serve  each  user's  needs. 

Standard  errors.  Standard  errors  of  estimates  for  those 
characteristics  of  greatest  interest  are  given  together  with 
these  estimates  in  tables  1  through  4.  Standard  errors  for  the 
other  estimates  can  be  computed  directly  by  the  user  as 
outlined  in  the  next  section. 

Computation  of  standard  errors  for  estimated  numbers  and 
estimated  percentages.  Standard  errors  of  estimated  numbers 


and  estimated  percentages  can  be  computed  directly  with 
formulae  (1)  and  (2)  below,  respectively.  The  formulae  are: 

a  =\lax 2  +  bx  (1) 

x  * 

Here  x  is  the  size  of  the  estimate  and  a  and  b  are  the  para¬ 
meters  associated  with  the  characteristic. 

Vp  r-y/rp-,,0°-pl  <2» 

Here  x  is  the  size  of  the  subclass  of  the  population  which  is 
the  base  of  the  percentage,  p  is  the  percentage  (0 <  p <  100), 
and  b  is  the  parameter  associated  with  the  characteristic. 

Table  B-1  provides  the  values  of  the  a  and  b  parameters 
that  are  used  in  formulae  (1)  and  (2)  to  create  standard 
errors  of  estimated  number  of  persons  and  estimated 
percentages. 

Table  B-1.  Parameters  To  Be  Used  in  the 

Computation  of  Standard  Errors  for 
Estimated  Numbers  and  Percentages 
of  Persons 


Characteristics 

Parameters  1 

a 

b 

Total  women: 

Total  or  White . 

Black . 

Spanish  origin . 

-.000227 

-.000280 

-.000112 

4,667 

6,693 

9,959 

Women  from  income  levels 
below  poverty: 

Total  or  White . 

Black . 

Spanish  origin . 

-.000080 

-.000677 

-.000276 

10,595 

10,595 

25,904 

^hese  parameters  should  not  be  used  to  calcu¬ 
late  standard  errors  for  estimates  which  are  given 
in  dollars  (e.e.,  mean  income). 
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Introduction 


.When  people  talk  about  the  vitality  of  the  family,  they 
Dften  are  referring  to  a  traditional  nuclear  family  comprised 
3f  a  married  couple  with  at  least  one  child.  There  are, 
lowever,  other  types  of  family  groups,  and  strict  adherence 
to  this  narrow  definition  of  the  family  excludes  a  significant 
proportion  of  people  who  actually  live  in  families. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  Census  Bureau  has  docu¬ 
mented  the  especially  large  increase  in  the  number  of  one  of 
these  alternative  family  types:  families  maintained  by  women 
with  no  husband  present.  In  1974,  the  Bureau  issued  a  special 
report  devoted  to  what  were  then  referred  to  as  "female 
family  heads."  That  study  included  data  primarily  for  the 
1960-73  period.  This  year's  report  provides  new  information 
for  the  decade  of  the  1970's  on  female  householders  and 
their  families. 

The  Census  Bureau  is  moving  toward  the  elimination  of 
terminology  such  as  "head  of  household"  and  "head  of 
family,"  recognizing  that  many  households  and  families 
are  no  longer  organized  in  accordance  with  autocratic 
principles.  Roles  now  overlap  or  are  shared,  and  decision- 
making  within  the  family  is  often  distributed  on  a  more 
equitable  basis. 

This  report  focuses  on  the  sort  of  family  living  units  that 
the  Bureau  once  called  "female-headed  families."  The  new 
terminology,  however,  is  "families  maintained  by  female 
householders  with  no  husband  present."  During  the  1970  s, 
this  type  of  family  had  a  higher  rate  of  growth  than  any 
other  type.  Various  factors  contributed  to  this  phenomenon: 
childbearing  outside  marriage;  the  dissolution  of  nuclear 
families  through  separation,  divorce,  or  widowhood;  the 
inclination  and  ability  of  women  to  establish  or  maintain 
independent  families  rather  than  residing  with  parents  or 
other  relatives  as  they  might  have  done  at  one  time;  and  the 
disproportionate  population  increase  in  the  young  adult  ages. 

Although  the  strength  of  the  family  today  as  compared 


with  other  points  in  the  past  is  debatable,  the  institution  of 
the  family  is  still  the  major  conduit  for  transmitting  social 
values  and  distributing  economic  benefits.  Families  maintained 
by  female  householders,  particularly  those  with  children, 
tend  to  suffer  financial  hardships  due  to  the  absence  of  an 
earner  who  either  has  been  or  could  be  a  major  income 
contributor.  This  situation  makes  it  difficult  for  these  families 
to  secure  their  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  economic  pie.  Even 
if  a  female  householder  is  a  full-time  worker,  she  probably 
earns  less  than  a  comparable  male  worker  and  her  family  s 
income  is  not  likely  to  be  supplemented  with  the  earnings 
of  a  second  income  recipient.  Especially  perilous  is  the 
economic  security  of  those  families  maintained  by  women 
who  have  never  worked  outside  the  home,  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  force  years  ago  to  be  full-time  mothers,  or  only 

worked  part  time.  When  large  numbers  of  families  have  found 

it  difficult  to  fulfill  their  traditional  responsibilities,  public 
programs  have  been  devised  to  ameliorate  the  attendant 
social  and  economic  difficulties.  The  emergence  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  female-householder  families,  a  majority  of  which  are 
one-parent  situations,  has  enlarged  the  pool  of  families  which 
may  require  the  attention  and  assistance  of  policymakers. 

This  report  presents  a  compilation  of  data  describing 
changes  between  1970  and  1979  in  families  maintained 
by  women  with  no  husband  present.  Included  is  information 
relating  to  characteristics  such  as  age,  race,  Spanish  origin, 
number  and  age  of  children,  place  of  residence,  marital 
status,  education,  employment  status,  occupation,  mobility, 
and  income.  (See  the  following  charts.)  Most  of  the  data  are 
from  the  Census  Bureau’s  Current  Population  Survey.  Since 
the  figures  are  estimates  based  on  samples  of  the  population, 
they  are  subject  to  sampling  variability,  which  is  relatively 
large  for  small  numbers.  A  full  statement  about  the  sampling 
variability  is  presented  in  Appendix  B,  "Source  and 
Reliability  of  the  Estimates." 
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A  Profile  of  the  8.5  Million  Families 
Maintained  by  Female  Householders  in  1979 


Presence 
of  Children 


Marital 

Status 


Race  and 
Spanish  Origin 


Place  of 
Residence 
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Age 


Education 


Labor  Force 
Participation 


Income 


LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 

Before  discussing  female  householders  in  more  detail, 
it  might  be  helpful  to  examine  the  full  range  of  women  s 
living  arrangements.  The  vast  majority  of  women  live  in 
family  settings,  although  the  proportion  in  families  has 
declined  slightly  since  1970.  In  1979,  55  percent  of  women 
14  years  old  and  over  were  living  with  their  husbands,  10 
percent  were  maintaining  a  family  or  subfamily  without  a 
husband,  and  20  percent  were  living  in  some  other  family 
situation  (usually  with  their  parents);  the  corresponding 
proportions  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  were  59  percent, 

8  percent,  and  21  percent,  respectively  (table  1). 

About  16  percent  of  women  14  years  old  and  over  in 
1979  were  not  living  in  family  households,  up  from  12 
percent  in  1970.  Most  of  these  women  lived  alone.  The 
proportion  of  women  living  with  persons  to  whom  they  were 
not  related  by  birth,  marriage,  or  adoption  was  3.6  percent 
in  1979,  compared  with  2.3  percent  in  1970.  This  group  of 
women  included,  among  others,  female  partners  in  unmarried- 
couple  households. 

Women  35  to  44  years  old  were  the  most  likely  to  reside  in 
family  households.  By  contrast,  women  75  years  old  and 
older  were  most  likely  to  be  living  in  nonfamily  households, 
generally  because  these  women  continue  to  maintain  their 
own  homes  after  their  families  have  dissolved  (usually  due  to 

the  deaths  of  their  husbands). 

Women  without  husbands  living  in  a  family  setting  with 
one  or  more  of  their  own  children  present  are  likely  to  be 
younger  than  comparable  women  living  in  families  with 
no  children  present.  In  1979,  about  83  percent  of  those  with 


Female 
Householders 
in  Context 

children  were  under  age  45,  while  only  14  percent  of  those 
without  children  at  home  were  in  that  age  group  (table  2). 

FAMI  LY  COMPOSITION 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  families  maintained  by 
female  householders  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  changes 
in  the  composition  of  family  units  during  the  1970's.  While 
the  total  number  of  families  increased  by  12  percent  between 
1970  and  1979,  the  number  maintained  by  female  house¬ 
holders  grew  by  51  percent  (table  3).  Even  more  striking  was 
the  81-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  householders  who 
were  mothers  with  one  or  more  of  their  children  present  in 
the  home  (table  4). 

Due  to  their  high  rate  of  growth,  female  householders 
constituted  15  percent  of  the  total  number  of  families  in 
1979,  up  from  11  percent  of  the  1970  total.  Among  families 
with  children  under  18  present,  17  percent  were  maintained 
by  the  mother  alone  in  1979,  compared  with  10  percent  in 

1970. 

Among  Whites,  12  percent  of  all  families.were  maintained 
by  female  householders  in  1979.  By  contrast,  41  percent  of 
Black  families  and  20  percent  of  Spanish-origin  families  were 
maintained  by  women. 

Not  all  female  householders  are  mothers  living  with 
children  in  households  where  the  husband  is  not  present. 
People  sometimes  use  statistics  on  female  householders  as  if 
they  were  synonymous  with  "single-parent  situations. 
In  fact,  only  5.3  million  (63  percent)  of  the  8.5  million 
families  maintained  by  women  in  1979  were  single-parent 
(mother-child)  families. 
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Table  1.  Age  of  Women,  by  Living  Arrangements:  1979  and  1970 

(Does  not  Include  Inmates  of  institutions.  Numbers  In  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Age  of  women 


All  women  14 

Women 

Ln  families 

years 

and  over 

Living  with  husband 

Not  living 

with 

husband 

In  own 

Chil- 

No 

house- 

dren 

chil- 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

Total 

hold 

Others 

Total 

present 

dren 

Others 

88,617 

100.  0 

84.3 

54  5 

53.8 

0.  7 

10.  0 

6.5 

3.6 

19  8 

22,308 

100.0 

90.  2 

22.8 

21.  9 

0.  9 

4.4 

3.9 

0.4 

63. 0 

17,334 

100.0 

89.3 

70.5 

69.5 

1.0 

13.3 

12.  7 

0.  7 

5  5 

12,671 

100.0 

94. 1 

76.5 

75.9 

0.5 

15.0 

13.1 

1. 9 

?  ft 

11,790 

100.0 

91.3 

75.4 

75.0 

0.5 

13.1 

6.  9 

6.  2 

2  8 

10,887 

100.0 

80.  1 

67.4 

67.0 

0.4 

8.  9 

1.4 

7.5 

3  8 

8,382 

100.0 

62.1 

46.  9 

46.3 

0.5 

8.4 

0. 1 

8.4 

6  8 

5,245 

100.0 

47.7 

20.  9 

20.6 

0.3 

9.2 

0.1 

9.2 

17.5 

76,841 

100.0 

88. 1 

59. 1 

58.2 

0.  9 

7.  9 

4.4 

3.5 

21.1 

19, 741 

100.0 

95.3 

28.  7 

27.0 

1.  7 

3.3 

3.0 

0.3 

63. 4 

12,  617 

100.0 

95.3 

81.9 

81.1 

0.  9 

8.5 

8.2 

0.3 

4.  9 

11,814 

100.0 

96.3 

83.3 

82.8 

0.5 

9.8 

8.4 

1.3 

3  2 

11,938 

100.0 

92.0 

78.  7 

78.1 

0.5 

9.6 

5.6 

3. 9 

3  8 

9,  703 

100.  0 

80.0 

64.5 

64. 1 

0.4 

9.6 

1.2 

8.4 

6.  0 

6,823 

100.0 

64.6 

44.4 

43.8 

0.  7 

9.4 

0.1 

9.  2 

10.  8 

4,204 

100.0 

55.7 

20.  8 

20.4 

0.4 

U.7 

" 

11.7 

23.2 

Women  not  in  families 


Total 


Living 

alone 


Living  with 
nonrelatives 


In  own 
house¬ 
hold 


Others 


1979 

Total,  14  years  and  over 

14  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 


1970 

Total,  14  years  and  over 

14  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . . . 


15.  7 

9.8 
10.7 

5.9 
8.7 

19.  9 
37.9 
52.3 


11.  9 
4.  7 

4.7 

3.7 

8.0 

20.0 

35.4 

44.3 


12.1 

3.4 

6.2 

4. 1 

7.1 
18.0 
35.4 
50.0 


9.5 
1.4 
2.8 

2.6 
6.6 

17.3 

32.3 

40.3 


1.2 
1.7 
1.6 
0.6 
0.4 
0.  7 
1.3 
1.2 


0.  7 
0.  7 
0.6 
0.2 
0.5 
1.1 
1.4 
1.6 


2.4 
4.  7 
2.8 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.0 


1.6 

2.5 
1.3 
0.8 
0.9 

1.6 
1.7 
2.5 


f ami  lies) . 


Table  2.  Living  Arrangements  of  Women,  by  Age:  1979  and  1970 


(Does  not  include  inmates  of  ir 

istitutions 

Numbers  in  thousands. 

For  meaning  of 

symbols,  see  text) 

Women 

in  families 

Women  not 

in  families 

Age  of  women 

Livin 

g  with  h 

usband 

Not  living 
husband 

with 

Living  with 
nonrelatives 

All  women 
14  years 
and  over 

Total 

Total 

In  own 

house¬ 

hold 

Others 

Total 

Chil¬ 

dren 

present 

No 

chil¬ 

dren 

Others 

Total 

Living 

alone 

In  own 

house¬ 

hold 

Others 

1979 

Total,  14  years 
Percent . 

and  over 

88,617 

100.0 

74,721 

100.0 

48,257 

100.0 

47,662 

595 

8,889 

100.0 

5,719 
100.  0 

3,170 

100.0 

17,575 

13,896 

10,  738 

1,029 

2,129 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

14  to  24  years . 

25.  2 
19.6 

14.3 

13.3 

12.3 

9  5 

26.  9 
20.  7 
16.0 
14.4 
11.7 

15.4 

38.4 

29.1 

14.2 

80.0 

15.7 

7.0 

25  to  34  years . 

26.0 

21.4 

2.  9 

36.9 

49.5 

35  to  44  years . 

20.1 

18.4 

15.2 

8.1 

3. 6 

5.4 

13.3 

10.0 

27.7 

22.9 

45  to  54  years . 

7.4 

23.1 

25.6 

1. 9 

5.4 

4.8 

7.4 

7.5 

55  to  64  years . 

1.9 

7.4 

7.8 

4.3 

7.0 

65  to  74  years . 

8.0 

5.5 

2.  7 

2.3 

15. 6 

18.3 

7.3 

6.0 

75  years  and  over . 

5  9 

0.  2 
0.1 

22. 1 
15.2 

3.2 

22.8 

27.  7 

10.2 

4.7 

1970 

5.2 

19.  7 

24.4 

6.2 

2.6 

Total,  14  years 
Percent . 

and  over 

76,841 

100.0 

67,717 

100.0 

45,397 

44,728 

669 

6,075 

100.0 

3,409 

100.0 

2,665 

100.0 

16,245 

9,123 

7,319 

565 

1,240 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

14  to  24  years . 

25.7 

16.4 

15.4 

15.5 

12.6 
8.  9 

5  5 

27.8 

17.8 

16.8 

17.1 

30.3 

29.3 
19.  7 

77.0 

10.1 

25  to  34  years . 

17.  7 
19.0 
18.8 
15.3 
10.6 
8.1 

2.4 

3.9 

25.7 

40.2 

35  to  44  years . 

21.  7 

8.  7 

1.5 

3.8 

6.  5 

4.9 

12.9 

12.8 

45  to  54  years . 

5.8 

2.4 

4.  8 

4.3 

5.0 

7.8 

55  to  64  years . 

17.6 

2.8 

10.5 

10.8 

9.6 

9.0 

65  to  74  years . 

6.  4 

3.3 

30.  6 

3.  6 

21.3 

23.0 

18.8 

12.3 

75  years  and  over . 

1.9 

1.9 

0.3 

23.7 

4. 5 

26.5 

30.1 

16.5 

9.6 

18.4 

6.  0 

20.4 

23.1 

11.9 

8.3 

families^63  fe”ale  householders  and  women  maintaining  subfamilies  (i.e.,  related  subfamilies)  and  secondary  families  (i.e. ,  unrelated  sub- 
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Table  3.  Number  of  Families,  by  Type,  Race,  and  Spanish  Origin  of  Householder:  1979  and  1970 


Table  4.  Number  of  Families  With  Own  Children  Under  18,  by  Type,  Race,  and  Spanish  Origin 
of  Householder:  1979  and  1970 


I 


SB 


PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Female  householders  maintaining  families  are  distributed 
throughout  the  Nation  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as 
other  types  of  families,  or  the  population  in  general.  The 
highly  populated  States  with  large  numbers  of  families,  not 
surprisingly,  tend  to  be  the  ones  containing  most  of  the 
families  maintained  by  women.  In  1976  (the  most  recent 
year  for  which  this  information  is  currently  available  for 
States),  about  1  of  every  5  of  the  Nation's  female- 
householder  families  lived  in  either  California  or  New  York. 
In  fact,  one-half  of  all  such  families  were  concentrated  in 
just  eight  States:  California,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 

Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Florida  (table  5). 

A  somewhat  more  meaningful  way  of  examining  the  inter¬ 
state  differences  is  to  compare  the  proportion  of  all  families 
in  each  State  that  are  maintained  by  female  householders.  In 
1976,  female  householders  constituted  15  percent  or  more  of 
all  families  living  in  Mississippi,  Georgia,  New  York,  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  In  1970,  there  were  no  States 
with  as  many  as  15  percent  of  the  families  being  maintained 
by  women  with  no  husbands  present. 

In  1976,  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming  had  the  lowest 
incidence  of  female  family  householders  as  a  proportion  of 
their  families  (6  percent  and  7  percent,  respectively).  The 
corresponding  proportions  for  the  States  in  1970  were 
essentially  the  same.  One  reason  why  relatively  sparsely 
populated  States  such  as  Wyoming  and  North  Dakota  do 
not  have  a  high  incidence  of  female  householder  families 
is  that  families  of  this  type  tend  to  live  inside  the  central 
cities  of  large  metropolitan  areas,  and  these  States  have 
few,  if  any,  big  cities.  In  1979,  41  percent  of  female  house¬ 
holders  were  in  central  cities  and  32  percent  were  in  the 
adjacent  suburbs.  Thus,  metropolitan  areas  as  a  whole 
accounted  for  73  percent  of  the  total  (table  6). 

Black  and  Spanish-origin  women  maintaining  families 
were  more  likely  than  were  women  maintaining  families  in 


Geography 


the  general  population  to  be  concentrated  in  and  around 
cities;  80  percent  of  Black  and  90  percent  of  Spanish-origin 
women  lived  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Not  only  did  female  householders  tend  to  live  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas  (SMSA's),  but  43  percent  of  all  such  women 
were  in  SMSA's  with  a  population  of  1  million  or  more. 
The  proportion  was  even  higher  for  Black  (52  percent) 

and  Spanish-origin  women  (64  percent). 

The  increase  in  women  maintainingfamilies  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  centers  of  large  cities.  During  the  1970's,  the 
number  of  these  families  increased  at  a  higher  rate  in  subur¬ 
ban  areas  (71  percent)  than  in  central  cities  (41  percent). 

MOBILITY 

Female  householders  were  somewhat  more  mobile  than 
family  householders  overall  during  the  1975-79  period. 
Among  all  family  households,  about  41  percent  moved  from 
one  location  to  another  within  the  United  States  or  moved 
into  the  country  from  abroad,  whereas  47  percent  of  families 
maintained  by  women  made  similar  moves  (table  7).  The 
median  age  among  these  women  was  33.4  years  for  those 
who  changed  their  place  of  residence  within  the  United 
States  versus  50.5  years  for  female  householders  who  had  not 
moved  since  1975.  It  seems  likely  that  many  of  the  moves 
were  related  to  the  dissolution  of  marriages,  usually  through 
separation  or  divorce. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  women  maintaining  families 
would  tend  to  migrate  to  different  States  offering  the  most 
generous  public  services  for  women  in  their  circumstances. 
However,  the  data  do  not  indicate  that  this  is  necessarily 
true.  About  8  percent  of  all  family  households  and  7  percent 
of  female  family  households  moved  to  a  different  State 
between  1975  and  1979.  While  these  data  say  nothing  about 
the  motivation  for  such  moves,  economic  or  otherwise,  they 
do  indicate  that  families  maintained  by  women  do  not  have 
a  significantly  greater  likelihood  than  other  families  of  moving 
to  another  State. 
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Table  5.  Families  and  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  State:  1976  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Regions,  divisions,  and  States 


United  States,  total. 

Northeast . 

New  England . 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

Middle  Atlantic . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

North  Central . 

East  North  Central . 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . . 

Wisconsin . 

West  North  Central . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

South . 

South  Atlantic . 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia.... 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida . 

East  South  Central . 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi . 

West  South  Central . 

Arkansas . . . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . 

West . 

Mountain . 

Montana . 

Idaho . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

Utah . 

Nevada . 

Pacific . 

Washington . 

Oregon . 

California . 

Alaska . 

Hawaii . 


xThe  1976  total  includes  secondary  families  (i. 
1970  Census  total. 


All 
Earn! lies 

1 9761 

1970 

Fem 

no 

ale  househo 
husband  pr< 

lder, 

2sent 

Female  householder, 
no  husband  present 

Total 

Percent 

of  all 
families 

Percent 

distri¬ 

bution 

All 

families 

Total 

Percent 

of  all 
families 

Percent 

distri¬ 

bution 

56,080 

7,493 

13.4 

100.0 

50,  969 

5,504 

10.8 

100.0 

12,842 

1,906 

14.8 

25.4 

12,342 

1,459 

11.8 

26.  5 

3,136 

428 

13.6 

5.  7 

2,925 

327 

11.2 

5  9 

278 

32 

11. 7 

0.4 

246 

24 

9.8 

0.4 

218 

23 

10.  8 

0.3 

183 

16 

8.  7 

0.3 

122 

14 

11.6 

0.2 

106 

10 

9.4 

0  2 

1,482 

215 

14.5 

2.  9 

1,388 

169 

12.  2 

3. 1 

241 

35 

14.6 

0.5 

235 

28 

11. 9 

0  5 

820 

107 

13.1 

1.4 

767 

80 

10.4 

1  5 

9,678 

1,477 

15.3 

19.  7 

9,417 

1,132 

12.0 

20.  6 

4,  6/5 

775 

16.  6 

10.3 

4,585 

592 

12.  9 

10.  8 

1,926 

266 

13.8 

3.5 

1,833 

203 

11. 1 

3.  7 

3,076 

435 

14.2 

5.8 

2,  999 

337 

11.2 

6.1 

15,060 

1,770 

11.8 

23.6 

14,127 

1,314 

9.3 

23.  9 

10,  683 

1,344 

12.6 

17.9 

10,039 

975 

9.  7 

17.  7 

2,832 

349 

12.3 

4.  7 

2,683 

263 

9.  8 

4.  8 

1,421 

146 

10.3 

1.9 

1,318 

115 

8.  7 

2. 1 

2,848 

399 

14.0 

5.3 

2,784 

297 

10.  7 

5.4 

2,398 

333 

13. 9 

4.4 

2,182 

211 

9.  7 

3. 8 

1,181 

114 

9.  7 

1.5 

1,072 

88 

8.  2 

1.6 

4,376 

426 

9.  7 

5.  7 

4,089 

339 

8.3 

6.  2 

994 

93 

9.4 

1.2 

917 

72 

7.9 

1.3 

750 

61 

8.2 

0.8 

713 

52 

7.3 

0.  9 

1,275 

147 

11.6 

2.0 

1,200 

119 

9.9 

2.  2 

158 

9 

6.2 

0.1 

147 

10 

6.8 

0.  2 

177 

15 

8.5 

0.2 

160 

12 

7.5 

0.  2 

401 

35 

8.8 

0.5 

372 

28 

7.5 

0.5 

619 

63 

10.  2 

0.8 

579 

47 

8.1 

0.9 

18,251 

2,544 

13.9 

34.0 

15,839 

1,839 

11.6 

33.4 

9,  078 

1,312 

14.5 

17.5 

7,742 

933 

12.1 

17.  0 

153 

19 

13.0 

0.3 

136 

14 

10.3 

0.3 

1 , 066 

157 

14.8 

2.1 

972 

112 

11.5 

2.  0 

158 

56 

35.6 

0.  7 

163 

41 

25.2 

0.  7 

1,317 

160 

12.1 

2.1 

1,159 

130 

11.2 

2.4 

494 

56 

11.4 

0.  7 

452 

49 

10.  8 

0.  9 

1,504 

228 

15.2 

3.0 

1,286 

153 

11. 9 

2.  8 

730 

107 

14.  7 

1.4 

624 

83 

13.3 

1.5 

1,292 

215 

16.7 

2.9 

1,144 

150 

13.1 

2.  7 

2,360 

310 

13.2 

4.1 

1,806 

201 

11.1 

3.7 

3, 638 

526 

14.5 

7.0 

3,241 

386 

11. 9 

7.0 

909 

115 

12.7 

1.5 

821 

88 

10.7 

1.6 

1 , 1  bi 

163 

14. 1 

2.2 

1,020 

119 

11.  7 

2.  2 

969 

146 

15.1 

1.9 

870 

108 

12.4 

2.  0 

597 

101 

17.0 

1.3 

530 

71 

13.4 

1.3 

5,535 

705 

12.7 

9.4 

4,856 

519 

10.  7 

9.4 

584 

67 

11.6 

0.9 

502 

51 

10.- 2 

0.  9 

944 

146 

15.5 

1.9 

868 

117 

13.5 

2. 1 

748 

77 

10.4 

1.0 

677 

67 

9.9 

1.2 

3,258 

413 

12.  7 

5.5 

2,810 

284 

10.1 

5.2 

9,924 

1,271 

12.  8 

17.0 

8,660 

893 

10.3 

16.2 

2,527 

276 

10.  9 

3.7 

2,033 

182 

9.0 

3.3 

193 

16 

8.5 

0.  2 

170 

13 

7.6 

0.2 

221 

19 

8.  9 

0.3 

179 

13 

7.3 

0.  2 

100 

7 

7.3 

0.1 

84 

6 

7.1 

0. 1 

660 

72 

11.0 

1.0 

545 

50 

9.2 

0.  9 

297 

42 

14.3 

0.6 

242 

26 

10.  7 

0.5 

592 

67 

11.4 

0.9 

43  9 

43 

9.8 

0.8 

303 

27 

9.1 

0.4 

249 

20 

8.0 

0.4 

159 

21 

13.5 

0.3 

124 

11 

8.  9 

0.  2 

7,397 

995 

13.5 

13.3 

6,  628 

711 

10.  7 

12.  9 

924 

98 

10.6 

1.3 

862 

75 

8.7 

1.4 

615 

69 

11.3 

0.9 

542 

45 

8.3 

0.8 

5,574 

796 

14.3 

10.  6 

4,  988 

571 

11.4 

10.4 

82 

8 

10.5 

0.1 

66 

4 

(B) 

0.1 

200 

22 

11.1 

0.3 

170 

16 

9.4 

0.3 

e. ,  unrelated  subfamilies).  Such  family  groups  were  not  included 


Current/opulation  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  334,  Demographic,  Social,  and  Economic  Profile  of  States: 
Spring  1976,  table  6.  1970  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  U.S.  ~u~^ary"  table  65. - 
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Table  6.  Residence  of  Families  Maintained  by  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race 
and  Spanish  Origin:  1979  and  1970 


Subject 


ALL  RACES 

Total  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

In  nonmetropolitan  areas . 

In  metropolitan  areas . 

Central  cities . 

Suburban  areas . 

Size  of  metropolitan  area: 

3,000,000  or  more . 

1,000,000  to  2,999,999 . 

250,000  to  999,999 . 

Less  than  250,000 . 

WHITE 

Total  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

In  nonmetropolitan  areas . 

In  metropolitan  areas . 

Central  cities . . 

Suburban  areas . 

Size  of  metropolitan  area: 

3,000,000  or  more . 

1,000,000  to  2,999,999 . 

250,000  to  999,999 . 

Less  than  250,000 . 

BLACK 

Total  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

In  nonmetropolitan  areas . 

In  metropolitan  areas . 

Central  cities . 

Suburban  areas . 

Size  of  metropolitan  area: 

3,000,000  or  more . 

1,000,000  to  2,999,999 . 

250,000  to  999,999 . 

Less  than  250,000 . 

SPANISH  ORIGIN1 

Total  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

In  nonmetropolitan  areas . 

In  metropolitan  areas . 

Central  cities . 

Suburban  areas . 

Size  of  metropolitan  area: 

3,000,000  or  more . 

1,000,000  to  2,  999,999 . 

250,000  to  999, 999 . 

Less  than  250,000 . 


1979 

1970 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

8,458 

100.0 

5,591 

100.0 

2,263 

26.8 

1,535 

27.5 

6,195 

73.2 

4,056 

72.5 

3,473 

41.1 

2,465 

44.1 

2,722 

32.2 

1,591 

28.5 

1,810 

21.4 

1,292 

23.1 

1,825 

21.6 

1,136 

20.3 

1,882 

22.3 

1,130 

20.2 

678 

8.0 

499 

8.  9 

5,918 

100.0 

4,165 

100.0 

1,727 

29.  2 

1,198 

28.8 

4,192 

70.8 

2,966 

71.2 

1,891 

32.0 

1,559 

37.4 

2,300 

38.  9 

1,408 

33.8 

1,079 

18.  2 

903 

21.7 

1,253 

21. 2 

791 

19.0 

1,362 

23.0 

867 

20.8 

497 

8.4 

405 

9.7 

2,390 

100.0 

1,382 

100.0 

490 

20.5 

324 

23.5 

1,899 

79.5 

1,058 

76.5 

1,530 

64.0 

883 

63. 9 

369 

15.4 

175 

12.  7 

686 

28.  7 

382 

27.6 

548 

22.9 

341 

24.  6 

489 

20.5 

244 

17.  7 

177 

7.4 

91 

6.  6 

542 

100.0 

(NA) 

(NA) 

59 

10.8 

(NA) 

(NA) 

484 

89.2 

(NA) 

(NA) 

347 

63.9 

(NA) 

(NA) 

137 

25.2 

(NA) 

(NA) 

251 

46.  2 

(NA) 

(NA) 

97 

18. C 

(NA) 

(NA) 

97 

18. C 

(NA) 

(NA) 

36 

7 .  C 

(NA) 

(NA) 

Change,  1970-79 


Number 


2,867 

728 

2,139 

1,008 

1,131 


Percent 


(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 


(NA) 

(NA) 


(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 


1  Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 
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Table  7.  Mobility  of  Family  Householders  Between  1975  and  1979 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Subject 

To 

tal 

Movers  in  United  States 

Number 

Percent 

Nonmovers 

Total 

Same 

county 

Same 

State 

Different 

State 

Movers 

from 

abroad 

ALL  FAMILY  HOUSEHOLDERS 

Total,  14  years  and  over... 

57,804 

100.0 

58.7 

40.0 

23.5 

8.7 

7.8 

1.3 

14  to  19  years . 

312 

100.0 

10.3 

87.8 

61.5 

14.7 

11.5 

1.9 

20  to  24  years . 

3,525 

100.0 

7.1 

90.3 

56.8 

17.3 

16.2 

2.6 

25  to  29  years . 

6,473 

100.0 

19.5 

77.5 

44.9 

17.3 

15.2 

3.0 

30  to  34  years . 

7,005 

100.0 

37.1 

60.9 

35.7 

13.5 

11.7 

2.0 

35  to  44  years . 

11,754 

100.0 

58.0 

40.5 

23.8 

8.6 

8.1 

1.5 

45  to  64  years . 

20,225 

100.0 

77.3 

22.0 

12.8 

5.0 

4.2 

0.7 

65  years  and  over . 

8,510 

100.0 

85.8 

13.8 

7.2 

3.4 

3.2 

0.4 

Median  age . 

44.8 

(X) 

52.5 

33.6 

33.4 

33.9 

34.0 

33.4 

ALL  FEMALE  HOUSEHOLDERS, 

NO  HUSBAND  PRESENT 

Total ,  14  years  and  over . . . 

8,458 

100.0 

53.0 

45.8 

31.5 

7.6 

6.8 

1.1 

14  to  19  years . 

121 

100.0 

10.7 

88.4 

62.8 

15.7 

9.9 

0.8 

20  to  24  years . 

680 

100.0 

10.9 

88.1 

61.8 

13.2 

13.1 

1.0 

25  to  29  years . 

1,016 

100.0 

20.4 

78.0 

52.7 

12.2 

13.0 

1.8 

30  to  34  years . 

1,112 

100.0 

39.4 

58.4 

38.8 

10.4 

9.2 

2.2 

35  to  44  years . 

1,851 

100.0 

52.1 

46.6 

32.0 

8.0 

6.5 

1.4 

45  to  64  years . 

2,482 

100.0 

70.1 

28.9 

20.2 

5.0 

3.7 

0.9 

65  years  and  over . 

1,  196 

100.0 

87.6 

12.4 

8.8 

1.6 

2.0 

Median  age . 

42.0 

(X) 

50.5 

33.4 

33.5 

33.8 

32.6 

34.7 

AGE 

Women  maintaining  families  in  1979  were  likely  to  be 
younger  than  their  1970  counterparts.  In  1970,  the  median 
age  of  these  women  was  48.2  years  (table  8).  Since  then, 
the  number  of  women  45  years  or  older  maintaining  families 
has  increased  by  525,000  (17  percent),  while  the  number  of 
those  under  45  years  of  age  has  increased  by  about  2.3 
million  (96  percent).  As  a  result,  the  median  age  of  women 
maintaining  families  declined  by  6.2  years  from  48.2 
to  42.0  years  between  1970  and  1979. 

As  one  would  expect,  female  family  householders  with 
children  still  at  home  were  younger  than  the  overall  popu¬ 
lation  of  women  maintaining  families.  In  1970,  75  percent  of 
female  householders  with  children  were  under  45  years  old, 
compared  with  44  percent  of  all  female  householders;  the 
corresponding  proportions  for  1979  were  82  percent  and  57 
percent,  respectively. 

Between  1970  and  1979,  the  median  age  of  White  female 
householders  declined  by  6.8  years  from  50.5  to  43.7  years; 
however,  they  were  still  likely  to  be  somewhat  older  than 
their  Black  or  Spanish-origin  counterparts.  The  race  and 
ethnicity  differentials  in  median  age  were  smaller  among 
women  with  children. 

marital  status 

Marital  status  is  closely  related  to  the  age  composition  of 
the  population.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  high  proportion  of 
people  in  their  seventies  or  older,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
similarly  high  proportion  of  widowed  persons.  Conversely, 
if  a  high  proportion  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  people 
in  their  twenties  or  younger,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  relative 

abundance  of  single  (never-married)  persons. 

As  the  average  age  of  female  householders  has  declined, 

their  marital  status  characteristics  have  altered  significantly. 


Demographic 
Characteristics 
of  the  Women 

Between  1970  and  1979,  the  proportion  that  were  widows 
showed  a  large  decline,  while  the  percentage  who  were  single 
or  divorced  women  increased  rather  dramatically.  Con¬ 
sequently  by  1979,  1  of  every  2  female  householders  had 
either  never  been  married  or  had  terminated  the  marriage  by 
divorce  (table  9). 

Most  of  the  female  householders  without  children  were 
widows,  whereas  those  with  children  were  most  likely  to  be 
divorced.  However,  it  was  those  families  with  children  that 
were  maintained  by  never-married  mothers  which  registered 
the  most  dramatic  increase  during  the  decade.  During  the 
1970-79  period,  there  was  a  four-fold  increase  in  the  number 
of  "unmarried-mother''  families. 

Black  women  maintaining  families  were  more  likely  to  be 
single  or  separated  and  less  likely  to  be  divorced  or  widowed 
than  their  White  counterparts.  This  pattern  was  observed  in 
both  1970  and  1979. 

EDUCATION 

More  than  one-half  of  the  female  family  householders  in 
1970  had  not  completed  4  years  of  high  school.  However, 
this  level  of  schooling  was  not  typical  of  the  numerous 
mother-child  situations.  Many  of  those  who  had  not  com¬ 
pleted  high  school  were  older  women  and  women  whose 
children  were  no  longer  living  at  home.  As  the  population 
of  female  householders  has  become  more  youthful  and 
includes  more  women  with  children,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  women  who  did  not  finish 
high  school.  Thus  in  1979,  the  majority  (59  percent)  of 
women  maintaining  families  were  at  least  high  school 
graduates,  and  21  percent  had  attended  college  (table  10). 

In  terms  of  the  increase  in  female  householders  by  level  of 
education,  the  highest  rate  of  growth  since  1970  was  for 
those  with  some  college.  Growth  rates  in  excess  of  100 
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percent  were  exhibited  by  both  those  with  1  to  3  years  of 
college  and  those  with  4  years  of  college  or  more.  Among  the 
corresponding  female  householders  under  age  45  with 
children,  the  rates  of  increase  since  1970  in  the  number  of 
women  maintaining  families  were  even  higher. 


Racial  differences  in  the  years  of  school  completed  by 
women  maintaining  families  were  substantial.  Even  as  recently 
as  1979,  a  majority  (53  percent)  of  the  Black  women  were  not 
high  school  graduates;  among  White  women  the  proportion 
was  considerably  less  (37  percent). 


Table  8.  Age  of  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin,  and 
Presence  of  Children:  1979  and  1970 

(Numbers  In  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Subject 


ALL  RACES 

All  Female  Householders, 
No  Husband  Present 


14 

to 

Total,  14  years  and  over . 

24  vears . 

25 

to 

29 

years . 

30 

to 

34 

years . 

35 

to 

44 

years . 

45 

to 

54 

years . 

55 

to 

64 

years . 

65 

to 

74 

years . 

75 

years 

and  over . 

Median  age 


With  Own  Children  Under  18 

Total,  14  years  and  over.. 

14  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 

Median  age . 

WHITE 

All  Female  Householders, 

No  Husband  Present 

Total ,  14  years  and  over 

14  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 

Median  age . 

With  Own  Children  Under  18 

Total,  14  years  and  over.. 

14  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 

Median  age . 


1< 

)79 

1970 

Change , 

1970-79 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

8,458 

100.0 

5,591 

100.0 

2,867 

51.3 

801 

9.5 

436 

7.8 

365 

83.7 

1,016 

12.0 

463 

8.3 

553 

119.4 

1,112 

13.1 

466 

8.3 

646 

138.6 

1,851 

21.9 

1,075 

19.2 

776 

72.2 

1,518 

17.9 

1,100 

19.7 

418 

38.0 

963 

11.4 

921 

16.5 

42 

4.6 

712 

8.4 

640 

11.4 

72 

11.3 

484 

5.7 

491 

8.8 

-7 

-1.4 

42.0 

(X) 

48.2 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

5,288 

100.0 

2,926 

100.0 

2,362 

80.7 

709 

13.4 

371 

12.7 

338 

91.1 

946 

17.9 

440 

15.0 

506 

115.0 

1,068 

20.2 

449 

15.3 

619 

137.9 

1,616 

30.6 

921 

31.5 

695 

75.5 

786 

14.9 

630 

21.5 

156 

24.8 

151 

2.9 

106 

3.6 

45 

42.5 

12 

0.2 

9 

0.3 

3 

(B) 

34.6 

(X) 

37.2 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

5,918 

100.0 

4,165 

100.0 

1,753 

42.1 

468 

7.9 

283 

6.8 

185 

65.4 

647 

10.9 

297 

7.1 

350 

117.8 

719 

12.1 

287 

6.9 

432 

150.5 

1,296 

21.9 

742 

17.8 

554 

74.7 

1,105 

18.7 

860 

20.6 

245 

28.5 

716 

12.1 

739 

17.7 

-23 

-3.1 

559 

9.4 

534 

12.8 

25 

4.7 

408 

6.9 

423 

10.2 

-15 

-3.5 

43.7 

(X) 

50.5 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

3,511 

100.0 

1,995 

100.0 

1,516 

76.0 

400 

11.4 

200 

10.0 

200 

100.0 

601 

17.1 

279 

14.0 

322 

115.4 

693 

19.7 

303 

15.2 

390 

128.7 

1,146 

32.6 

654 

32.8 

492 

75.2 

562 

16.0 

453 

22.7 

109 

24.1 

102 

2.9 

92 

4.6 

10 

10.9 

6 

0.2 

14 

0.7 

-8 

(B) 

35.5 

(X) 

38.3 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

15 


Fable  8.  Age  of  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race,  Spanish  Origin, 

.  _  x  _  10*70  nnrl  1Q7n — ("!nntinued 


All  Female  Householders, 

No  Husband  Present 

Total ,  14  years  and  over 

14  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 

Median  age . 

With  Own  Children  Under  18 

Total,  14  years  and  over. 

14  to  24  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 

Median  age . 

•Source  of  1970  Spanish-or igin  data 
Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 


1970  Census  of  Population,  Family  Composition,  Vol .  II,  4A,  table  6. 


Persons  of 
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Table  9.  Marital  Status  of  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race  and  Presence 
of  Children:  1979  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


1? 

79 

1970 

Change , 

1970-79 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

ALL  RACES 

All  Female  Householders, 

No  Husband  Present 

Total . 

8,458 

100.0 

5,591 

100.0 

2,867 

51.3 

Single  (never  married) . 

1,416 

16.7 

610 

10.9 

806 

132.1 

Married,  husband  absent . 

1,770 

20.9 

1,326 

23.7 

444 

33.5 

Separated . 

1,502 

17.8 

945 

16.9 

557 

58.9 

Other . 

268 

3.2 

381 

6.8 

-113 

-29.7 

Divorced . 

2,807 

33.2 

1,259 

22.5 

1,548 

123.0 

Widowed . 

With  No  Own  Children  Under  18 

2,465 

29.1 

2,396 

42.9 

69 

2.9 

Total . 

3,170 

100.0 

2, 667 

100.0 

503 

18.9 

Single  (never  married) . 

514 

16.2 

377 

14.1 

137 

36.3 

Married,  husband  absent . 

296 

9.3 

234 

8.8 

62 

26.5 

Separated . 

243 

7.7 

174 

6.5 

69 

39.7 

Othe  r . 

53 

1.7 

60 

2.2 

-7 

(B) 

Divorced . 

573 

18.1 

303 

11.4 

270 

89.1 

Widowed . 

1,786 

56.3 

1,753 

65.7 

33 

1.9 

With  Own  Children  Under  18 

Total . 

5,288 

100.0 

2,926 

100.0 

2,362 

80.7 

Single  (never  married) . 

902 

17.1 

234 

8.0 

668 

285.8 

Married ,  husband  absent . 

1,473 

27.9 

1,093 

37.4 

380 

34.8 

Separated . 

1,258 

23.8 

771 

26.3 

487 

63.2 

Other . 

215 

4.1 

322 

11.0 

-107 

-33.2 

Divorced . 

2,234 

42.2 

956 

32.7 

1,278 

133.7 

Widowed . 

679 

12.8 

644 

22.0 

35 

5.4 

WHITE 

All  Female  Householders, 

No  Husband  Present 

Total . 

5,918 

100.0 

4,165 

100.0 

1,753 

42.1 

Single  (never  married) . 

681 

11.5 

382 

9.2 

299 

78.3 

Married,  husband  absent . 

1,050 

17.7 

767 

18.4 

283 

36.9 

Separated . 

846 

14.3 

470 

11.3 

376 

80.0 

Other . 

204 

3.4 

297 

7.1 

-93 

-31.3 

Divorced . 

2,297 

38.8 

1,055 

25.3 

1,242 

117.7 

Widowed . 

With  No  Own  Children  Under  18 

1,891 

32.0 

1,960 

47.1 

-69 

-3.5 

Total . 

2,408 

100.0 

2,170 

100.0 

238 

11.0 

Single  (never  married) . 

383 

15.9 

316 

14.6 

67 

21.2 

Married,  husband  absent . 

146 

6.1 

136 

6.3 

10 

7.4 

Separated . 

107 

4.4 

85 

3.9 

22 

25.9 

Other . 

39 

1.6 

51 

2.4 

-12 

(B) 

Divorced . 

474 

19.7 

256 

11.8 

218 

85.2 

Widowed . . . 

1,406 

58.4 

1,461 

67.3 

-55 

-3.8 

With  Own  Children  Under  18 

Total . 

3,511 

100.0 

1,995 

100.0 

1,516 

76.0 

Single  (never  married) . 

298 

8.5 

66 

3.3 

232 

(B) 

Married,  husband  absent . 

904 

25.7 

630 

31.6 

274 

43.5 

Separated . 

739 

21.0 

384 

19.2 

355 

92.4 

Other . 

165 

4.7 

246 

12.3 

-81 

-32.9 

Divorced . 

1,823 

51.9 

799 

40.1 

1,024 

128.2 

Widowed . 

485 

13.8 

500 

25.1 

-15 

-3.0 
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Table  9  Marital  Status  of  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race  and  Presence 
of  Children:  1979  and  1970-Continued 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


black 

All  Female  Householders, 
No  Husband  Present 


Total . 

Single  (never  married).. 
Married ,  husband  absent • 

Separated . 

Other . 

Divorced . 

Widowed . 


With  No  Own  Children  Under 


18 


Total . 

Single  (never  married).. 
Married,  husband  absent. 

Separated . 

Other . 

Divorced . 

Widowed . 


With  Own  Children  Under  18 


Total . 

Single  (never  married).. 
Married,  husband  absent. 

Separated . 

Other . 

Divorced . 

Widowed . 


2,390 

705 

687 

636 

51 

474 

523 


706 

118 

147 

133 

14 

93 

348 


,684 

588 

541 

503 

38 

381 

174 


100.0 

29.5 

28.7 

26.6 

2.1 

19.8 

21.9 


100.0 

16.7 

20.8 

18.8 

2.0 

13.2 

49.3 


100.0 

34.9 

32.1 

29. 

2. 

22. 

10. 


1,382 

223 

546 

468 

78 

196 

417 


472 

58 

94 

87 

7 

45 

276 


912 

166 

454 

382 

72 

151 

141 


100.0 

16.1 

39.5 

33.9 

5.6 

14.2 

30.2 


100.0 

12.3 
19.9 

18.4 
1 
9 

58.5 


100.0 

18 

49.8 

41.9 

8.0 

16.6 

15.5 


1,008 

482 

141 

168 

-27 

278 

106 


234 

60 

53 

46 

7 

48 

72 


772 

422 

87 

121 

-34 

230 

33 


72.9 

216.1 

25.8 

35.9 
-34.6 
141.8 

25.4 


49.6 

(B) 

56.4 

52.9 

(B) 

(B) 

26.1 


84.6 

254.2 
19.2 

31.7 
(B) 

152.3 
23.4 
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Table  10.  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Age, 
Race,  and  Presence  of  Children:  1979  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Subject 

1 

579 

1970 

Change , 

1970-79 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Pe rcent 

ALL  RACES 

All  Female  Householders, 

No  Husband  Present 

Total,  all  ages . 

8,458 

100.0 

5,591 

100.0 

2,867 

51.3 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years . 

1, 696 

20.1 

1,797 

32.1 

-101 

-5.6 

High  school : 

1  to  3  years . 

1,810 

21.4 

1,274 

22.8 

536 

42.1 

4  years . 

3, 160 

37.4 

1,777 

31.8 

1,383 

77.8 

College  : 

1  to  3  years . 

1,184 

14.0 

464 

8.3 

720 

155.2 

4  years  or  more . 

608 

7.2 

279 

5.0 

329 

117.9 

Total,  under  age  45 . 

4,780 

100.0 

2,439 

100.0 

2,341 

96.0 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years . 

440 

9.2 

402 

16.5 

38 

9.5 

High  school : 

1  to  3  years . 

L,  174 

24.6 

741 

30.4 

433 

58.4 

4  years . 

2,009 

42.0 

961 

39.4 

1,048 

109.1 

College  : 

1  to  3  years . 

821 

17.2 

240 

9.8 

581 

242.1 

4  years  or  more . 

336 

7.0 

94 

3.9 

242 

257.4 

Total,  age  45  and  over . 

3,677 

100.0 

3,153 

100.0 

524 

16.6 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years . 

1,256 

34.2 

1,395 

44.2 

-139 

-10.0 

High  school : 

1  to  3  years . 

636 

17.3 

533 

16.9 

103 

19.3 

4  years . 

1,151 

31.3 

816 

25.9 

335 

41.1 

College : 

1  to  3  years . 

363 

9.9 

224 

7.1 

139 

62.1 

4  years  or  more . 

272 

7.4 

185 

5.9 

87 

47.0 

With  Own  Children  Under  18 

Total,  all  ages . 

5,288 

100.0 

2, 92  6 

100.0 

2,362 

80.7 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years . 

656 

12.4 

614 

21.0 

42 

6.8 

High  school : 

1  to  3  years . 

1,295 

24.5 

830 

28.4 

465 

56.0 

4  years . 

2,118 

40.1 

1,085 

37.1 

1,033 

95.2 

College : 

1  to  3  years . 

883 

16.7 

267 

9.1 

616 

230.7 

4  years  or  more . 

336 

6.4 

131 

4.5 

205 

156.5 

Total,  under  age  45 . 

4,339 

100.0 

2,181 

100.0 

2,158 

98.9 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years . 

403 

9.3 

358 

16.4 

45 

12.6 

High  school: 

1  to  3  years . 

1,095 

25.2 

693 

31.8 

402 

58.0 

4  years . 

1,808 

41.7 

853 

39.1 

955 

112.0 

College : 

1  to  3  years . 

756 

17.4 

200 

9.2 

556 

278.0 

4  years  or  more . 

277 

6.4 

77 

3.5 

200 

259.7 

Total,  age  45  and  over . 

949 

100.0 

745 

100.0 

204 

27.4 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years . 

253 

26.7 

256 

34.4 

-3 

-1.2 

High  school: 

1  to  3  years . 

200 

21.1 

137 

18.4 

63 

46.0 

4  years . 

310 

32.7 

232 

31.1 

78 

33.6 

College : 

1  to  3  years . 

127 

13.4 

67 

9.0 

60 

(B) 

4  years  or  more . 

59 

6.2 

54 

7.2 

5 

(B) 
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Table  10  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Age. 
Race,  and  Presence  of  Children:  1979  and  1970-Contmued 


(Numbers  In  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Total ,  under  age  45 
Elementary: 

0  to  8  years 
High  school: 

1  to  3  years 
4  years 
College : 

1  to  3  years 
4  years  or  more 

Total ,  age  45  and  over 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years 
High  school : 

1  to  3  years 
4  years 
College : 

1  to  3  years 
4  years  or  more 

ifith  Own  Children  Under  18 

Total,  all  ages 
Elementary : 

0  to  8  years 
High  school : 

1  to  3  years 
4  years 
College : 

1  to  3  years 
4  years  or  more 

Total ,  under  age  45 
Elementary : 

0  to  8  years 
High  school : 

1  to  3  years 
4  years 
College : 

1  to  3  years 
4  years  or  more 

Total ,  age  45  and  over 
Elementary : 

0  to  8  years 
High  school : 

1  to  3  years 
4  years 
College : 

1  to  3  years 
4  years  or  more 
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Table  10.  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Age, 
Race,  and  Presence  of  Children:  1979  and  1970-Continued 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Subject 

1979 

1970 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

BLACK 

All  Female  Householders, 

No  Husband  Present 

Total ,  all  ages . 

2,390 

100.0 

1,382 

100.0 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years . 

523 

21.9 

544 

39.4 

High  school : 

1  to  3  years . 

735 

30.8 

439 

31.8 

4  years . 

748 

31.3 

321 

23.2 

College : 

1  to  3  years . 

305 

12.8 

63 

4.6 

4  years  or  more . 

79 

3.3 

15 

1.1 

Total,  under  age  45 . 

1,568 

100.0 

812 

100.0 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years . 

150 

9.6 

164 

20.2 

High  school : 

1  to  3  years . 

511 

32.6 

334 

41.1 

4  years . 

613 

39.1 

262 

32.3 

College : 

1  to  3  years . 

251 

16.0 

44 

5.4 

4  years  or  more . 

44 

2.8 

7 

0.9 

Total,  age  45  and  over . 

822 

100.0 

571 

100.0 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years . 

373 

45.4 

380 

66.5 

High  school : 

1  to  3  years . 

224 

27.3 

105 

18.4 

4  years . 

135 

16.4 

59 

10.3 

College : 

1  to  3  years . 

54 

6.6 

19 

3.3 

4  years  or  more . 

35 

4.3 

8 

1.4 

With  Own  Children  Under  18 

Total,  all  ages . 

1,684 

100.0 

912 

100.0 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years . 

230 

13.7 

258 

28.3 

High  school : 

1  to  3  years . 

567 

33.7 

344 

37.7 

4  years . 

593 

35.2 

238 

26.1 

College : 

1  to  3  years . 

257 

15.3 

50 

5.5 

4  years  or  more . 

37 

2.2 

22 

2.4 

Total ,  under  age  45 . 

1,430 

100.0 

734 

100.0 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years . 

139 

9.7 

166 

22.6 

High  school : 

1  to  3  years . 

472 

33.0 

294 

40.1 

4  years . 

555 

38.8 

213 

29.0 

College : 

1  to  3  years . 

234 

16.4 

44 

6.0 

4  years  or  more . 

30 

2.1 

17 

2.3 

Total,  age  45  and  over . 

253 

100.0 

178 

100.0 

Elementary : 

0  to  8  years . 

91 

36.0 

93 

52.2 

High  school: 

1  to  3  years . 

95 

37.5 

50 

28.1 

4  years . 

38 

15.0 

26 

14.6 

College : 

1  to  3  years . 

23 

9.1 

6 

3.4 

4  years  or  more . 

7 

2.8 

5 

2.8 

Change,  1970-79 


lumber 

Percent 

1,008 

72.9 

-21 

-3.9 

296 

67.4 

427 

133.0 

242 

(B) 

64 

(B) 

756 

93.1 

-14 

-8.5 

177 

53.0 

351 

134.0 

207 

(B) 

37 

(B) 

251 

44.0 

-7 

-1.8 

119 

113.3 

76 

(B) 

35 

(B) 

27 

(B) 

772 

84.6 

-28 

-10.9 

223 

64.8 

355 

149.2 

207 

(B) 

15 

(B) 

696 

94.8 

-27 

-16.3 

178 

60.5 

342 

160.6 

190 

(B) 

13 

(B) 

75 

42.1 

-2 

-2.2 

45 

(B) 

12 

(B) 

17 

(B) 

2 

(B) 

Demographic 

Characteristics 

of  the  Families 


Most  families  maintained  by  female  householders  are  no 
y  large.  Almost  three-quarters  of  such  families  (73  Percent) 
listed  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  people.  As  of  1979, 

,  average  number  of  family  members  was  3.08  persons, 
wn  from  3.22  persons  in  1970  (table  11). 

There  are,  of  course,  some  racial  and  ethnic  differentials 
average  family  size.  For  example,  families  maintained  by 
ack  women  in  1979  were  larger  on  the  average  (3.63 
rsons)  than  those  maintained  by  either  Spanish-orig.n 
amen  (3.30  persons)  or  White  women  (2.86  persons). 

UMBER  OF  CHILDREN 

Families  maintained  by  women  in  1979  were  more  likely 
;  include  children  than  were  their  1970  counterparts.  The 
,te  of  increase  since  1970  in  the  number  of  families  com- 
rised  of  a  mother  and  one  or  more  children  has  been  about 

1  percent  as  compared  with  a  51-percent  increase  in  the 
verall  number  of  women  maintaining  families  (table  12). 

Contrary  to  the  stereotype  of  a  mother  who  has  been 
bandoned  to  fend  for  herself  and  her  numerous  offspring, 
amilies  maintained  by  women,  if  they  had  any  children  at 
,||,  were  likely  to  include  only  one  or  two  children.  These 
>ne-child  and  two-child  families  have  more  than  doubled 
n  number  since  1970.  As  of  1979,  about  28  percent  of  all 
women  maintaining  families  had  one  child  and  20  percent 
iad  two  whereas  9  percent  had  three  and  only  5  percent  had 
4  or  more  children;  the  other  38  percent  had  either  never 
had  any  children  or  their  children  were  living  elsewhere. 

The  average  number  of  children  in  families  of  female 
householders  with  children  in  1979  was  down  to  1.86  from 
the  average  of  2.29  in  1970.  The  averages  were  somewhat 
higher  in  Black  and  Spanish-origin  families  than  in  White 
families  in  both  years. 


The  total  number  of  children  under  18  living  in  families 
maintained  by  women  in  1979  was  9.8  million.  About  2A 
million  of  these  children  were  under  6  years  of  age  and 
remaining  7.4  million  children  were  6  to  17  years  of  age. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  numbers  do  not  include  every 
child  living  in  a  one-parent  situation.  A  relatively  small,  but 
nevertheless  significant,  number  of  children  living  with  one 
parent  were  either  with  mothers  who  were  not  the  person 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  household  (about  700,000 
children),  or  else  they  lived  with  their  father  instead  of  their 
mother  (about  1.0  million  children,  or  9  percent  of  all  those 

living  with  one  parent). 


age  of  children 


Since  most  women  with  children  at  home  are  under  age 
45  the  data  in  this  section  refer  only  to  women  in  that  age 
category.  In  1979,  there  were  just  over  1  million  families 
maintained  by  such  women  which  contained  onty  ch^dren 
under  age  6,  and  an  additional  861,000  families  which  had 
both  children  under  6  and  some  6  to  17  (table  13) 

All  women  with  responsibility  for  the  care  and  custody 
of  their  children  (i.e.,  no  husband  present)  face  special,  and 
sometimes  debilitating,  problems.  However,  when  these 
families  include  very  young  children,  it  may  be  especially 
difficult  for  the  woman  to  enter  the  work  force  on  a 
full-time  or  even  part-time  basis,  unless  she  is  a  e  to  in 
acceptable  day-care  services  for  her  preschool ch.  dren  The 
number  of  families  maintained  by  women  with  only  children 
under  age  6  has  doubled  since  1970,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
for  this  type  of  family  was  much  greater  than  the  overall  rate 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  families  maintained  by  women. 

There  were  about  2.4  million  families  maintained  by 
women  which  included  only  children  of  school  age  (6  to  17 
years  old).  The  women  maintaining  these  families  must  cope 
with  economic  realities  and  the  needs  of  their  older  children 
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which  are  no  less  urgent  than  those  difficulties  faced  by 
women  with  younger  children.  These  mothers  are,  however, 
relieved  of  some  of  the  constant  child-care  requirements 
implicit  during  infancy  and  early  childhood.  Mothers  who  are 
responsible  only  for  school-age  children  are  seemingly  in  an 
improved  position  to  shift  their  focus  from  the  immediacy  of 
daily  child  care  to  childrearing  processes  which  may  consume 
less  of  the  mothers'  time.  In  any  event,  once  all  the  children 
are  in  school,  the  woman  may  feel  that  she  can  seek  employ¬ 
ment  outside  the  home  at  least  on  a  part-time  basis  without 
jeopardizing  the  care  required  by  her  children. 

TENURE 

Families  maintained  by  female  householders  were  much 
more  likely  than  families  in  general  to  be  in  rented  housing. 
Whereas  25  percent  of  all  familieswere  renters,  the  proportion 
of  female  householders  (no  husband  present)  who  were 


renters  was  50  percent.  About  8  percent  of  female  house¬ 
holders  were  not  only  renters  but  were  renting  public 
housing,  as  compared  with  2  percent  of  all  families  (table  14), 

The  highest  proportion  of  renters  was  among  the  women 
under  age  25.  Whereas  86  percent  of  those  under  25  were 
renters,  the  proportion  declined  among  older  women  to  the 
point  that  only  21  percent  of  those  age  75  and  over  were 
renters. 

Black  and  Spanish-origin  women  maintaining  families 
were  far  more  likely  than  their  White  counterparts  not  only 
to  be  renters,  but  also  the  renters  of  public  housing.  The 
proportions  renting  were  66  percent  for  Black  women  and  72 
percent  for  Spanish-origin  women,  as  compared  with  43 
percent  for  White  women.  Similarly,  the  proportions  renting 
public  housing  were  19  percent  for  Black  women,  9  percent 
for  Spanish-origin  women,  and  3  percent  for  White  women 
maintaining  families. 
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Table  11.  Size  of  Families  Maintained  by  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race 
and  Spanish  Origin:  1979  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


all  races 

Total  female  householders, 
no  husband  present . 

2  persons . 

3  persons . 

4  persons . 

5  persons . 

6  persons . 

7  or  more  persons . 

Total  persons . 

Persons  per  family . 

WHITE 

Total  female  householders, 
no  husband  present . 

2  persons . 

3  persons . 

4  persons . 

5  persons . 

6  persons . 

7  or  more  persons . 

Total  persons . 

Persons  per  family . 

black 

Total  female  householders, 
no  husband  present . 

2  persons . 

3  persons . 

4  persons . 

5  persons . 

6  persons . 

7  or  more  persons . 

Total  persons . 

Persons  per  family . 

SPANISH  ORIGIN1 

Total  female  householders 
no  husband  present . 

2  persons . 

3  persons . 

4  persons . 

5  persons . 

6  persons . 

7  or  more  persons . 

Total  persons . 

Persons  per  family 

1Source  of  1970  Spanish— origin  data 
Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 


1970  Census  of  Population,  Family  Composition,  Vol.  II,  4A ,  table  5. 


Table  12.  Families  Maintained  by  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race, 
Spanish  Origin,  and  Number  of  Own  Children:  1979  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Subject 


ALL  RACES 


1979 


Number 


Percent 


1970 


Number 


Percent 


Change,  1970-79 


Number 


Percent 


Total  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

With  own  children  under  18 . 

1  child . 

2  children . 

3  children . 

4  children . 

5  children . 

6  or  more  children . 

With  own  children  under  6 . 

1  child . 

2  children . 

3  or  more  children . 

Total  own  children  under  18.... 

Children  under  18  per  family . 

Children  under  18  per  family 
with  children . 

Total  own  children  under  6 . 

Children  under  6  per  family . 

Children  under  6  per  family 
with  children . 

WHITE 

Total  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

With  own  children  under  18 . 

1  child . 

2  children . 

3  children . 

4  children . 

5  children . 

6  or  more  children . 

With  own  children  under  6 . 

1  child . 

2  children . 

3  or  more  children . 

Total  own  children  under  18.... 

Children  under  18  per  family . 

Children  under  18  per  family 
with  children . 

Total  own  children  under  6 . 

Children  under  6  per  family . 

Children  under  6  per  family 
with  children . 

BLACK 


8,458 

5,288 

2,360 

1,701 

782 

293 

97 

55 

1,926 

1,471 

384 

71 

9,822 

1.16 

1.86 

2,380 

0.28 

1.24 


5,918 

3,511 

1,729 

1,162 

439 

126 

40 

14 

1,154 

923 

200 

30 

6,025 

1.02 

1.72 

1,381 

0.23 

1.20 


100.0 

62.5 

27.9 

20.1 

9.2 

3.5 
1.1 
0.7 

22.8 

17.4 

4.5 

0.8 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


100.0 

59.3 

29.2 

19.6 

7.4 
2.1 
0.7 
0.2 

19.5 

15.6 

3.4 
0.5 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


5.591 
2,926 
1,048 

834 
493 
268 
142 
141 
1,110 
688 
296 
12  6 

6,694 

1.20 

2.29 

1.591 
0.28 

1.43 


4,165 

1,995 

780 

634 

319 

151 

67 

44 

664 

438 

179 

46 

4,103 

0.99 

2.06 

908 

0.22 

1.37 


100.0 

52.3 
18.7 

14.9 
8.8 
4.8 
2.5 
2.5 

19.9 

12.3 

5.3 

2.3 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


100.0 

47.9 
18.7 
15.2 

7.7 

3.6 

1.6 
1.0 

15.9 
10.5 

4.3 

1.1 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


2,867 

2,362 

1,312 

867 

289 

25 

-45 

-86 

816 

783 

88 

-55 

3,128 

(X) 

(X) 

789 

(X) 

(X) 


1,753 

1,516 

949 

528 

120 

-25 

-27 

-30 

490 

485 

21 

-16 

1,922 

(X) 

(X) 

473 

(X) 

(X) 


51.3 

80.7 

125.2 

104.0 

58.6 
*  9.3 

-31.7 

-61.0 

73.5 

113.8 

29.7 
-43.7 


46.7 

(X) 

(X) 

49.6 

(X) 

(X) 


42.1 
76.0 

121.7 
83.3 

37.6 
-16.6 

(B) 

(B) 

73.8 

110.7 

11.7 

(B) 

46.8 

(X) 

(X) 

52.1 

(X) 

(X) 


Total  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

With  own  children  under  18 . 

1  child . 

2  children . 

3  children . 

4  children . 

5  children . 

6  or  more  children . 

With  own  children  under  6 . 

1  child . 

2  children . 

3  or  more  children . 


2,390 

1,684 

592 

510 

325 

162 

56 

40 

730 

520 

174 

36 


100.0 

70.5 

24.8 
21.3 

13.6 

6.8 

2.3 
1.7 

30.5 

21.8 

7.3 
1.5 


1,382 

912 

261 

197 

171 

114 

74 

95 

437 

243 

116 

77 


100.0 

66.0 

18.9 

14.2 

12.3 

8.2 

5.4 
6.9 

31.6 

17.6 

8.4 
5.7 


1,008 

772 

331 

313 

154 

48 

-18 

-55 

293 

277 

58 

-41 


72.9 

84.6 

126.8 

158.9 

90.1 

42.1 

(B) 

-57.9 

67.0 

114.0 

50.0 

-53.2 


Total  own  children  under  18.... 

Children  under  18  per  family . 

Children  under  18  per  family 
with  children . 


3,622 

1.52 

2.15 


(X)  2,528 

(X)  1.83 


(X) 


2.77 


(X) 

(X) 


1,094 

(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


43.3 

(X) 

(X) 


Total  own  children  under  6 
Children  under  6  per  family... 
Children  under  6  per  family 
with  children . 


948 

0.40 


(X) 

(X) 


663 

0.48 


(X) 

(X) 


285 

(X) 


43.0 

(X) 


1.30 


(X) 


1.52 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 
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Table  12  Families  Maintained  by  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race, 
Spanish  Origin,  and  Number  of  Own  Children:  1979  and  1970-Continued 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


1  Source  of  1970  Spanish-origin  data: 
Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 


1970  Census  of  Population,  Family  Composition,  Vol .  II,  *A.  table  6. 


Persons  of 
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Table  13.  Age  of  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race  and  Age 
of  Own  Children:  1979  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Subject 


1979 


Number 


Percent 


1970 


Number 


Percent 


Change,  1970-79 


Number 


Percent 


ALL  RACES 

All  ages . 

No  own  children  under  18.... 
With  own  children  under  18.. 

35  years  and  under . 

No  own  children  under  18.... 
With  own  children  under  18.. 

All  under  6 . 

Some  under  6,  some  6  to  17 
All  6  to  17 . 

35  to  44  years . 

No  own  children  under  18.... 
With  own  children  under  18.. 

All  under  6 . 

Some  under  6,  some  6  to  17 
All  6  to  17 . 

45  to  64  years . 

No  own  children  under  18.... 
With  own  children  under  18.. 

65  years  and  over . 

No  own  children  under  18.... 
With  own  children  under  18.. 

WHITE 

All  ages . 

No  own  children  under  18.... 
With  own  children  under  18.. 

35  years  and  under . . 

No  own  children  under  18...., 
With  own  children  under  18... 

All  under  6 . 

Some  under  6,  some  6  to  17, 
All  6  to  17 . 

35  to  44  years . 

No  own  children  under  18 . 

With  own  children  under  18... 

All  under  6 . 

Some  under  6,  some  6  to  17. 
All  6  to  17 . 

45  to  64  years . 

No  own  children  under  18 . 

With  own  children  under  18... 


8,458 

3,170 

5,288 

2,929 

206 

2,723 

990 

665 

1,068 

1,851 

235 

1,616 

54 

196 

1,366 

2,481 

1,545 

936 

1,196 

1,183 

13 


5,918 

2,408 

3,511 

1,834 

140 

1,694 

665 

336 

693 

1,297 

150 

1,147 

38 

103 

1,006 

1,821 
1,  157 
664 


100.0 

37.5 

62.5 

100.0 

7.0 

93.0 

33.8 

22.7 

36.5 

100.0 

12.7 

87.3 
2.9 

10.6 

73.8 

100.0 

62.3 
37.7 

100.0 

98.9 

1.1 


100.0 

40.7 

59.3 

100.0 

7.6 

92.4 

36.3 

18.3 

37.8 

100.0 

11.6 

88.4 

2.9 

7.9 
77.6 

100.0 

63.5 

36.5 


5,591 
2,665 
2,92  6 

1,364 
104 
1,2  60 
454 
407 
399 

1,074 

154 

920 

23 

185 

712 

2,021 

1,285 

736 

1,131 

1,122 

9 


4,  165 
2,170 
1,995 

866 

71 

795 

316 

219 

260 

742 

115 

627 

9 

100 

518 

1,599 

1,033 

566 


100.0 

47.7 

52.3 

100.0 

7.6 

92.4 

33.3 

29.8 

29.3 

100.0 

14.3 
85.7 

2.1 

17.2 

66.3 

100.0 

63.6 

36.4 

100.0 

99.2 

0.8 


100.0 

52.1 

47.9 

100.0 

8.2 

91.8 

36.5 

25.3 
30.0 

100.0 

15.5 

84.5 

1.2 

13.5 

69.8 

100.0 

64.6 

35.4 


2,867 
505 
2, 362 

1,565 

102 

1,463 

536 

258 

669 

777 

81 

696 

31 

11 

654 

460 

260 

200 

65 

61 

4 


1,753 

238 

1,516 

968 

69 

899 

349 

117 

433 

555 

35 

520 

29 

3 

488 

222 

124 

98 


51.3 

18.9 
80.7 

114.7 

98.1 
116.1 
118.1 

63.4 

167.7 

72.3 

52.6 

75.7 
(B) 
5.9 

91.9 

22.8 

20.2 

27.2 

5.7 

5.4 

(B) 


42.1 
11.0 
76.0 

111.8 

(B) 

113.1 

110.4 

53.4 

166.5 

74.8 

30.4 

82.9 
(B) 
3.0 

94.2 

13.9 

12.0 

17.3 


65  years  and  over . 

No  own  children  under  18.. 
With  own  children  under  18 


967 

961 

6 


100.0 

99.4 

0.6 


957 

951 

7 


100.0 

99.4 

0.7 


10 

10 

-1 


1.0 

1.1 

(B) 
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Table  13.  Age  of  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race  and  Age 
of  Own  Children:  1979  and  1970-Continued 
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Table  14.  Families  and  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Housing  Tenure,  Age, 
Race,  and  Spanish  Origin:  1979 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Subject 


ALL  RACES 

All  Families 

Total ,  all  ages . . . 

Under  25  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 

All  Female  Householders, 
No  Husband  Present 

Total,  all  ages... 

Under  25  years . 

25  to  29  years . . 

30  to  34  years . . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 

WHITE 

All  Families 

Total,  all  ages.... 

Under  25  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 

All  Female  Householders, 
No  Husband  Present 

Total,  all  ages.... 

Under  25  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 

BLACK 

All  Families 

Total,  all  ages.... 

Under  25  years . 

25  to  29  years . 

30  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . . 

65  to  74  years . . 

75  years  and  over . 


Total 


Number 


57,804 

3,827 

6,473 

7,005 

11,754 

10,883 

9,342 

5,832 

2,678 


8,458 

801 

1,016 

1,112 

1,851 

1,518 

963 

712 

484 


50,910 

3,239 

5,580 

6,020 

10,256 

9,644 

8,468 

5,237 

2,466 


5,918 

468 

647 

719 

1,296 

1,105 

716 

559 

408 


5,906 

542 

773 

806 

1,259 

1,076 

749 

508 

192 


Percent 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Owner 


74.6 
32.0 
54 

69.1 
77 
84.4 
87.0 

84.1 
83.8 


50.2 

14.5 

23.8 

38.6 

50.4 

63.3 
70.1 

70.9 

79.5 


77.6 
34.9 

57.5 
73.1 
80.8 
87.0 

88.5 

85.7 

84.8 


56.7 

16.9 

26.4 

43.5 
57.2 

70.5 

73.9 

73.9 

80.9 


52.2 
16.1 

36.5 

43.5 

51.8 

63.8 

71.3 

69.3 

71.9 


Renter 


Total 


25.4 

67.9 
45 

30.9 
22.6 
15 
13.0 

15.9 
16.2 


49.8 

85.5 

76.2 

61.4 

49.7 

36.8 
30.0 
29.1 

20.5 


22.4 

65.1 
42.6 
26.9 

19.2 
13.0 

11.5 

14.3 
15.2 


43.3 

83.1 
73.6 

56.5 
42.8 

29.5 

26.1 
26.1 
19.1 


47.8 

83.9 

63.4 

56.5 

48.2 

36.2 
28.8 
30.7 

28.6 


Public 


2.0 

4.7 

3.0 

2.3 

2.2 

1.4 
0.9 
1.4 
1.3 


7.8 
13.7 
11.5 

8.4 

9.2 

5.9 

5.2 

3.4 

1.0 


1.1 

2.5 

1.6 
1.3 
1.0 
0.7 
0.6 
0.9 
1.1 


3.4 

7.1 

6.0 

4.2 
3.1 
2.8 

2.5 

1.6 

0.5 


9.9 

16.8 

12.8 

9.9 

12.5 

7.4 
4.7 

6.5 
4.7 


Private 


23.4 

63.3 

42.6 

28.6 

20.4 
14.3 
12.0 
14.6 
14.8 


42.0 

71.8 

64.7 
53.1 

40.4 

30.8 

24.8 
25.7 

19.4 


21.4 
62.6 

40.9 
25.6 
18.2 

12.4 

10.9 

13.4 
14.1 


39.9 

76.1 

67.5 
52.3 

39.7 

26.7 

23.5 

24.5 

18.6 


37.9 

67.0 

50.7 
46.5 

35.7 

28.7 
24.0 
24.2 
23.4 
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lb,e  14.  Famines  and  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Housing  Tenure,  Age, 
Race,  and  Spanish  Origin:  1979-Continued 

umbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text)_ 


LACK — Continued 

11  Female  Householders 
No  Husband  Present 

Total,  all  ages.. 

Inder  25  years . 

!5  to  29  years . 

50  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

i5  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  to  74  years . 

75  years  and  over . 

SPANISH  ORIGIN1 


All  Families 


Total,  all  ages 
Under  25  years 
25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 
35  to  44  years 
45  to  54  years 
55  to  64  years 
to  74  years 


75  years  and  over 


All  Female  Householders 
No  Husband  Present 


Total,  all  ages 
Under  25  years 
25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 
35  to  44  years 
45  to  54  years 
55  to  64  years 
65  to  74  years 
75  years  and  over 


1  Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race 


V  *  YWf' 


LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION 

Data  published  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
indicated  that  in  1979,  nearly  one-half  of  all  women  living 
with  their  husbands  were  in  the  labor  force  (i.e.,  either 
working  or  looking  for  work  outside  the  home).  The 
economic  realities  faced  by  most  women  maintaining  families 
with  no  husband  present  provide  an  additional  impetus  for 
them  to  enter  the  labor  force.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of 
these  women  in  the  labor  force  was  60  percent  (table  15)  as 
compared  with  49  percent  for  wives  in  married-couple 

families. 

Although  the  labor  force  participation  rate  of  women 
maintaining  families  has  increased  significantly  since  1970, 
there  is  evidence  that  a  higher  proportion  of  these  women 
had  problems  finding  employment.  The  number  who  were 
involuntarily  unemployed  increased  by  1 58  percent  between 
1970  and  1979.  No  one  knows  how  many  others  became 
discouraged,  stopped  looking  for  work,  and  thus,  did  not 
appear  in  the  unemployment  data. 

White  women  maintaining  families  were  more  likely  than 
their  Black  counterparts  to  be  in  the  labor  force,  and  the  gap 
between  the  races  widened  substantially  during  the  decade. 
In  1979,  about  62  percent  of  White  women  were  in  the  labor 
force,  compared  with  54  percent  of  Black  women.  There  was 


Employment 

Characteristics 

no  significant  difference  in  1970  between  the  participation 
rates  of  White  and  Black  women. 

OCCUPATION 

In  both  1970  and  1979,  the  majority  of  employed  women 
maintaining  families  (58  and  57  percent,  respectively)  were 
clerical  or  service  workers  (table  16).  There  has,  however, 
been  a  large  increase  since  1970  in  the  number  who  had 
either  professional  or  managerial  positions,  with  the  number 
of  women  in  each  of  these  occupational  groups  doubling 
during  the  decade.  In  spite  of  these  increases,  only  one-fifth 
of  the  employed  women  with  the  responsibility  for  their 
families  were  in  professional  or  managerial  positions  in  1979, 
and  able  to  enjoy  the  favorable  economic  benefits  generally 

associated  with  such  jobs.  / 

As  might  be  expected,  the  proportion  of  employed  Black 
women  working  in  either  professional  or  managerial  occu¬ 
pations  in  1979  was  much  lower  (12  percent)  than  for  Whites 
(22  percent),  but  there  has  been  a  three-fold  increase  since 
1970  in  the  number  of  Black  women  in  these  occupations. 
The  occupational  category  in  which  most  Black  women 
were  employed  in  both  1970  and  1979  was  service  work, 
but  the  proportion  in  this  occupation  group  declined  from 
51  percent  to  36  percent  during  the  period. 


Table  15.  Labor  Force  Status  of  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present  by  Race- 
1979  and  1970 


(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Subject 

1979 

1970 

Change , 

1970-79 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

ALL  RACES 

Total  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

8,458 

100.0 

5,591 

100.0 

2,867 

51.3 

In  labor  force . 

5,033 

59.5 

2,943 

52.6 

2,090 

71.0 

Employed . 

4,608 

54.5 

2,778 

49.7 

1,830 

65.9 

Unemployed . 

425 

5.0 

165 

3.0 

2  60 

157.6 

Not  in  labor  force . 

3,425 

40.5 

2,648 

47.4 

777 

29.3 

WHITE 

Total,  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

5,918 

100.0 

4,165 

100.0 

1,753 

42.1 

In  labor  force  . 

3,661 

61.9 

2,224 

53.4 

1,437 

64.6 

Employed . 

3,406 

57.6 

2,118 

50.9 

1,288 

60.8 

Unemployed . 

255 

4.3 

106 

2.5 

149 

140.6 

Not  in  labor  force . 

2,257 

38.1 

1,941 

46.6 

316 

16.3 

BLACK 

Total  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

2,390 

100.0 

1,382 

100.0 

1,008 

72.9 

In  labor  force . 

1,284 

53.7 

703 

50.9 

581 

82.6 

Employed . 

1,118 

46.8 

650 

47.0 

468 

72.0 

Unemployed . 

166 

6.9 

53 

3.8 

113 

(B) 

Not  in  labor  force . 

1,106 

46.3 

679 

49.1 

427 

62.9 

Table  16.  Occupation  Group  of  Female  Householders  With  No  Husband  Present,  by  Race: 
1979  and  1970 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


1979 

1970 

Change , 

1970-79 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

ALL  RACES 

Total  employed  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

4,608 

100.0 

2,778 

100.0 

1,829 

65.8 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers . 

603 

13.1 

299 

10.8 

304 

101.7 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm . 

303 

6.6 

149 

5.4 

154 

103.4 

Sales  workers . 

214 

4.6 

139 

5.0 

75 

54.0 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

1,569 

34.0 

839 

30.2 

730 

87.0 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

95 

2.1 

26 

0.9 

69 

(B) 

Operatives . 

677 

14.7 

498 

17.9 

179 

35.9 

Service  workers . 

1,076 

23.4 

777 

28.0 

299 

38.5 

Farm  related  workers . 

14 

0.3 

29 

1.0 

-15 

(B) 

Other  laborers . 

55 

1.2 

23 

0.8 

32 

(B) 

WHITE 

Total  employed  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

3,406 

100.0 

2,118 

100.0 

1,287 

60.7 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers . 

480 

14.1 

2  62 

12.4 

218 

83.2 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm . 

269 

7.9 

144 

6.8 

125 

86.8 

Sales  workers . 

181 

5.3 

125 

5.9 

56 

44.8 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

1,240 

36.4 

736 

34.7 

504 

68.5 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

76 

2.2 

19 

0.9 

57 

(B) 

Operatives . 

465 

13.7 

351 

16.6 

114 

32.5 

Service  workers . 

649 

19.1 

445 

21.0 

204 

45.8 

Farm  related  workers . 

12 

0.4 

25 

1.2 

-13 

(B) 

Other  laborers . 

34 

1.0 

12 

0.6 

22 

(B) 

BLACK 

Total  employed  female  householders, 

no  husband  present . 

1,118 

100.0 

650 

100.0 

468 

72.0 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers . 

104 

9.3 

34 

5.2 

70 

(B) 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm . 

29 

2.6 

6 

0.9 

23 

(B) 

Sales  workers . 

30 

2.7 

14 

2.2 

16 

(B) 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers . 

313 

28.0 

101 

15.5 

212 

209.9 

Craft  and  kindred  workers . 

19 

1.7 

7 

1.1 

12 

(B) 

Operatives . 

194 

17.4 

144 

22.2 

50 

34.7 

Service  workers . 

405 

36.2 

330 

50.8 

75 

22.7 

Farm  related  workers . 

2 

0.2 

4 

0.6 

-2 

(B) 

Other  laborers . 

21 

1.9 

10 

1.5 

11 

(B) 

NCOME 

The  severity  of  the  economic  disadvantages  with  which 
amities  maintained  by  women  must  cope  becomes  apparent 
vhen  their  income  level  is  compared  with  the  income  of 
amilies  in  general.  The  median  income  in  1978  of  families 
naintained  by  women  was  $8,540,  or  slightly  less  than  one- 
lalf  (48  percent)  of  the  $17,640  median  income  of  families 
sverall  (table  17).  In  other  words,  a  woman  with  no  husband 
contributing  directly  to  the  family  income  can  expect  to 
lave  only  about  $1  for  essential  expenses  to  every  $2  available 
to  most  families. 

The  income  differential  reflected  by  the  1978  data  does 
lot  represent  even  a  marginal  improvement  since  1969.  The 
nedian  income  for  all  families  in  1969  was  $16,790 
[expressed  in  1978  constant  dollars  to  allow  for  inflation). 
Thus,  the  1978  income  of  all  families  ($17,640)  had  in¬ 
creased  by  $850  (5  percent)  over  the  9-year  period.  The 
median  in  1969  for  families  maintained  by  women,  however, 
was  $8,580  (expressed  in  1978  dollars)-and  it  was  no  higher 
in  1978  ($8,540). 

The  median  income  in  1978  of  families  maintained  by 
White  women  ($9,910)  was  substantially  higher  than  that 
of  families  maintained  by  their  Black  or  Spanish-origin 
counterparts  ($5,890  and  $5,580,  respectively).  The 
difference  in  the  incomes  of  Black  and  Spanish-origin  women 
was  not  significant. 

The  1978  family  income  of  White  women  expressed  as 
a  proportion  of  the  median  income  for  all  White  families 
was  about  54  percent;  the  proportion  was  the  same  for  Blacks. 
The  corresponding  figure  for  families  maintained  by  Spanish- 
origin  women  was  only  44  percent. 

Most  families  in  the  very  lowest  income  categories  are 
likely  to  be  maintained  by  women.  In  1978,  about  3.2 
million  families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000  (table  18), 


Income  and 
Poverty  Status 

more  than  one-half  (54  percent)  of  these  very  low  income 
families  were  maintained  by  women.  Among  Blacks,  about 
80  percent  of  those  families  with  incomes  under  $4,000  were 
maintained  by  women  with  no  husbands  present. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  income  spectrum,  there 
were  about  2.1  million  families  whose  income  during  1978 
was  $50,000  and  over;  less  than  2  percent  of  these  families 
were  maintained  by  women. 

AGE  AND  INCOME 

The  family  income  of  young  female  householders  is  likely 
to  be  lower  than  that  of  similarly  situated  middle-aged  or  older 
women.  For  example,  if  the  woman  is  under  25  years  old, 
her  family's  median  income  in  1978  ($3,950)  was  only 
one-third  as  high  as  that  for  families  of  women  55  to  64  years 
old  ($12,250).  The  family  income  of  female  householders 
under  age  25  actually  dropped  by  $410  (10  percent)  since 
1969,  once  the  1969  income  was  adjusted  for  inflation  (table 
19).  Among  Blacks,  the  whole  group  of  families  maintained 
by  women  under  the  age  of  45  had  a  decline  in  income  since 
1969,  once  allowances  were  made  for  inflation. 

CHILDREN  AND  INCOME 

Among  families  maintained  by  women,  those  with  one  or 
more  children  under  age  18  had  a  much  lower  median 
income  in  1978  ($7,040)  than  those  without  children 
($11,970).  The  association  between  low  income  and  the 
presence  of  children  reflects  to  some  extent  the  fact  that 
women  with  children  are  likely  to  be  young,  and  thus  have 
yet  to  reach  the  ages  usually  associated  with  higher  income 
levels. 

The  younger  the  children,  the  lower  the  income  of 
families  of  female  householders  with  no  husband  present  was 
likely  to  be.  The  income  for  families  with  children  all  over 
the  age  of  6  was  $8,690  in  1978.  If  there  was  at  least  one 
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child  under  age  6  and  one  or  more  age  6  to  17,  the  income 
was  only  $4,930  (a  difference  of  $3,760).  If  all  of  the 
children  were  under  6,  there  was  some  evidence  that  the 
income  ($4,500)  was  even  lower  (table  20). 

POVERTY 

There  were  19.1  million  persons  living  in  families  with 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level  in  1978.  This  constituted  a 
poverty  rate  of  10  percent  (table  21). 

About  9.3  million  of  the  family  members  living  below  the 
officially  defined  poverty  threshold  ($6,662  for  a  nonfarm 
family  of  four  in  1978)  were  in  families  maintained  by 
women.  The  poverty  rate  for  persons  in  these  families, 


36  percent,  was  considerably  higher  than  the  10  percent  for 
persons  in  families  overall.  Although  the  overall  poverty 
rate  for  persons  in  families  maintained  by  women  is  high,  it 
has  decreased  somewhat  from  38  percent  since  1969.  The 
1978  poverty  rate  for  persons  in  families  maintained  by 
White  women  was  26  percent,  much  lower  than  the  rate  for 
persons  in  comparable  Black  or  Spanish-origin  families. 

The  poverty  rate  among  children  living  in  families 
maintained  by  women  was  much  higher  than  for  children  in 
families  overall  (51  versus  16  percent).  Among  children  in 
Spanish-origin  and  Black  families  maintained  by  women,  the 
rates  were  69  and  66  percent,  respectively,  compared  with 
40  percent  for  their  White  counterparts. 


Table  17.  Median  Income  of  All  Families  and  Female-Householder  Families  With  No  Husband  Present, 
by  Race  and  Spanish  Origin:  1978  and  1969 


(In  1978  dollars.  Families  as  of  March  1979  and  1970.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Subject 

Change , 

1969-78 

1978 

1969 

Number 

Percent 

ALL  RACES 

All  families . 

$17,640 

$16,787 

$853 

5.1 

Female  householders,  no  husband  present . 

$8,537 

$8,581 

$-44 

-0.5 

Percent . 

48.4 

51.1 

(X) 

(X) 

WHITE 

All  families . 

$18,368 

$17,429 

$939 

5.4 

Female  householders,  no  husband  present . 

$9,911 

$9,788 

$123 

1.3 

Percent . . 

54.0 

56.2 

(X) 

(X) 

BLACK 

All  families . 

$10,879 

$10,783 

$  96 

0.9 

Female  householders,  no  husband  present . 

$5,888 

$5,946 

$-58 

-1.0 

Percent . 

54.1 

55.1 

(X) 

(X) 

SPANISH  ORIGIN1 

All  families . 

$12,566 

$13,085 

$-519 

-4.0 

Female  householders,  no  husband  present . 

$5,578 

$6,512 

$-934 

-14.3 

Percent . 

44.4 

49.8 

(X) 

(X) 

^Source  of  1969  Spanish-origin  income  data:  1970  Census  of  Population,  Family  Composition,  Vol .  II,  4A, 
table  15.  Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 
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Table  19.  Median  Income  of  Female-Householder  Families  With  No  Husband  Present  by  Aqe 
and  Race:  1978  and  1969 

(In  1978  dollars.  Families  as  of  March  1979  and  1970) 


Age  of  householder 


ALL  RACES 

All  female  householders,  no  husband  present, 

14  years  and  over . 

14  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 

WHITE 

All  female  householders,  no  husband  present, 

14  years  and  over . 

14  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 

BLACK 

All  female  householders,  no  husband  present, 

14  years  and  over . 

14  to  24  years . 

25  to  34  years . 

35  to  44  years . 

45  to  54  years . 

55  to  64  years . 

65  years  and  over . 


1978 

1969 

Change , 

1969-78 

Number 

Percent 

$8,537 

$8,581 

$-44 

-0.5 

3,953 

4,367 

-414 

-9.5 

6,  570 

6,472 

98 

1.5 

9,473 

8,889 

584 

6.6 

11,919 

10,767 

1, 152 

10.7 

12,251 

10,964 

1,287 

11.7 

9,584 

8,873 

711 

8.0 

$9,911 

$9,788 

$123 

1.3 

4,434 

4,517 

-83 

-1.8 

7,227 

6,770 

457 

6.8 

10,823 

9,699 

1,124 

11.6 

13,240 

11,993 

1,247 

10.4 

13,985 

12,027 

1,958 

16.3 

10, 649 

10,142 

507 

5.0 

$5,888 

$5,946 

$-58 

-1.0 

3,584 

4,114 

-530 

-12.9 

5,463 

6,003 

-540 

-9.0 

6,865 

7,031 

-166 

-2.4 

8,020 

6,  762 

1,258 

18.6 

7,968 

6,038 

1,930 

32.0 

5,637 

4,469 

1,168 

26.1 

Table  20.  Median  Income  of  Families,  by  Type,  Age  of  Householder,  and  Presence 
and  Age  of  Own  Children:  1978 


(Families  as  of  March  1979.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text), 


Subject 

All 

families 

Married -couple 
families 

Female 
householders,  no 
husband  present 

All  famil ies . 

$17, 640 

$19,  340 

$8,537 

No  own  children  under  18  years . 

16,956 

17,808 

11,970 

With  own  children  under  18  years . 

18,190 

20,410 

7,035 

All  6  to  17  years . 

20,150 

22,698 

8,687 

Some  under  6,  some  6  to  17  years . 

17,158 

18,871 

4,927 

All  under  6  years . 

15,220 

16,846 

4,498 

Householder  under  25  years . 

$11,936 

$13,784 

$3,953 

No  own  children  under  18  years . 

15,107 

15,284 

10,801 

With  own  children  under  18  years . 

9,010 

12,479 

3,705 

All  6  to  17  years . 

7,941 

11,515 

3,784 

Some  under  6,  some  6  to  17  years . 

6,563 

13,977 

3,928 

All  under  6  years . 

9,298 

12,446 

3,653 

Householder  25  to  44  years . 

$18,700 

$20,476 

$7,792 

No  own  children  under  18  years . 

20,960 

21,603 

13,719 

With  own  children  under  18  years . 

18,162 

20,248 

7,417 

All  6  to  17  years . 

19,080 

21,953 

8,525 

Some  under  6,  some  6  to  17  years . 

17,288 

18, 929 

5,040 

All  under  6  years . 

17,427 

18,460 

6,419 

Householder  45  to  64  years . 

$21,124 

$22,598 

$12,040 

No  own  children  under  18  years . 

20,716 

21,855 

13,686 

With  own  children  under  18  years . 

21,950 

24,141 

9,551 

All  6  to  17  years . 

22,168 

24,550 

9,604 

Some  under  6,  some  6  to  17  years . 

18,775 

19,403 

6,201 

All  under  6  years . 

18,927 

19,498 

3,935 

Householder  65  years  and  over . 

$10,141 

$10, 152 

$9,584 

No  own  children  under  18  years . 

10,071 

10,046 

9,662 

With  own  children  under  18  years . 

13,486 

14,500 

5,410 

All  6  to  17  years . 

13,589 

14,599 

5,410 

Some  under  6,  some  6  to  17  years . 

12, 619 

12,619 

(B) 

All  under  6  years . 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 
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Coverage.  The  population  in  this  report  includes  the  civilian 
noninstitutional  population  of  the  United  States  pus 
approximately  824,000  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
United  States  living  off  post  or  with  their  families  on  post  in 
1979,  but  excludes  all  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Symbols.  A  dash  (-)  represents  zero  or  rounds  to  zero.  The 
symbol  "B"  means  that  the  base  for  the  derived  figure  is  less 
than  75,000.  An  "X"  means  not  applicable,  and  "NA"  means 
not  available. 

Rounding  of  estimates.  Individual  figures  are  rounded  to  the 
nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to  group  totals, 
which  are  independently  rounded;  percentages  are  based  on 
the  unrounded  numbers. 

Head  versus  householder.  In  the  1980  census,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  plans  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  terms  "head 
of  household”  and  "head  of  family."  Instead,  the  terms 
"householder”  and  "family  householder"  are  likely  to  be 
used.  Recent  social  changes  have  resulted  in  greater  sharing 
of  household  responsibilities  among  the  adult  members  and, 
therefore,  have  made  the  term  "head”  increasingly  inappro¬ 
priate  in  the  analysis  of  household  and  family  data.  Specif¬ 
ically,  the  Bureau  is  reconsidering  its  longtime  practice  of 
always  classifying  the  husband  as  the  head  when  he  and  his 
wife  are  living  together. 

In  this  report,  the  term  "householder"  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  users  of  census  data  with  the  new 
concept.  The  user  is  cautioned  that  the  term  "householder, 
refers  to  the  "family  head,”  as  defined  in  earlier  reports. 
For  example,  the  data  for  "female  householders,  no  husband 
present"  include  a  relatively  small  number  of  women  main¬ 
taining  "secondary  families"  (i.e.,  "unrelated  subfamilies  ; 
see  secondary  family  definition)  who  are  not  actually 
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"householders."  The  number  of  such  families  in  1979  was 
238,000  as  compared  with  91 ,000  in  1970. 

In  the  1980  census,  the  householder  is  to  be  the  first 
adult  household  member  listed  on  the  census  questionnaire. 
The  instructions  call  for  listing  first  the  person  (or  one  of  the 
persons)  in  whose  name  the  home  is  owned  or  rented.  If  a 
home  is  owned  jointly  by  a  married  couple,  either  the 
husband  or  the  wife  may  be  listed  first,  thereby  becoming 
the  reference  person,  or  householder,  to  whom  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  other  household  members  is  to  be  recorded  .  Thus,  the 
Bureau  plans  to  publish  the  responses  on  relationships  as 
given  in  the  1980  census,  except  in  selected  tables  where  the 
husband  will  always  be  shown  as  the  householder  in  order  to 
maintain  comparability  with  previous  census  classifications. 

Tenure.  A  housing  unit  is  "owner  occupied"  if  the  owner  or 
co-owner  lives  in  the  unit,  even  if  it  is  mortgaged  or  not  fully 
paid  for.  A  cooperative  or  condominium  unit  is  owner 
occupied"  only  if  the  owner  or  co-owner  lives  in  it.  All  other 
occupied  units  are  classified  as  "renter  occupied,"  including 
units  rented  for  cash  rent  and  those  occupied  without 
payment  of  cash  rent. 

Marital  status.  The  marital  status  classification  identifies  four 
major  categories;  single,  married,  widowed,  and  divorced. 
These  terms  refer  to  the  marital  status  at  the  time  of  the 
enumeration. 

The  category  "married"  is  further  divided  into  married, 
spouse  present,"  "separated,"  and  "other  married,  spouse 
absent."  A  person  was  classified  as  "married,  spouse  present 
if  the  husband  or  wife  was  reported  as  a  member  of  the 
household,  even  though  he  or  she  may  have  been  temporarily 
absent  on  business  or  on  vacation,  visiting,  in  a  hospital,  etc., 
at  the  time  of  the  enumeration.  Persons  reported  as  separated 
included  those  with  legal  separations,  those  living  apart  with 
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intentions  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  and  other  persons  perma¬ 
nently  or  temporarily  separated  because  of  marital  discord. 
The  group  "other  married,  spouse  absent"  includes  married 
persons  living  apart  because  either  the  husband  or  wife  was 
employed,  and  living  at  a  considerable  distance  from  home, 
was  serving  away  from  home  in  the  Armed  Forces,  had 
moved  to  another  area,  or  had  a  different  place  of  residence 
for  any  other  reason  except  separation  as  defined  above. 

Household.  A  household  consists  of  all  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  housing  unit.  A  house,  an  apartment  or  other 
group  of  rooms,  or  a  single  room,  is  regarded  as  a  housing 
unit  when  it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate 
living  quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not  live  and 
eat  with  any  other  persons  in  the  structure  and  there  is 
either  (1)  direct  access  from  the  outside  or  through  a  common 
hall  or  (2)  a  kitchen  or  cooking  equipment  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  occupants. 

A  household  includes  the  related  family  members  and  all 
the  unrelated  persons,  if  any,  such  as  lodgers,  foster  children, 
wards,  or  employees,  who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person 
living  alone  in  a  housing  unit,  or  a  group  of  unrelated  persons 
sharing  a  housing  unit  as  partners,  is  also  counted  as  a  house¬ 
hold.  The  count  of  households  excludes  group  quarters. 

Family.  The  term  "family,"  as  used  here,  refers  to  a  group  of 
two  persons  or  more  related  by  birth,  marriage,  or  adoption 
and  residing  together;  all  such  persons  are  considered  as 
members  of  one  family.  A  lodger  and  his/her  spouse  who  are 
not  related  to  the  person  or  persons  who  maintain  the  house¬ 
hold,  or  a  resident  employee  and  his/her  spouse  living  in, 
are  considered  as  a  separate  family.  Thus,  a  household  may 
contain  more  than  one  family.  However,  if  the  son  of  the 
person  or  couple  who  maintains  the  household  and  the  son's 
wife  are  members  of  the  household,  they  are  treated  as  part 
of  the  parent's  family.  A  person  maintaining  a  household 
alone,  or  with  unrelated  persons  only,  is  regarded  as  a  house¬ 
hold  but  not  as  a  family.  Thus,  some  households  do  not 
contain  a  family. 

Primary  family.  A  primary  family  is  a  family  that  includes 
among  its  members  the  person  or  couple  who  maintains  the 
household. 

Secondary  family.  A  secondary  family  (i.e.,  unrelated  sub¬ 
family)  is  a  family  that  does  not  include  among  its  members 
the  person  or  couple  who  maintains  the  household,  or  any 
persons  related  to  the  person  or  couple  who  maintains  the 
household.  Members  of  secondary  families  may  include 
persons  such  as  guests,  lodgers,  or  resident  employees  and 
their  relatives  living  in  a  household. 

Persons  living  with  relatives  in  group  quarters  were 
formerly  considered  as  members  of  secondary  families. 
However,  the  number  of  such  families  became  so  small 
(37,000  in  1967)  that  beginning  with  data  for  1968  (and 
beginning  with  census  data  for  1960)  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  includes  persons  in  these  families  in  the  count  of 
secondary  individuals. 


Subfamily.  A  subfamily  (i.e.,  related  subfamily)  is  a  married 
couple  with  or  without  children,  or  one  parent  with  one  or 
more  own  single  children  under  18  years  old,  living  in  a 
household  and  related  to,  but  not  including,  the  person  or 
couple  who  maintains  the  household.  The  most  common 
example  of  a  subfamily  is  a  young  married  couple  sharing  the 
home  of  the  husband's  or  wife's  parents.  Members  of  a  sub¬ 
family  are  also  members  of  a  primary  family.  The  number 
of  subfamilies,  therefore,  is  not  included  in  the  number  of 
families. 

Unrelated  individuals.  Unrelated  individuals  are  persons 
(other  than  inmates  of  institutions)  who  are  not  living  with 
any  relatives.  An  unrelated  individual  may  be  (1)  a  person 
living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives  only,  (2)  a  lodger  or  resident 
employee  with  no  relatives  in  the  household,  or  (3)  a  group 
quarters  member  who  has  no  relatives  living  with  him/her. 
Thus,  a  widow  who  occupies  her  house  alone  or  with  one  or 
more  other  persons  not  related  to  her,  a  roomer  not  related 
to  anyone  else  in  the  housing  unit,  a  maid  living  as  a  member 
of  her  employer's  household  but  with  no  relatives  in  the 
household,  and  a  resident  staff  member  in  a  hospital  living 
apart  from  any  relatives  are  all  examples  of  unrelated 
individuals. 

Primary  individual.  A  primary  individual  (i.e.,  nonfamily 
householder)  is  a  person  maintaining  a  household  while 
living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives  only. 

Secondary  individual.  A  secondary  individual  is  a  person  in  a 
household  or  group  quarters  such  as  a  guest,  lodger,  or 
resident  employee  (excluding  primary  individuals  and 
inmates  of  institutions)  who  is  not  related  to  any  other 
person  in  the  household  or  group  quarters.  (See  section 
above  on  secondary  family  for  slight  change  in  coverage 
of  secondary  individuals  in  1968.) 

Own  children  and  related  children.  "Own"  children  in  a 
family  are  sons  and  daughters,  including  stepchildren  and 
adopted  children,  of  the  householder.  Similarly,  own 
children  in  a  subfamily  are  sons  and  daughters  of  the  married 
couple  or  parent  in  the  subfamily.  "Related"  children  in  a 
family  include  own  children  and  all  other  children  in  the 
household  who  are  related  to  the  householder  by  birth, 
marriage,  or  adoption.  All  children  shown  as  members  of 
subfamilies  are  own  children.  For  each  type  of  family  unit 
identified  in  the  CPS,  the  count  of  own  children  under  18 
years  old  is  limited  to  single  (never  married)  children. 

The  count  of  related  children  in  families  was  formerly 
restricted  to  single  (never  married)  children.  However, 
beginning  with  data  for  1968  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
includes  ever-married  children  under  the  category  of  related 
children.  This  change  added  approximately  20,000  children 
to  the  category  of  related  children  in  March  1968. 

Years  of  school  completed.  In  this  report,  data  on  years  of 
school  completed  were  derived  from  the  combination  of 
answers  to  two  questions,  (a)  "What  is  the  highest  grade  of 
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chool  that  the  person  has  attended?"  and  (b)  "Did  the 
jerson  finish  this  grade?" 

The  questions  on  educational  attainment  applied  only  to 
5rogress  in  "regular"  schools.  Such  schools  include  public, 
srivate,  and  parochial  elementary  and  high  schools  (both 
junior’ and  senior  high),  colleges,  universities,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  whether  day  schools  or  night  schools.  Thus 
"regular"  schooling  is  that  which  advances  a  person  toward 
an  elementary  or  high  school  diploma,  or  a  college,  uni¬ 
versity,  or  professional  school  degree.  Schooling  in  other 
than  regular  schools  was  counted  only  if  the  credits  obtained 
were  regarded  as  transferable  to  a  school  in  the  regular  school 

system. 

Labor  force  and  employment  status.  The  definitions  of  labor 
force  and  employment  status  in  this  report  related  to  the 
population  14  years  old  and  over. 

Employed.  Employed  persons  comprise  (1)  all  civilians  who, 
during  the  specified  week,  did  any  work  at  all  as  paid 
employees  or  in  their  own  business  or  profession,  or  on  their 
own  farm,  or  who  worked  15  hours  or  more  as  unpaid 
workers  on  a  farm  or  in  a  business  operated  by  a  member  of 
the  family,  and  (2)  all  those  who  were  not  working  but  who 
had  jobs  or  businesses  from  which  they  were  temporarily 
absent  because  of  illness,  bad  weather,  vacation,  or  labor- 
management  dispute,  or  because  they  were  taking  time  off 
for  personal  reasons,  whether  or  not  they  were  paid  by  their 
employers  for  time  off,  and  whether  or  not  they  were 
seeking  other  jobs.  Excluded  from  the  employed  group  are 
persons  whose  only  activity  consisted  of  work  around  the 
house  (such  as  own  home  housework,  painting  or  repairing 
own  home,  etc.)  or  volunteer  work  for  religious,  charitable, 
and  similar  organizations. 

Unemployed.  Unemployed  persons  are  those  civilians  who, 
during  the  survey  week,  had  no  employment  but  were 
available  for  work  and  (1)  had  engaged  in  any  specific 
job-seeking  activity  within  the  past  4  weeks,  such  as 
registering  at  a  public  or  private  employment  office,  meeting 
with  prospective  employers,  checking  with  friends  or 
relatives,  placing  or  answering  advertisements,  writing  letters 
of  application,  or  being  on  a  union  or  professional  register; 
(2)  were  waiting  to  be  called  back  to  a  job  from  which  they 
had  been  laid  off;  or  (3)  were  waiting  to  report  to  a  new 
wage  or  salary  job  within  30  days. 

Labor  force.  Persons  are  classified  as  in  the  labor  force  if 
they  were  employed  as  civilians,  unemployed,  or  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  survey  week.  The  "civilian  labor 
force"  is  comprised  of  all  civilians  classified  as  employed  or 
unemployed. 

Not  in  the  labor  force.  All  civilians  who  are  not  classified  as 
employed  or  unemployed  are  defined  as  "not  in  the  labor 
force."  This  group  who  are  neither  employed  nor  seeking 
work  includes  persons  engaged  only  in  own  home  house¬ 
work,  attending  school,  or  unable  to  work  because  of  long¬ 


term  physical  or  mental  illness;  persons  who  are  retired 
or  too  old  to  work,  seasonal  workers  for  whom  the  survey 
week  fell  in  an  off  season,  and  the  voluntary  idle.  Persons 
doing  only  unpaid  family  work  (less  than  15  hours)  are  also 
classified  as  not  in  the  labor  force. 

Occupation.  The  data  on  occupation  of  employed  persons 
refer  to  the  civilian  job  held  during  the  survey  week.  Persons 
employed  at  two  or  more  jobs  were  reported  in  the  job  at 
which  they  worked  the  greatest  number  of  hours  during  the 

week. 

The  occupation  groupings  used  here  are  mainly  the  major 
groups  used  in  the  1970  Census  of  Population.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  these  groups  is  shown  in  Volume  1,  Characteristics  of 
the  Population,  Part  1,  United  States  Summary,  chapter  D. 

The  categories  used  are  either  detailed  classifications  or 
combinations  thereof. 

Metropolitan-nonmetropolitan  residence.  The  population 
residing  in  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA  s) 
constitutes  the  metropolitan  population.  Except  in  New 
England,  an  SMSA  is  a  county  or  group  of  contiguous 
counties  which  contains  at  least  one  city  of  50,000  in¬ 
habitants  or  more,  or  "twin  cities"  with  a  combined 
population  of  at  least  50,000.  In  addition  to  the  county,  or 
counties,  containing  such  a  city  or  cities,  contiguous  counties 
are  included  in  an  SMSA  if,  according  to  certain  criteria,  they 
are  essentially  metropolitan  in  character  and  are  socially  and 
economically  integrated  with  the  central  county.  In  New 
England  SMSA's  consist  of  towns  and  cities,  rather  than 
counties.  The  metropolitan  population  in  this  report  is  based 
on  SMSA's  as  defined  in  the  1970  census  and  does  not 
include  any  subsequent  additions  or  changes. 

Central  cities.  Each  SMSA  must  include  at  least  one  central 
city,  and  the  complete  title  of  an  SMSA  identifies  the  central 
city  or  cities.  If  only  one  central  city  is  designated,  then  it 
must  have  50,000  inhabitants  or  more.  The  area  title  may 
include,  in  addition  to  the  largest  city,  up  to  two  city  names 
on  the  basis  and  in  the  order  of  the  following  criteria.  (1) 
The  additional  city  has  at  least  250,000  inhabitants  or  (2) 
the  additional  city  has  a  population  of  one-third  or  more  of 
that  of  the  largest  city  and  a  minimum  population  of  25,000. 
An  exception  occurs  where  two  cities  have  contiguous 
boundaries  and  constitute,  for  economic  and  social  purposes, 
a  single  community  of  a  least  50,000,  the  smaller  of  which 
must  have  a  population  of  at  least  15,000. 

Age.  The  age  classification  is  based  on  the  age  of  the  person 
at  the  person's  last  birthday. 

Race.  The  population  is  divided  into  three  groups  on  the 
basis  of  race:  White,  Black,  and  "other  races."  The  last 
category  includes  Indians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  any  other 
race  except  White  and  Black. 

Persons  of  Spanish  origin.  Persons  of  Spanish  origin  were 
determined  on  the  basis  of  a  question  that  asked  for  self- 
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identification  of  the  person's  origin  or  descent.  Respondents 
were  asked  to  select  their  origin  (or  the  origin  of  some 
other  household  member)  from  a  "flash  card"  listing  ethnic 
origins.  Persons  of  Spanish  origin,  in  particular,  were  those 
who  indicated  that  their  origin  was  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican, 
Cuban,  Central  or  South  American,  or  some  other  Spanish 
origin.  Persons  of  Spanish  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 

Income.  Data  on  income  cover  money  income  only ,  prior  to 
deduction  for  taxes,  received  from  such  sources  as  wages  or 
salaries,  net  income  from  self-employment.  Social  Security, 
dividends,  interest,  public  assistance  and  welfare,  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  government  pensions,  and  veterans 
payments.  Certain  money  receipts  such  as  capital  gains  are 


not  included.  For  a  more  detailed  explanation,  see  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  123. 

Poverty.  Families  and  persons  are  classified  as  being  above  or 
below  the  poverty  level  using  the  poverty  index  adopted  by 
a  Federal  Interagency  Committee  in  1969.  This  index  is 
based  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  1961  Economy 
Food  Plan  and  reflects  the  different  consumption  require¬ 
ments  of  families  based  on  their  size  and  composition,  sex 
and  age  of  the  family  householder,  and  farm-nonfarm 
residence.  The  poverty  thresholds  are  updated  every  year  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI).  For  a 
more  detailed  explanation,  see  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current 
Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  124. 
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SOURCE  OF  DATA 

Most  of  the  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on  data 
jbtained  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  of 
he  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Some  data,  as  footnoted  in  the 
:ables  were  obtained  from  the  1970  Census  of  Population. 
1"he  1976  State  data  shown  in  the  report  was  obtained  from 
the  Survey  of  Income  and  Education.  Brief  descriptions  of 
the  sources  from  and  procedures  by  which  data  were  obtained 
are  presented  below. 

Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  The  CPS  estimates  in  this 
report  are  based  on  data  obtained  in  March  of  1970  and 
1979.  The  monthly  CPS  deals  mainly  with  labor  force  data 
for  the  civilian  noninstitutional  population.  Questions  relating 
to  labor  force  participation  are  asked  about  each  member 
14  years  old  and  older  in  each  sample  household.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  supplementary  questions  are  asked  each  March  about 
household  and  family  characteristics.  In  order  to  obtain  more 
reliable  data  for  the  Spanish-origin  population,  the  March 
CPS  sample  was  enlarged  to  include  all  households  from  the 
November  sample  which  contained  at  least  one  person  of 
Spanish  origin.  This  resulted  in  almost  doubling  the  number 
of  sample  persons  of  Spanish  origin.  For  this  report,  persons 


in  the  Armed  Forces  living  off  post  or  with  their  families 
on  post  are  included. 

The  present  CPS  sample  was  initially  selected  from  the 
1970  census  file  and  is  continuously  updated  to  reflect  new 
construction.  (See  the  section,  ''Nonsampling  variability.") 
The  monthly  CPS  sample  is  spread  over  614  areas  with 
coverage  in  each  of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  CPS  sample  areas  comprised  1,113  counties,  independent 

cities,  and  divisions  in  the  nation. 

Previous  sample  designs  used  were  based  on  files  from  the 
most  recently  completed  census  updated  for  new  construc¬ 
tion.  The  following  table  provides  a  description  of  some 
aspects  of  the  CPS  sample  designs  in  use  during  the  referenced 
data  collection  periods. 

The  estimation  procedure  used  in  this  survey  involved  the 
inflation  of  the  weighted  sample  results  to  independent 
estimates  of  the  total  civilian  noninstitutional  population  of 
the  United  States  by  age,  race,  and  sex.  These  independent 
estimates  were  based  on  statistics  from  decennial  censuses; 
statistics  on  births,  deaths,  immigration,  and  emigration;  and 
statistics  on  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces.  For  this 
report,  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces  living  off  post  or  with 
their  families  on  post  were  also  included.  The  estimation 


Description  of  the  Current  Population  Survey  for  the  March  Supplement 


Time  period 

Number  of 
sample 
areas  1 

Households  eligible 

Housing  units 
vis ited ,  not 
eligible2 

Interviewed 

Not 

interviewed 

614 

449 

54,000 

48,000 

2,500 

2,000 

10,000 

8,500 

March  1970 . 

)r  interview. 
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procedure  for  the  data  in  the  report  also  involved  a  further 
adjustment  so  that  husband  and  wife  of  a  household  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  weight. 

Survey  of  Income  and  Education  (SIE).  The  SIE  estimates  in 
this  report  are  based  on  data  collected  from  personal  inter¬ 
views  conducted  mostly  in  May  and  June  of  1976  with  a 
small  number  occurring  in  April  and  July.  This  survey  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  acting  as  collection 
agent  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Approximately  158,500  households,  selected  independently 
in  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  eligible 
for  interview  in  SIE.  Of  this  number,  7,300  interviews  were 
not  obtained  because  the  occupants  were  temporarily  absent, 
refused  to  be  interviewed,  or,  after  repeated  callbacks,  no 
one  could  be  found  at  home.  In  addition  to  the  158,500 
households,  there  were  about  33,000  sample  units  which 
were  visited  and  found  to  be  vacant,  condemned,  unfit, 
demolished,  etc.  and  therefore  were  ineligible  for  interview. 

Decennial  Census  of  Population.  Descriptions  of  the  samples 
from  the  decennial  census  data  for  1970  in  this  report, 
as  footnoted,  can  be  found  in  the  appropriate  census 
publications. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  ESTIMATES 

Since  the  CPS  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on  a 
sample,  they  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  figures  that 
would  have  been  obtained  if  a  complete  census  had  been 
taken  using  the  same  questionnaires,  instructions,  and  enu¬ 
merators.  There  are  two  types  of  errors  possible  in  an  estimate 
based  on  a  sample  survey:  sampling  and  nonsampling.  The 
standard  errors  provided  for  this  report  primarily  indicate 
the  magnitude  of  the  sampling  errors.  They  also  partially 
measure  the  effect  of  some  nonsampling  errors  in  response 
and  enumeration,  but  do  not  measure  any  systematic  biases 
in  the  data.  The  full  extent  of  the  nonsampling  error  is  un¬ 
known.  Consequently,  particular  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  interpretation  of  figures  based  on  a  relatively  small 
number  of  cases  or  on  small  differences  between  estimates. 

Nonsampling  variability.  Nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed 
to  many  sources,  e.g.,  inability  to  obtain  information  about 
all  cases  in  the  sample,  definitional  difficulties,  differences 
in  the  interpretation  of  questions,  inability  or  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  respondents  to  provide  correct  information, 
inability  to  recall  information,  errors  made  in  collection 
such  as  in  recording  or  coding  the  data,  errors  made  in 
processing  the  data,  errors  made  in  estimating  values  for 
missing  data,  and  failure  to  represent  all  units  with  the 
sample  (undercoverage). 

Undercoverage  in  the  CPS  results  from  missed  housing 
units  and  missed  persons  within  sample  households.  Overall 
undercoverage,  as  compared  to  the  level  of  the  decennial 
census,  is  about  5  percent.  It  is  known  that  CPS  under¬ 
coverage  varies  with  age,  sex,  and  race.  Generally,  under¬ 
coverage  is  larger  for  males  than  for  females  and  larger  for 
Blacks  and  other  races  than  for  Whites.  Ratio  estimation  to 


independent  age-sex-race  population  controls,  as  described 
previously,  partially  corrects  for  the  bias  due  to  survey 
undercoverage.  However,  biases  exist  in  the  estimates  to 
the  extent  that  missed  persons  in  missed  households  or 
missed  persons  in  interviewed  households  have  different 
characteristics  than  interviewed  persons  in  the  same  age-sex- 
race  group.  Further,  the  independent  population  controls 
used  have  not  been  adjusted  for  undercoverage  in  the  1970 
census,  which  was  estimated  at  2.5  percent  of  the  population, 
with  similar  undercoverage  differentials  by  age,  sex,  and  race 
as  in  CPS. 

A  coverage  improvement  sample  was  included  in  com¬ 
puting  the  estimates  beginning  in  October  1978  in  order  to 
provide  coverage  of  mobile  homes  and  new  construction 
housing  units  that  previously  had  no  chance  for  selction.  This 
sample  is  composed  of  approximately  450  sample  household 
units  which  represent  237,000  occupied  mobile  homes  and 
600,000  new  construction  units.  These  new  construction 
units  are  composed  of  those  units  where  building  permits 
were  issued  prior  to  January  1970  and  construction  was 
not  completed  by  the  time  of  the  1970  Census  (i.e.,  April 
1970).  The  extent  of  other  sources  of  undercoverage  of 
housing  units  is  unknown  but  believed  to  be  small. 

Sampling  variability.  The  standard  errors  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tables  are  primarily  measures  of  sampling  variability, 
that  is,  of  the  variations  that  occurred  by  chance  because  a 
sample  rather  than  the  entire  population  was  surveyed.  The 
sample  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error  enables  one 
to  construct  confidence  intervals,  ranges  that  would  include 
the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  with  a  known 
probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible  samples  were 
selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  essentially  the  same 
general  conditions  and  using  the  same  sample  design,  and  an 
estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error  were  calculated 
from  each  sample,  then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of 
all  possible  samples. 

2.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1.6 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of 
all  possible  samples. 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard 
errors  above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average 
result  of  all  possible  samples. 

The  average  estimate  derived  from  all  possible  samples  is 
or  is  not  contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval. 
However,  for  a  particular  sample,  one  can  say  with  a  specified 
confidence  that  the  average  estimate  derived  from  all  possible 
samples  is  included  in  the  confidence  interval. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text 
are  significant  at  a  1.6  standard  error  level  or  better,  and  most 
are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard  errors. 
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his  means  that  for  most  differences  cited  in  the  text,  the 
stimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard  error 
f  the  difference.  Statements  of  comparison  qualified  in 
3me  way  (e.g.,  by  use  of  the  phrase,  "some  evidence")  have 
level  of  significance  between  1.6  and  2.0  standard  errors. 

'omparability  with  other  data.  Data  obtained  from  CPS  and 
51  e  are  not  entirely  comparable.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to 
differences  in  interviewer  training  and  experience  and  in  dif¬ 
fering  survey  processes.  This  is  an  additional  component 
of  error  not  reflected  in  the  standard  error  tables.  Therefore, 
caution  should  be  used  in  comparing  results  between  these 
different  sources. 

Caution  should  also  be  exercised  in  comparing  metro¬ 
politan  and  nonmetropolitan  area  estimates  from  1976  and 
later  years  to  each  other  and  to  those  from  earlier  years. 
Methodological  and  sample  design  changes  have  occurred 
in  these  years  resulting  in  relatively  large  differences  in  the 
metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  area  estimates. 

Note  when  using  small  estimates.  Summary  measures  (such  as 
averages  and  percent  distributions)  are  shown  in  the  report 
only  when  the  base  of  the  measure  is  75,000  or  greater. 
Because  of  the  large  standard  errors  involved,  there  is  little 
chance  that  summary  measures  would  reveal  useful  informa¬ 
tion  when  computed  on  a  smaller  base.  Estimated  numbers 
are  shown,  however,  even  though  the  relative  standard  errors 
of  these  numbers  are  larger  than  those  for  corresponding 
percentages.  These  smaller  estimates  are  provided  primarily 
to  permit  such  combinations  of  the  categories  as  serve  each 
user's  need. 

Standard  errors  for  data  based  on  the  decennial  census. 
Sampling  errors  on  all  data  from  the  5-percent  sample  of  the 
1970  decennial  census  shown  in  this  report  are  small  enough 
to  be  disregarded.  However,  the  standard  errors  may  be 
found  in  the  appropriate  census  volumes. 

Standard  errors  for  data  based  on  SIE.  The  tables  in  the 
report  based  on  SIE  data  are  footnoted  to  a  previously  pub¬ 
lished  report.  Due  to  lack  of  space  in  this  report,  the 
standard  errors  are  not  included.  However,  standard  errors 
can  be  obtained  from  the  earlier  report. 

Standard  error  tables  and  their  use.  In  order  to  derive 
standard  errors  that  would  be  applicable  to  a  large  number  of 
estimates  and  could  be  prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number 
of  approximations  were  required.  Therefore,  instead  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  individual  standard  error  for  each  estimate, 
generalized  sets  of  standard  errors  are  provided  for  various 
types  of  characteristics.  As  a  result,  the  sets  of  standard 
errors  provided  give  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude 
of  the  standard  error  of  an  estimate  rather  than  the  precise 
standard  error. 

The  figures  in  tables  B-1  and  B-2  provide  approximations 
to  standard  errors  of  estimated  numbers  and  estimated 
percentages.  Standard  errors  for  intermediate  values  not 
shown  in  the  generalized  tables  of  standard  errors  may  be 


approximated  by  linear  interpolation.  Estimated  standard 
errors  for  specific  characteristics  cannot  be  obtained  from 
tables  B-1  or  B-2  without  the  use  of  factors  in  table  B-3. 
These  factors  must  be  applied  to  the  generalized  standard 
errors  in  order  to  adjust  for  the  combined  effect  of  sample 
design  and  estimating  procedure  on  the  value  of  the 
characteristic. 

Two  parameters  (denoted  “a"  and  b  )  are  used  to 
calculate  standard  errors  for  each  type  of  characteristic, 
they  are  presented  in  table  B-4.  These  parameters  were  used 
to  calculate  the  standard  errors  in  tables  B-1  and  B-2,  and  to 
calculate  the  factors  in  table  B-3.  They  also  may  be  used  to 
directly  calculate  the  standard  errors  for  estimated  numbers 
and  percentages.  Methods  for  direct  computation  are  given 
in  the  following  sections. 

Standard  errors  of  estimated  numbers.  The  approximate 
standard  error,  ox,  of  an  estimated  number  shown  in  this 
report  can  be  obtained  in  two  ways.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
use  of  the  formula 

o  =  f  o  ( 1 ) 

x 

where  f  is  the  appropriate  factor  from  table  B-3,  and  o  is  the 
standard  error  on  the  estimate  obtained  by  interpolation 
from  table  B-1 .  Alternatively,  standard  errors  may  be  approxi¬ 
mated  by  the  following  formula  (2)  from  which  the  standard 
errors  were  calculated  in  table  B-1.  Use  of  this  formula  will 
provide  more  accurate  results  than  the  use  of  formula  (1) 
above. 


o  = 
x 


V 


ax  +  bx 


(2) 


Here  x  is  the  size  of  the  estimate  and  a  and  b  are  the 
parameters  in  table  B-4  associated  with  the  particular  type 
of  characteristic. 

Standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages.  The  reliability  of 
an  estimated  percentage,  computed  using  sample  data  for 
both  numerator  and  denominator,  depends  upon  both  the 
size  of  the  percentage  and  the  size  of  the  total  upon  which 
the  percentage  is  based.  Estimated  percentages  are  relatively 
more  reliable  than  the  corresponding  estimates  of  the 
numerators  of  the  percentages,  particularly  if  the  percentages 
are  50  percent  or  more.  When  the  numerator  and  de¬ 
nominator  of  the  percentage  are  in  different  categories,  use 
the  factor  or  parameters  from  table  B-3  or  B4  indicated  by 
the  numerator.  The  approximate  standard  error,  0(x,p)>  of 
an  estimated  percentage  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  the 

formula 

o.  = fff  (3) 

(x,p) 

In  this  formula  f  is  the  appropriate  factor  from  table  B-3  and 
a  is  the  standard  error  on  the  estimate  from  table  B-2. 
Alternatively,  standard  errors  may  be  approximated  by 
formula  (4),  from  which  standard  errors  in  table  B-2  were 
calculated;  direct  computation  will  give  more  accurate  results 
than  use  of  the  standard  error  tables  and  the  factors. 
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(x,p) 


P  (100-  p) 


(4) 


Here  x  is  the  size  of  the  subclass  of  families,  households,  or 
householders  which  is  the  base  of  the  percentage,  p  is  the 
percentage  (0  <_p  <_  1 00),  and  be  is  the  parameter  in  table 
B-4  associated  with  the  particular  type  of  characteristic  in 
the  numerator  of  the  percentage. 


Illustration  of  the  use  of  standard  error  tables.  Table  8  shows 
that  in  1979,  there  were  8,458,000  female  householders 
14  years  old  and  over  with  no  husband  present.  Table  B-1 
shows  the  standard  error  on  an  estimate  of  this  size  to  be 
approximately  106,000.  Applying  the  appropriate  factor 
from  table  B-3  and  using  formula  (1 )  the  approximate  stand¬ 
ard  error  is  1.0  x  106,000=  106,000.'  The  68-percent  confi¬ 
dence  interval  as  shown  by  the  data  is  from  8,352,000  to 
8,564,000.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  that  the  average  estimate 
derived  from  all  possible  samples  lies  within  a  range  com¬ 
puted  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for  roughly  68  percent 
of  all  possible  samples.  Similarly  we  could  conclude  with 
95-percent  confidence  that  the  average  estimate  derived  from 
all  possible  samples  lies  within  the  interval  from  8,246,000 
to  8,670,000,  i.e.,  8,458,000  ±(2  x  1 06,000). 


Of  these  8,458,000  female  householders,  4,780,000  or 
56.5  percent  were  women  under  45  years  old.  Using  formula 
(4)  and  table  B-4,  the  standard  error  on  an  estimate  of  56.5 
percent  is 


1 


1389 


8,458,000 


(56.5)  (100  -  56.5)  =  0.6  percent1 2 


Consequently,  the  chances  are  68  out  of  100  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  56.5  percent  would  be  within  0.6  percentage  points 
of  the  average  of  all  possible  samples.  Chances  are  95  out  of 
100  that  the  estimate  would  be  within  1.2  percentage  points 
of  all  possible  samples,  i.e.,  the  95-percent  confidence 
interval  would  be  from  55.3  to  57.7  percent. 


Illustration  of  the  computation  of  the  standard  error  of  a 
difference  between  estimates.  Table  8  shows  that  in  1970, 
there  were  5,591,000  female  householders  14  years  old  and 
over  with  no  husband  present.  Tables  B-1  and  B-3  show  the 
standard  error  on  an  estimate  of  that  size  to  be  approximately 
86,000.  The  apparent  difference  between  the  number  of 
female  householders  14  years  old  and  over  with  no  husband 
present  in  1970  and  1979  is  2,867,000.  The  standard  error 
on  8,458,000  is  106,000  as  shown  above.  Therefore,  use 
formula  (5),  the  standard  error  of  the  estimated  difference 
of  2,867,000  is  about 

1 36,000  i  yl(  106, 000)2  +  (86,000)2 

This  means  that  the  chances  are  68  out  of  100  that  the 
estimated  difference  based  on  the  sample  estimates  would 
vary  from  the  difference  derived  from  the  average  of  all 
possible  samples  by  less  than  136,000.  The  68-percent  con¬ 
fidence  interval  about  the  2,867,000  difference  is  from 
2,731,000  to  3,003,000,  i.e.,  2,867,000  ±  136,000.  A  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  average  estimate  of  the  difference  derived 
from  all  possible  samples  of  the  same  size  and  design  lies 
within  a  range  computed  in  this  way  would  be  correct  for 
roughly  68  percent  of  all  possible  samples.  The  95-percent 
confidence  interval  is  from  2,595,000  to  3,139,000.  Since 
this  interval  does  not  contain  zero,  we  can  conclude  with 
95-percent  confidence  that  the  number  of  female  house¬ 
holders  14  years  old  and  over  with  no  husband  present  in 
1979  was  actually  greater  than  the  female  householders 
in  1970. 

Standard  error  of  a  ratio.  All  mean  values  for  persons  in 
families  shown  in  the  tables  of  this  report  were  calculated  as 
the  ratio  of  two  numbers.  For  example,  the  mean  number  of 
own  children  under  18  per  family  is  calculated  by 

x_=  total  number  of  own  children  under  18 _ 

y  =  total  number  of  family  householders  with  own  children 


Standard  error  of  a  difference.  For  a  difference  between  two 
sample  estimates,  the  standard  error  is  approximately  equal  to 

o .  .  =  la2  +  a 2 

(x-y)  yj  x  y  (5) 

where  ox  and  oy  are  the  standard  errors  of  the  estimates 
x  and  y;  the  estimates  can  be  of  numbers,  percents,  ratios, 
etc.  This  will  represent  the  actual  standard  error  quite 
accurately  for  the  difference  between  two  estimates  of  the 
same  characteristic  in  two  different  areas,  or  for  the 
difference  between  separate  and  uncorrelated  characteristics 
in  the  same  area.  If,  however,  there  is  a  high  positive 
(negative)  correlation  between  the  two  characteristics,  the 
formula  will  overestimate  (underestimate)  the  true  standard 
error. 


1  Formula  (2)  for  this  example  with  a  =  -0.000010  and  b  =  1389 
gives  a  standard  error  of  105,000. 

Table  B-2,  B-3  and  formula  (3)  also  give  a  standard  error  of  0  6 
percent. 


The  denominator,  y,  of  the  ratio  always  represents  a  count  of 
family  householders  of  a  certain  class.  The  numerator,  x, 
represents  a  count  of  persons  with  the  characteristic  under 
consideration  who  are  members  of  these  families;  this  count 
may  be  0,  1,  2,  3  or  more.  Standard  errors  for  these  means 
may  be  approximated  using  the  following  formula: 


The  standard  error  of  the  estimated  number  of  family  house¬ 
holders,  0y,  and  the  standard  error  of  the  estimated  number 
of  persons  with  the  characteristic  in  those  families,  ax,  may 
be  calculated  by  methods  described  above. 

Standard  error  of  a  median.  The  sampling  variability  of  an 
estimated  median  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  as  well  as  the  size  of  its  base.  An  approximate  method 
for  measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to  determine  an 
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;rval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that  there  is  a 
ted  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based  on  a  com- 
te  census  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following  procedure 
y  be  used  to  estimate  the  68-percent  confidence  limits  of 
ledian  based  on  sample  data. 

Determine,  using  the  standard  error  tables  and  factors 
or  formula  (4),  the  standard  error  of  the  estimate  of  50 
percent  from  the  distribution. 

Add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  the  standard  error 
determined  in  step  (1). 

Using  the  distribution  of  the  characteristic,  calculate  the 
confidence  interval  corresponding  to  the  two  points 
established  in  step  (2). 

A  95-percent  confidence  interval  may  be  determined  by 
ding  the  values  corresponding  to  50  percent  plus  and 
nus  twice  the  standard  error  determined  in  step  (1). 

ustration  of  the  computation  of  a  confidence  interval  for 
median.  Table  8  of  this  report  shows  that  the  median  age 
1979  of  female  householders  with  no  husband  present  was 
!.0  years.  The  base  of  the  distribution  from  which  the 
edian  was  determined  is  8,458,000  persons. 


1.  Table  B-2  and  factor  table  B-3  show  the  standard  error 
of  50  percent  on  a  base  of  8,458,000  is  about  0.7  percent. 

2.  To  obtain  a  95-percent  confidence  interval  on  an  esti¬ 
mated  median  add  to  and  subtract  from  50  percent  twice 
the  standard  error  found  in  step  1 .  This  yields  percentage 
limits  48.6  and  51 .4. 

3.  From  table  8  it  can  be  seen  that  34.6  percent  of  all  female 
householders  with  no  husband  present  were  younger  than 
35  years  and  21.9  percent  were  35  to  44  years  old.  By 
linear  interpolation,  the  lower  limit  of  the  estimate  is 
found  to  be  about 

48.6  -  34.6 


35.0  +  (45.0  -  35.0)  (■ 


21.9 


=  41.4 


Similarly,  the  upper  limit  may  be  found  by  linear  inter¬ 
polation  to  be  about 


R1  4  -  14  6 

35.0  +  (45.0  -  35.0)(b1^  )  =  42.7 


Thus,  the  95-percent  confidence  interval  for  the  median 
age  of  female  householders  with  no  husband  present  is 
41 .4  to  42.7  years. 


'able  B-1.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Numbers— CPS  Estimates 

68  chances  out  of  100.  Numbers  in  thousands) 


ize  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

c: 

6 

2,500 . 

58 

n 

8 

5,000 . 

82 

nn 

12 

10,000 . 

117 

c:n 

19 

25,000 . 

169 

nn 

26 

50,000 . 

211 

,000 . 

37 

Table  B-2.  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Percentages-CPS  Estimates 

(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Est imated 

percentage 

(in  thousands) 

1  or  99 

2  or  98 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

100 . 

250 . 

500 . 

1.4 

1.2 

0.7 

0.5 

1.9 

1.6 

1.0 

0.7 

3.0 

2.6 

1.6 

1.1 

4.1 

3.5 

2.2 

1.6 

5.9 

5.1 

3.2 

2.3 

6.8 

5.9 
3.7 
2.6 

1.9 
1.2 
0.8 
0.6 

1  000  . 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1 .6 

2  500 . 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

5  000 . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

10  000 . 

0.12 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

25  000 . 

0.07 

0.10 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0 . 4 
0.3 

50,000 . 

0.05 

0.07 

0.11 

0.2 

0.2 
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Table  B-3.  Factors  to  be  Applied  to  Generalized  Standard  Errors  in  Tables  B-1  and  B-2 


Characterist ic 


Income : 


Total  or  White 

Black . 

Spanish  origin 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


Persons 


Families,  female 
householders , 
unrelated  individuals 


1.1 

1.2 

1.3 


Labor  Force,  not  in  labor  force,  employed,  occupation: 

Total  or  White . 

Black . 

Spanish  origin . 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


1.1 

1.1 

1.0 


Living  arrangements,  size  of  family,  marital  status,  type 
of  family,  mobility,  tenure  status: 

Total  or  White . 

Black . 

Spanish  origin . 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 


Poverty : 

Total  or  White 

Black . 

Spanish  origin 


2.4 

2.4 

2.9 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


Res idence : 

Total  or  White 

Black . 

Spanish  origin 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


1.2 

1.4 

1.4 


Unemployed : 

Total  or  White 
Black . 


(X) 

(X) 


1.2 

1.3 


Years  of  School  Completed : 


Total  or  White 
Black . 


1.2 

1.4 


(X) 

(X) 


X  Not  applicable. 
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,ble  B-4  "a"  and  "b"  Parameters  for  CPS  Data  for  Estimated  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Persons, 

Families,  Female  Householders,  or  Unrelated  Individuals 


Persons 


aracteristic 


icome : 

Total  or  White. 

Black . 

Spanish  origin, 


abor  Force,  not  in  labor  force,  employed, 
occupat ion : 

Total  or  White . 

Black . 

Spanish  origin . 


,iving  arrangements,  size  of  family,  marital 
status,  type  of  family,  mobility,  tenure  status: 

Total  or  White . 

Black . 

Spanish  origin . 


Poverty : 

Total  or  White. 

Black . 

Spanish  origin, 


Res idence : 

Total  or  White. 

Black . 

Spanish  origin, 


Unemployed  : 

Total  or  White. 
Black . 


Years  of  school  completed: 
Total  or  White, 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


Families,  female 
householders  , 
unrelated  individuals 


-0.000031 

-0.000270 

-0.000063 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


7946 

7946 

11328 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


-0.000008 
-0.000067 
-0  .000014 


-0.000019 

-0.000152 

-0.000018 


-0.000010 

-0.000087 

-0.000020 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


-0.000016 

-0.000178 

-0.000039 


1721 

1876 

2420 


1541 

1541 

1381 


1389 

1255 

1422 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 


2170 

2561 

2844 


X  Not  applicable. 
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Current  Population  Reports-Households,  Families,  and  Marital  Status 


Series  P-20-Population  Characteristics 


slo. 
slo. 
slo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


3  Changes  in  Number  of  Households  and  in  Marital  Status,  1 940  to  1 947 

10  Characteristics  of  Single,  Married,  Widowed,  and  Divorced  Persons  in  1947 

1 1  Household  Composition  and  Characteristics  in  1 947,  for  Urban  and  Rural  Areas  and  Regions 

16  Households  by  Type,  Composition,  and  Housing  Characteristics  in  1947 

17  Characteristics  of  Families  and  Subfamilies  in  the  U.S.,  in  April  1947 

21  Characteristics  of  Households,  Families,  and  Individuals:  April  1948 

23  Marital  Status,  Number  of  Times  Married,  and  Duration  of  Present  Marital  Status:  April  948 

25  Changes  in  Number  of  Households  and  in  Marital  Status:  1940  to  1949 

26  Marital  Status  and  Household  Characteristics:  April  1949 

31  American  Households  Continue  Decline  in  Size 

32  Children  and  Youth:  1950 

33  Marital  Status  and  Household  Characteristics:  March  1950 

35  Changes  in  Marital  Status  and  in  Number  of  Households:  1890  to  1951 
38  Marital  Status  and  Household  Characteristics:  April  1951 

41  Average  Size  of  American  Households  Drops  Sharply:  April  1952 

42  Projections  of  the  Number  of  Households  and  Families:  1955  and  1960 
44  Marital  Status  and  Household  Characteristics:  April  1952 

48  Households  Increasing  950,000  Per  Year:  1953 

50  Marital  Status,  Year  of  Marriage,  and  Household  Relationship:  April  1953 
53  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  April  1953 

55  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1947  to  1954 

56  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  April  1954 

59  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1947  to  1955 
62  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  April  1955 

67  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  April  1955  and  1954 

68  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1950  to  1956 

69  Projections  of  the  Number  of  Households  and  Families:  1960  to  1975 
72  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1956 

75  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1956 

76  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1950  to  1957 

81  Marital  Status,  Economic  Status,  and  Family  Status:  March  195/ 

83  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of  Households  and  Families:  March  1957 

86  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1950  to  1958 

87  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1958 

88  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1958 

90  Illustrative  Projections  of  the  Number  of  Households  and  Families:  1960  to  1980 
92  Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Households  in  the  U.S.,  1900  to  1958 
94  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1950  to  1959 
96  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1959 
100  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1959 
103  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1960 
105  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1960 
.  106  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1960 
.  108  Marriage,  Fertility  and  Childspacing:  August  1959 
.  109  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1961 
.112  Family  Characteristics  of  Persons:  March  1959 
.114  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1961 
116  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1961 
.119  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1962 
.  122  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1962 

.  123  Interim  Revised  Projections  of  the  Number  of  Households  and  Families:  1965  to  1980 
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Current  Population  Reports— Households,  Families,  and  Marital  Status— Continued 

Series  P-20— Population  Characteristics— Continued 

No.  124  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1963 

No.  125  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1962 

No.  130  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1964 

No.  135  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1964  and  1963 

No.  139  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1964  and  1963 

No.  140  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1965 

No.  144  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1965 

No.  152  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1966 

No.  153  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1965 

No.  159  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1966 

No.  164  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1966 

No.  165  Marital  and  Family  Characteristics  of  the  Metropolitan  Population:  March  1966 

No.  166  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1967 

No.  170  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1967 

No.  173  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1967 

No.  176  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  1968 

No.  187  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1968 

No.  189  Selected  Characteristics  of  Persons  and  Families:  March  1969 

No.  191  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1968 

No.  198  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1969 

No.  200  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1969 

No.  204  Selected  Characteristics  of  Persons  and  Families:  March  1970 

No.  212  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status:  March  1970 

No.  218  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1970 

No.  223  Social  and  Economic  Variations  in  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Remarriage:  1967 

No.  225  Marital  Status  and  Living  Arrangements:  March  1971 

No.  233  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1971 

No.  237  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  March  1972 

No.  239  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Remarriage  by  Year  of  Birth:  June  1971 

No.  242  Marital  Status  and  Living  Arrangements:  March  1972 

No.  246  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1972 

No.  251  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  March  1973 

No.  255  Marital  Status  and  Living  Arrangements:  March  1973 

No.  258  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1973 

No.  266  Households  and  Families,  by  Type:  March  1974  (Advance  report) 

No.  271  Marital  Status  and  Living  Arrangements:  March  1974 

No.  276  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1974 

No.  282  Households  and  Families  by  Type:  March  1975  (Advance  report) 

No.  287  Marital  Status  and  Living  Arrangements:  March  1975 

No.  291  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1975 

No.  296  Households  and  Families  by  Type:  March  1976  (Advance  report) 

No.  297  Number,  Timing,  and  Duration  of  Marriages  and  Divorces  in  the  United  States:  June  1975 
No.  306  Marital  Status  and  Living  Arrangements:  March  1976 
No.  311  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1976 
No.  312  Marriage,  Divorce,  Widowhood,  and  Remarriage  by  Family 
Characteristics:  June  1975 

No.  313  Households  and  Families  by  Type:  March  1977  (Advance  report) 

No.  323  Marital  Status  and  Living  Arrangements:  March  1977 

No.  326  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1977 

No.  327  Households  and  Families  by  Type:  March  1978  (Advance  report) 

No.  334  Demographic,  Social,  and  Economic  Profile  of  States:  Spring  1976 

No.  338  Marital  Status  and  Living  Arrangements:  March  1978 

No.  340  Household  and  Family  Characteristics:  March  1978 

No.  345  Households  and  Families  by  Type:  March  1979  (Advance  report) 

No.  349  Marital  Status  and  Living  Arrangements:  March  1979 
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urrent  Population  Reports-Households,  Families,  and  Marital  Status-Continued 

>ries  P-25— Population  Estimates  and  Projections 

o.  356  Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Households  by  States:  July  1,  1965 
o.  360  Projections  of  the  Number  of  Households  and  Families:  1967  to  1985 
(supersedes  P-20,  Nos.  90  and  123) 

o.  387  Projections  of  the  Number  of  Households,  by  States,  July  1,  1970  to  1975 
o.  388  Summary  of  Demographic  Projections 

o.  394  Projections  of  the  Number  of  Households  and  Families  1967  to  1985 

o.  396  Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Households  by  State:  July  1,  1966 

o.  425  Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Households  by  State:  July  1,  1967 

o.  440  Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Households  by  State:  July  1,  1968 

o.  476  Demographic  Projections  for  the  United  States  (Total  population  by  age,  and  sex; 

school  enrollment;  educational  attainment;  households  and  families) 
o.  515  Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Households  by  State,  July  1,  1973  and  1972 
lo.  544  Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Households  for  States:  July  1,  1973  and  1974 
lo.  607  Projections  of  the  Number  of  Households  and  Families:  1975  to  1990 
lo.  623  Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Households  for  States:  July  1,  1974  and  1975 
lo.  710  Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Households  for  States:  1975  and  1976 
lo.  725  Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Households  for  States:  1976  and  1977 
lo.  805  Projections  of  the  Number  of  Households  and  Families:  1979  to  1995 
lo.  807  Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Households  for  States:  1977  and  1978 

eries  P-23-Special  Studies 

Jo.  50  Female  Family  Heads 

Jo.  77  Perspectives  on  American  Husbands  and  Wives 
Jo.  84  Divorce,  Child  Custody,  and  Child  Support 
Jo.  104  American  Families  and  Living  Arrangements 
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SYMBOLS  USED  IN  TABLES 


27+ 


Represents  zero. 

Not  applicable. 

Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Based  on  fewer  than  20  sample  cases. 

The  median  fell  in  the  category  27  weeks  or  more. 


Related  Materials 


Statistics  from  a  related  survey,  the  1972  Professional,  Technical,  and  Scientific  Manpower  Survey,  are 
found  in:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Characteristics  of  Persons  in  Engineering  and  Scientific  Occupations: 

1972,  Technical  Paper  No.  33,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  1974;  and  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  P-23,  No.  45  .Persons  in  Engineering,  Scientific,  and  Technical 
Occupations:  1970  and  1972,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  1973. 

The  Census  Bureau  report  based  on  the  results  of  the  1974  National  Sun/ey  of  Scientists  and  Engineers 
is:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Special  Studies  P-23,  No.  52,  Selected  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  Persons  in  Fields  of  Science  or  Engineering:  1974,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  1975.  The  Census  Bureau  report  based  on  the  1976  survey  is:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Current  Population  Reports,  Special  Studies,  P-23,  No.  76,  Selected  Characteristics  of  Persons  in  Fields  of 
Science  or  Engineering:  1976,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

For  a  list  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  reports  based  on  the  above-mentioned  1972  and  1974 
surveys,  see  National  Science  Foundation,  Characteristics  of  the  National  Sample  of  Scientists  and  En¬ 
gineers  1974,  Part  III  (NSF  76-330)  Washington,  D.C.  20402;  and  National  Science  Foundation,  U.S. 
Scientists  and  Engineers:  1974  (NSF  76-329)  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Two  National  Science  Foundation 
reports  based  on  the  results  of  the  1976  National  Survey  of  Natural  and  Social  Scientists  and  Engineers 
are:  Science  Resource  Studies  Highlights,  National  Sample  of  Scientists  and  Engineers:  Changes  in  Employ- 
ment,  1972-1974  and  1974-1976  (NSF  77-322),  Washington,  D.C.  20550;  and  Characteristics  of  Experi¬ 
enced  Scientists  and  Engineers,  1976  (NSF  78-305),  Washington,  D.C.  20550.  A  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  report  containing  results  from  the  1978  survey,  along  with  other  data  from  the  Manpower  Character¬ 
istics  System,  is:  U.S.  Scientists  and  Engineers  1978  (NSF  90-304),  Washington,  D.C.,  20550. 


Selected  Characteristics  of  Persons  in  Physical  Science:  1978 


INTRODUCTION 

The  statistics  in  this  report  are  based  on  the  1978  survey 
in  a  series  of  biennial  surveys  known  as  the  National  Sample 
of  Scientists  and  Engineers.  The  series  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  The  series  began  with  the  1972  Professional, 
Technical,  and  Scientific  Manpower  Survey,  with  followup 
surveys  of  persons  from  the  1972  survey  conducted  in  1974, 
1976,  and  1978.  All  persons  in  the  National  Sample  were  ex¬ 
perienced  workers  who  either  had  jobs  in  1970  or  were 
looking  for  jobs;  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  since  1970 
were  not  included.  In  addition,  the  fields  of  science  and 
engineering  in  the  National  Sample  were  limited  to  persons 
who  met  strict  educational,  occupational,  and  professional 
qualifications.  For  these  reasons,  persons  in  the  1978 
National  Sample  represented  approximately  1.5  million 
scientists  and  engineers,  only  a  part  of  the  Nation  s  total 
scientific  and  engineering  work  force.  (The  Department  of 
Labor  estimated  that,  based  on  occupational  qualifications 
alone,  there  were  2.4  million  scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
United  States  in  1 978. ) 1 * 

This  report  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  reports  on  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  persons  in  the  1978  National  Sample.  Profiled 
here  are  persons  in  the  field  of  physical  science:  chemists, 
physicists  and  astronomers,  and  other  physical  scientists. 

COMPOSITION  (Table  1) 

The  physical  scientists  in  the  National  Sample  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  males.  Men,  in  fact,  made  up  slightly  more  than 
9  out  of  10  physical  scientists  (92  percent),  a  proportion  that 
rose  to  97  percent  for  the  subcategory  of  physicists/astro¬ 
nomers.  Women  made  their  strongest  showing  among 
chemists,  constituting  10  percent  of  that  group. 

The  median  age  in  1978  of  the  physical  scientists  in  the 

National  Sample  was  45  years. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  physical  scientists  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  was  oriented  more  toward  the  North- 


total  U.S.  population  25  years  old  and  over  lived  in  the 
Northeast,  26  percent  in  the  North  Central  Region,  32  per¬ 
cent  in  the  South,  and  18  percent  in  the  West  (figure  1). 

Most  members  of  this  group  of  physical  scientists  were 
White  (93  percent).  Asian-Americans  constituted  4  percent, 
and  Blacks,  2  percent.  Only  about  1  percent  indicated  that 
their  ethnic  heritage  was  Flispanic. 

The  fields  of  science  or  engineering  (S/E)  in  the  National 
Sample  were  much  more  strictly  defined  categories  than 
occupations.  In  general,  to  be  classified  into  a  specific  field, 
a  person  had  to  have  at  least  two  of  the  following  three  char¬ 
acteristics:  (1 )  employment  in  one  of  a  set  of  specified  occu¬ 
pations,  (2)  an  academic  degree  among  a  set  of  specified 
academic  disciplines,  and  (3)  self-identification  within  a  set 
of  specified  professions.  Because  of  this  criterion,  persons  in 
each  field  were  distributed  among  a  spectrum  of  occupations. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  majority  of  persons  in  the  physical 
science  field,  about  70  percent,  were  in  physical  science 
occupations.  Nearly  one-fifth  (18  percent),  however,  were 
managers  and  administrators,  a  finding  that  is  possibly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  fact  that  persons  in  the  field  of  physical  science 
are  generally  mature  workers  (median  age  45  years)  with 
many  years  of  professional  experience  (a  median  of  1 9  years). 
The  only  other  sizeable  group  of  physical  scientists  was  in 
the  interdisciplinary  occupation  of  biochemistry  (7  percent). 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  (Table  2) 

Roughly  one-half  (49  percent)  of  the  physical  scientists 
possessed  doctorate  degrees;  one-third  held  their  highest 
degree  of  the  bachelor's  level,  and  about  one-sixth  (17  per¬ 
cent)  held  theirs  at  the  master's  level.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  physicists/astronomers  held  doctorates.  (See  figure  2.) 

About  92  percent  of  the  physical  scientists  held  their 
highest  degree  in  a  physical  or  biological  science. 

Since  the  median  age  of  the  physical  scientists  was  45 
years,  many  members  of  this  group  received  their  academic 
degrees  20  or  more  years  ago.  To  maintain  or  upgrade  their 
academic  skills,  many  physical  scientists  (39  percent)  turned 


east  and  less  toward  the  South  and  North  Central  Regions 
than  was  the  general  population  of  the  United  States  25 
years  old  and  over.  About  30  percent  of  physical  scientists 
resided  in  the  Northeast  (New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States),  24  percent  in  the  North  Central  Region, 
26  percent  in  the  South  (South  Atlantic,  East  and  West 
South  Central  States),  and  19  percent  in  the  West  (Mountain 
and  Pacific  States).  Estimates  from  the  Current  Population 
Survey  (CPS)  indicate  that  in  March  1978,24  percent  of  the 

1  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  26,  No.  1 ,  January  1979. 


to  supplemental  training  programs  in  1977.  Notable  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  physical  scientists  who  received  supplemental 
training  in  1977  received  it  from  their  employers  as  on-the- 
job  training  (49  percent  of  those  receiving  training)  or  in 
employer  training  programs  (37  percent  of  those  receiving 
training).3  (See  figure  3). 


*  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  331,  Geographical 

ability  :  March  1975  to  March  1978. 

3  Note  that  the  categories  of  supplemental  training  are  not 
itually  exclusive:  the  same  person  may  have  more  than  one  kind  o 
aplemental  training. 
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FIGURE  1. 

Region  of  Residence  of  Physical  Scientists  and  the 
U.S.  Population  25  Years  and  Over:  1978 
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Source:  Table  1  and  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  331,  Geographical  Mobility:  March  1975  to  March  1978. 


FIGURE  2. 

Physical  Scientists,  by  Highest  Degree  Held:  1978 
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FIGURE  3. 

Physical  Scientists  in  1978,  by  Supplemental 
Training  Received  in  1977 
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Source:  Table  2. 


PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE  AND 
GROWTH  OF  THE  FIELD  (Table  3) 

Most  of  these  physical  scientists  have  been  involved  in 
professional-level  work,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  sciences,  for  a  number  of  years.  The  median  number  of 
years  of  professional  experience  for  the  group  was  19  years. 
About  94  percent  had  more  than  5  years  of  professional 
experience,  79  percent  had  over  10  years,  and  a  little  over  40 

percent  had  more  than  20  years. 

Column  3  of  the  upper  percent  distribution  of  table  A 
shows  how  the  stock  of  physical  scientists  in  1978  was 
created  from  the  flow  of  persons  from  each  component  of 
the  1976  National  Sample  of  Scientists  and  Engineers.  These 
figures  reveal  that  about  88  percent  of  the  physical  scientists 
in  1978  were  also  physical  scientists  in  1976;  about  6  percent 
of  the  1978  group  entered  from  other  S/E  fields  in  1976, 
notably  engineering  (3  percent),  while  the  remainder  came 
from  outside  S/E  or  from  among  persons  who  did  not  re¬ 
port  their  S/E  status  in  1976.  The  lower  percent  distribu¬ 
tion  in  table  A  shows  the  flow  of  persons  from  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  1976  National  Sample  into  the  components 
of  the  1978  National  Sample.  Both  percent  distributions  of 
table  A  reveal  a  noteworthy  movement  of  persons  between 
engineering  and  the  physical  sciences,  which  may  be  related 
to  the  involvement  of  engineering  in  practical  applications  of 
physical  science. 


About  one-fourth  of  the  physical  scientists  employed  in 
both  February  1978  and  February  1976  changed  jobs4  dur¬ 
ing  the  2-year  period;  among  these  job  changers,  about  one- 
third  changed  their  detailed  occupation  at  the  time  that  they 
changed  jobs.  Of  those  employed  in  both  February  1978 
and  January  1974,  nearly  two-fifths  (38  percent)  changed' 
jobs  during  the  4-year  period;  of  these,  about  two-fifths  (39 
percent)  changed  detailed  occupations  as  well.  Finally,  of 
those  employed  in  February  1978  and  1972,  one-half  (49 
percent)  had  a  different  job  at  the  end  of  the  6-year  period 
than  at  the  beginning;  of  these,  40  percent  changed  detailed 
occupations.5  Thus,  job  changers  increased  from  one-fourth 
of  the  physical  scientists  in  2  years,  to  two-fifths  in  4  years, 
to  one-half  in  6  years.  (See  figure  4). 


LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  (Table  4) 

In  February  1978,  93  percent  of  the  physical  scientists 
were  in  the  labor  force.  Of  those  not  in  the  labor  force,  82 
percent  were  retired. 

The  unemployment  rate  (that  is,  the  number  unemployed 
as  a  percent  of  those  in  the  labor  force)  for  physical  scientists 


4  That  is,  changed  employers  or  remained  with  the  same  emplover 
but  had  a  significant  change  in  their  duties,  level  of  responsibility,  or 

occupabon.fference  between  thjs  40  perCent  and  the  above-mentioned 
39  percent  of  persons  who  changed  occupations  between  1974  and 
1978  is  not  statistically  significant. 
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Table  A.  Field  of  Science  or  Engineering  in  1978  by  Field  of  Science  or  Engineering  in  1976 

(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Total 
National 
Sample 
in  1978 

In  field  of  science 

or  engineering  in  1978 

Total 

Physical 

scientists 

Other 

S/E  field 

Total 

Engineering 

1,350 

1,138 

130 

1,008 

721 

1,119 

1,029 

122 

908 

660 

130 

122 

114 

9 

4 

989 

906 

8 

899 

655 

707 

660 

4 

656 

649 

173 

64 

4 

60 

32 

57 

45 

4 

41 

30 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

82.9 

90.4 

93.6 

90.0 

91.5 

9.7 

10.8 

87.6 

0.8 

0.6 

73.3 

79.6 

6.0 

89.2 

90.9 

52.4 

58.0 

3.3 

65.0 

90.0 

12.8 

5.6 

3.3 

5.9 

4.4 

4.2 

4.0 

3.1 

4.1 

4.1 

100.0 

84.3 

9.6 

74.7 

53.4 

100.0 

92.0 

10.9 

81.1 

58.9 

100.0 

93.8 

87.3 

6.6 

3.3 

100.0 

91.7 

0.8 

90.9 

66.3 

100.0 

93.3 

0.6 

92.7 

91.8 

100.0 

36.9 

2.5 

34.4 

18.5 

100.0 

78.6 

7.0 

71.6 

51.6 

Field  of  science  or 
engineering  in  1976 


Not  in 
S/E 
field 
in  1978 


Total  National  Sample  in  1976 

In  S/E  field  in  1976 . 

Physical  scientists . 

Other  S/E  field . 

Engineering . . 

Not  in  S/E  field  in  1976 . . 

Did  not  report  in  1976 . . 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

Total  National  Sample  in  1976. 

In  S/E  field  in  1976 . 

Physical  scientists . 

Other  S/E  field . 

Engineering . 

Not  in  S/E  field  in  1976 . 

Did  not  report  in  1976 . 

Total  National  Sample  in  1976. 

In  S/E  field  in  1976 . 

Physical  scientists . 

Other  S/E  field . 

Engineering . 

Not  in  S/E  field  in  1976 . 

Did  not  report  in  1976 . 


211 

90 

8 

82 

47 

109 

12 


100.0 

42.5 

3.8 

38.7 

22.3 

51.7 

5.8 

15.7 
8.0 
6.2 
8.3 
6.7 

63.1 

21.4 


FIGURE  4. 

Job  Changes  Between  Specified  Time  Periods  for 
Physical  Scientists  in  1978 
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was  a  very  low  1.1  percent  in  February  1978.  The  national 
unemployment  rate  (seasonally  adjusted)  for  persons  25 
years  and  over  in  February  1978  was  3.9  percent,  that  for 
males  25  years  and  over  was  3.4  percent,  and  that  for  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  was  2.5  percent6 
(table  B). 

About  3  percent  of  the  physical  scientists  were  unem¬ 
ployed  at  some  time  in  calendar  year  1977.  Unemployed 
physical  scientists  spent  a  median  of  15  weeks  jobseeking; 
about  one-third  of  the  unemployed  searched  for  27  weeks 
or  more. 

Nearly  all  of  the  employed  physical  scientists  (97  percent) 

worked  at  full-time  jobs.  (See  table  C.) 

Most  of  the  physical  scientists  who  worked  at  part-time 
jobs  apparently  did  so  voluntarily,  since  about  80  percent 
indicated  that  they  were  not  seeking  full-time  jobs.  (See 
table  D.) 

The  finding  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  em¬ 
ployed  physical  scientists  were  seeking  full-time  jobs  while 
they  worked  at  part-time  jobs  seems  to  indicate  that  under¬ 
employment  is  not  much  of  a  problem  among  the  National 
Sample's  physical  scientists.  Furthermore,  fewer  than  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  physical  scientists  employed  full-time  indicated 
that  they  were  working  in  non-scientific  or  non-engineering 
positions  either  because  scientific  or  engineering  positions 
were  not  available  or  because  the  pay  was  better  in  other 


‘U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  25,  No.  3,  March  1978 


positions.  Around  98  percent  of  the  full-time  employed 
physical  scientists  were  working  in  scientific  or  engineering 
positions. 

Large  proportions  of  employed  physical  scientists  were  in 
particular  industry  groups  in  February  1978:  manufactur¬ 
ing  (43  percent),  especially  of  chemicals  and  allied  products 
(25  percent);  educational  institutions  (24  percent),  particu¬ 
larly  colleges  and  universities  (20  percent);  and  research 
institutions  (15  percent).  A  notable  4  percent  of  the  physical 
scientists  were  employed  in  manufacturing  electronic  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  computing  equipment;  5  percent  were  in 
public  administration. 

The  1978  National  Sample  survey  asked  persons  to 
describe  the  type  of  organization  of  their  principal  employ¬ 
ment  or  post-doctoral  appointment.  Among  physical  scien¬ 
tists  employed  in  February  1978,  55  percent  specified  their 
employer's  organization  as  a  (private)  business  or  indus¬ 
try,  25  percent  as  an  educational  institution.  Around  14 
percent  were  employed  in  government,  of  which  three- 
fourths  (72.2  percent)  were  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Research  and  development  (R/D)  or  management  and 
administration  were  the  primary  work  activities  of  the  largest 
proportion  of  employed  physical  scientists  (68  percent). 
About  42  percent  were  primarily  involved  in  R/D  itself, 
and  another  17  percent  were  primarily  involved  in  the 
management  or  administration  of  R/D.  About  10  percent 
were  primarily  involved  in  other  kinds  of  management  or 
administration. 


Table  B.  Employment  Status  in  February  1978  of  Physical  Scientists  in  1978 


Total 

Chemists 

Physicists  and 
astronomers 

Other  pi 
scien 

aysical 

tists 

Qnployment  status 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Perc ent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  in  labor  force 

120,220 

100.0 

83,860 

100.0 

30,318 

100.0 

6,041 

6,028 

100.0 

99.8 

118,936 

98.9 

82,773 

98.7 

30,135 

99.4 

0.6 

1,283 

1.1 

1,087 

1.3 

183 

13 

u .  z 

Source:  Table  4. 


Table  C.  Full-  and  Part-Time  Work  Status  of  Physical  Scientists  in  1978  Employed  in  February  1978 


Total 

Chemists 

Physicists  and 
astronomers 

Other  pi 
scien 

lysical 

tists 

Number 

Perc ent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Perc ent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  employed 
in  February  1978 . 

118,936 

115,132 

100.0 

96.8 

82,773 

79,964 

100.0 

96.6 

30,135 

29,424 

100.0 

97.6 

6,028 

5,744 

100.0 

95.3 

/.  7 

3,755 

3.2 

2,773 

3.4 

699 

2.3 

(Z) 

2o4 

4.  / 

Full  or  part  time  not  reported. 

49 

(z) 

37 

(Z) 

12 

Z  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
-  Represents  zero. 


Source:  Table  4. 
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Table  O.  Desire  for  Full-Time  Work  of  Physical  Scientists  in  1978  Employed  Part  Time  in  February  1978 


Desire  for  full-time  work 

Tot 

al 

Chemists 

Physicists  and 
astronomers 

Other  physical 
scientists 

Number 

Perc ent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Perc ent 

Total  employed  part  time 
in  February  1978... 

Seeking  full-time  work _ 

Not  seeking  full-time  work^. 

Not  reported . . 

3,755 

771 

2,969 

15 

100.0 

20.5 

79.1 

0.4 

2,773 

547 

2,210 

15 

100.0 

19.7 

79.7 
0.5 

699 

204 

496 

100.0 

29.2 

67.1 

284 

20 

264 

100.0 

7.0 

93.0 

-  Represents  zero. 


Source:  Table  4. 

Among  physical  scientists  directly  involved  in  research 
and  development,  30  percent  were  in  basic  research,  39  per¬ 
cent  in  applied  research,  and  30  percent  in  development. 

Persons  in  the  National  Sample  were  asked  to  select,  from 
a  list  of  areas  of  critical  national  interest,  the  problem  areas 
in  which  they  devote  the  largest  proportion  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  time.  For  physical  scientists,  13  percent  selected 
health;  13  percent,  education  (mostly  teaching);  13  percent, 
environmental  protection  and  pollution  abatement;  10 
percent,  national  defense;  11  percent,  energy  and  fuel,  and 
one-fifth  indicated  that  the  inquiry  was  not  applicable  to 
them. 

The  U.S.  Government  supported  or  sponsored  at  least 
some  of  the  work  of  40  percent  of  the  physical  scientists. 
Chief  Government  sponsors  were  the  Department  of  Defense 
(which  provided  funds  for  12  percent  of  the  physical  scien¬ 
tists),  the  Energy  Department  (which  funded  10  percent), 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (which 
funded  8  percent),  and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(which  funded  6  percent). 

INCOME  (Table  5) 

The  median  basic  annual  salary  in  February  1978  of  the 
physical  scientists  employed  full-time  in  February  1978  was 
$27,329.  The  median  for  chemists  was  $26,525;  that  for 
physicists/astronomers  was  $29,052,  and  that  for  other 
physical  scientists  was  $28,390. 7  The  median  earnings  in 
1977,  as  estimated  from  the  CPS,8  for  male  professional, 

’The  apparent  differences  between  the  median  earnings  of 
chemists  and  physicists/astronomers  and  that  of  physical  scientists, 
total,  are  not  statistically  significant. 

*U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current 
Population  Reports,  Money  Income  in  1977  of  Families  and  Persons 
in  the  United  States,  Series  P-60,  No.  118. 


technical,  and  kindred  workers  14  years  old  and  over  work¬ 
ing  year  round  full  time  was  $18,224;  the  comparable  figure 
for  women  was  $11,995.  Male  year-round,  full-time  workers 
25  years  old  and  over  with  4  or  more  years  of  college  (re¬ 
gardless  of  occupation)  had  a  median  income  in  1977  of 
$20,625;  those  with  5  or  more  years  of  college  had  a  median 
income  of  $27,941.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  CPS  figures 
are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  the  physical 
scientists  in  the  National  Sample.9 

Results  from  the  1976  survey  of  the  National  Sample 
showed  that  the  median  basic  annual  salary  in  February  1976 
of  physical  scientists  employed  full  time  in  February  1976 
was  $23,132.  Thus,  between  February  1976  and  February 
1978,  the  median  basic  annual  salary  of  full-time  physical 
scientists  rose  by  $4,197  to  $27,329.  However,  when  these 
figures  are  adjusted  for  inflation  (i.e.,  when  both  the  1976 
and  1978  basic  annual  salaries  are  expressed  in  constant 
1977  dollars),  the  increase  is  approximately  $1 ,284  or  about 
2.4  percent  per  year.  Note  that  the  1976-78  comparisons  in 
terms  of  constant  or  1977  dollars  must  be  approached 
cautiously.  Problems  are  introduced  into  the  comparisons 
by,  among  other  things,  the  way  the  basic  annual  salary 
data  are  defined  and  collected,  the  differences  between  the 
nonresponse  adjustment  procedures  of  the  1976  and  1978 
surveys,  and  the  difficulty  of  establishing  appropriate  time 
periods  for  the  constant  dollar  computations. 


9  The  CPS  concepts  "earnings"  and  "income"  include  more  sources 
of  financial  support  than  does  the  National  Sample  concept  of  "basic 
annual  salary";  there  are  also  other  differences  between  the  National 
Sample's  basic  annual  salary  concept  and  the  CPS  earnings  and  in¬ 
come  concepts,  as  well  as  differences  between  the  National  Sample 
and  the  CPS  in  reference  periods  and  data  collection  procedures.  CPS 
figures  for  1977  are  cited  because  1977  is  the  full  year  most  nearly 
comparable  with  the  reference  year  for  the  National  Sample  question 
on  basic  annual  salary. 
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Table  1.  Occupation,  Professional  Identification,  and  Selected  Characteristics  of  Physical  Scientists: 
1978 

(Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Occupation,  professional  identification, 
and  selected  characteristics 


Total. 


Male . . . 
Female. 


Under  30 
30  to  34 
35  to  39 
40  to  44 
45  to  49 
50  to  54 
55  to  59 
60  to  64 
65  to  69 
70  years 


years .... 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years. . . . 
years . . . . 
years . . . . 
and  over. 


Median  age . 

RESIDENCE  IN  1978 


Total . 

United  States . : 

Northeast . 

New  England . 

Middle  Atlantic.... 

North  Central . 

East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central. 

South . 

South  Atlantic . 

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Central. 

West . 

Mountain . 

Pacific . 

Outlying  areas . 

Foreign  countries . 

Not  reported . 


RACE 


Total . 

White . 

Black . 

American  Indian . 

Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean. 
All  other  races . 


HISPANIC  HERITAGE 


Total. . 

Hispanic . 

Not  Hispanic. 
Not  reported. 


OCCUPATION  IN  1978 

Total  employed  in  February  1978. 

Computer  specialists,  total . 

Computer  systems  analysts . 

Computer  scientists . 

Computer  programmers . 

Other  computer  fields . 


Engineers,  total . 

Aeronautical  and  astronautical . . . . 

Agricultural . 

Chemical . 

Civil  and  architectural . 

Electrical  and  electronic . 

Industrial . 

Mechanical . 

Metallurgical  and  materials . 

Mining,  petroleum,  and  geological. 

Nuclear . 

Environmental  and  sanitary ........ 

Operations  research/systems . 

Other  engineering  fields . 


Physical  scientists, 

total 


Number 


129,918 

119,651 

10,267 


15 
26 
22 
19 

16 
13 

8 

5 

2 


880 

,734 

,225 

,122 

,404 

,164 

,062 

,584 

,244 

,501 

45 


Percent 


129,918 

128,601 

39,238 

9,557 

29,682 

31,156 

23,925 

7,231 

33,847 

20,316 

4,534 

8,998 

24,359 

6,151 

18,209 

32 

1,284 


129,918 

121,346 

2,262 

192 

5,279 

839 


129,918 

1,468 

123,720 

4,730 


118,936 

450 

118 

120 

72 

140 


1,971 

32 

308 

664 

113 

30 

154 

58 

90 

92 

115 

314 


Chemists 


Number 


100.0 

92.1 

7.9 

0.7 

12.1 
20.2 
17.0 
14.9 
12.4 
10.1 

6.6 

4.0 

1.9 

(X) 


100.0 

99.0 

30.2 

7.4 
22.8 
24.0 
18.4 

5.6 
26.1 

15.6 

3.5 
6.9 

18.7 

4.7 
14.0 

(Z) 

1.0 


100.0 
93.4 
1.7 
0 
4.1 
0.6 


100.0 

1.1 

95.2 

3.6 


100.0 

0. 

(Z) 

0. 

(Z) 

0.1 


1.7 

(Z) 

0.3 

0.6 

(Z) 

(Z) 

0.1 

(Z) 

(Z) 

(Z) 

(Z) 

0.3 


Percent 


92,001 

82,886 

9,115 

646 

10,977 

17,006 

14,992 

13,253 

11,723 

10,526 

6,657 

4,387 

1,834 

46 


92,001 

91,208 

29,091 

6,225 

22,866 

24,719 

18,926 

5,793 

23,820 

13,803 

3,139 

6,877 

13,578 

3,227 

10,351 

792 


92,001 

85,467 

2,156 

192 

3,408 

777 


92,001 

1,163 

87,523 

3,315 


82,773 

70 

29 


41 

817 

283 

60 

25 

154 

43 

92 

44 
117 


Physicists  and 
astronomers 


100.0 

90.1 

9.9 

0.7 

11.9 

18.5 

16.3 

14.4 
12.7 

11.4 
7.2 
4.8 
2.0 

(X) 


100.0 

99.1 

31.6 

6.8 

24.9 

26.9 

20.6 

6.3 

25.9 
15.0 

3.4 

7.5 
14.8 

3.5 
11.3 

0.9 


100.0 

92.9 

2.3 

0.2 

3.7 

0.8 


100.0 

1.3 

95.1 

3.6 


Number 


100.0 

(Z) 

(Z) 


(Z) 

1.0 

0.3 

(Z) 

(Z 

0.2 

(Z) 

0.1 

(Z) 

0.1 


Percent 


Other  physical 
scientists 


31,623 

30,798 

825 

233 

4,235 

7,736 

5,893 

5,255 

3,400 

2,064 

1,535 

674 

596 

43 


31,623 

31,112 

8,702 

2,966 

5,736 

5,220 

4,120 

1,100 

7,891 

4,838 

1,149 

1,903 

9,299 

2,281 

7,018 

32 

479 


31,623 

29,894 

105 

1,589 

34 


31,623 

305 

30,060 

1,258 


30,135 

380 

89 

120 

72 

99 

1,154 

32 

25 

603 

89 
30 

16 

90 

72 

198 


100.0 

97.4 

2.6 

0.7 

13.4 

24.5 

18.6 
16.6 
10.8 

6.5 

4.9 

2.1 

1.9 

(X) 


100.0 

98.4 

27.5 

9.4 
18.1 

16.5 
13.0 

3.5 
25.0 

15.3 

3.6 

6.0 

29.4 
7.2 

22.2 

0.1 

1.5 


100.0 

94.5 

0.3 

5.0 

0.1 


100.0 

1.0 

95.1 

4.0 


100.0 

1.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

3. 

0. 

(Z) 

2 
0 
(Z) 

(Z) 

0.3 

0.2 

0.7 


Number 


Percent 


6,294 

5,967 

327 


521 

1,483 

1,236 

896 

1,041 

471 

392 

183 

71 

45 


6,294 

6,281 

1,445 

365 

1,080 

1,216 

879 

338 

2,137 

1,675 

245 

217 

1,482 

642 

840 

13 


6,294 

5,985 


281 

28 


6,294 

6,137 

157 


6,028 


100.0 

94.8 

5.2 


8.3 

23.6 

19.6 
14.2 
16.5 

7.5 

6.2 

2.9 

1.1 


(X) 


100.0 

99.8 

23.0 

5.8 

17.2 

19.3 
14.0 

5.4 
34.0 
26.6 

3.9 

3.4 
23.5 
10.2 
13.4 

0.2 


100.0 

95.1 


4.5 

0.5 


100.0 

97.5 

2.5 


100.0 


Table  1.  Occupation,  Professional  Identification,  and  Selected  Characteristics  of  Physical  Scientists 
1978— Continued 

(Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Occupation,  professional  identification, 
and  selected  characteristics 


OCCUPATION  IN  1978— Continued 

Mathematicians  and  statisticians,  total. 

Mathematicians . 

Statisticians . 

Actuaries . 

Operations  research . 


Life  scientists . 

Agricultural  scientists. 
Biological  scientists... 

Biochemists . 

Biophysicists . 

Medical  scientists . 

Other  life  scientists... 


Physical  scientists,  total... 

Chemists . 

Physicists  and  astronomers. 
Other  physical  scientists.. 


Environmental  scientists,  total. 

Earth  scientists . 

Atmospheric  scientists . 

Oceanographers . 


Psychologists . 

Social  scientists,  total . 

Economists . 

Sociologists  and  anthropologists. 
Other  social  scientists . 


Health  occupations . 

Physician  or  surgeon . 

Dental  technician . 

Medical  technician . 

Other  health  occupations. 


Technicians  and  technologists,  except 

medical . 

Teachers 1 . 

Administrators  and  managers . 

Other  occupations . 

Not  reported . 


PROFESSIONAL  IDENTIFICATION  IN  1978 


Total . 

Computer  specialists . 

Engineers . 

Mathematicians  and  statisticians. 

Life  scientists . 

Physical  scientists . 

Environmental  scientists . 

Psychologists . 

Social  scientists . 

Health  occupations . 

Technicians,  except  medical . 

Teachers . 

Administrators . 

All  other  occupations . 


Physical  scientists, 

Chemists 

Physicists  and 

Other 

physical 

astronomers 

scientists 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

202 

0.2 

86 

0.1 

117 

0.4 

63 

(Z) 

- 

- 

63 

0.2 

54 

(Z) 

54 

(Z) 

_ 

20 

(Z) 

- 

- 

20 

(Z) 

66 

(Z) 

32 

(Z) 

34 

0. 1 

- 

- 

9,500 

8.0 

9,438 

11.4 

62 

0.2 

189 

0.2 

176 

0.2 

13 

(Z) 

343 

0.3 

330 

0.4 

13 

(Z) 

8,400 

7.1 

8,400 

10.1 

_ 

124 

0.1 

108 

0.1 

16 

(Z) 

376 

0.3 

356 

0.4 

20 

(Z) 

67 

(Z) 

67 

(Z) 

- 

- 

- 

82,289 

69.2 

54,933 

66.4 

21,998 

73.0 

5,357 

88.9 

54,626 

45.9 

54,626 

66.0 

_ 

21,788 

18.3 

12 

(Z) 

21,761 

72.2 

16 

0.3 

5,874 

4.9 

295 

0.4 

238 

0.8 

5,342 

88.6 

447 

0.4 

233 

0.3 

213 

0.7 

306 

0.3 

179 

0.2 

127 

0.4 

68 

(Z) 

26 

(Z) 

43 

0. 1 

_ 

73 

(Z) 

29 

(Z) 

44 

0.1 

- 

- 

13 

(Z) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

0.2 

188 

0.2 

174 

0.2 

13 

(Z) 

_ 

103 

(Z) 

103 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

85 

(Z) 

71 

(Z) 

13 

(Z) 

- 

- 

45 

(Z) 

29 

(Z) 

15 

(Z) 

796 

0.7 

498 

0.6 

174 

0.6 

124 

2.1 

21,794 

18.3 

15,385 

18.6 

5,876 

19.5 

533 

8.8 

1,083 

0.9 

984 

1.2 

99 

0.3 

159 

0.1 

124 

0.2 

35 

0.1 

- 

129,918 

100.0 

92,001 

100.0 

31,623 

100.0 

6,294 

100.0 

250 

0.2 

- 

- 

228 

0.7 

22 

0.3 

2,199 

1.7 

862 

0.9 

1,290 

4.1 

46 

0.7 

96 

(Z) 

96 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

11,122 

8.6 

11,077 

12.0 

31 

(Z) 

13 

0.2 

97,116 

74.8 

65,639 

71.3 

25,846 

81.7 

5,631 

89.5 

192 

0.1 

73 

(Z) 

105 

0.3 

13 

0.2 

19 

(Z) 

_ 

_ 

19 

(Z) 

125 

(Z) 

110 

0.1 

16 

(Z) 

_ 

211 

0.2 

179 

0.2 

32 

0.  1 

_ 

300 

0.2 

180 

0.2 

82 

0.3 

37 

0.6 

16,003 

123 

11,874 

12.9 

3,655 

11.6 

474 

7.5 

355 

0.3 

321 

0.3 

35 

0. 1 

- 

subject  taught. 
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Table  2.  Selected  Educational  Characteristics  of  Physical  Scientists:  19/8 


Total . 

With  a  degree . 

Associate . 

Bachelor' . . 

Master' . . 

Doctorate . 

Professional/medical . 

Other . 

No  degree . 

Not  reported . 

MAJOR  FIELD  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGHEST 
DEGREE  HELD 


Total . 

Computer  science  and  systems  analysis. 

Engineering . 

Mathematical  sciences . 

Agricultural  sciences . 

Biological  sciences . 

Medical  sciences . 

Chemistry . 

Physics  and  astronomy . 

Earth,  space,  and  marine 

Psychology . 

Economics . 

Sociology  and  anthropology. 

Other  social  sciences . 

Business  and  commerce . 

All  other  fields . 

All  fields  below  BA . 

Field  not  reported . 


sciences . 


129,918 

57 

3,762 

503 

915 

10,954 

662 


75 

33 


,139 

,133 

591 

59 


SUPPLEMENTAL  TRAINING  IN  1977 1 


Total . 

With  supplemental  training  in  1977.... 

On-the-job  training . 

Military  training  applicable  to 

civilian  occupations . 

Extension  or  correspondence  courses. 

Employer  training  programs . 

Adult  education  center . 

Other  training . 

No  supplemental  training  in  1977...... 

Not  reported . 


60 

437 

686 

2,427 

79 

475 


129,918 

50,397 

24,931 

508 

4,814 

18,536 

6,206 

13,450 

66,520 

13,001 


100.0 

(Z) 

2.9 

0.4 

0.7 

8.4 

0.5 

57.8 

25.5 

0.5 

(Z) 

(Z) 

0.3 

0.5 

1.9 

(Z) 

0.4 


100.0 

38.8 

19.2 


0.4 

3.7 

14.3 

4.8 

10.4 
51.2 
10.0 


92,001 

32 

2,099 

256 

532 

10,724 

555 

74,045 

922 

173 

29 

37 

27 

619 

1,553 

66 

333 


92,001 

37,589 

19,088 

266 

3,680 

14,265 

4,425 

9,895 

44,777 

9,635 


100.0 

(Z) 

2.3 

0.3 

0.6 

11.7 

0.6 

80.5 

1.0 

0.2 

(Z) 

(Z) 

(Z) 

0.7 

1.7 

(Z) 

0.4 


100.0 

40.9 

20.7 


0.3 

4.0 

15.5 
4.8 

10.8 

48.7 

10.5 


31,623 

26 

961 

87 

44 

58 

237 

29,349 

99 

30 

13 
58 
46 

460 

14 
142 


31,623 

9,895 

4,060 

242 

953 

3,419 

1,338 

2,682 

19,107 

2,620 


100.0 

(Z) 

3.0 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.8 

92.8 

0.3 

(Z) 

(Z) 

0.2 

0.1 

1.5 

(Z) 

0.4 


100 

31.3 

12.8 

0.8 
3.0 
10.8 
4 
8.5 

60.4 
8.3 


6,294 

702 

160 

384 

186 

49 

856 

2,841 

318 


10 

352 

21 

415 


6,294 

2,913 

1,783 


181 

853 

443 

872 

2,635 

746 


100.0 

11.1 

2.5 

6.1 

3.0 

0.8 

13.6 

45.1 

5.1 


0.2 

5.6 
0.3 

6.6 


100.0 

46.3 

28.3 


2.9 

13.6 

7.0 

13.9 

41.9 

11.9 


iSum  of  types  of  training  may  exceed  total  with  training  because  of  multiple  response. 
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Table  3.  Years  of  Professional  Experience,  Field  of  Science  or  Engineering  in  1976,  and  Job  Mobility 
of  Physical  Scientists  in  1978 


(Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Professional  experience,  field  in  1976, 
and  job  mobility 

Physical 

tol 

scientists , 
tal 

Chemists 

Physicists  and 
astronomers 

Other  physical 
scientists 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

!  Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

YEARS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE 

Total  persons . 

129,918 

100.0 

92,001 

100.0 

31,623 

100.0 

6,294 

100.0 

With  years  of  professional  experience  reported... 

126,825 

97.6 

89,592 

97.4 

31,027 

98.1 

6,205 

98.6 

Less  than  1  year . 

355 

0.3 

179 

0.2 

176 

0.6 

1  to  5  years . 

4,652 

3.6 

3,368 

3.7 

1,133 

3.6 

151 

2.4 

6  to  10  years . 

20,014 

15.4 

12,230 

13.3 

6,598 

20.9 

1,187 

18.9 

11  to  15  years . 

25,945 

20.0 

18,155 

19.7 

6,708 

21.2 

1,081 

17.2 

16  to  20  years . 

20,856 

16.1 

14,183 

15.4 

5,480 

17.3 

1,193 

18.9 

21  to  2$  years . 

17,995 

13.9 

12,576 

13.7 

4,600 

14.5 

820 

13.0 

26  to  30  years . 

17,118 

13.2 

13,025 

14.2 

3,029 

9.6 

1,064 

16.9 

31  to  35  years . 

7,634 

5.9 

6,202 

6.7 

1,224 

3.9 

208 

3.3 

36  to  40  years . 

7,933 

6.1 

6,259 

6.8 

1,293 

4.1 

381 

6.1 

41  years  or  more . 

4,323 

3.3 

3,416 

3.7 

785 

2.5 

122 

1.9 

Median  years  of  professional  experience . 

19 

(X) 

20 

(X) 

17 

(X) 

19 

(X) 

Years  of  professional  experience  not  reported.... 

29,619 

2.6 

1,057 

1.8 

20,149 

2.8 

591 

2.0 

FIELD  OF  SCIENCE  OR  ENGINEERING  IN  1976 

Total  persons . 

129,918 

100.0 

92,001 

100.0 

31,623 

100.0 

6,294 

100.0 

Computer  specialists . 

321 

0.2 

79 

0.1 

225 

0.7 

17 

0.3 

Engineers . 

4,297 

3.3 

1,905 

2.1 

1,897 

6.0 

495 

7.9 

Mathematical  specialists . 

84 

0.1 

28 

(Z) 

43 

0.1 

13 

0.2 

Mathematicians . 

84 

0.1 

28 

<Z) 

43 

0.1 

13 

0.2 

Statisticians . 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Life  scientists . 

2,067 

1.6 

1,638 

1.8 

137 

0.4 

292 

4.6 

Agricultural  scientists . 

231 

0.2 

93 

0.1 

- 

_ 

138 

2.2 

Biologists . 

1,405 

1.1 

1,217 

1.3 

50 

0.2 

138 

2.2 

Medical  scientists . 

430 

0.3 

328 

0.4 

86 

0.3 

16 

0.3 

Physical  scientists.. . 

113,785 

87.6 

83,017 

90.2 

26,350 

83.3 

4,418 

70.2 

Chemists . 

83,342 

64.1 

82,504 

89.7 

70 

0.2 

768 

12.2 

Physicists  and  astronomers . 

26,351 

20.3 

163 

0.2 

25,466 

80.5 

722 

11.5 

Other  physical  scientists . 

4,092 

3.1 

350 

0.4 

814 

2.6 

2,928 

46.5 

Environmental  scientists . 

948 

0.7 

38 

(Z) 

702 

2.2 

208 

3.3 

Earth  scientists . 

700 

0.5 

38 

(Z) 

482 

1.5 

180 

2.9 

Atmospheric  scientists . 

218 

0.2 

- 

- 

205 

0.6 

13 

0.2 

Oceanographers . 

30 

(Z) 

- 

- 

15 

(Z) 

15 

0.2 

Psychologists . 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Social  scientists . 

129 

0.1 

- 

- 

19 

0. 1 

110 

1.7 

Economists . 

19 

(Z) 

- 

- 

19 

0.  1 

_ 

_ 

Sociologists  and  anthropologists . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Other  social  scientists . 

110 

0.1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

110 

1.7 

Not  in  a  field  in  1976 . 

4,285 

3.3 

2,726 

3.0 

1,062 

3.4 

497 

7.9 

Did  not  report  in  1976 . 

4,005 

3.1 

2,571 

2.8 

1,190 

3.8 

244 

3.9 

JOB  MOBILITY 

Total  employed  in  February  1978 . 

118,936 

100.0 

82,773 

100.0 

30,135 

100.0 

6,028 

100.0 

Employed  in  February  1976 . 

113,243 

95.2 

79,031 

95.5 

28,441 

94.4 

5,772 

95.7 

Job  change  since  1976 . 

30,441 

25.6 

21,143 

25.5 

7,791 

25.9 

1,507 

25.0 

Occupation  change . 

10,370 

8.7 

6,593 

8.0 

3,120 

10.4 

657 

10.9 

No  occupation  change . 

19,870 

16.7 

14,404 

17.4 

4,616 

15.3 

850 

14.1 

Occupation  change  not  reported . 

201 

0.2 

146 

0.2 

55 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

Same  job  in  1976  and  1978 . 

75,795 

63.7 

52,399 

63.3 

19,523 

64.8 

3,873 

64.3 

Not  reported . 

7,007 

5.9 

5,488 

6.6 

1,127 

3.7 

392 

6.5 

Not  employed  or  employment  status  not 

reported  in  February  1976 . . . 

5,693 

4.8 

3,742 

4.5 

1,695 

5.6 

256 

4.3 

Employed  in  January  1974 . 

112,466 

94.6 

78,631 

95.0 

28,072 

93.2 

5,763 

95.6 

Job  change  between  1974  and  1978 . 

44,894 

37.7 

30,281 

36.6 

11,636 

38.6 

2,977 

49.4 

Occupation  change . 

17,428 

14.7 

10,611 

12.8 

4,549 

15.1 

2,268 

37.6 

No  occupation  change . 

27,342 

23.0 

19,546 

23.6 

7,087 

23.5 

709 

11.8 

Occupation  change  not  reported . 

124 

0.1 

124 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Same  job  in  1974  and  1978 . 

60,483 

50.9 

42,735 

51.6 

15,281 

50.7 

2,467 

40.9 

Not  reported . 

7,088 

6.0 

5,614 

6.8 

1,156 

3.8 

319 

5.3 

Not  employed  or  employment  status  not 

reported  in  February  1974 . 

6,471 

5.4 

4,142 

5.0 

2,063 

6.8 

265 

4.4 

Employed  in  1972 . 

114,264 

93.9 

79,704 

96.3 

28,650 

95.  1 

5,910 

98.0 

Job  change  between  1972  and  1978.. 

58,405 

49.1 

40,262 

48.6 

14,510 

48.  1 

3,633 

60.3 

Occupation  change . 

23,038 

19.4 

13,935 

16.8 

6,283 

20.8 

2,820 

46.8 

No  occupation  change . 

35,223 

29.6 

26,203 

31.7 

8,207 

27.2 

813 

13.5 

Occupation  change  not  reported.... 

144 

0.1 

124 

0.2 

20 

(Z) 

_ 

_ 

Same  job  in  1972  and  1978 . 

48,528 

40.8 

33,668 

40.7 

12,975 

43.1 

1,886 

31.3 

Not  reported . 

7,331 

6.2 

5,774 

7.0 

1,165 

3.9 

392 

6.5 

Not  employed  or  employment  status  not 

reported  in  1972 . . . 

4,672 

3.9 

3,069 

3.7 

1,486 

4.9 

118 

2.0 
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Table  4.  Employment  Status  and  Selected  Job-Related  Characteristics  of  Physical  Scientists: 
1978 

(Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text! 

Chemists 


Employment  status  and  selected  job- 
related  characteristics 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  IN  FEBRUARY  1978 

Total . 

In  labor  force . .  •  •  • 

Employed . 

Full  time . 

Part  time . 

Seeking  full-time  work . 

Not  seeking  full-time  work . 

Not  reported . 

Full  or  part  time  not  reported . 

Unemployed . . 

Not  in  labor  force . . 

Retired . . 

Student . 

Family  responsibilities . 

Could  not  find  work . 

Other . . 

FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SCIENCE  OR 
ENGINEERING  IN  1978 

Total  employed  full  time  in  February  1978. 

In  science  or  engineering . 

Not  in  science  or  engineering . 

Preferred  nonscience  or  nonengineering . 

Promoted  out  of  science  or  engineering . 

Pay  better  in  nonscience  or  nonengineering.... 

Locational  preference . 

Science  or  engineering  position  not  available. 

Other  reason . 

Reason  not  reported . 

UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CALENDAR  YEAR  1977 

Total . 

Unemployed  in  calendar  year  1977 . 

I  to  4  weeks . 

5  to  10  weeks . . 

II  to  14  weeks . . . 

15  to  26  weeks . 

27  weeks  or  more . . 

Median  weeks  of  unemployment . 

Weeks  of  unemployment  not  reported..... . 

Not  unemployed  in  calendar  year  1977 . 

Not  reported . 

INDUSTRY  IN  1978 

Total  employed  in  1978 . 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries . 

Mining  and  petroleum  extraction . 

Construction . 

Manufacturing,  total . 

Primary  metal  industries . 

Fabricated  metal  industries . 

Machinery,  except  electrical . 

Electrical  machinery  equipment  and  supplies.. 
Electronic  machinery  and  computing  equipment. 

Aircraft  and  aircraft  parts . 

Motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment... 

Ordnance . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries.... 

Other  manufacturing . . 

Transportation,  communications,  and  other 

public  utilities . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . . 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . 

Educational  institutions,  total . 

College  or  university . 

Other . 


Physical  scientists, 
total 


Physicists  and 
astronomers 


118,936 
861 
511 
189 
50,954 
1,093 
549 
23  7 
1,016 
5,009 
1,058 
1,172 
1,234 
29,490 
3,024 
7,072 

1,233 

274 

238 

28,104 

23,240 

4,864 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

29,918 

100.0 

92, 

001 

100.0 

31, 

623 

100.0 

L20 , 220 

92.5 

83, 

860 

91.2 

30, 

318 

95.9 

L 18 , 936 

91.5 

82, 

773 

90.0 

30, 

135 

95.3 

115,132 

88.6 

79, 

964 

86.9 

29, 

424 

93.0 

3,755 

2.9 

2, 

773 

3.0 

699 

2.  2 

’  771 

0.6 

547 

0.6 

204 

0. 6 

2,969 

2.3 

2, 

210 

2.4 

496 

1 . 6 

15 

(Z) 

15 

(Z) 

- 

49 

(Z) 

37 

(Z) 

12 

(Z) 

1,283 

1.0 

1 

087 

1.2 

183 

0.6 

9,698 

7.5 

8 

140 

8.8 

1 

305 

4.1 

7  j  904 
308 

6.1 

0.2 

6 

598 

250 

7.2 

0.3 

1 

090 

57 

3.4 

0.2 

1,330 

1.0 

1 

256 

1.4 

38 

0. 1 

28 

(Z) 

- 

28 

(Z) 

129 

(Z) 

37 

(Z) 

92 

0.3 

115,132 

100.0 

79 

,964 

100.0 

29 

,424 

100.0 

113,004 

98.2 

78 

,239 

97.8 

29 

,135 

99.0 

2, 128 

1.8 

1 

,725 

2.2 

289 

1.0 

’  203 

0.2 

136 

0.2 

67 

0.2 

1,133 

1.0 

919 

1.1 

116 

0.4 

90 

(Z) 

90 

0.1 

174 

0.2 

174 

0.2 

235 

0.2 

163 

0.2 

72 

0.2 

258 

0.2 

208 

0.3 

34 

0.1 

35 

(Z) 

35 

(Z) 

~ 

' 

671 

258 

177 

16,232 

12,690 

3,542 


Other  physical 
scientists 


Number 


6,294 

6,041 

6,028 

5,744 

284 

20 

264 


37 


5,744 

5,630 

114 

97 


17 


6,294 

276 


Percent 


0.6 


1.7 


0.3 


0.2 
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Table  4.  Employment  Status  and  Selected  Job-Related  Characteristics  of  Physical  Scientists: 
1978— Continued 


(Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding.  For  meaning  of  symbols 


Employment  status  and  selected  job- 
related  characteristics 


Physical  scientists, 
tota  1 


Number 


Percent 


INDUSTRY  IN  1978— Continued 


Health  services . 

Services,  except  education  and  health,  total 
Engineering  and  architectural  services.... 

Research  institutions . 

Other . 

Public  administration . 

Federal . 

Other . 

Military . 

Other  industries . 

Not  reported . 

TYPE  OF  EMPLOYER  IN  1978 


2,886 

20,835 

1,154 

17,399 

2,282 

5,943 

2,423 

3,394 

126 

6,351 

557 


2.4 

17.5 

1.0 

14.6 

1.9 
5.0 
2.0 

2.9 
0.1 
5.3 
0.5 


Total  employed  in  February  1978 . 

Business  or  industry . 

Educational  institutions,  total . 

Junior  or  2-year  college,  technical  institute... 

Medical  school . 

4-year  college  or  university, 

except  medical  school . 

Elementary  or  secondary  school  system . 

Hospital  or  clinic.. . 

Nonprofit  organization . 

U.S.  military  service/commissioned  groups . 

Government,  total . 

Federal . 

State . 

Local  or  other . 

International  agency . 

Other . 

Not  reported . 

PRIMARY  WORK  ACTIVITY  IN  1978 


118,936 

65,923 

29,634 

2,196 

2,654 

24,387 

397 

1,070 

4,015 

243 

16,893 

12,189 

1,555 

3,149 

74 

144 

941 


100.0 

55.4 
24.9 

1.8 

2.2 

20.5 
0.3 

0.9 

3.4 

0.2 

14.2 

10.2 
1.3 
2.6 
(Z) 
0.1 
0.8 


Total  employed  in  February  1978 

Research  and  development . 

Basic  research . 

Applied  research . 

Development . 

Design . 

Management  or  administration,  total.. 

Research  and  development . 

Other . 

Teaching  and  training . . 

Production  and  inspection . 

Quality  control . 

Operations . 

Distribution -sales . 


118,936 

49,886 

15,018 

19,390 

14,841 

637 

31,085 

19,699 

11,386 

17,096 

12,362 

8,598 

2,838 

926 


100.0 

41.9 

12.6 

16.3 

12.5 
0.5 

26.1 

16.6 
9.6 

14.4 

10.4 
7.2 
2.4 
0.8 


Consulting . 

Clinical  diagnosis . 

Consulting . 

Report  writing,  statistical  work,  and 

computer  applications . 

Report  writing . 

Statistical  work . 

Computer  applications . 

Other  activities . 

Not  reported . 


2,269  1.9 

378  0.3 

1,892  1.6 

3,204  2.7 

2,151  1.8 

134  0.1 

918  0.8 

1,750  1.5 

1,286  1.1 


see  text) 


Chemists 

Physicists  and 
astronomers 

Other  physical 
scientists 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

2,518 

3.0 

325 

i.i 

43 

0.7 

9,694 

11.7 

9,396 

31.2 

1,744 

28.9 

350 

0.4 

731 

2.4 

73 

1.2 

7,770 

9.4 

8,074 

26.8 

1,554 

25.8 

1,574 

1.9 

591 

2.0 

117 

1.9 

3,738 

4.5 

1,289 

4.3 

916 

15.2 

1,358 

1.6 

810 

2.7 

254 

4.2 

2,270 

2.7 

463 

1.5 

662 

11.0 

110 

0.1 

16 

(Z) 

_ 

_ 

4,631 

5.6 

1,168 

3.9 

553 

9.2 

406 

0.5 

138 

0.5 

13 

0.2 

82,773 

100.0 

30,135 

100.0 

6,028 

100.0 

52,570 

63.5 

10,967 

36.4 

2,387 

39.6 

16,848 

20.4 

11,509 

38.2 

1,276 

21.2 

1,051 

1.3 

1,073 

3.6 

72 

1.2 

2,580 

3.1 

18 

(Z) 

56 

0.9 

12,898 

15.6 

10,342 

34.3 

1,147 

19.0 

319 

0.4 

77 

0.3 

- 

- 

904 

1.1 

136 

0.5 

30 

0.5 

2,055 

2.5 

1,785 

5.9 

175 

2.9 

212 

0.3 

31 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

9,495 

11.5 

5,252 

17.4 

2,146 

35.6 

6,186 

7.5 

4,534 

15.0 

1,468 

24.4 

1,242 

1.5 

154 

0.5 

159 

2.6 

2,067 

2.5 

564 

1.9 

519 

8.6 

- 

- 

74 

0.2 

- 

- 

86 

0.1 

58 

0.  2 

- 

_ 

603 

0.7 

324 

1.1 

14 

0.2 

82,773 

100.0 

30, 135 

100.0 

6,028 

100.0 

34,351 

41.5 

12,735 

42.3 

2,800 

46.5 

9,298 

11.2 

5,199 

17.3 

522 

8.7 

13,166 

15.9 

4,907 

16.3 

1,317 

21.9 

11,760 

14.2 

2,148 

7.1 

933 

15.5 

127 

0.2 

482 

1.6 

28 

0.5 

21,787 

26.3 

7,648 

25.4 

1,650 

27.4 

13,459 

16.3 

5,115 

17.0 

1,125 

18.7 

8,328 

10.1 

2,533 

8.4 

5  24 

8.7 

9,743 

11.8 

6,653 

22.1 

700 

11.6 

11,183 

13.5 

791 

2.6 

388 

6.4 

8,077 

9.8 

386 

1.3 

135 

2.2 

2,300 

2.8 

301 

1.0 

237 

3.9 

806 

1.0 

104 

0.3 

15 

0.3 

1,593 

1.9 

455 

1.5 

221 

3.7 

348 

0.4 

30 

(Z) 

- 

_ 

1,245 

1.5 

425 

1.4 

221 

3.7 

1,916 

2.3 

1,113 

3.7 

174 

2.9 

1,691 

2.0 

316 

1.0 

144 

2.4 

103 

0.1 

31 

0. 1 

- 

_ 

122 

0.1 

766 

2.5 

30 

0.5 

1,513 

1.8 

156 

0.5 

80 

1.3 

688 

0.8 

584 

1.9 

14 

0.2 
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Table  4.  Employment  Status  and  Selected  Job-Related  Characteristics  of  Physical  Scientists: 


1978— Continued 

(Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Employment  status  and  selected  job- 

Physical  scientists, 
total 

Chemists 

Physicists  and 
astronomers 

Other  pi 
scient 

ysica 1 
is  ts 

related  characteristics 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

NATIONAL  INTEREST  TOPICS1 

129,918 

100.0 

92,001 

100.0 

31,623 

100.0 

6,294 

377 

100.0 

17,002 

13.1 

15,577 

16.9 

1,048 

3.3 

6.0 

10.1 

10.0 

0.1 

17,129 

13.2 

19,758 

10.6 

6,733 

21.3 

639 

15,738 

12.1 

8,880 

9.7 

6,229 

19.7 

629 

1,390 

1.1 

877 

1.0 

504 

1.6 

9 

16,408 

12.6 

14,523 

15.8 

981 

3.1 

904 

510 

1,281 

14 . 4 
8.1 

3,591 

2.8 

491 

0.5 

2,591 

8.2 

12,246 

9.4 

3,065 

3.3 

7,900 

25.0 

20.4 

1.2 

0.9 

813 

0.6 

641 

0.7 

97 

0.3 

75 

4,957 

3.8 

4,847 

5.3 

53 

0.2 

57 

13,818 

10.6 

8,790 

9.6 

4,474 

14.  1 

554 

8.8 

1.8 

2.1 

1,027 

0.8 

834 

0.9 

81 

0.3 

11.3 

372 

0.3 

227 

0.2 

13 

(Z) 

132 

206 

0.2 

85 

(Z) 

64 

0.2 

57 

432 

0.9 

4,895 

3.8 

3,293 

3.6 

1,170 

3.7 

6 . 9 

26,457 

20.4 

21,665 

23.5 

3,906 

12.4 

886 

279 

14. 1 

10,996 

8.5 

8,204 

8.9 

2,513 

7.9 

4.4 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  IN  19782 

118,936 

100.0 

82,  773 

100.0 

30,135 

100.0 

6,028 

100.0 

47,421 

39.9 

24,715 

29.9 

19,161 

63.6 

3,545 

58.8 

3.8 

2,309 

1.9 

1,905 

2.3 

178 

0. 6 

226 

1,388 

1.2 

555 

0.7 

670 

2.2 

163 

2.  7 
18.5 
11.7 

14,688 

12.3 

4,809 

5.8 

8,765 

29.1 

1,114 

11,788 

9.9 

4,953 

6.0 

6,130 

20.3 

705 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare... 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.... 

9,257 

341 

1,503 

7.8 

0.3 

1.3 

8,177 

69 

955 

9.9 

(Z) 

1.2 

863 

141 

115 

2.9 

0.5 

0.4 

217 

131 

433 

3.6 

2.2 

7.2 

569 

0.5 

365 

0.4 

129 

0.4 

75 

1. 2 

258 

0.2 

149 

0.2 

109 

0.4 

- 

— 

777 

0.7 

557 

0.7 

122 

0.4 

97 

1.6 

380 

0.3 

367 

0.4 

13 

(Z) 

“ 

— 

3,364 

2.8 

2,828 

3.4 

341 

1.1 

195 

3.2 

5,589 

4.7 

1,458 

1.8 

3,544 

11.8 

587 

304 

9.  7 

7,518 

6.3 

3,482 

4.2 

3,733 

12.4 

5.0 

933 

0.8 

470 

0.6 

407 

1.4 

56 

0.9 

2,075 

1.7 

1,412 

1.7 

485 

1.6 

178 

3.0 

499 

0.4 

338 

0.4 

147 

0.5 

14 

0. 2 
1.5 

642 

0.5 

493 

0.6 

57 

0.2 

92 

65,836 

55.4 

53,764 

65.0 

9,853 

32.7 

2,219 

36.8 

4,305 

3.6 

3,301 

4.0 

827 

2.7 

177 

2.9 

1,374 

1.2 

993 

1.2 

294 

1.0 

87 

1.4 

‘Area  of  national  concern  in  which  persons  devoted  the  largest  proportion  of  professional  time. 

2Sum  of  individual  agencies  support  may  exceed  total  with  Federal  support  because  of  multiple  response. 
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Table  5.  Basic  Annual  Salary  Rate  of  Full-Time  Employed  Physical  Scientists:  1978 


(Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding.  For  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Salary 

Physical  scientists, 
total 

Chemists 

Physicists  and 
astronomers 

Other  physical 
scientists 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  employed  full  time 
in  February  1978 . 

115,132 

100.0 

79,964 

100.0 

29,424 

100.0 

5,744 

100.0 

With  salary1  reported . 

109,631 

95.2 

75,935 

95.0 

28, 273 

96.1 

5,423 

94.4 

Less  than  $8,000 . 

275 

0.2 

112 

0.1 

163 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

$8,000  to  $9,999 . . . 

192 

0.2 

153 

0.2 

39 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

$10,000  to  $i.4,  999 . 

3,429 

3.0 

2,807 

3.5 

521 

1.8 

101 

1.8 

$15,000  to  $19,999 . 

13,622 

11.8 

11,263 

14.1 

2,014 

6.8 

346 

6.0 

$20,000  to  $24 , 999 . 

23,055 

20.0 

17,078 

21.4 

5,111 

17.4 

866 

15.1 

$25,000  to  $29,999 . 

25,233 

21.9 

16,059 

20. 1 

7,402 

25.2 

1,772 

30.8 

$30,000  to  $39,999 . . 

30,858 

26.8 

19,741 

24.7 

9,280 

31.5 

1,837 

32.0 

$40,000  to  $49,999 . 

9,636 

8.4 

6,366 

8.0 

2,841 

9.7 

429 

7.5 

$50,000  and  over . 

3,330 

2.9 

2,357 

2.9 

901 

3.1 

72 

1.3 

Median  salary . (dollars).. 

27,329 

(X) 

26,525 

(X) 

29,052 

(X) 

28,390 

(X) 

Salary  not  reported . 

5,501 

4.8 

4,028 

5.0 

1,151 

3.9 

321 

5.6 

’Refers  to  salary  for  job  held  during  the  week  of  February  12-18,  1978. 


Appendix  A.  Definitions  and  Explanations 


person  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  probability  of  selection.  As  a 
second  step,  these  weights  were  adjusted  by  applying  a  factor 


The  1978  National  Survey  of  Natural  and  Social  Scientists 
and  Engineers  was  the  fourth  survey  based  on  the  1970 
population  of  scientists  and  engineers.  It  was  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  first  survey,  the  1972  Professional,  Technical,  and 
Scientific  Manpower  Survey,1  was  conducted  among  a 
nationwide  sample  of  approximately  150,000  persons  who 
were  recorded  in  the  1970  Census  of  Population  as  being  in 
the  experienced  civilian  labor  force  in  1  of  63  engineering, 
scientific,  or  related  occupations.  The  survey  also  included  a 
small  sample  of  persons  who  had  completed  4  or  more  years 
of  college,  but  were  not  in  any  of  the  specified  occupations. 
Based  on  responses  in  the  1972  survey  and  on  criteria  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  approximately 
50,000  persons  from  the  1972  survey  sample  (excluding  the 
small  sample  of  college  graduates)  were  chosen  as  the  sample 
for  the  series  of  longitudinal  surveys  known  as  the  National 
Sample  of  Scientists  and  Engineers.  The  1978  National 
Survey  of  Natural  and  Social  Scientists  and  Engineers  was  the 
third  survey  in  this  longitudinal  series;  it  was  preceded  by 
surveys  in  1976  and  1 974. 2 

Questionnaires  for  the  1978  survey  were  mailed  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1978.  After  all  data  collection  activities,  81  percent  of 
the  sample  (approximately  40,800  persons)  completed  their 
questionnaires.  The  19  percent  who  did  not  complete  their 
questionnaires  included  persons  who  refused  to  participate, 
the  deceased,  and  persons  who  returned  questionnaires  with 
insufficient  information  to  permit  processing.  For  an  analysis 
of  response,  see  appendix  E. 

The  estimates  derived  for  this  survey  were  prepared  by 
using  a  ratio  estimation  procedure  and  an  adjustment  for 
nonresponse  in  1978.  For  each  sample  case  for  which  a  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaire  was  obtained,  the  information  from  the 
1978  survey  was  matched  with  the  1972  survey  data  and  the 
1970  census  data  for  the  same  person.  Weights  applied  to 
sample  cases  in  the  1972  survey  were  then  used  to  weight 
the  resultant  matched  data  file.  The  weighting  procedure  for 
the  1972  survey  involved  first  the  preparation  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  estimate  by  weighting  the  results  for  each  sample 

'For  a  description  of  the  1972  survey  and  related  matters,  see 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Characteristics  of  Persons  in  Engineering 
and  Scientific  Occupations:  1972,  Technical  Paper  No.  33,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1974. 

2  Results  from  the  1974  survey  were  published  in  U.S  Bureau  ot 
the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  53,  Selected 
Characteristics  of  Persons  in  Fields  of  Science  or  Engineering:  19/4, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1975;  results 
from  the  1976  survey  were  published  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  76,  Selected  Character¬ 
istics  of  Persons  in  Fields  of  Science  or  Engineering:  197b,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1978. 


for  certain  age-sex-race  cells  within  each  occupation  category. 
Within  each  of  the  cells,  the  factor  was  computed  as  the 
ratio  of  the  1970  census  count  to  the  preliminary  estimate. 
The  final  1972  weight  was  this  factor  multiplied  by  the  in¬ 
verse  of  the  probability  of  selection  for  each  person.  To  the 
extent  that  the  data  being  tabulated  and  the  estimated  count 
of  persons  in  the  cells  are  positively  correlated,  the  ratio 
estimate  procedure  will  improve  the  reliability  of  the  esti¬ 
mate.  A  discussion  of  the  reliability  of  the  estimates,  in¬ 
cluding  a  description  of  the  standard  errors  of  totals  and 
percentages,  is  presented  in  appendix  B. 

A  nonresponse  adjustment  was  done  in  1978  to  reduce 
the  bias  in  the  survey  estimates  due  to  the  high  nonresponse 
rate  in  1978.  This  adjustment  was  done  separately  for  in¬ 
scope3  and  out-of-scope4  persons,  and  included  an  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  mortality  in  the  longitudinal  sample  from  1972 
to  1978.  The  first  step  in  the  nonresponse  adjustment  was  to 
adjust  the  nonrespondents  for  mortality  from  1972  to  1978 
by  means  of  mortality  tables  for  age-race-sex  groups.  The 
second  step  was  to  determine  the  estimated  proportion  of 
nonrespondents  that  were  in-scope  and  out-of-scope.  To  esti¬ 
mate  these  proportions,  an  intensive  follow-up  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  obtain  interviews  for  a  subsample  of  the  1978  non¬ 
respondents.  This  follow-up  showed  that  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  nonrespondents  were  in-scope  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  20  percent  were  out-of-scope.  The  final  step  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  nonresponse  adjustment  factor  for  different  age-race- 
sex  cells.  Within  each  of  the  cells,  the  factor  was- computed 
as  the  ratio  of  the  weighted  count,  using  the  1972  weights, 
of  the  estimated  total  (i.e.,  respondent  and  nonrespondent) 
in-scope  or  out-of-scope  persons,  divided  by  the  weighted 
count  of  the  respondent  in-scope  or  out-of-scope  persons. 

The  final  weight  for  the  1978  survey  was  the  product  of 
the  1972  weight  and  the  appropriate  1978  nonresponse  ad¬ 
justment  factor. 

The  definitions  for  many  of  the  characteristics  shown  in 
this  report  are  self-explanatory  or  can  best  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  appropriate  1978  questionnaire  items  or 
reference  lists  (appendixes  C  and  D).  An  explanation  of  the 
other  subjects  is  provided  below. 

Age  in  1978.  The  reference  period  for  age  in  1978  was  April 
1978.  The  age  classification  is  based  on  the  age  of  the  person 
at  his  or  her  last  birthday.  The  median  age  is  that  age  that 

3  "In-scope"  means  "in  a  field  of  science  or  engineering." 

4  "Out-of-scope  refers  to  the  category  "not  in  a  field  of  science 
or  engineering." 
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divides  the  distribution  into  two  equal  parts,  one-half  being 
older  than  the  median  age  and  one-half  younger.  Median  ages 
were  divided  from  an  estimation  process  that  distributed  the 
subject  populations  into  5-year  age  groups. 

Race.  The  data  on  race  are  based  on  responses  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population.  The  “other  races"  category  includes 
all  races  not  included  in  the  specific  categories  listed. 

Divisions  of  the  United  States.  The  divisions  of  the  United 
States  comprise  the  following  States: 

New  England:  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont 

Middle  Atlantic:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin. 

West  North  Central:  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

South  Atlantic:  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia. 

East  South  Central:  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee. 

West  South  Central:  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
Texas. 

Mountain:  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

Pacific:  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Oregon,  Washington. 

Outlying  areas  of  the  United  States  include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Canal  Zone. 

Fields  of  science  and  engineering.  Science  or  engineering 
(S/E)  fields  are  categories  established  by  the  survey  sponsor, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  to  identify  persons  who 
could  be  classified  as  engineers  or  scientists  under  most  defi¬ 
nitions.  In  general,  to  be  classified  into  one  of  the  fields,  a 
person  had  to  have  at  least  two  of  the  following  three  char¬ 
acteristics.  (1)  employment  in  the  field,  (2)  attainment  of  a 
specified  educational  level  in  an  academic  discipline  related 
to  the  field,  or  (3)  self-identification,  based  upon  total  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  as  being  in  the  field.  More  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  criteria  for  membership  in  a  scientific  and 
technical  field  is  given  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  76,  Selected 
Characteristics  of  Persons  in  Fields  of  Science  or  Engineer¬ 
ing:  1976,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
D.C.,  1978. 

Highest  degree  held.  Highest  degree  held  in  1978  refers  to  the 
highest  academic  degree  awarded  to  the  respondent  in  1978 
or  earlier.  Data  on  highest  degree  held  were  derived  as 
follows:  The  level  and  the  year  of  award  of  the  highest 


degree  received  by  the  respondent  between  January  1972 
and  1978  surveys  (this  degree  will  be  referred  to  as  degree 
"A")  were  compared  with  the  level  and  year  of  award,  de¬ 
termined  from  the  1976,  1974,  and  1972  surveys,  of  the 
previously-designated  highest  degree  held  by  the  respondent 
(this  is  referred  to  as  degree  "B").  If  degree  A  was  at  the 
same  level  or  at  a  higher  level  than  degree  B,  and  if  its  date 
of  award  was  later  than  that  of  degree  B,  degree  A  was  des¬ 
ignated  as  the  highest  degree  held  in  1978;  otherwise,  degree 
B  was  designated  as  the  highest  degree  held  in  1978. 

The  "other  degree"  category  includes  persons  whose 
highest  academic  degree  was  one  of  the  following:  RN, 
LLB,  MD,  and  academic  degrees  other  than  those  shown  in 
the  tables. 

Major  field  of  study  for  highest  degree  held.  The  data  on 
major  field  of  study  refer  to  the  major  subject  associated 
with  the  highest  degree  held  in  1978  determined  by  the 
method  described  above.  For  persons  who  received  their 
highest  degree  held  in  1978  after  January  1972,  the  data  are 
derived  from  question  3  of  the  1978  questionnaire  (see 
appendix  C),  or  question  1 ,  part  b  of  the  1976  questionnaire 
or  from  question  2,  part  b5  of  the  1974  questionnaire.  For 
persons  who  received  their  highest  degree  in  1971  or  earlier, 
the  data  on  major  subject  are  based  on  the  1972  survey. 

Employment  status.  Employed  persons  are  those  who  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  employed,  either  full  time  or  part 
time,  on  vacation,  or  otherwise  temporarily  absent  from  a 
job  for  health  or  personal  reasons  during  the  reference  week 
(February  12-18,  1978).  The  unemployed  are  persons  who 
marked  the  "unemployed  and  seeking  work"  category  (box 
3)  of  item  5a  of  the  1978  questionnaire  (see  appendix  C),  or 
who  indicated  in  item  7  that  they  were  on  layoff  from  a  job. 
All  other  persons  were  classified  as  "not  in  the  labor  force." 

Unemployment  in  1977.  The  data  on  unemployment  in  1977 
relate  to  the  occurrence  of  unemployment  during  the  entire 
calendar  year  rather  than  just  during  a  reference  week.  Me¬ 
dians  are  based  on  the  intervals  shown  in  the  tables. 

Primary  work  activity  in  1978.  The  data  on  primary  work 
activity  in  1978  were  derived,  in  general,  from  answers  to 
question  11b  of  the  1978  questionnaire.  In  certain  instances 
of  nonresponse  to  question  11b,  however,  the  data  were 
derived  from  an  imputation  procedure  that  used  responses 
to  question  11a. 

Type  of  employer.  The  data  on  type  of  employer  in  1978  are 
based  entirely  on  responses  to  question  12  of  the  1978  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

Basic  annual  salary  rate.  The  statistics  on  salary  refer  to  the 
basic  annual  salary  associated  with  the  job  held  in  February 
1978.  The  figures  relate  to  salary  before  deductions  for  in¬ 
come  tax,  Social  Security,  retirement,  etc.,  but  do  not  in¬ 
clude  bonuses,  overtime  pay,  or  earnings  from  secondary 
jobs.  For  employees  of  educational  institutions  whose 
salary  was  for  9  or  10  months,  the  salary  rate  was  adjusted 
to  a  12-month  basis.  Median  salaries  were  derived  by  an  esti¬ 
mation  process  that  distributed  the  subject  population  into 
$1 ,000  intervals. 
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Job  and  occupational  mobility  in  1976  and  1978.  The  data 
on  mobility  between  1976  and  1978  were  derived  from 
answers  on  both  the  1976  and  1978  questionnaires.  Persons 
were  classified  as  with  a  "job  change  between  1976  and 
1978"  if  they  were  employed  in  both  1976  and  1978  and 
reported  in  the  1978  survey  that  their  current  job  began  in 
1976  or  later.  Persons  were  classified  as  "same  job  in  1976 
and  1978"  if  the  beginning  date  of  their  most  recent  job  was 
in  1975  or  earlier,  and  as  "not  reported"  if  they  did  not  re¬ 
port  the  beginning  date  of  the  most  recent  job.  For  persons 
with  a  job  change,  the  detailed  occupation  of  the  1978 
job  was  compared  with  that  of  the  1976  job,  and  persons 
were  classified  as  with  the  same  or  a  different  occupation 
or  as  "occupation  change  not  reported." 


Job  and  occupational  mobility  in  1974  and  1978  and  in 
1972  and  1978.  The  data  on  mobility  between  1974  and 
1978  and  between  1972  and  1978  were  derived  from  answers 
on  the  1974  and  1978  questionnaires  and  1972  and  1978 
questionnaires,  respectively.  The  procedure  was  analogous 
to  that  described  for  the  data  on  job  and  occupational 
mobility  in  1976  and  1978. 

Years  of  professional  experience.  Median  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  experience  are  based  on  1-year  intervals. 

Symbols.  A  dash  (-)  represents  zero,  and  "X"  means  "not 
applicable."  The  symbol  "Z"  means  less  than  0.05  percent. 
The  symbol  "*"  means  based  on  fewer  than  20  sample  cases. 
For  the  characteristic  "Unemployment  in  Calendar  Year 
1977,"  the  symbol  "27+"  means  that  the  median  fell  in  the 
category  "27  weeks  or  more." 


Appendix  B.  Reliability  of  the  Estimates  and  Standard  Errors 

of  Totals  and  Percentages 


There  are  two  types  of  possible  errors  associated  with 
estimates  based  on  data  from  a  sample  survey— sampling  and 
nonsampling  error.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
sampling  and  nonsampling  errors  associated  with  the  1978 
Survey  of  Scientists  and  Engineers. 

SAMPLING  ERRORS 

The  particular  sample  used  for  this  survey  is  one  of  a  large 
number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size  that  could  have 
been  selected  using  the  same  sample  design.  Even  if  the  same 
schedules  and  instructions  were  used,  estimates  from  each  of 
the  different  samples  would  differ  from  each  other.  The  de¬ 
viation  of  a  sample  estimate  from  the  average  of  all  possible 
samples  is  defined  as  the  sampling  error.  The  standard  error 
of  a  survey  estimate  attempts  to  provide  a  measure  of  this 
variation  among  the  estimates  from  the  possible  samples,  and 
thus,  is  a  measure  of  the  precision  with  which  an  estimate 
from  the  sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  samples. 

As  calculated  for  this  survey,  the  standard  error  also 
partially  measures  the  variation  in  the  estimates  due  to  re¬ 
sponse  errors  (nonsampling  errors),  but  it  does  not  measure, 
as  such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  Therefore,  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  depends  on  both  the  sampling  and 
nonsampling  errors,  measured  by  the  standard  error,  and 
biases  and  some  additional  nonsampling  errors  not  measured 
by  the  standard  error. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  B-1  to  B-4  below  are 
approximations  to  the  standard  errors  of  the  various  esti¬ 
mates  for  this  survey.  A  number  of  approximations  and 
generalizations  have  been  used  so  that  the  standard  errors 
would  be  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  characteristics  and 
still  be  prepared  at  a  moderate  cost.  Thus,  the  standard 
errors  in  the  following  tables  provide  an  indication  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  rather  than  precise  measurements  of  the 
standard  errors. 

Standard  errors  on  totals.  Table  B-1  presents  the  standard 
errors  applicable  to  estimated  totals  for  characteristics  of 
physical  scientists.  Linear  interpolation  can  be  used  to  de¬ 
termine  standard  errors  for  estimated  totals  not  specifically 
shown  in  table  B-1.  In  addition,  standard  errors  for  estimated 
numbers  not  shown  in  these  tables  may  also  be  computed 
directly  from  the  following  standard  error  formula: 

standard  error  of  x  =  V  ax2  +  bx 


The  "a"  and  "b"  parameters  for  each  physical  scientist 
group  are: 


Field 


"a"  parameter  ''b"  parameter 


Physical  scientists,  total 
Chemists 

Physicists  and  Astronomers 
Other  physical  scientists 


.0000552 

31.7 

.0000585 

34.5 

.000549 

31.6 

.00476 

28.6 

For  example,  there  are  an  estimated  7904  physical  scientists, 
total,  who  were  retired  in  1978.  The  above  table  shows  that 
a  =  .0000552  and  b  =  31.7  for  physical  scientists,  total.  Thus, 
the  estimated  standard  error  of  7904  is 


V 


(.0000552)  (7904)2 


+  (31.7)  (7904)  =  504 


Standard  errors  on  percentages.  The  reliability  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  percentage,  computed  by  using  sample  da"a  for  both 
the  numerator  and  the  denominator,  depends  upon  both  the 
size  of  the  percentage  and  the  size  of  the  total  upon  which 
the  percentage  is  based.  Estimated  percentages  are  relatively 
more  reliable  than  the  corresponding  estimates  of  the  nu¬ 
merators  of  the  percentage,  particularly  if  the  percentages 
are  50  percent  or  more. 

Tables  B-2  to  B-4  present  the  standard  errors  of  estimated 
percentages  for  physical  scientists.  Two-way  linear  interpola¬ 
tion  can  be  used  to  determine  standard  errors  for  estimated 
percentages  not  specifically  shown  in  tables  B-2  to  B-4.  In 
addition,  the  standard  errors  for  percentages  not  shown  in 
these  tables  can  also  be  computed  directly  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula1  : 

standard  error  of  the  percentage  p  on  a  base  of  y 


(100-p)  - 

y 


For  example,  an  estimated  2.9  percent  of  the  129,918 
physical  scientists,  total,  worked  part-time  in  1978.  The 
above  table  shows  that  b  =  31.7  for  physical  scientists,  total. 


1  The  tables  for  the  standard  errors  of  percentages  for  most  scien¬ 

tific  and  engineering  fields  (SEF's)  were  combined.  The  tables  of 
standard  errors  given  for  such  collapsed  groups  are  always  conserva¬ 
tive,  i.e.,  the  table  for  the  SEF  with  the  largest  standard  errors  was 
chosen  to  represent  all  the  SEF's  in  the  group.  Because  of  this,  the 
standard  errors  calculated  directly  from  the  formula  may  differ 
slightly  from  those  found  in  the  tables. 
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Thus,  the  standard  error  for  the  2.9  percent  on  a  base  of 
129,918  is 

(2.9)  (100-2.9)  (31.7)  =  .26  percent 
129,918 

Standard  error  intervals.  The  sample  estimate  and  its  esti¬ 
mated  standard  error  enable  one  to  construct  interval  esti¬ 
mates  that  include  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples 
with  a  known  probability.  For  example,  if  all  possible  sam¬ 
ples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed  under  identical 
conditions  and  an  estimate  and  its  estimated  standard  error 
were  calculated  from  each  sample,  then: 

1.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard  error 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all 
possible  samples; 

2.  Approx  imately  90  percent  of  the  intervals  from  1 .6  stand¬ 
ard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  1 .6  standard  errors  above 
the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  samples; 

3.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  intervals  from  two 
standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average  result  of 
all  possible  samples. 

The  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  either  is  or  is  not 
contained  in  any  particular  computed  interval.  However,  for 
a  particular  sample  one  can  say  with  specified  confidence 
that  the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples  is  included 
within  the  constructed  interval. 

For  example,  of  the  129,918  physical  scientists,  total,  in 
1978,17.5  percent  have  the  Master's  degree  as  the  highest 
degree  held  in  1978.  The  standard  error  of  this  percent  as 
computed  from  table  B-2  is  .6  percentage  points.  Based  on 
these  data,  we  may  conclude  that  the  percentage  of  physical 
scientists,  total,  with  the  Master's  degree  as  the  highest 
degree  held  in  1978  lies  between  16.3  percent  and  18.7  per¬ 
cent  with  95  percent  confidence,  i.e.,  within  2  standard  errors. 

All  the  statements  of  comparison  appearing  in  the  text  of 
this  report  are  significant  at  a  level  of  more  than  2.0  standard 
errors.  This  means  that  for  the  differences  cited  in  the  text, 
the  estimated  difference  is  greater  than  twice  the  standard 
error  of  the  difference. 

Standard  errors  of  differences  between  estimates.  The  figures 
in  these  tables  are  not  directly  applicable  to  standard  errors 
of  differences  between  two  sample  estimates.  The  standard 
error  of  the  estimated  difference  between  two  figures  may  be 
approximated  by  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  standard  error  of  each  estimate.  This  approximation 
will  yield  an  exact  result  when  the  two  characteristics  are 
uncorrelated.  If  the  two  characteristics  are  positively  (nega¬ 
tively)  correlated,  the  approximation  will  overestimate 
(underestimate)  the  standard  error  of  the  difference.  For  a 
difference  between  two  sample  estimates,  one  of  which 


represents  a  subclass  of  the  other,  the  table  can  be  used 
with  the  difference  considered  as  the  sample  estimate. 

For  example,  of  the  129,918  physical  scientists,  total,  in 
1978,  49.3  percent  have  the  PH.D.  as  the  highest  degree 
held  in  1978.  The  standard  error  of  this  percent  as  computed 
from  table  B-2  is  .8  percentage  points.  The  standard  error  of 
the  difference  between  the  percentage  of  those  with  Master's 
degrees  and  the  percentage  of  those  with  Doctorates 
(i.e.,  49.3-  17.5=  31.3  percent)  is  then  approximately 


^(.6)2  +  (.8)2  =  1  percentage  point 

Based  on  these  data,  we  may  conclude  with  95-percent 
confidence  that  the  average  estimate  of  the  difference  of 
the  percentages  derived  from  all  possible  sample  lies  within 
the  interval  29.8  percentage  points  to  33.8  percentage 
points. 


Table  B-l.  Standard  Errors  of  Totals 


Size  of  estimate 

Chemists ; 
physical 
scien¬ 
tists, 
total 

Physi¬ 

cists 

and 

astron¬ 

omers 

Other 

physical 

scientists 

100 . 

60 

60 

50 

200 . 

80 

80 

80 

500 . 

130 

130 

120 

700 . 

160 

150 

150 

1,000 . 

190 

180 

180 

21500 . 

290 

290 

320 

5,000 . 

420 

410 

510 

10,000 . 

590 

610 

870 

25,000 . 

950 

1,060 

50,000 . 

1,370 

1,720 

“ 

75,000 . 

1,710 

100,000 . 

2,010 

150,000 . 

2,450 

-  Represents  zero. 


Standard  errors  of  medians.  The  figures  in  these  tables  are 
not  directly  applicable  to  standard  errors  of  estimated  me-  ■ 
dians.  The  sampling  variability  of  an  estimated  median  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  size  of  the  base  as  well  as  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  from  which  the  median  is  determined.  An  approxi¬ 
mate  method  for  measuring  the  reliability  of  a  median  is  to 
determine  an  interval  about  the  estimated  median,  such  that 
there  is  a  stated  degree  of  confidence  that  the  median  based 
on  all  possible  samples  lies  within  the  interval.  The  following 
procedure  may  be  used  to  estimate  confidence  limits  of  a 
median  based  on  sample  data: 

1.  Determine  the  standard  error  of  a  50-percent  character¬ 
istic  from  the  appropriate  standard  error  table  (tables  B-2 
to  B-4)  using  the  appropriate  base; 

2.  Add  this  standard  error  to  50  percent  to  obtain  an  upper 
boundary  percentage  and  subtract  this  standard  error 
from  50  percent  to  obtain  a  lower  boundary  percentage; 
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3.  Using  the  cumulative  distribution  from  which  the  median 
is  derived,  read  off  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
percentages.  The  interval  between  these  two  numbers 
(i.e.,  the  confidence  limits)  will  be  the  68-percent  confi¬ 


dence  interval.  A  95-percent  confidence  interval  may  be 
determined  by  finding  the  values  corresponding  to  50 
percent  plus  or  minus  twice  the  standard  error  in  step  (1 ). 


Table  B-2.  Standard  Errors  of  Percentages  for  Physical  Scientists,  Total,  and  Physicists/Astronomers 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Base  of  percentage 

1  or  99 

2  or  98 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

15  or  85 

25  or  75 

50 

100 . . 

5.7 

8.0 

12.5 

17.2 

20.5 

24.8 

28.7 

200... . 

4.0 

5.7 

8.8 

12.2 

14.5 

17.6 

20.3 

500. . 

2.6 

3.6 

5.6 

7.7 

9.2 

11.1 

12.8 

700 . . 

2.2 

3.0 

4.7 

6.5 

7.7 

9.4 

10.8 

1,000 . . . 

1.8 

2.5 

4.0 

5.4 

6.5 

7.9 

9.1 

2,500 . 

1.1 

1.6 

2.5 

3.4 

4.1 

5.0 

5.7 

5,000. . 

0.8 

1.1 

1.8 

2.4 

2.9 

3.5 

4.1 

10,000 . 

0.6 

0.8 

1.3 

1.7 

2.0 

2.5 

2.9 

25,000.  . . . 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

1.6 

1.8 

50,000....... . 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

75,000 . 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

100,000 . 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

150,000. . . . 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

Table  B-3.  Standard  Errors  of  Percentages  for  Other  Physical  Scientists 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Base  of  percentage 

1  or  99 

2  or  98 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

15  or  85 

25  or  75 

50 

100 . 

5.3 

7.5 

11.7 

16.0 

19.1 

23.2 

26.7 

200 . 

3.8 

5.3 

8.2 

11.3 

13.5 

16.4 

18.9 

500. . . . 

2.4 

3.3 

5.2 

7.2 

8.5 

10.4 

12.0 

700 . . . 

2.0 

2.8 

4.4 

6.1 

7.2 

8.8 

10.1 

1,000 . 

1.7 

2.4 

3.7 

5.1 

6.0 

7.3 

8.5 

2,500 . . 

1.1 

1.5 

2.3 

3.2 

3.8 

4.6 

5.3 

5,000 . 

0.8 

1.1 

1.6 

2.3 

2.7 

3.3 

3.8 

10,000 . 

0.5 

0.7 

1.2 

1.6 

1.9 

2.3 

2.7 

25,000 . 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

1.7 

50,000 . 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

Table  B-4.  Standard  Errors  of  Percentages  for  Chemists 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Base  of  percentage 

1  or  99 

2  or  98 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

15  or  85 

25  or  75 

50 

100 . 

5.9 

8.3 

12.9 

17.7 

21.1 

25.6 

29.6 

200. . . . . 

4.2 

5.9 

9.1 

12.5 

14.9 

18.1 

20.9 

500 . . . 

2.6 

3.7 

5.8 

7.9 

9.4 

11.4 

13.2 

700 . 

2.2 

3.1 

4.9 

6.7 

8.0 

9.7 

11.2 

1,000 . 

1.9 

2.6 

4.1 

5.6 

6.7 

8.1 

9.3 

2,500 . . . 

1.2 

1.7 

2.6 

3.5 

4.2 

5.1 

5.9 

5,000 . 

0.8 

1.2 

1.8 

2.5 

3.0 

3.6 

4.2 

10,000 . 

0.6 

0.8 

1.3 

1.8 

2.1 

2.6 

3.0 

25,000 . . . . . . 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

1.6 

1.9 

50,000 . 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

75,000 . . . 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

100,000 . 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

I 
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For  example,  the  data  for  1978  indicate  that  the  estimate 
of  the  median  age  for  chemists  is  45.9  years.  The  distr.bution 
of  chemists  by  age  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Age 
(years) 

Under  30 . 
30  to  34  . 
35  to  39  . 
40  to  44  . 
45  to  49  . 
50  to  54 
55  to  59 
60  to  64  .  . 
65  to  69 
70  and  over 


Cumulative 
ltage  distribution 

0.7 

0.7 

11.9 

12.6 

18.5 

31.1 

16.3 

47.4 

14.4 

61.8 

12.7 

74.5 

11.4 

85.9 

7.2 

93.1 

4.8 

97.9 

2.0 

99.9 

From  standard  error  table  B-4,  the  standard  error  of  a  50- 
rcent  characteristic  with  a  base  of  92,001  is  1 .0  percentage 
,ints.  From  the  table  of  cumulative  age  distribution,  the 
ircentage  point  that  corresponds  to  45  years  is  47.4  percent 
,d  to  50  years  is  61.8  percent.  The  lower  confidence  limit 
jrresponding  to  49.0  percent  (50  percent  minus  1.0  per- 
!nt)  is  found  by  linear  interpolation  between  45  years  and 
3  years  to  be  45.6  years,  i.e., 


49.0-47.4.,  - 

45  +  ll50-45>  'eTST^’1  '  466 

Similarly,  the  upper  confidence  limit  corresponding  to 
0  percent  (50  percent  plus  1.0  percent)  is  found  to  e 
i.3  years.  Consequently,  the  68-percent  confidence  interval, 


as  shown  by  the  data,  is  from  45.6  years  to  46.3  years.  Like¬ 
wise,  we  could  conclude  that  the  95-percent  confidence  in¬ 
terval  is  from  45.2  years  (the  distribution  point  correspond¬ 
ing  to  48.0  percent)  to  46.6  years  (corresponding  to  52.0 
percent). 

NONSAMPLING  ERRORS 

In  general,  nonsampling  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
sources:  inability  to  obtain  information  about  all  cases; 
definitional  difficulties;  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
questions;  inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  correct  in¬ 
formation  on  the  part  of  the  respondents;  mistakes  in  re¬ 
cording  or  coding  the  data;  and  other  errors  of  collection, 
response,  processing,  coverage,  and  estimation  for  missing 
data.  As  the  above  list  indicates,  nonsampling  errors  are  not 
unique  to  sample  surveys,  since  they  can,  and  do,  occur  in 
complete  censuses  as  well. 

The  primary  source  of  nonsampling  error  in  the  1978 
National  Sample  sun/ey  is  probably  the  high  nonresponse 
rate.  An  adjustment  in  the  estimation  procedure  for  the  23- 
percent  noninterview  rate  in  the  1972  survey  and  th®  a  1 
tional  19-percent  nonresponse  rate  in  1978  was  made,  but 
there  still  remains  some  unknown  bias  in  the  estimates  due 
to  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  those  who  were  inter¬ 
viewed  in  1978  and  those  who  were  not. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  estimates  for  this  sur¬ 
vey  do  not  represent  those  who  have  entered  the  labor  force 
in  scientific  and  engineering  fields  since  1970.  In  particular, 
this  survey  does  not  include  the  large  numbers  of  graduates 
produced  since  1970.  This  causes  significant  biases  for  such 
items  as  the  relative  distributions  of  sex,  age,  and  race  an 
the  unemployment  figures  if  the  results  are  assumed  to  be 
indicative  of  the  current  scientific  and  engineering  fields 
including  new  entrants  since  1970. 


Appendix  C.  Questionnaire  and  Reference  Lists 


O-M.B.  No.  99-S77003.  Approval  Expires  December  31,  1978 


form  PMS-26D 

'9-26-77  ) 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


1978  NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF 

natural  and  social  scientists  and  engineers 


NOTICE  -  Your  report  to  the  Censu 
Bureau  is  confidential.  It  may  be 
seen  only  by  sworn  Census  employees 
and  may  be  used  only  for  statistical 
purposes. 


“Pic<x^c  /icaci  instructions 
carefully  before  answering  questions. 

Answer  as  accurately  as  you  can  by  print¬ 
ing  your  reply  clearly  or  by  entering  an"X” 
In  the  box  next  to  the  appropriate  reply. 

When  the  instructions  for  a  question  direct 
you  to  enter  a  code  and  description  from  a 
list,  please  refer  to  the  reference  list 
attached  to  this  questionnaire. 


PLEASE 

COMPLETE 

AND 

RETURN  TO 


Bureau  of  the  Census 
i  1201  East  Tenth  Street 
Jeffersonville,  Indiana  47132 


A.  Do  you  currently  live  in  the  State  (or  foreign  country)  printed  in  the 

above  mailing  label? 

1  I  |  Yes,  same  State  (or  foreign  country) 

2  I  )  No,  different  State  (or  foreign  country)  —  Please  enter 

your  current  State  (or  foreign  country)  of  residence _ 


FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 
BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

This  is  the  final  questionnaire  for  the  series  of  surveys  known  as  the  National  Sample  of 
Scientists  and  Engineers.  The  National  Science  Foundation,  the  project  sponsor,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  invaluable  contribution  to  this  program. 
Each  of  the  biennial  surveys  has  given  policymakers  and  planners  an  increasingly  clearer 
view  of  the  dynamics  of  the  educational  system  and  the  job  market  for  one  of  the  Nation’s 
central  resources-highly  trained  persons.  The  goal  of  this  final  survey  is  to  complete  the 
picture  for  the  decade  of  the  1970’s. 

1  hus,  we  are  asking  you  to  provide  one  final  report  on  your  employment  and  related  topics, 
the  quesionnnaire  is  much  shorter  than  previous  ones.  Please  note  that  the  sample  includes 
many  kinds  of  highly  trained  persons  in  addition  to  scientists  and  engineers.  For  the  survey 
to  be  successful  and  yield  truly  representative  information,  it  is  important  that  each  person 
fill  out  and  return  the  questionnaire. 

Please  complete  the  questions  which  follow  on  pages  2  through  4  and  return  your  question¬ 
naire  in  the  enclosed  preaddressed  envelope.  For  some  questions  you  are  instructed  to 
enter  a  code  and  description  from  Reference  List  A,  B,  or  C.  These  lists  are  attached  to 
the  questionnaire. 

This  information  is  being  collected  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  The  information  you  provide  is  confidential  and  may  be  seen 
only  by  sworn  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  information  cannot  be  used 
for  anything  but  statistical  purposes  and  cannot  be  given  to  any  other  Government  agency, 
private  concern,  or  individual.  The  data  will  be  released  only  in  the  form  of  statistical 
summaries  from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  identify  information  about  any  particular 
person.  Your  response  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  your  failure  to  provide  some  or  all  of 
the  requested  information  will  in  no  way  adversely  affect  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


MANUEL  D.  PLOTKIN 
Enclosure 
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PART  1  -  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

1.  Since  January  1972  have  you  attended  any  college,  university,  or 

other  post  high  school  institution? 

1  P]  Yes  -  Continue  with  question  2a 

2  P  ]  NO  —  Skip  to  question  4 

2a.  What  is  the  highest  degree  you  have  RECEIVED  since 

January  1972? 

Mark  only  one  box 

1  □  Associate 

2  □  Registered  Nurse  (R.N.) 

3  □  Bachelor's 

4  □  Master's 

s  □  First  Professional  Non-Medical 
(J.D.,  LL.B.,  Th.B.) 

6  pi  First  Professional  Medical 

~  (D.D.M.,  D.D.S.,  D.O.,  D.V.M.,  M.D.) 

7  □  Doctorate 
s  □  Other  - 

Specify  _ __ _ 

9  Q  None  -  Skip  to  question  4 

b.  When  was  this  degree  awarded? 

It  you  received  more  then  one  degree  at  the  same  level 
(e.g.,  two  master’s  degrees),  enter  the  year  of  award  of  the 
most  recent  one. 
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3.  What  was  the  major  field  ol  study  of  the  degree  you 

Code 

Description  from  Reference  List  A 

described  in  question  2? 

Enter  code  and  description  from  Reference  List  A. 

4  Aside  from  formal  education,  which  of  the  following  types  of 
training  did  you  receive  in  1976  or  1977? 

Mark  the  appropriate  year  for  each  type 
of  training  you  have  received. 

(1)  On-the-|Ob  training . 

(2)  Military  training  Applicable  to  civilian  occupations . 

(3)  Extension  or  correspondence  courses  . 

(4)  Courses  at  employer's  training  facility  . 

(5)  Courses  at  adult  education  center . 

a.  1976  b.  1977 

'□  ’□ 

3Q  *□ 

«□  «□ 

oG  so 

PART  II  -  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 

5a.  What  was  your  employment  status  during  the  week  of 

February  12-18,  1978? 

1  □  Employed  full  time  (including  self-employed 

full  time)  -  sr<ip  to  6a 

2  □  Employed  part  time  (including  self-employed 

part  time)  -  Answer  Sb 

3  Q  Unemployed  and  seeking  work  -  Go  ro  Part  tit 

4  Q  Not  employed  and  not  seeking  work  -  snip  ro  7 

b.  If  you  worked  part  time,  were  you  seeking  full-time  work? 

'  □  Yes 

2QN0 

6a.  Were  you  working  in  a  position  related  to  science  or 
engineering  during  the  week  of  February  12-18,  1978? 

1  □  Yes  -  Go  fo  Part  III 

2  Q  No  -  Answer  6b 

b.  What  was  the  most  important  reason  for  taking  this  position? 

Mark  only  one  box 

'□Pie 
2  □  Pr 
a  □  Pa 

4  □  Lo 

5  |  |  Sc 

6  □  Ot 

Spt 

ferred  nonscience  or  nonengineering  position 
jmoted  out  of  science  or  engineering  position 
y  was  better  in  nonscience  or  nonengineering  position 
cational  preference 

ence  or  engineering  position  not  available 

ner  - 

(Go  to  Part  III) 

7.  If  you  were  not  employed  and  not  seeking  work  during  the 
week  of  February  12-18,  1978,  what  was  your  most 
important  reason  for  not  seeking  work? 

Mark  only  one  box 

i  □  On  vacation  or  otherwise  temporarily  absent  from  a  job  for 
health  or  personal  reasons 

2 non  layoff  from  a  job 

3 1  |  Retired 

4  □  Student 

5  □  Tending  to  family  responsibilities 

e  □  Could  not  find  work  or  believed  no  jobs  available 
in  my  particular  field 

7  □  Other  -  specify - - 

(Go  to  Part  III) 

FORM  PMS-26D  19-26-77)  Page  2 


PART  III  -  JOB  ACTIVITIES 


INSTRUCTIONS 

a.  Complete  questions  8-15  for  the  job  held  during  the  week  of  February  12-18,  1978,  or,  if  you  did  not  hold 
a  job  during  that  week,  complete  these  questions  for  your  most  recent  job  prior  to  that  week. 


8.  Where  did  you  work? 

Write  in  city  and  State  or  foreign  country  of 
company,  business,  agency,  or  other  employer. 

Job  held  during  the  week  of  February  12-18,  1978,  or  most  recent  prior  job. 

City 

|  State  or  foreign  country 

9.  What  kind  of  business  was  this? 

Enter  code  and  description  from 

Reference  List  B. 

Code 

Description  from  Reference  List  B 

10.  What  was  your  occupation? 

Enter  code  and  description  from 

Reference  List  C. 

Code 

Description  fiom  Reference  List  C 

11a.  What  percent  of  working  time  did  you  devote  to 
each  of  the  following  activities? 

Entries  should  sum  to  100%. 

PLEASE  NOTE 

Basic  research  is  study  directed  toward  gaining 
scientific  knowledge  primarily  for  its  own  sake. 

Applied  research  is  study  directed  toward 
gaming  scientific  knowledge  in  an  effort 
to  meet  a  recognized  need. 

Development  is  direction  of  the  knowJedge 
gained  from  research  toward  production  of 
useful  materials,  devices,  systems,  and 
methods. 


b.  Among  all  these  activities,  which  was  your 
primary  and  which  was  your  major  secondary 
work  activity? 

Fill  in  the  appropriate  code  numbers  (01-16) 
from  question  1  la. 


12.  Which  category  best  describes  the  type  of 
organization  of  your  principal  employment 
or  postdoctoral  appointment? 

Mark  only  one  box 


01  . 
02  . 


04  _ 
05. 
06- 
07. 
08  _ 
09  _ 
IQ- 


13  - 

14  - 

15  . 
16- 


-  %  Management  or  administration  of  research  and  development 

.  %  Management  or  administration  of  other 
than  research  and  development 

.  %  Teaching  and  training  -  preparing  and  teaching  courses , 
guiding  and  counseling  students  or  trainees 

.  %  Basic  research 

.  %  Applied  research 

.  %  Development  -  product,  process,  and  technical  development 

.  %  Report  and  technical  writing,  editing,  information  retrieval 

.  %  Clinical  diagnosis 

.  %  Design  of  equipment,  processes,  models 

%  Quality  control,  testing,  evaluation,  or  inspection 

%  Operations  -  production,  maintenance,  construction,  installation 

%  Distribution  -  sales,  traffic,  purchasing, 
customer  and  public  relations 

%  Statistical  work  -  survey  work,  forecasting,  statistical  analysis 

%  Consulting 

%  Computefappl  ications 

%  Other  activities  -  specify _ 


V 


TOTAL=100% 


Code  (01-16  from  Question  11a). 
Primary  work  activity 

Secondary  work  activity 


oi  □  Business  or  industry,  including  self-employed 
02  □  Junior  college,  2-year  college,  technical  institute 
03  □  Medical  school 

04  □  4-year  college  or  university,  other  than  medical  school 
os  □  Elementary  or  secondary  school  system 
06  □  Hospital  or  clinic 

07  □  Non-profit  organization,  other  than 

hospital,  clinic,  or  educational  institution 

os  □  U.S.  military  service,  active  duty,  or  Commissioned 
Corps,  e.g.,  USPHS,  NOAA 
09  □  U.S.  Government,  civilian  employee 
to  □  State  government 
ii  □  Local  or  other  government  -  specify 


12  □  International  agency 
'  3  [^]  Other  —  specify 


FORM  PMS-28D  (9-26-771 
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PART  III  -  JOB  ACTIVITIES  -  Continued 


13.  What  was  the  basic  salary  associated  with  this 
position?  (If  not  working  during  February  12-18, 
report  ending  salary  of  most  recent  prior  job.) 

If  you  were  on  a  postdoctoral  appointment, 
include  stipend  plus  allowances.  (Basic  salary 
refers  to  salary  before  deductions  for  income  tax, 
social  security,  retirement,  etc.  but  does  not 
include  bonuses,  overtime,  summer  teaching,  or 
other  payment  for  secondary  jobs.) 


1 14.  Between  what  dates  did  you  hold  this  position? 

Enter  month  and  year 

Consider  a  change  in  positions  to  have  occurred 
if  there  were  significant  changes  in  your  duties, 
level  of  responsibility,  or  occupation,  even  if 
you  continued  to  work  for  the  same  employer. 

15a.  Was  ANY  of  your  work  supported  or  sponsored 

by  U.S.  Government  funds? 


b.  Which  of  the  following  agencies  or  departments 
were  supporting  the  work? 

Mark  as  many  as  apply 


Job  held  during  week  of  February  12-18^1978,  or  most  recenl  prior  job 


a.  $ _ -00 

b.  i  Q  Per  year 

2  □  Per  month 

3  p  Per  week 

c.  If  academically  employed,  mark  whether  salary  is  for  - 

t  P9-10  months 
2  p  11-12  months  


a.  Beginning  month 
and  year: 


b.  Ending  month 
and  year: 


OR  p  Present 


i  p  Yes  —  Continue  with  15b 

apNo 

3 1  i  Don't  know 


1 


Skip  to  16a 


01  p  AID  (Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development) 

02  p  Department  of  Agriculture 
03  p  Department  of  Commerce 
04  p  Department  of  Defense 
os  □  Department  of  Energy 

Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare 
os  □  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 

Mental  Health  Administration 
07  p  NIH  (National  Institutes 
of  Health) 

Ob  p  Office  of  Education 
os  □  Other  HEW  -  specify ^ 


t  o  p  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 


u  p  Department  of  the  Interior 

12  p  Department  of  Justice 

13  p  Department  of  Labor 

14  p  Department  of  Transportation 

15  p  EPA  (Environmental 

Protection  Agency) 

is  p  NASA  (National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration) 

i7  P  NSF  (National  Science 
Foundation) 

i9p Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
1 9  p  Othei  agency  or  department  - 

Specify, 


20  p  Don’t  know  source  agency 
or  department 


16a.  At  anytime  during  calendar  year  1977  were  you 
without  a  job  AND  actively  seeking  employment? 

i  QJ  Yes  -  Continue  with  16b 

2QN0-  Skip  to  question  17 

b.  For  how  many  weeks  were  you  seeking  employment? 

1  p  1  to  4  weeks  4  p  15  to  26  weeks 

2  p  5  to  10  weeks  5  p  27  weeks  or  more 

3  p  11  to  14  weeks 

1 17.  How  many  years  of  professional  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  teaching,  have  you  had?  Enter  number  of  years 

Years 

18.  Based  on  your  total  education  and  experience,  what 

do  you  regard  yourself  as  professionally? 

Code 

Description  from  Reference  List  C 

Enter  code  and  description  from  Reference  List  C. 


1 19.  Listed  at  the  right  are  selected  topics  of 
critical  national  interest.  If  you  devote  a 
significant  proportion  of  your  professional  time 
to  any  of  these  problem  areas,  please  mark  the 
box  for  the  one  on  which  you  spend  the  MOST  time. 

Mark  only  one  box 


oi  p  Health 

02  p  Environment  protection, 
pollution  control 

Education: 

03  p  Teaching 
04  p  Other 
os  p  Space 
06  p  National  defense 
07  p  Crime  prevention  and  control 


ob  p  Food  production  and  technology 

09  p  Energy  and  fuel 
io pOther  mineral  resources 
it  p  Community  development  and  services] 

12  p  Housing  (planning, 

design,  construction) 

13  p  Other  -  specify^. 


14  p  Does  not  apply 


20a.  Are  you  physically  handicapped? 


1  p  Yes  —  Continue  with  20b 

2  p  No  -  Skip  to  question  21 


b.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  handicap(s)? 

Mark  as  many  as  apply 


1  p  Visual 

2  p  Auditory 


3  p  Orthopedic 

4  p  Other  —  specify ^ 


1 21.  Is  your  ethnic  heritage  Hispanic? 

(Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  Central  or  South 
American,  or  other  Spanish  culture) _ 

t  that  it  is  necessary  to  contact  you  to 

.  _ i  it _ iiAn  nmuiHoH  miu 


i  p  Yes 
apNo 


1 22.  In  the  event  that  it  is  necessary  to  contact  you  to 

clarify  some  of  the  information  you  provided,  may 
we  contact  you  by  telephone? 


[~]  Yes  -  Enter  number (s)  on  which 
you  can  be  reached  - - - 

pNo 


Area  code  Telephone  number 


Area  code  i  Telephone  number 
! 


23.  Please  print  your  name  here 


Date  praparad 
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rccrcrccNLC  a  -  MAJUK  FIELDS  OF  STUDY 


This  list  is  to  be  used  in  answering  question  3  about  the  field  in  which  you  have  obtained  study  or  training.  It  is  divided  into  two 

r  “Ji'S  1j'st  01  ,lel,d,S  jcademic  s,udV  generally  leading  to  bachelor’s  or  higher  degrees.  Section  II  is  a  list  of  fields  of 
study  and  training  below  those  generally  leading  to  a  bachelor  s  degree. 


TirtS  n  „  L/r  A  'if*  ch00,se,K ,he  appropnate  answer  lor  the  question  and  then  entei  the  code  and  description  in  the  appropriate 

?A  ’h  ,,  ,q  "  3’  '  ndnd  of  lhe  ca*e80"«  listed  below  adequately  describes  what  you  weie  studying  oi  being  trained  m.  use  the 

Othei  category  (code  600  or  625)  and  enter  a  brief  description  of  what  you  were  studying  in  the  space  provided  on  the  questionnaire. 


Section  I  -  FIELDS  OF  ACADEMIC  STUDY  LEADING  TO  BACHELOR'S  OR  HIGHER  DEGREES 


Code  Description 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Related  Fields 

501  Agriculture,  business 

502  Agriculture,  general 

503  Agronomy,  field  crops 

504  Anatomy  and  histology 

505  Animal  physiology 

506  Animal  science 

507  Bacteriology,  virology,  mycology,  parasitology 

508  Biochemistry 

509  Biology,  general 

510  Biophysics 

511  Botany,  general 

512  Dairy  science  (dairy  husbandry) 

513  Entomology 

514  Farm  management 

515  Fish  and  game  or  wildlife  management 

516  Food  science  (food  technology  and  processing,  dairy 

manufacturing  and  technology,  food  industry) 

517  Forestry 

518  Genetics 

519  Horticulture 

520  Immunology 

521  Microbiology 

522  Plant  pathology 

523  Plant  physiology 

524  Soil  science  (soil  management,  soil  conservation) 

525  Zoology,  general 

526  Biological  and  agricultural  sciences,  other  fields 

Education 

527  Biological  sciences  education 

528  Mathematics  education 

529  Physical  sciences  education 

530  Trade  and  industrial  training 

531  Education,  other  fields 

Engineering 

532  Aerospace,  aeronautical,  astronautical,  and  related  fields 

533  Agricultural 

534  Architectural 

535  Chemical,  petroleum  refining 

536  Civil,  construction,  transportation 

537  Electrical,  electronics 

538  Engineering  sciences,  mechanics,  physics 

539  Engineering  technology 

540  Environmental  sanitary  engineering 

541  General  or  unified 

542  Industrial 

543  Mechanical 

544  Metallurgical,  materials,  ceramics 

545  Mining,  mineral,  geological 

546  Naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering 

547  Nuclear 

548  Operations  research  systems  engineering 

549  Petroleum 

550  Engineering,  other  fields 

Health  Fields 

551  Medicine  or  premedicine,  and  clinical  medical  sciences 

552  Nursing  (4  year  or  longer  program) 

553  Pathology 

554  Pharmacology 

555  Pharmacy 

556  Health  professions,  other  fields  (4  year  or  longer  program) 


Code  Description 

Mathematical  Sciences 

557  Mathematics 

558  Statistics  and  actuarial  sciences 

559  Computer  sciences  and  systems  analysis 
500  Operations  research/management  science 


Physical  Sciences 

560  Astronomy 

561  Chemistry 
593  Geography 

563  Meteorology 

564  Physics 

565  Physical  sciences,  general 

566  Geology  and  geophysics 

567  Oceanography 

568  Physical  sciences,  other  fields 


Psychology 

569  Clinical 

570  Educational 

571  General  psychology 

572  Psychology,  other  fields 


Social  Sciences 

573  Anthropology 

574  Area  studies,  regional  studies 

575  Economics,  agricultural 

576  Economics,  except  agricultural 

577  Foreign  service  programs 

593  Geography 

579  History 

580  Industrial  relations 

581  International  relations 

582  Political  science  or  government 

583  Public  administration 

584  Social  sciences,  general 

585  Social  work,  social  administration,  social  welfare 

586  Sociology 

587  Social  sciences,  other  fields 


Arts,  Humanities,  and  Other  Specialties 

588  Arts,  general 

589  Business  and  commerce,  including  accounting,  hotel 

and  restaurant  administration,  and  secretarial  studies 

590  English  and  journalism 

591  Fine  and  applied  arts,  all  fields 

592  Foreign  language  and  literature,  all  fields 

593  Geography 

594  Home  economics,  all  fields 

595  Law  or  prelaw 

596  Library  science 

597  Military  science,  including  merchant  marine  deck  officer 

598  Philosophy,  all  fields 

599  Religion  and  theology,  all  fields 

600  Other  (Describe  briefly  under  the  applicable  item  on 

the  questionnaire.) 


Section  II  -  FIELDS  OF  ACADEMIC  STUDY  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  RELATED  TO  PROGRAMS 

BELOW  THE  BACCALAUREATE 


Code  Description 

Data  Processing-related  fields  of  study  or  training 

601  Computer  programming 

602  Computer  operating 

603  All  other  data  processing  fields  of  study  or  training 

Engineering-related  fields  of  study  or  training 

604  Drafting  and  design,  all  fields 

605  Aeronautical  technology 

606  Architectural  or  building  technology 

607  Chemical  technology 

608  Civil  technology 

609  Electrical  and  electronics  technology 

610  Industrial  technology 

611  Mechanical  technology 

612  All  other  engineering-related  fields  of  study  or  training 

Science-related  fields  of  study  or  training 

613  Agriculture 

614  Forestry 

615  Other  science-related  fields  of  study  or  training 


Code  Description 

Other  fields  of  study  or  training 

616  Business  and  commerce-related  fields  of  study 

or  training 

617  Craft  (skilled)  occupaflons-related  fields  of  study  or 

training  (such  as  carpentry,  bricklaying,  tool  and  die 
making,  etc.) 

618  Educational-related  fields  of  study  or  training 

619  Home  economics 

620  Nursing  and  other  health  service-related  fields  of 

study  or  training 

621  Operative  occupations-related  fields  of  study  or  training 

(such  as  machine  operation,  driving,  inspecting,  etc.) 

622  Police  technology  or  law  enforcement 

623  Sales  and  marketing-related  fields  of  study  or  training 

624  Service  occupations-related  fields  of  study  or  training 

(such  as  cook,  beautician,  firefighter,  etc.) 

625  All  other  fields  of  study  or  training  (Describe  briefly 

under  the  applicable  item  on  the  questionnaire.) 


FORM  P MS-2 6 D  <9-26-77  I 
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REFERENCE  LIST  B  -  KINDS  OF  BUSINESSES 


adequately  describes  the  Kind  of  business  for  which  you  worked,  use  the  Other  category  (code  731). 


Code  Description 

Manufacturing 

701  Aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  aircraft  parts 

702  Chemicals  and  allied  products 

703  Electrical  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  for  the 

generation,  storage,  transformation,  transmission, 
and  utilization  of  electrical  energy 

704  Electronic  apparatus,  radio,  television  and  communication 

equipment  and  parts 

705  Electronic  computers,  accounting,  calculating  and 

office  machinery  and  equipment 

706  Fabricated  metal  products  (except  ordnance,  machinery 

and  transportation  equipment) 

707  Machinery  (except  electrical)  including  engines  and 

turbines,  farming  and  construction  machinery,  mining, 
metalworking  and  other  manufacturing  and  service 
industry  machines 

708  Motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  including 

trucks,  buses,  automobiles,  railroad  engines  and  cars 

709  Ordnance,  including  manufacture  of  arms,  ammunition, 

tanks,  and  complete  guided  missiles,  space  vehicles 
and  equipment 

710  Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries 

711  Primary  metal  industries,  including  smelting,  refining, 

rolling,  drawing,  alloying,  and  manufacture  of  castings, 
forgings  and  other  basic  metal  products 

712  Professional  and  scientific  equipment  and  supplies 

713  Other  manufacturing  including  printing  and  publishing 

Educational  Institutions 

714  College  or  university  (offering  at  least  a  bachelor  s  degree) 

715  Junior  college  or  technical  institute 

716  Medical  school 

717  Other  educational  institutions 

Health  Services 

718  Hospital  or  clinic 

719  Other  medical  and  health  services 


Code  Description 

Othti  Kinds  of  Buslntss 

720  Agncultuie,  foiestty,  and  fisheries 

721  Business,  personal,  and  professional  services 

722  Construction 

723  Engineering  or  architectural  services 

724  Finance,  insurance,  or  real  estate 

725  Mining  and  petroleum  extraction 

726  Private,  nonprofit  organizations  other  than 

educational  institutions  and  hospitals 

727  Professional  and  technical  societies 

728  Research  institutions 

729  Retail  and  wholesale  tiade 

730  Transportation,  communication,  oi  other  public  utilities 

731  Other  (Describe  briefly  under  the  applicable  item 

on  the  questionnaire. ,1 


Public  Administration  (Include  only  uniquely  governmental 
activities,  such  as  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  State  court,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  city 
building  inspection,  or  city  public  welfare.  For  example, 
if  you  woik  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  use  code  733, 
Federal  public  administration;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
work  at  a  Veterans’  Administration  Hospital,  use  code  718, 
Hospital  or  clinic;  if  you  work  at  a  State  university,  use 
code  714,  College  or  umveisity;  if  you  woik  for  a  county 
road  building  agency,  use  code  722,  Construction;  if  you 
work  in  a  Defense  Department  research  laboratory,  use 
code  728,  Research  institution.! 

732  Uniformed  military  service 

733  Federal  public  administration 

734  State  public  administration 

735  Local  public  administration  (city,  county,  etc.) 

7  37  Regional  government 

736  Other  government 


REFERENCE  LIST  C  -  OCCUPATIONS 


Th  ,  I  .  b_  ...„d  m  answering  questions  10  and  18  about  youi  occupational  classification.  Please  scan  the  entire  list  choose  the 

This  list  IS  to  be  used  in  ,  •  ,h  ,  ,  ,,  you  cann0,  (md  exactly  the  right  entry,  please  choose  the  one  that 

comes ' n e*a , e si  to  T  H  nine  of  the*  entries  ,s  at  aM  appropriate,  use  the  ”D.he,"  category  (code  475)  and  enter  a  brief  description  ,n  the 
sp3C6  provided  on  the  questionnaire. 


Code  Description 

Engineers,  including  college  professors  and  instructors 

401  Engineer,  aeronautical  and  astronautical 

402  Engineer,  agricultural 

403  Engineer,  chemical 

404  Engineer,  civil  and  architectural 

405  Engineer,  electrical  and  electronic 

406  Engineer,  industrial 

407  Engineer,  mechanical 

408  Engineer,  metallurgical  and  materials 

409  Engineer,  mining,  petroleum,  and  geological 

410  Engineer,  nuclear 

411  Engineer,  environmental  and  sanitary 

412  Engineer,  operations  research  -  systems 

413  Engineer,  other  fields  (Describe  briefly  under  tne 

applicable  item  on  the  questionnaire.) 

Computer  Specialist,  including  college  professors 
and  instructors 

414  Computer  programmer 

415  Computer  systems  analyst 

416  Computer  scientist 

417  Other  computer  specialist  (Describe  briefly  under  the 

applicable  item  on  the  quest tonnaire.) 

Mathematicians  and  Statisticians,  including  college 
professors  and  instructors 

418  Actuary 

419  Mathematician 

420  Statistician 

421  Operations  tesearch  analyst 

Physical  Scientists,  including  college  professors 
and  instructors 

422  Chemist 

423  Earth  scientists  including  geologists, 

geophysicists,  etc. 

424  Physicist,  astronomer 

425  Atmospheric  scientist,  meteorologist 

426  Oceanographer 

427  Other  physical  scientist  (Describe) 

Biological  Scientists,  including  college  professors 
and  instructors 

428  Agricultural  scientists,  including  foresters 

and  conservationists 

429  Biological  scientist 

430  Biochemist 

431  Biophysicist 

432  Medical  scientist,  excluding  persons  who  are 

primarily  medical  practitioners,  see  Health  Occupations 

433  Other  biological  scientist  (Describe) 

Social  scientists,  including  college  professors  and  instructors 

434  Economist 

435  Psychologist 

436  Sociologist  or  anthropologist 

437  Other  social  scientist  (Describe  briefly  under  the 

applicable  item  on  the  questionnaire.) 


Code  Description 

Health  Occupations,  including  persons  who  are  primarily 
practitioners.  Persons  engaged  primarily  in  medical 
research,  teaching,  and  similar  activities  use  code  432, 
Medical  scientist. 

438  Physician  or  surgeon 

439  Technician,  dental 

440  Technician,  medical 

441  Other  health  occupation  (Describe  briefly  under  the 

applicable  item  on  the  questionnaire.) 

Technicians  and  Technologists,  except  medical 

442  Designer,  electronic  parts  and  machine  tools 

443  Designer,  industrial 

444  Designer,  other 

445  Draftsman 

446  Surveyor 

447  Technician,  biological  and  agricultural 

448  Technician,  electrical  and  electronic 

449  Technician,  construction,  highways,  and  architectural 

450  Technician,  mechanical 

451  Technician,  other  engineering 

452  Technician,  physical  science 

453  Technician,  other  fields  (Describe  briefly  under  the 

applicable  item  on  the  questionnaire.) 

Teachers 

454  Teacher,  elementary  school 

455  Teacher,  secondary  school 

456  Teacher,  college  and  university,  excluding  engineering 

and  science  (Engineering  and  science  teachers  see 
codes  401—437  above.) 

Administrators,  Managers,  and  Officials,  excluding  farm 

476  Urban  and  regional  planner 

457  College  president  or  dean 

458  Administrator  of  manager,  scientific  and  technical 

research  and  development 

459  Administrator  or  manager,  production  and  operations 

460  Administrator,  manager,  or  official,  all  other,  excluding 

self-employed 

461  Self-employed  proprietor 
All  Other  Occupations 

462  Accountant 

463  Attorney  or  judge 

464  Sales  worker 

465  Clerical  worker  (such  as  bookkeeper,  secretary,  etc.) 

466  Clergy 

467  Craft  worker  (such  as  baker,  carpenter,  electrician, 

mechanic,  repair  worker) 

468  Farmer  (owner,  manager,  tenant,  or  farm  laborer) 

469  Fire  fighter  or  police 

470  Laborer,  except  farm 

471  Librarian 

472  Merchant  or  shopkeeper,  self-employed 

473  Operative  (such  as  assembler,  factory  worker,  miner, 

welder,  truck  driver,  etc.) 

474  Postal  worker 

475  Other  occupations,  not  specified  above  (Describe 

briefly  under  the  applicable  item  on  the  questionnaire.) 
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Appendix  D.  Source  of  Data 


Characteristic 

Table 

number 

Item  number  on  1978  questionnaire 

Age  in  1978* . 

1 

(From  the  1970  census  response) 

1 

(From  the  1972  survey  response ,  if 
available ;  otherwise  from  the  1970 
census  response) 

Race* . 

1 

(From  the  1970  census  response) 

Residence  in  1978 . 

1 

A ,  page  1 

Professional  identification . 

1 

Part  IV,  18 

Hispanic  heritage . 

1 

Part  IV,  21 

Occupation  in  1978 . 

1 

Part  III,  10 

Highest  degree  held* . 

2 

2a;  otherwise  from  1976,  1974,  or 

1972  survey  response 

Major  field  of  study  for  highest  degree  held* . 

2 

3;  otherwise  from  1976,  1974,  or 

1972  survey  response 

Type  of  supplementary  training:  1977 . 

2 

Part  I ,  4b 

Job  and  occupational  mobility:  1976,  1978* . 

3 

1976  survey  response  and  Part  III, 

10,  14 

Job  and  occupational  mobility:  1974,  1978* . 

3 

1974  survey  response  and  Part  III, 

10,  14 

Job  and  occupational  mobility:  1972,  1978* . 

3 

1972  survey  response  and  Part  III, 

10,  14 

Years  of  professional  experience* . 

3 

Part  IV,  17 

Type  of  employer . 

4 

Part  III,  12 

Federal  support . 

4 

Part  III,  15a,  15b 

Unemployment  status:  1977 . 

4 

Part  IV,  16a,  16b 

Employment  status:  February  1978* . 

Full-time  employment  in  science  or  engineering: 

4 

Part  II,  5a,  5b,  7 

February  1978 . 

4 

Part  II,  6a ,  6b 

National  interest  topics . 

4 

Part  IV,  19 

Kind  of  business . 

4 

Part  III,  9 

Primary  work  activity* . 

4 

Part  III,  lib 

Annual  salary  rate:  1978 . 

5 

Part  III,  13 

*For  more  information,  see  appropriate  subject  in 

appendix  A 

. 
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Appendix  E.  Response  Rates 


Table  E-1  presents  response  rates  of  various  components  of  the  sample  for  the  1978  National  Survey  of 
Natural  and  Social  Scientists  and  Engineers.  The  characteristics  presented  here  are  based  on  the  1970  census 
or  on  the  1978,  1976,  1974,  or  1972  surveys.  Since  the  percentages  in  table  E-1  are  based  on  a  complete 
count  of  the  sample  cases,  no  reference  to  the  standard  error  tables  is  necessary. 

Note  that  table  E-1  contains  data  for  362  respondents  whose  data  are  not  represented  in  the  tables  and 
text  in  the  body  of  this  report.  Future  pamphlets  in  this  series  will  present  the  data  in  table  E-1  exclusive  of 

these  362  cases. 
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Table  E-l.  1978  National  Sample,  by  Field  of  Science  or  Engineering  in  1976,  1974,  and  1972,  Age  in  1978,  and 
Sex,  by  Response  in  the  1978  National  Survey 

( Unweighted ) 


Response  in  1978 


Sex,  age  in  1978,  and  field  of  science  or 
engineering  in  1976,  1974,  and  1972 

Total 

Nonrespondents 

Number 

Percent 

Respondents 

Total . 

50,093 

100.0 

82.1 

17.9 

SEX 

Male . 

46,877 

100.0 

82.3 

17.  7 

Female . 

3,216 

100.0 

79.2 

20.8 

AGE  IN  1978 

Under  30  years . 

287 

100.0 

76.7 

23.3 

30  to  34  years . 

6,264 

100.0 

76.3 

23.7 

35  to  39  years . 

9,226 

100.0 

78.7 

21.3 

40  to  44  years . 

8,  075 

100.0 

82.1 

17.9 

45  to  49  years . 

7,  644 

100.0 

84.0 

16.0 

50  to  54  years . 

6,994 

100.0 

85.8 

14.2 

55  to  59  years . 

5,  183 

100.0 

86.5 

13.5 

60  to  64  years . 

3,  193 

100.0 

86.0 

14.0 

65  to  69  years . 

1,930 

100.0 

82.8 

17.2 

70  years  and  over . 

1,  297 

100.0 

76.9 

23.1 

FIELD  OF  SCIENCE  OR  ENGINEERING  IN  1976 

Respondents  in  1976 . 

42, 644 

100.0 

92.4 

7.6 

Total  in-scope  in  1976 . 

37,602 

100.0 

92.7 

7.3 

Computer  specialists . 

2,064 

100.0 

91.8 

8.2 

Engineers . . 

19,922 

100.0 

92.0 

8.0 

Mathematical  specialists . 

1,486 

100.0 

93.2 

6.8 

Life  scientists . 

3,800 

100.0 

94.4 

5.6 

Physical  scientists . 

4,  695 

100.0 

94. 1 

5.9 

Environmental  scientists . 

1,  749 

100.0 

92.8 

7.2 

Psychologists . 

1,936 

100.0 

92.7 

7.3 

Social  scientists . 

1,950 

100.0 

93.0 

7.0 

Total  out-of-scope  in  1976 . 

5,042 

100.0 

90.6 

9.4 

Nonrespondents  in  1976 . 

7,449 

100.0 

23.0 

77.0 

FIELD  OF  SCIENCE  OR  ENGINEERING  IN  1974 

Respondents  in  1974 . 

44, 158 

100.0 

89.5 

10.5 

Total  in-scope  in  1974 . 

39,473 

100.0 

89.8 

10.2 

Computer  specialists . 

2,291 

100.0 

88.1 

11.9 

Engineers . 

20,814 

100.0 

89.3 

10.7 

Mathematical  specialists . 

1,  612 

100.0 

89.8 

10.2 

Life  scientists . 

4,  026 

100.0 

91.5 

8.5 

Physical  scientists . 

4,824 

100.0 

91.8 

8.2 

Environmental  scientists . 

1,867 

100.0 

89.0 

11.0 

Psychologists . 

1,989 

100.0 

89.5 

10.5 

Social  scientists . 

2,  050 

100.0 

89.9 

10.1 

Total  out-of-scope  in  1974 . 

4,685 

100.0 

86.9 

13.1 

Nonrespondents  in  19  74 . 

5,935 

100.0 

27.3 

72.  7 

FIELD  OF  SCIENCE  OR  ENGINEERING  IN  1972 

Respondents  in  19  72 . 

50,093 

100.0 

82.1 

17.9 

Total  in-scope  in  1972 . 

50,  093 

100.0 

82.1 

17.9 

Computer  specialists . . 

3,391 

100.0 

77.6 

22.4 

Engineers . 

25,79  7 

100.0 

81.9 

18.1 

Mathematical  specialists . 

2,  185 

100.0 

82.6 

17.4 

Life  scientists . 

4,891 

100.0 

84.8 

15.2 

Physical  scientists . 

6,  248 

100.0 

84.  7 

15.3 

Environmental  scientists . 

2,  095 

100.0 

82.9 

17. 1 

Psychologists . 

2,488 

100.0 

80.5 

19.5 

Social  scientists . 

2,998 

100.0 

80.2 

19.8 
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